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THE MARUWr OF THE BANIAK ISLANDS. 

Py J. B. Logan. 

Sources of Information. 

1, William Mahslen. “ The History of Sumatra SccJ* 3rd ed. 1811, 
pp. 478,9. 

2. H. TON Bosekbbrg. Geografische en Ethnograhsche Beschrij- 
ving van het diatnkt Singkel, de landen liggende langs de Sxmpang Kanan, en de 
Banjak-ellanden, benevens eene korte aanteekening nopens de Simpang kiri.” 
Tijdschrijt voor Xndische Taal,^Land^en Volkenkunde —J. ii, Afl. v, 1854, 

The notices in Marsden are very slight, scarcely occupying a single page, and 
nntil the publication of Mr von Rosenberg*s account of the Baniak islands and 
their inhabitants, our knowledge of the most northerly of the West Sumatran 
insular tribes was extremely scanty. We remain without any description of the 
interior of the principal group occupied by the Maniwi—SI Malu or Pulo Babi 
and the islets around it. The present paper is based entirely on Mr Rosenberg’s 
valuable contribution to Sumatran ethnology and geography, and in the first or 
descriptive portion of it his language has often been followed with little variation. 
I have reserved any notice of the Si Malu group in the hope that Mr Rosenberg-— 
who has now so well illustrated the Maruwi, the Mantawe and the Engano 
islanders—^wiU be enabled to complete our knowledge of the first by visiting their 
principal seat. 
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THE BANIAK ISLANDS. 

General Description .—Si Mala the most northerly of the wes¬ 
tern chain of Sumatra lies on nearly the same line with Nias. Its 
northern point is in 3° N. L. and its southern in 2® 29" N. L. 
About 40 miles almost due east, the northern point of Pulo 
Tuwanku or Great Baniak is touched. From its southern point 
Nias is distant about 27 miles due south, and its S. R point is 20 
miles from Cape Singkel, the nearest portion of the Sumatran 
coast, which here advances considerably. The Baniak group 
consists of numerous islets and rocks scattered irregularly over an 
area about 20 miles from E. to W. (94® 47" to 95® T E.) and 27 
miles from N. to S. (20® 21* to 1® 64’ N.) in its broadest and 
longest portions. The entire surface of land may be computed at 
106 Sumatran miles. Fifty-two of the islands have received names, 
and there are about thirty others nameless, of which the area is 
included in that of the nearest islands in the following enumera¬ 
tion : 



sq. miles 

Tuwanku. . . . 

67i 

Bangkaru. . •« 

... 24 

Ujong Batu. • • • 

... 2| 

Arungan .. 

• • • 2^ 

Balambak gadang . 

2 

Panjang. . .... .. 

... H 

Bagu.. .......... 

. • • „ 

Sikandang. 

... H 

Tebu-tebu.... .. 


Timbarat. .. 

... ,, 

Mataari ... 

« • • 1 

Salambau .. ..... 

• • 

Lamun.... .. 


Panghulu .. .. 

... 1 * 

Balambak kichil . 

i 

Simoli .. 


Bahlong .. 

.. ♦ „ 

Bangit gadang . • 

... i 

Baleh 

i 

Laraga.... ... 

••• i 
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sq. miles. 


Asap..*. .. 

Samut. 


i 

Sorong alu. . . . 


yf 

i 

Xiaurat «•■••• ••••« 


4 

Pinang. 


yy 

Sirong gantong. 


yy 

JLania.... ......... 


yy 

Babisi 


i 

Tailana..... 


9 

yy 

Tibalaa.. . 


i 

Tabala. . . 


yy 

Rangit kichil. 


yy 

Sagu Sagub 


yy 

Lawodu... ••• ••••• 


iV 

Busuk. .. . • • 


yy 

ICaf?ik - -- -- - ------ 


A 

Gosong Suwang-suwang. ... 


so 

yy 

Gosong Samidin. . 


yy 

Pulo Mandan kati .. 


yy 

Gosong Sijanjei • • • # ....... 


yy 

Pulo Mariaba... .. 


yy 

Tabala.--- - -------- . 



„ Kaga-raga . 


yy 

yy 

„ Meylee.# .. 


*2^ 

„ Panjang . 


yy 

Gofifinor Basil* 



„ Kataping •..••• ... - 


Tq 

yy 

Pulo Batu.... . 


yy 

„ Ula-ula .. 


yy 

Gosong Sitongka. 



Pulo Melela»«.».*. . 


yy 


105 

The whole group, as seen from the sea, appears of considerable 
height, two of the islands, Pulo Tuwanku and P. Bangkaru, 
being conspicuous and the latter almost entirely mountainous. 
The former is intersected by several low hill ranges 5 which in 
general slope gently to the flat land and the coast, but at some 
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points sink abruptly into the sea, as at Ujong Limoh, U, Tam- 
behgo and U. Batu. The highest hill is Gunong Trusa or 
Tuwanku, rising in the north of the island and east of Tuwanku 
bay to an altitude of about 400 feet. It towers prominently above 
the surrounding hills, and is clothed to its summit, which has never 
been ascended, with tall forest trees. The islanders dare not 
ascend it because they believe that on the top there is the grave 
of a bad spirit which would kill any person who approached its 
place of rest. So far as Mr Rosenberg was able to examine its 
mineral composition, it consisted principally of sandstone and 
limestone. The hill next in magnitude is Gunong Batu Lanting, 
which stands by itself on the north west side of the island. It is 
very steep, shows nearly the same outline on all sides, and is 
about 250 feet in height. On the north it plunges perpendicularly 
into the sea, and the nake J rocks exposed on this side are the same 
as those observed on Gunong Trusa. It is covered from base to 
summit with dense jungle. The name, which signifies ^4he cast- 
stone,^^ is said to have been bestowed from a fight having once 
taken place off it between Achinese and Baniak praus, in which 
the crews of the latter used slings and stones. The last of the 
more conspicuous points of the island is Gunong Tambehgo to 
the north of Panghulu bay, and about 120 feet in height. It is 
an offshoot of the same chain which sends out Gunong Trusa to 
the eastward. Seen from the north it has the shape of a dome, 
and from the south that of a sugar loaf. In other respects it 
resembles the hills already mentioned. 

The island of Bangkaru, with the exception of a few small flats 
on the coast, is entirely hilly, the highest portions being about 500 
feet above the level of the sea. In many places it sinks with so 
much steepness into the sea that no anchorage ground can be 
found. The Baniak islanders visit P. Bangkaru very seldom and 
hold it in superstitious dread, believing that it is haunted by bad 
spirits, who convey to it the souls of the dead,--a remnant of the 
old Malayu-Poiynesian creed. 

Pulo Ujong Batu is also intersected by a hill range, of which 
the highest points reach to 60 or 70 feet. Pulo Bagu and P. 
Balch have likewise each a hill and on the northern side of P. 
Balambak Gadang there is a trachite rock about 25 feet high. 
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Cdast and, Sea .—The only points along the coasts that are named, 
with one or two exceptions, are llie promontariesofPulu Tuwanku, 
viz,, Ujong Selinga—the western point of the island,—U. Telo 
Limoh, U. T. Nare, U. Labiian-lulu—the south point,—U. Tam- 
behgo, XJ. Siolch—the east point,—U. Karang Eyni, U. Bala-bala 
and Batudanting—the north point. The northw'est point of P. 
Simoh is called Ujong Simoh, and the north point of P. U. Batu 
is called U. Batu. 

The sea between the islands is very dangerous even for vessels 
of no great siaSe, owing to the numerous coral reefs, sand banks and 
strong currents. These dangers are especially numerous between 
P. Tuwanku and the islets from P. Maudan kati to P. Asap, and 
from P. Asap to P. Balambak. In these tracts the bottom con¬ 
sists of sand and coral banks lying in stripes and frequently so close 
to the surface that even when in a sampan it is necessary to step 
out in order to drag it over them, and men may be seen standing or 
running in the sea at a distance of many hundred yards from the 
nearest land. 

A heavy surf prevails on all the banks. Along the whole of 
the southwest and south coast of Pulo Tuwanku it is so violent 
that the land cannot be approached. It is equally strong around 
P. Sarambau and P. Bangkaru, and at the north point of P. 
Ujong Batu. But it is against the steep shore of Batu-Ianting 
that the waves break with their greatest fury. Rushing against 
the perpendicular rocky wall, torn by their constant assaults, they 
are sometimes driven up to the height of fifty feet and fill the 
vicinity with a sound like thunder. 

The principal currents that have been observed are one beginning 
at P. Ujong Batu and ending at the Rangit islands, and running 
very strong from the south east to the northwest; one running 
from east to west, to the south of P. Tuwanku j and one running 
from south to north, to the south east of P. Bangkaru. 

Square rigged vessels wishing to make the large island must 
sail outside, but vessels of less draught can sail in to the south of 
P. Rangit Kichil between the islands, following the course 
marked on the chart. 

The chief anchoring places arc, on the north side, Labuan 
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Tawanku> L. AsaUian and L. Sau; on the south side^ Tiloli 
Limoh and 1?. Narre ; on the east coast of P. Tuwanku, L. Sohri^ 
L. Samut^ L. Pangiilu and L. Tambehgo 5 and, at the north 
west point of P. itjong Batu, Tilo Nlbung. Of these the only 
anchorages for larger vessels are L. Tuwanku, L. 8 au and T. 
Nibung. When the wind is from the north or west they are 
exposed to a heavy sea. Places where small vessels can anchor 
are also found on the north side of P. Bangkaru, on the west side 
of P. Asap, on the cast side of P. Balarabak gadang, on the east 
side of P. Baleh, and between P. Rangit gadang and P. Rangit 
kichil, the last being the safest of all. 

jSireaws*—‘Streams are only found on the two large islands, 
Tuwanku and Bangkaru, and from the small size and height of 
the land they hardly deserve even the name of rivulets. With 
one exception they are only about three yards broad, and in the 
middle from | a foot to 2 feet deep at their mouths and 4 to 5 
feet further up the stream. Their course is very short and wind¬ 
ing. The principal in P. Tuwanku are Ayer Sentole, A. Sirohi, 
A. Luan-wano, A. Sesagu and A. Tatalo. The last is the largest. 
It is about seven yards broad, 3 feet deep at the mouth and a 
fathom further up, and after a continued rain it is dij 0 dcult to ford. 
All these streams fill into Tuwanku bay. Two rivulets without 
name's pour their waters into Pangulii bay and Sohri bay. The 
streams of Bangkaru are insignificant and unnamed. 

Climate ,—The climate is almost the same as that of the adja¬ 
cent mainland. During the north-west monsoon the storms are 
more violent, and are seldom attended with thunder and lightning. 
The mornings in that season are generally clear, and nothing 
betokens a change of weather. It is not till about midday that 
the scattered clouds begin to pack themselves about the summit 
of Gunong Trusa. They slowly spread and descend, covering 
the whole sky, and finally discharge themselves in heavy rain, 
which is usually accompanied by a strong north-west gale. The 
climate is somewhat cooler than on the neighbouring Sumatran 
coast, owing to the narrowness of the land and the more frequent 
winds. 

Bochs and Soil* —The dense vegetation renders it very difficult 
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to examine the geological formation of the islands, and as the 
streamlets are not rocky their beds and banks throw little light on 
it. The rocks that have been observed are limestone, sandstone, 
slate, porphyry, quartz, felspar, and trachite. No trace of metals 
has yet been found. The shores of the larger islands and all the 
small islands are of coralline origin. Like the Batu, Mantawe 
and Engano islands the coral islets do not take the lagoon form. 
The coral banks are constantly enlarging, and, with the spreading 
mangrove, will, as Mr Rosenberg thinks, in the course of ages fill 
up the whole basin among the islands, and make them one. None 
of the coral islets take their origin at a great depth, and a large 
number of them have been formed, in Mr Rosenberg’s opinion, 
not by the proper growth of coral banks, but by the upheaval of 
the sea bottom. The subject, perhaps, requires longer and more 
extended observation. No facts showing a recent elevation of 
land are mentioned by Mr Rosenberg. On the eastern side of the 
Straits of Malacca the spreading of coral banks appears, in general, 
to be attributable to the waste of land. The grinding action of 
the waves is chiefly exerted at the summit of the ocean, and while 
the land in some places advances by the deposit of mud and sand, 
in others it is slowly worn down beneath the sea level. The 
rocky point gradually recedes landward and the coral zoophytes 
build over its former site. From the exposure of the wester 
coast of Sumatra to heavy oceanic waves and to a violent surf, 
it is probable that in general the sea is gaining on the land. The 
scattered island groups that rise along the belt of soundings are 
more likely to be remnants of the land that once covered it, than 
the nuclei of larger islands. On the sheltered eastern coast the 
alluvium advances on the sea and will envelope the islets as it 
reaches them. The question of a gradual upheaval of the Suma¬ 
tra-Peninsular or Sumatra-Borneon geological band is distinct 
from that of the increase or diminution of dry land from the action 
of the waves, although the one force might tend to mask the 
operation of the other. It must also be born in mind that the fact 
of Sumatra being on an ancient line of upheaval does not carry with 
it the corollary that the western coast continues to rise. Indubita- 
-ble proofs of recent elevation must be furnished. No volcanic 
phenomena have been observed. The soil of the higher islands is 
rich and fruitful, that of the coral tracts is less productive. 
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Vegetation ,—The vegetation is of the usual prolific character. 
The islands are masses of bright green, and the small coral islets 
present clumps of feathered cocoanuts rising above the other 
vegetation and surrounded by a band of white and dazzling sand. 
The principal useful plants are the cocoanut, sago and durian— 
each in great abundance,—the nangka, pinang, nipah, plantain, 
bambu, rattan, timber trees of different kinds, mangroves, paddy, 
ubi, kaladi and glaga. It is remarkable that the coast Casuarina 
(C. littorea), which is so abundant on the opposite shores of the 
mainland, and on those of the islands to the south of the Baniak, 
is not found on them, with the exception of a few trees at the extre¬ 
mity of Labuan Sohri which may have been planted. 

Animals, —Fishes, shell mollusks, and insects are plentiful. 
There are several kinds of snakes, some of them tolerably large, 
iguanas and a few crocodiles. Among birds, water fowl predomi¬ 
nate. The principal are a small white and an ash coloured heron, 
the black necked sea swallow, a large numenius and several 
pungas. Pigeons of different kinds, perspicilata, finches, maja- 
noides &c, &c. Fowls are abundant, particularly on the smaller 
islands. The domestic mammals are the dog, cat, goat, rat and 
mouse. The wild ones, which only inhabit Tuwanku and Bang, 
karu, are black and brown monkeys, bats, squirrels and wildhogs- 
The last are so numerous that it is necessary to surround all the 
ladangs and gardens with strong fences to save the crops from 
their ravages. A few buffaloes have become wild. 

THE MARUWI OF THE BANIAK GROUP. 

General condition, number^ distribution and ethnic position of 
the race ,—Unlike the Manta we and Niha, the Maruwi—at least 
those of Baniak—have lost most of the proper Niha-Polynesian 
habits, and adopted those of the Achinese and Malays. In their 
general condition and usages they resemble the petty and rude 
maritime tribes in other parts of the Archipelago who have adop¬ 
ted the dress and religion but not the arts and refinement of the 
more civilised Malays. The chief characteristic of such tribes is 
the absence of social development and energy of any kind. They 
have lost the spirit and the usages of the old Oceanic life, without 
acquiring a higher culture, and have sunk into a state of dullness 
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and sloth, The vicinity and maritime habits of the Achinese have 
'destroyed all independent national action among the Maruwi 
tribes. Before the rise of the later Sumatran civilisations it is pro¬ 
bable that they were able to maintain their freedom and nationali¬ 
ty against the aggressions of other tribes of the islets and of 
Sumatra, and that with the loss of the warlike and predacious 
habits which characterise all the purer Niha-Polynesian communi¬ 
ties, -their energy and individuality disappeared also, 

Achinese have permanently settled in the group, adhering to 
their own manners and customs, and owing no subjection to the 
Maruwi Tuwanku, They are chiefly descendants of immigrants 
from Tampat Tuan and Tarumon. They employ themselves in 
trade and in the cultivation of pepper and paddy, exporting co- 
coanuts, pepper, timber, tripang and fowls. The two Rangit 
islands are the favorite resort of all the trading vessels from Baros, 
Singkel, Tarumon, Analabu, Achiii and Pulu Simalu, and it is 
not uncommon to see ten praus lying at anchor. 

The Maruwi population does not exceed 364, or about 3 to the 
square-mile, which is considerably less than the Mantawe propor¬ 
tion. Piilo Tuwanku has 231 persons out of this small number 
and they are chiefly found on Tuwanku bay, the rest of the island 
being uninhabited, with the exception of a few ladangs to the east 
and west of the bay. Many of the smaller islands have no fixed 
inhabitants, and are only occasionally visited for fishing. The 
kampongs and ladangs on Tuwanku are 

Kampong Tuwanku with 5 houses and 23 persons. 


}> 

Talalii 

33 

15 

33 

86 

33 

3> 

Sirohi 

33 

9 

3} 

67 

33 


Rautan 

37 

4 

33 

19 

33 

Ladang Tuwanku 

33 

7 

33 

19 

33 

37 

Pangulu 

33 

G 

33 

17 

33 

33 

Asaluan 

33 

6 

33 

20 

33 




62 


231 



The other inhabited islands 

are:— 


p. 

Simob.... ., 


— 4 houses 4 persons 

, 


Lamun. 

« * . 

... 3 

33 

G „ 



Tailana ..... 

. ft . 

... 1 

33 

2 „ 
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Laraga. 

1 

house 2 

persons. 

Arungan... •.. 

1 


2 

yy 

Matahnri. 

1 


4 

yy 

Bahlong. 

2 

yy 

2 

yy 

Sikandang,.. 

3 

yy 

7 

yy 

Meyla.*. 

1 

yy 

3 

yy 

Laurat.. 

2 

yy 

G 

yy 

Balambak gadang.. 

4 

77 

9 

yy 

Rangit gadang. 

5 

yy 

12 

yy 

Rangit kichil. 

3 

yy 

5 

yy 

Panjang. 

2 

yy 

3 

yy 

Bahgu. 

2 

yy 

4 

yy 

Bale.. 

9 

yy 

26 

yy 

Ujong Batu 

2 

yy 

G 

yy 


Phy^'kal Characters *—The Mariiwi do not appear to present 
any traits that distinguish them from the Niha and the Mantawe, 
who are described elsewhere. 

Mental Character and Civilisation *—All that we are informed 
as to the character of the tribe is that they are exceedingly indolent 
and ignorant. Although their manners and customs are those of 
Singkel, they are inferior in art and enterprize to the more sequest¬ 
ered and unmodified Mantawe, whose large houses are palaces in 
comparison wdth the hovels of the Maruvvi. The}'’ are apparently 
a fishing tribe chiefly, and do not draw so large a portion of their 
subsistence from the forest as the Mantawe. Besides the ordinary 
garden vegetables they cultivate a little paddy. This and the 
manufacture of salt and lime are the only arts in which they are 
in advance of the Mantawe. 

Language ,—As no sentences are given by Mr von Rosenberg 
the phonology and annexed particles can only be described. It is 
clear from these and the glossarial composition that the dialect is of 
the vocalic Niha-Polynesian family and, like Nihan and Tilanjang, 
less modified by the consonantal Sumatran than the Mantawe. 

Most of the words are vocalic, but there are a few with final 
n, lig, k, t, s, m. The vocalic character is shown in such words 
as adiwu (Bata libiing, Malayu nibong) wiJa (Silong «-bit). It 
fi'eqiiently adheres to the archaic vSumatran and Peninsular pho¬ 
nology in preferring e to i, a or u, a predeliction still found in 
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most of the languages of the Malacca basin, including some 
dialects of Malayu. Ex. ^i4ahe, Malay laki; turen, M. turun ; 
??ia-lange, Bat. wa*langi; wte-clem, M. itam; ahe, M. api. It has 
the aspirate, liquid and elliptic tendency partially observable in 
several of the Sumatran languages, and much more prominently 
developed in the Nihan, Tilanjangi, Bima-Moluccan and cognate 
Polynesian phonologies. Ex. oee watery u drink (from m-nu^ 
i-nii &c) ahee fire (com. Oceanic form afe, ape, api, Polynesian 
ahi), oho/ rain (com. Oceanic form usa &c, Pol. uha), a-wahla 
redi (Bat. bara, Mai. mera), fitu 7, fulu 10, se-rifu 1,000, ula^ 
islandy (pulaii, pulo, com. form), woh-noe coco^nutf bira, silver, 
(pirak Bata), bo /eazV, (bok Singkel, o-buk, boe Bata). 

Definitive prefixes occur similar to those of the cognate dialects, 
e. g. ^/-lahe man, ^/-iawe woman, a-Iiwu nibong, a-laha the 
wareng tree, a-limo the citron j)en*^v\x the am tree, y-obi the 
iibi, guAx lalang, (ri Singkel, Batta). Qualitivcs and assertives 
have the com. ma-, m- &c, y/ie-dom black, ma-odin whits; o-mi-dii 
stand (da-dll Ache) j ?;^a-lange swim, (wta-langi Bata) ; u-me-g\ixi 
laugh, w-?7ie-ng-ke cry (7;la;^-angis Bat., Mai.) &c. The super- 
added u-, o- that occurs in several of the assertives appears to be 
a contraction of lu-, lo-, as in lu-ma-\d.o go, (lao Bata). It occurs 
in lieu of the more common directive dl-, in /w-bawa belo7v, (di-* 
bawa Malay) which has also an assertive application, usually 
passive, but in some dialects active, and contracting to u The 
Baiiiak qualitive and assertive lit appears to be the la-,na-, ra-,a- 
of many of the other dialects—Bata, Niha, Ache, Sunda &c— 
generally qualitive, sometimes also substantival, and in Niha as in 
Roti, Timori &c. also assertive. In one Baiiiak word of Bata 
origin the liquid def. is postfi.xed, a Malagasy usage now best 
preserved in some of the Bima-Moluccan, Papua-Polynesian and 
Micronesian languages,—tibo-/a tin, (tima-m Bata of Pak-pak, 
siembo-?'a Bata of Toba). The final I in ohoZ rain, (tuba Pol.> 
bol-aZ, bal-aZ dag, langkoZ sky (langit MaL Bata &c), lepu-Z^ earth 
appears to be also postfixual. The glossarial affitiities of the lan¬ 
guage are examined in the historical section. 

Bpiritualism. —All thc'Maruwi tribes arc Mahonicdaiis. Of 
their native superstitions wc know nothing. There is only one 
priest in the Baniuk islands. 
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Dress .—The dress is that of the Malays of Sumatra and the 
weapons are mostly of Achinese and Nias fabrication. 

Souses .—The houses are wretched hovels, and bear the strongest 
testimony to the laziness of the Maruwi. It is only in the kam- 
pongs of Tiiwanku, Talalu and Sirohi that some plank houses built 
in the Malay fashion are to be seen, but in a miserable state of 
decay and scarcely inhabitable. All the other huts arc made of 
bambus, cocoanut and other leaves and are open to the wind and 
rain. Each is placed on a sajid bank in the sea, several hundred 
yards from the adjacent island, on account of the swarms of mosqui¬ 
toes. They have the custom of piling their ripe coconuts beside 
the huts in columns six to eight feet high. 

Food .—Their food consists of sago, ubi, kaladi, rice, fish, shell 
fish and wild animals. When there is a want of better provisions 
they use the inalaut^ a root one to two feet long, six to ten inches 
thick, with a thorny skin, and, in its raw state, yellowish. They 
skin it and roast it at a large fire. It is bitter and ropy. 

Agriculture .—In the ladangs they plant paddy, kaladi and ubi, 
but, from their excessive indolence, in quantities too small even for 
their own consumption. It hence often happens that their provi¬ 
sions are entirely exhausted, and when a continuance of bad 
weather prevents them from fishing, they must starve. As a great 
portion of their subsistence is derived from the sea, they devote 
themselves to fishing and are very expert in it, especially in throw¬ 
ing a light harpoon, 10 to 12 feet long. 

Preparation of Sago .—They prepare sago in the following 
manner. The stem is cut in pieces about 3 feet long, from which 
the outer bark is removed. After lying some days in the shade, 
they are brought into the house, and the whole family join in 
rasping them into a coarse meal with graters half a foot long 
furnished with teeth of nibong. The meal is then placed on a 
cloth stretched over a wooden tub, water is poured over it and the 
mass worked with the hands. The fine panicles of sago pass with 
the water into the tub, while the woody substances remain on 
the cloth. When the sago has sunk to the bottom of the tub, the 
water is poured off and the meal dried. 

OtJier Aris.—The only other arts practised by them are the 
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preparation of salt, burning shells and.coral for lime, the manufac¬ 
ture of brown sugar, and twisting ropes of bark. 

Trader —The trade of the islands is insignificant. The princi¬ 
pal imports are rice, tobacco, cotton goods and cutlery, and the 
exports coconuts, dried fish, shell-lime, a little tortoiseshell, tripang, 
birds nests, timber and coral. 

Family and Social life. Government ,—Nothing is mentioned 
as to the family and social life, save what may be implied in the 
resemblance of some of their manners and customs to those of 
Singkel and of others to those of Nias. 

The chief authority is the Tuwanku of Great Baniak, who 
resides in kampong Tuwanku. Under him are Datiis of whom 
there are in some cases five or six in the same kampong. 

JEEistory ,—Of the recent history of the Baniak islanders scarcely 
anything is known. 

From the tradition of the natives with respect to Batu lanting 
it is probable that they have at some former period been invaded 
by Aebinese. They still entertain a fear of a similar attack. 

The present Tuwanku, who is a very old man, holds himself to 
be a descendant of the earlier royal family of Menangkabau, his 
grandfather having come from Pagar-rugong and married a 
woman of Nias. 

With Singkel the Baniak islands fell under the dominion of the 
Dutch government. The only exception is the uiiiuhabited island 
of Jawi Jawi which is a dependency of Tarumon. 

The ancient history must be drawn from the ethnology. Mr 
Rosenberg believes that the islands were first peopled from 
Nias. As Nihan is generally spoken in addition to the native 
dialect, it may be inferred that a long and intimate intercourse 
had existed with the Niha prior to the monopoly of the trade by 
settlers and traffickers from the coast of Acheen. It is probable 
that the Nihans regularly frequented the group and that much 
intermixture took place, but it would be going too lar to hold, 
with Mr Rosenberg, that the basis of tbe population is Nihan, and 
that the local peculiarities have been derived from different foreign 
sources, thus ignoring any native ethnic element whatever. 

Mr Marsden, upon Malayan or Nias authority it may be pre¬ 
sumed, classes the Baniak with the Nako-nako and Si-Malu 
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islanders as a people distinct from the Nihaand known as Maras 
or Mariiwi. The inhabitants of Nako-nako, who were probably 
described to him by the Padang Malays who resort there for 
coconat oil, are as fair coraplexioned as the Nihans. 

That the Maruwi belong to the same branch of the Niha-Poly- 
nesian race with the Niha may be admitted, and it is also probable 
that they have gradually assimilated more and more to them, but 
there is no proof whatever that they are merely colonies of the 
latter. It is possible that, at feome remote period, when the tribes 
of Nias spoke different dialects, they were derived from it, but the 
Maruwi possess in their language an incontestible evidence that 
the basis of the population, whatever it may have been in blood, 
was not a tribe speaking the existing Nilian. The Maruwi and 
Nihan are distinct, although closely connected, dialects. 

Mr Marsden, in his essay on the Polynesian or East-Insular 
languages (1834), gives a short vocabulary, on the authority of 
Mr W. Smith, under the heading Marras (near Nias).’" This 
was probably obtained fi-om the Nako-nako islanders. It consists, 
like his other vocabularies, of the first 10 numerals and of 24 other 
words or rather of 21, three being blank in the Marras column. 
The language, he remarks in his History of Sumatra (p, 479), 
“although considered by the natives of these parts as distinct and 
peculiar-which will naturally be the case where people do not 
understand each other’s conversation—has much radical affinity 
to the Baia and Nias, and less to the Pag!; but all belong to the 
same class and may be regarded as dialects of a general language 
prevailing amongst the original inhabitants of this eastern archipe¬ 
lago, as far at least as the Moluccas and Philippines.^^ In the 3d 
chapter of the Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific islands, it was obser¬ 
ved that, from Marsden’s vocabulary, the language appeared to 
be vocalic with a small proportion of consonants; and, from a 
comparison of the Nihan, Tilanjangi and Bata with the other 
Sumatran tongues, the general inference was drawn that the wes¬ 
tern islanders preserved, with considerable purity, the original 
vocalic and East Indonesian character of the Sumatran languages. 
Mr Rosenberg has appended to his j>apor a very valuable com¬ 
parative vocabularly of 264 words, in the dialects of Ache, Singkcl, 
Pak-pak, Toba and Baniak. The full number is not given in all 
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the dialects. The Baniak vocables amount to 126, and they are 
the first important contribution to the ethnology of the tribe. Mr 
Rosenberg expresses his surprise that so small a population should 
have been able to form an idiom of their own, from which it would 
appear that he attributes the peculiarities of the dialect when 
compared with Nihan, to the addition of vocables invented by the 
colonists after their hist migi*ation from Nias. He informs us 
that besides the native dialect the greater number of the inhabi¬ 
tants also speak Nihan, many of I hem Malay, and those on the 
eastern islets Achean. We thus find in full operation on these 
islands the same cause of the change and assimilation of language 
which is at work in most of the ethnic provinces of the Indian 
Archipelago, as in other regions. It is probable that the native 
element has long been decreasing, as in Nihan. 

To understand the relation of Maruwi, in its proper form, to the 
other languages of the Sumatran province, it is necessary to advert 
to their history as a whole. In the Section on the languages of 
Siimatm (Ethn. of the I. P. Is.) it was shown that three principal 
linguistic phases may be recognized, each of which has predomina¬ 
ted more or less extensively during different periods in the history 
of the existing race and formation. This mixed formation may be 
termed the Himalayo-Polynesian, and the four most prominent of 
the phases it has assumed in Sumatra may be indicated as follows. 
Prior to the entrance of the Himalaic phonology, the vocalic 
Malagasy had succeeded to the Draviro-Australian; and it had 
prevailed so long and so exclusively as to confer one character on 
all the Sumatran dialects. The effect of the intrusion of Himalaic 
tribes during an era when the Himalaic like the Chinese phonolo¬ 
gy retained its ancient harsh and consonantal character, was to 
produce two phonetic phases. In the one the native phonology 
kept its ground and gave its soft and vocalic form to the Himalaic 
words that were received into the Sumatran vocabularies as Sans¬ 
krit ones were in an after age into those of the leading tribes. In 
the other the intriisi ve phonology predominated, and not only pre¬ 
served the proper forms of the Himalaic vocables, but to some 
extent modified the native Sumatran ones. The Himalayo-Poly¬ 
nesian formation may thus be considered as having been evolved 
from the presence in Sumatra of three successive formations. 
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the Draviro-Asonesian, the Malagaso-Asonesian and the Ultraindo- 
Asonesian. Each of the two last had partially preserved and 
modified and partially destroyed the preceding formation. In the 
Ultraindo-Asonesian era the vestiges of the Draviro-Australian 
age appear to have been glossarial only, with some slight excep¬ 
tions, but the Malagaso-Afeonesian formation was still the basis one 
in the phonology of many of the dialects and in the idealogy of all, 
although already considerably modified by the cruder Uitraindian. 
The vocabularies were exceedingly mixed. Most of the formatives 
and particles, the pronouns and numerals, and many of the other 
vocables, were of Malagasy afiinity, while the remainder of the 
glossary was Himalaic or Ultraindo-Gangetic. The consonantal 
phasis was induced in those dialects in which the Himalaic element 
predominated over the vocalic and gave its own character to the 
phonology. The Achean, the ancient Malayu and other mixed 
phonologies possessing a considerable degree of harshness, were 
thus formed. 

In an era subsequent to the first migration of the Tibetan and 
Chino-Tibetan tribes across the Himalayan barrier into India and 
Ultraindia, the Chinese and Tibetan phonologies began to lose 
their ancient character and to become soft, slender, elliptic and 
vocalic. This phonetic emasculation has affected all portions^of 
the Chinese and Himalaic provinces, although in its develcpement 
in different languages and groups it has exhibited much variety. 
It is still in progress, and the many partially sequestered dialects 
of the Tibeto-XJltraindian region have preserved examples of the 
ancient consonantal forms and of successive stages of decay. 
The slender and elliptic Uitraindian phonology was also commu- 
nipated to the Sumatran languages, and it chiefly affected those 
of the western islets. As with the older consonantal wave, its 
presence was marked both by a fresh introduction of Himalaic 
vocables in the new elliptic or softened forms, and by the change 
it produced in many of the prior Sumatran words, Himalaic, 
Malagasy and Dravirian, The older phonology has been retained 
in a considerable degree by the Mon-Anam languages, and they 
strongly influenced the dialects of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra up to a recent period. Indeed their influence is still in 
operation where the Siamese is in contact with Simang and Malay. 
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The fourth phasis is not in itself a distinct one from the preceding* 
It is not connected with any great linguistic revolution on the 
continenti but merely results from one of the native languages 
of Sumatra that was least affected by the elliptic Ultraindia 
phasis, having become expansive and aggressive, and thus acquired 
the character of a diffusive sub-formation. Tljis latest influential 
phasis was that acquired by Malaya after it had become muck 
softened by the presence of the less consonantal dialects with 
which it must always have been in contact as it expanded, and 
after its ideology had thrown off much of the ancient Malagasy- 
character and taken a form more akin to the crude Ultraindian. 
The modern Malayu has deeply influenced and largely but un¬ 
equally assimilated all the other languages. This Malayucising 
of the other Sumatran tongues has been in progress throughout 
the era in which the Malays have been the most numercus, 
powerful and enterprising of the Sumatran tribes. 

Each of these linguistic phases of Sumatra was carried to the east¬ 
ward by the navigating tribes of its coasts and islets, and was disse¬ 
minated from island to island and group to group far over the Indo- 
Pacific seas. Tlie latest or Malayan form of the consonantal 
phonology spread to most parts of the Indian Archipelago, the 
older and more consonantal Sumatran over Java, Borneo, North 
Indonesia, Micronesia and a portion of Papuanesia, while the 
elliptic chiefly predominated in East Indonesia and was thence 
diffused over Papuanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia. The existing 
Sumatran languages preserve remnants of the ruder forms given 
to the vocables by the primary consonantal Ultraindian phonology. 
These are chiefly found in Malay dialects and Achean. In Malay 
itself these forms have been softened. The secondary or elliptic 
aspirate Malagasy and vocalic Ultraindian and the archaic vocalic 
phonologies are best preserved in Nihan, Maruwi and Tilanjang. 
Mantawe has been partially and Bata considerably modified by 
the consonantal phonology. The proper consonantal tongues them¬ 
selves possess numerous vocalic w'ords of the Malagaso-Asonesian 
and vocalised Himalayo-Asonesian forms, and their consonantalism 
has long been in a state of slow decay. If the process of emascu¬ 
lation be not interrupted, it is probable that all the Sumatran 
languages will ultimately revert to the archaic vocalism or rather 
to modifications of it, elliptic in their general character. 
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From this account of the history of the Sumatran languages we 
are prepared to find in each of them numerous and often peculiar 
afldnities with the more eastern tongues of the Indo-Pacific pro¬ 
vince, and in those of the more vocalic group—B atari, Nihan, 
Mantawe, Maruwi and Tilanj angi —relations with the vocalic 
eastern languages that were formed prior to the predominance and 
diffusion of the Malayu. But as Malayu itself, in the old Suma¬ 
tran or Malagasy portion of its basis, belongs to the same vocalic 
family, many archaic vocables are also common to it with the group 
in question and with eastern tongues, and some are even common 
to Malayu and the latter which are not found in the former. In 
all these cases it is necessary to distinguish as much as possible 
between the vocables, or forms of them, that have been carried 
eastward by the proper Malays and those which were disseminated 
from the Sumatran centre in the pre-Malayan era when the insular 
parent of the Malayu formed one of the dialects of the Sumatran 
vocalic group. The eastern dispersion of 8 umatran vocables has 
proceeded in all eras and been conducted by various tribes. Hence 
not only different roots for the same idea, but different forms of the 
same root, have been carried from its shores. In the long and 
oscillatory succession of tribes, formations and dialects that have 
filled its history from the present epoch to that wh en rude Austra¬ 
loid hordes first gave it human inhabitants, a singl e navigable river 
like the Palembang, may have furnished many synonimous roots 
and variations of roots to the eastern vocabularies. 

In Baniak we find Nihan, Batan, Malayan and South Sumatran 
words, and many others either peculiar or having affinities with 
eastern tongues. It is fundamentally a member of the Bata-Nihan 
group and its relationship to the other Asonesian groups has a 
similar range. 

From the phonology, the pronouns, the prefixes and the post¬ 
fixes of Baniak, and the known ideologic character of the other 
languages of the same geographical and glossarial group, it may 
be inferred that its basis is mainly Oceanic or Malagasy in pho¬ 
nology and ideology. The vocabulary, like that of the other 
Sumatran and Sumatro-Polynesian tongues, is chiefly composed 
of Draviro-Australian, Malagasy, Himalaic a nd Chino-Hiraalaic 
words. Its more archaic history is involved in that of the other 
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Niha-Polynesian languages, and must be investigated with that of 
the whole family. The proper object of a special consideration 
of a single tongue like the Maruwi is to establish to what group 
it belongs; and where the materials are only glossarial, this must 
be done by tracing the roots in the Maruwi forms in other Aso- 
nesian vocabularies, or in those foreign ones to which the mass of 
the Asonesian roots are referable. 

The modern ingredients are chiefly Malayan, but some of the 
Nihan, Bata and Achean words are probably also recent. There 
are some slight traces of intercourse with Javanese. 

A considerable number of the words are Malay of Singkel and 
Ache, especially the former. Ex. bunga karang, coral ; ungkung, 
S., (ungka M.); tumba, spear^ S., M. tombaj kubur grave; 
telinga ear; ulara north; selatan south; timor ea$t; ber-laut 
(seaward) roest; dado, a chiefs, (dato M. also grandfather); turen, 
descend^ turun Mai. A.; mesiaia, 'poor^ miski A. (miskin Mai. 
Arabic, but the Ban. may be me-siaia); kaya, richy M. A., 
kuning, yelloWy M. A.; kilet, lightningy A. (kilat M. Bat.); 
guru thundery A. M. Words of this class whether directly or 
indirectly received from the Malays, belong to the Malayan or 
latest influential sub*formation. 

There are a few Malayu words which must have been derived 
from the proper Malays, as they are not current in Ache, in the 
mixed dialect of Singkel or in Bata. Ex. near dekan, M. dikat. 

There are also some non-Malayan vocables similar to Achean, 
to Bata and to Nihan, respecting which it may often be doubtful 
from the proximity of the tribes whether they have been borrowed 
from settlers, or are a portion of the archaic vocabulary common 
to the Baniak tribe and the adjacent Sumatmn race to which they 
belonged. If the vocabulary could be resolved into ingredients 
derived from Niba, Bata, Ache and Malay, all such words might 
be referred to the Niha, Bata and Ache visitors and colonists, 
but as there is a large and distinct native element, the true history 
of these vocables can only be ascertained after the forms they 
possess in this N. W. group have been compared with those 
which they take in other dialects. 

Amongst the purely Achean are <i-wula runy Ache d(h blung; 
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omi- dll stand, A. da- dii; words both from their form and their 
nature more likely to be archaic? than recent. 

From the much more numerous Bata list may be cited bahba 
mouth, Bata baba, Singtel, Ache bawa, Tilanjang hawi (h-b, p, as 
in the more aspirate Niha-Pofynesian phonologies, e. g. Til. hawi 
hog for bawi, babi) 5 igong nose, the Bata form of a common 
Sumatran and Indonesian vocable, Nihan ighu, iru; gaul plantainj 
B. gal, galo, Singkel galu; delok hill, B. dolok; wongi loat, B. 
bungki, Zw-wta-lao go B. laoj ma-lange snim, ma-Iangi Bata 5 
a-su f%,B. Niha a-su (eom,). 

Amongst the words common to Maruwi with Nihan are obo 
large, Nihan ibi, Mantawe ebe-yo. (The N. and Mantawe forms 
are varieties of the same form, but the Baniak is an archaic 
dialectic form found in Malagasy and Polynesian) j mov-la sleep, 
N. mar, muru, Mant. mar-e&; bo, bu hair, N. bu, Rijang bu, 
Bata u-h\x —all elliptic forms of bubo, buok &c •, 2- tha man, 
a-taha Nihay taka Tilanjang, the Baniak variety is a curt form of 
the aspirate Nihan 5^ aw a tree, N. ewo mod', bawa, bowa moon, 
N. bawa 5 bungi bangi night, N. bungi, bongi, Bata bongiu* 
Some of the words found in both vocabularies are to be consider¬ 
ed as archaic Niha-Maruwi and some as common to the various 
dialects of the ancient vocalic Sumatran, but others are evidently 
of Nias origin. The Niha vocabulary, it may be remarked, has 
been more Malaicised than the Maruwi, so that the ancient com¬ 
mon glossary is probably better preserved by the latter. 

A few words have special Mantawe aifiiiities and a larger num¬ 
ber South Sumatran (Rijang, Komreng, Lampong.) These must 
belong to an archaic and diffusive glossary. 

Several words connect Maruwi with eastern vocabularies and 
especially with those of the trans-Javan or Bima-Timorian band, in 
which the elliptic phonology is also strongly marked,— yna-odi-n 
white, m-iiti-n Timor 5 a-hin teeth, toa-hine Belof mehlu 
monhey, Timor belo; luan stream, Endeluvuf ahee,j^r*e, Ende 
ahi \ ii drink, ngi-\k Savu. These words do not necessarily prove 
that the Maruwi colonised the Timorian islands or Timorians the 
Baniak islands. For the present they merely shew that Maruwi was 
one of the ancient Sumatran vocalic dialects akin to Niha, Man¬ 
tawe and Bata, and probably to many others now moiUfied or 
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eitinct—that its phonology underwent elliptic and aspirate chafiges 
like the Nihan, Mantawe^ Tilanjang and Bata—and that from this 
Sumatran vocalic group several varieties of the same vocables were 
carried to the eastern islands. The Maruwi navigators may have 
founded eastern colonies as well as the Nihas and Batas, but a 
larger vocabulary must be examined before inferences so specific 
can be drawm At present it is sufficient to remark that the voca¬ 
lic, aspirate and elliptic phonology of the Timorian, Moluccan and 
Polynesian dialects^ and a very large number of those forms of the 
insular vocables that are most prevalent in these groups, are found 
preserved in the languages of the western islets of Sumatra. The 
civilisation of the Niha and the vestiges of the pre-Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion of the Bata, connect tlie old Sumatran race with that which 
most largely colonised the eastern islands ; and the circumstance 
that most of the dialectic varieties of the Sumatran voca¬ 
bles are found in eastern vocabularies, can only be explain¬ 
ed by the greater number of the maritime Sumatran tribes 
having in the same or in successive ages, voyaged to the 
eastward for trade, rapine, war or colonisation. In the presence 
of the Indian, Ultraindian, Arabic, European and Chinese navi¬ 
gation, and that of the Javans, Malays and Bugis with their 
improved vessels, the ancient Jfilia-Polyncsian maritime art 
has decayed among the Maruwi, ISfiha and Mantawe, but the 
last still retain some traces of it, and in the Philipines, the Moluc¬ 
cas, Micronesia and Polynesia it continues to fiourish with varia¬ 
ble vigour. When it was in the ascendant in Sumatra, the fleets 
of Tapanooly Bay, of Tuwanku Bay, of Nias and the Pagai 
islands may have more than rivalled the Moluccan and Micronesian 
in the range of their voyages; and to the possession of these fleets 
we must ascribe the spread of the Hiraalaic race from Sumatra 
to the eastern confines of Polynesia. 

The connection between the Maruwi vocabulary and that of the 
Niha, the Mantawe, the Tilanjangs and the Batas will be specially 
examined in describing the Nihas. 

If we now view the Maruwi glossary on the side of its conti¬ 
nental affinities we find that like the other Sumatran vocabularies 
it bears the impress of all the great formations that have been 
lecognised in Asoncsia. Of the words more particularly examined 
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belo’^, the Pronouns, Definitives (annexed), and Numerals with 
the words for JSTose^ Teeth, Hand, Ear, Fire, Moon, White, 
Large, Eat, Drink, Sfait, Blotlier, Child, Fish, Tree (2) Cocoa-^ 
nut. Stone, Tire, and are Malagasy ; that the words 
for Hair, Bye, Earth, Hill, Night, Slack, Dark, Small, Yes, 
No, Man ( 1 ), Wo 7 nan) Brother (or Dog, Gat, Bird, 

Monkey, Snake, Tree ( 1 ) Plantain, Rice, Earth, Hill, Stream, 
and Ship?iVO HiMalatc (Chino-Hiiualaic, Scytho*Himalaic &c) •, 
and that those for Water, Sun, Day, Star, Short and Sleep are 
Draviro-Aus'Tralxan. 

Most of the vocables belong to the great Suraatro^Polynesian 
formation, but the archaic individuality of Maruwi in relation not 
only to Bata and the other Sumatran dialects but to Nihan, is 
illustrated by its possession of some forms having a peculiar 
connection with Himalaic or Malagasy and with eastern Asone- 
sian* For example the 1 st pron. re-hii has a distinct and very 
archaic connection with Malagasy, Re is a current Malagasy 
definitive, but Malagasy now uses iza as the prefix. When the 
language was first transplanted to Sumatra the pronominal root 
hu, ku, must have been free, and admitted of different preposed 
definitives. It occurs not only with the sibilant but with other 
forms of the liquid in different Asonesian vocabularies. 0 -bo 
large, is another example of the retention of an archaic Malagasy 
and Nilotic form (o-bo-ma Shangalla, a77i-bii Malagasy), Nihaand 
Mantawe have another Malagasy form t-bi, e-be. The broad form 
is preserved in the New Caledonian amA)o\-da* Aixefire, preserves 
the Malagasy form afe, the common Asonesian being afi, ahi. The 
Malagasy vowel is also preserved in lahe man. Examples like 
these show that the pure Malagasy was first deposited on the western 
islets—and probably also on the adjacent coasts—of Sumatra, 
and that there have been less frequent and extensive linguistic 
mixtures and consequent corruptions in these islets than in Suma- 
tra itself. 

To compare each of the vocables even in Mr Rosenberg^s short 
vocabulary with those of all the other Asonesian and the connect¬ 
ed continental tongues would demand a volume, and the results 
^vottld be much less satisfactory and determinate than those I have 
derived from my general comparative vocabulary, and from the 
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consideration of the insii lar languages in the mass. The Maruwi 
is but one of some hundreds of dialects having a similar history, 
and the peculiarities of each of which ate mainly due not to a 
difference in the succession of great formations and gradual ethnic 
revolutions which have resulted in making it what we now find it 
to be, but to the fact of so many distinct groups of tongues 
having co-existed throughout a long lapse of time, and given rise 
to various local linguistic currents. Each dialect, however much 
sequestered, has, from time to time, been affected by intrusive 
ones, gi ving rise to new special affinities and diminishing some old 
ones. Thus in proportion as Baniak replaces old words by 
Malayan its Nihan element decreases. As its special Nihati 
ingredients increased it became the less Batan, and the more it 
gained from other Sumatran tongues generally during its later 
history, the more must it have lost of those specific affinities to 
eastern vocabularies which arose at an earlier period. It is quite 
consistent with such a gradual restriction or localising of its more 
intimate relationships, that its general ethnic position with refer¬ 
ence to the great formations of Asonesia, should remain little if 
at all changed. The mutual intermixture of a dozen languages 
forming one of the groups in a large family does not affect their 
relation to the family or that of the family to the wider alliances 
in which it has a place. 

That the historical evidence furnished by the vocables may be 
the better undei*stoo d, I have adduced a few in each class and in 
the first place indicated the Asonesian i‘ange of each of them, 
giving examples of those varieties that most resemble the Baniak. 
The formation by which the root was communicated to the islands 
is then mentioned, and one or more of the forms which it has in 
that formation are cited. As an exemplification of the full light 
which is thrown on the origin of the Asonesian vocables by taking 
not one but all or several of those that are prevalent in diflerent 
vbocaulariea or in the same vocabulary with changes in meaning, 
I have in one or two instances appended the synonymes current 
in the other Sumatran languages and their derivation. 

1, PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES- 

The 1 st pron. rehu (re-hu) has the Malagasy and Bata form 
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of the Semilo-Libyan and Oceanic aspirate and guttural root hu, 
ku. To this it prefixes a definitive, a usage common to the 
Malagasy and Semito-Libyan with most of the East Oceanic 
pronominal systems. Re is a common definitive of the Semito- 
Libyan and Malagaso-Polynesian formations, and de, le, ne ; ra, 
da, la, na &c, are variations of the same particle. Re is a 
Malagasy form (Ethn, P. ii, c. v, sec. 6, sub-scc. 6). 

Comp, a-hu, tVa-hu or Malagasy (ku poss.), an-a-ku 

or a-wa-ku Babylonian, a-hu Bata, a-ku Malay, 3^-a-u-[probably 
from i (z)-a~Qi) u] Niha, K.isa, i-a Lampong, Komreng, 52 -a-k 
Iloko, c/a-ku Malay, na-k\i Ealignini, wa-hu Biraa, Za-kii Lobo, 
rw-ku Kaili, and a-K-ku Wugi, the nearest to the Baniak re-hu. 

The 2d pron. rio (?’Z-o) appears to combine the same prefix 
with a contracted form of the common Niha-P olynesian root. 
The Bata ho and the Timorian ho, o (Timor, R otL Lieti, Kisa) 
are the same variety. The prefix H- is found in the Malay 
<Zi-kau, Larapong m-ku, Javan di^ko* The Belo i-ri is probably 
a contraction of a similar variety. The Tilanjanji baree {ha-re'-e^ 
is an analogous form in which the root is rep resented by e (koe, 
kue being a common Asonesian form) and the labial prefix is 
superadded as in the 3d pron, &<?-hey (comp, the 1st pron. 5 a-kau 
Bajo, wa-M-ku Pasir, mi-fa-ko Sumba and the 2 d wi-ka Binua, 
wia-n-ko Pasir). The Belo i-ri is an analogous E. Indonesian 
form, with the root elided. 

The 3d pron. dio is Malay dia, nia, Landak diyo, Goront. tio 
&c. 

The definitive prefixes a-, pew-, gw-, are Malagaso- 
Polynesian. The sonant form occurs in Nihan ^a-, Gebe ga- 
&;c. 

The qualitive and assertive wza-, me-, m- is the common Mala¬ 
gaso-Polynesian particle. 

The def. postfix -Za, -Z is the -na of Malagasy and the -?ia, -Za, 
rcL &c of many eastern vocabularies. La also occurs assertively 
in mor-Za sleep. It is used assertively in many Niha-Polynesian 
languages, 
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2. NUMERALS. 

The numerals are the Malagaso-Poljnesian, 1 asa^ 2 dua, 
^ telu, 4 ampe, 5 lima, 6 anam, 7 iitu, 8 walu, 9 siwa, 
10 fulU« The only departures from the Malagasy forms are asa 
1 , ampe 4 (Ache am pet, Malay ampat) and anam 6 (Malay &;c), 
the Malagasy prefix being e in 1 and 4 and not a^, am- and 6 
wanting the final m. The Nako-nako forms are somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, and several of them have the postfix -ho or -o. They are 
I sawo, 2 due-0 (Malagasy due), 3 tlo-bo, 4 atu (for fatu), 
5 littta-&o, 6 auum, 7 iatu-&o, or itu (for fitu), 8 ulu-&o, 
0 siwa, 10 nolu« 

3. NAMES OF ATTRIBUTES. 

White. 

maodin (ma-odin) B., udisig N. * Sumatran and coin. In- 
dones. puti &c. A nasalised form is found also in Timor mutin 
and Bali puting, of which the gutturalised Borneon putik, puti 
are variations, Bisayan has busag. The elision of the labial 
initial occurs also in Main ute ute, Mangkasari utim, Pormosan 
ma-usi &c. The prefix is the com. Malagaso “Asonesian qualitive 
ma-, still prevalent in E. andN. Indonesia and Polynesia, although 
rare or modified in Sumatra. The n, -ng may be simply the nasal 
final often taken by the Malagasy vocalic words in the consonan¬ 
tal Indonesian dialects. But it is possibly the definitive as in the 
Cerami puti-ra &c. 

Malagasy futsy, fuchi, futi, fusi. The sibilant is preserved in 
the Niba a-fusi, Tidori ma-busi, Madura a-puse, Karangau rom- 
pos, Celebesian ma-busi, ma-busa, Bisayan busag, Formosan ma- 
usi, The root was carried eastward in this form by the Microne 
sian stream (Pelew bowse, Ualan was, was-was, e-wuet, Radak 
e-mus, Rotuma fis), but not by the Papuauesian or Polynesian. 

The Malagasy vocable is African,—fuchi Agau. The root in 
various forms—more often fa, ba,fa, bu&c, than fi, bi ic, and with 
or without prefixes and suffixes—is the most prevalent Semito- 
Libyan ; abiad, abiar &c Arabic, hais Saumali, hathi Galla, ht 
Egyptian, fasi, afads &c Sereras gr,, ped, bisa Bode, padi Pika, 
4 -basi-Ze Ngambana, fade Mandara. Tke final changes frequently 

* B., Baniak; N. Nako-Nako (or Marsden’s). 
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from the dental to the liquid,e-far Mso, e-buri Bute, o-wuru Okam 
^a-hiul Ham, fall Haasa (comp, fade Mandara), puru Gebo gr. 
<z-pura Boko, a-hule Gadsaga, a-pfara Burabete, fora Ntere, 
mbara Ekamtulufa gr., bul Bornui, bu-buli Goali, i^io-pula Bagba- 
lan, a-fire Susu, se-fire Tene. The labial root simple and duplica¬ 
ted is also common 4-fo, i-fa, «-fe, pfu, ^w«-fo, e-fu, pu, e-we, we, 
fufu, fifu, bubu, e-pupa, popo, a-puwa, t-hfi, y^«-pup kc, &c. 
These radical forms and the common variety in which the final is 
a liquid 1, r, rarely n, are not to be considered as derivatives from 
Semitic, but as having descended, like the cognate Semitic terms, 
from the mother formation. The root is nearly universal, and it 
occurs with a liquid final in the Scytliic, Draviro-Australian, and 
-—applied to silvery gold and iron —in Seraito-Libyan (bir, bir-^a, 
il-at &c, &c). While the rarer African form fuchi [=fusi] is 
current as white in Malagasy, the more common African pula, 
pura, bul, puru is preserved in Malagasy in one of its secondary 
applications, moon vula. The root is Chino-Tibetan as well as 
Scythic but with a final guttural pe’, pa^, pue’ &c Chinese, phyok 
Thochu. Khamti also preserves the k, phyuk. In Barman Naga 
&c it is lost, phyii, a-po &c. See Ethn. Part II., c. v., S. 11 .— 
Iron, Silver. [See Appendix, White.] 

XtlaLCln* 

medenij (m-eden) B. mitome, (m-itome) N. Sumatran and 
Indones. com. Malay &c, itam, Niha, Pampangan u-itu. The 
0 of the N. variety is found in some Borneon and Celebesian 
vocabularies, m-etom, ma-iton, wo-itomu &c. The final becomes 
nasal in some dialects, itang Tranganu, idong Simda. The Javan 
chemu has an independent connection with continental forms of 
the root. 

Ultraindian, dam Siam, nam Khamti, den Anam, chara 
Singfu, ^u-tscham Bodo, ^a-sara Garo, chang Mon, chang-Zo 
Changlo. The root is probably current with other meanings 
(blue, green, dark, &c&c) in other Himalaic vocabularies. Tengsa 
and Nogaung Naga have for green fa-cham. The root is proba¬ 
bly Tatar-chara, chona, shem-el &c. 

Daxk. 

malawa (^na-lawa). Rijang blgck wa-lau (see Black)^ Hi- 

HALAIC. 
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Ziarge, 

obo (o‘-bo) Niha t-bi, Mantawe e-be-?/o, Polynesian pu^ New 
Caledonian ainAioi-da. 

Malagasy, aw-bu, a~bu, bei, be. African o-bo-ma Shangalla, 
ct-vee Tigre. Scythic, e-mo, bin a??i-ba Tungusian &c. 

Small* 

ada-ada. [The Niha idi, Mantawe te-te, Bata ete, Polynesian 
iti, iki, chi, Australian miti &c &c is a different root, of Dravi- 
rian origin]. 

Chino-Himalaic. Chin, short te, de, to. Horpa igra-de, 
Thochu thatha, Lepcha atan. Barman ato, to. The Himalaic ex¬ 
panded form Bhotia thundung, Miri adyadag, Dhimal to-toka, is 
found in Niha aduko, Cerami tuktuk &c. 

Shoirt. 

widap Silong a-bit, Onin fisio, Utanata me-meti, Australian 
small miti. 

Dravirian, imiting KoL The other Dravirian forms of the 
root are also found in Asonesia. The broad TJraon phuda, Garo 
bandok is represented by the pandak, pendek, ma-pundii, ma- 
pundi, ma-puncho, ponok of Sumatran and other Indonesian 
vocabularies. The Bisayan wie-u-put, ??2»(i-Z2-pot, Polynesian poto, 
poko may be a contraction of forms in nd, or a pure Dravirian 
form (pnda TJraon, putti Telinga &c). 

Yes. 

anga. jav. ingge, Mantawe onon [Rajmahali onon] Philip, 
oen, uan, un. 

Hemalaio in Bhotian, inge Gond, (? in-^g), anga Kiranti, an 
Milchanang &c, ongo Bodo, onon Male. 

Ho. 

baos&, Binua beh, Simang mina, biak, Bade amuna, Lampong, 
Komreng iScc mawot. 

Chino-Himalaic. Chin, bo, mo. Bhotian &c ma, me, men, 
Naga mau, Thochu, Kiranti mang, Kol bano &c &c &c (Scythic 
abu &c). 


2 Vol. NS 1 
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mangan (?wa-ngaii) Sumatran and com, Indon. also, m2-ngaE 
Lamp., TTza-kan Malay, me-ngan-ie Parigi, me-nam Aru, wa-nga 
Mille, Wiradurei, a-rara Jalakura, fa-gi-nono, pa-ii-ngungu 
Tilanjang, The last is the Malagasy form when applied to drinky 
and in Tilanjang the same form is both eat and drinky the word 
for water being added in the latter application (fagi-nono lewo 
lewo). A similar root is Draviro-Ultraindian, but the resem¬ 
blance to the Malagasy is much closer. 

MiiLAGAST wwA^-nana, Ao-w-ana (see Drink), 

Drink. 

u; Mantawc lo, (for no) contractions of a com. Indonesian word 
m^-num Bata, Malay &:c, mangi-nn Parigi, maki-nxi Lobo, e-nu 
Sumba, Polynesian, ngi-nxim Mangkasar &c, ngi-xi Savu (Baniak 
u) &c &c. 

Malagasy mz-nunu, mi-nono (a variation of the root for eaty 
nana, and preserved in the Tilanjang nono, ngangu eat, drink). 
It is a common African root, nu, nyu, ni, nin Zimbian &c. In 
African languages and in Malagasy it is also applied to milk, 
Malag. ro-nono subs., m-nono verb, Africa nono Hausa, Limba, 
Nufi gr. Mandingo fam.j neni Grebo gr. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian root has also been imported into Indo¬ 
nesia. Bhotian thung, Kiranti dung, Sunwar tung, Bodo lung, 
Mon sung. Xaga tunun. Indonesia has tunu Bima, tinuRoti. 

The North Dravirian unah, ona &c has probably a radical 
connection with the Africo-Malagasy nunu. 

Sleep. 

moria (morZa)) Niha muru, mar, Mantaw'e mareA, Onin ma- 
rawa, Bima maru, Polynesian vale, Tasmanian malong-Tza."*^ 

B RAVI RIAN maru Karnataka; Bodo mudu-bai, mudu-lang, 
Lepcha mithu-p. 

The Malagasy tory, watory [Zimbian tolo, dere, dale, lale 
&c] is one of the more common Asonesian vocables—turi Pasir, 
a-tuli Balignini, ^a-turu Tojo, ?na-dura Mille, ma-tn Taraw^a &c. 

* The root may be ra, I’e, le, ru. The Mantawe variety favours this analysis 
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4. NAMES 01? PARTS OF THE BODY. 

Head. 

Ijlu B. and N. Suraatro-Polynesian, common. 

Malagasy or Ultkaindian. The Asoncsian ulu is a pure 
Scythic form—ulu, Samoiede—and, as is so frequently the case, 
the Scythic root is current both in the Semito-African and in the 
Himalaic provinces, rendering it uncertain from which the Asone- 
sian has been derived. In the former the Malagasy luha, lua, 
loa, has numerous sisters, In, olu, alo, ar-Zc, our, ru~s &c, &c, the 
liquid being the most prevalent Caucaso-African root for head. 
The form which the common Oceanic word for hair —vulu Mala¬ 
gasy, buhl Sumatran, fuiu Polynesian—takes in several Indone¬ 
sian languages, welua, bilua &cand the Paser, Bajo and Sarabawan 
form for face rua, favor the derivation of ulu from the Malagasy 
lua. In the Indian and Ultraindian province the term is excep¬ 
tional, being only found in Singhalese olua and in the Yuma and 
Manipuri group alu, lu. Por face and /mr, however, the term 
is Hindi rukh face^ alak hair (comp. Ink hair Binua, lug-in 
Sumba,ruk-atu Savo (alu head Tarawa, and, with slight variations, 
com, in Asonesia). The Malagasy full form luha is allied to these, 
but its more immediate grouping is probably with the Semito- 
African rosb, ras, rus, etrus, rusa (Haragi), head^ which again are 
Caucasian, ras haivy and Scythic— head Tl\ro^,y ox^^emhead 
XTgr. {Jace rosa, rozha &c Fin, ortza Hung). 

Fair, 

bo B., bu N.; bu Niha; Sumatro-Philipine, Sumatran, In¬ 
donesian com. ; the full form being buk, bu*, bo*. Ubu* Bata, 
bu* Rejang, buho, buok, buwa Lampong, Borneon and Philipine, 
poho Polynesian. The Malay rambut appears fo be the same 
root with the liquid pref., ra? 7 t-but, (euph. for ra-but) comp, dor 
poch Formosa, am-puwa Onin. 

Chino-Himalaic, pu Bhotian &;c, bo, mo Chinese, ub Kol 
&c hair y bu, buho, bohii Kol head. The Malagasy and Semito- 
African vulu, bulu hairy feathers See, is equally common in 
Asonesia. 

Eye, 

mata B. and N. Sumatro-Polynesian, com. 

Chino-himalaic. The Malagasy muso is connected with the 
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Zimbian sibilant root for eye^ head. The 2iinbian labial 

pref gives plural forms for eye^ maso, ??^ato, mezo &c, but maso is 
a regular singular form for face in the S. E. Zimbian group 
adjacent to Malagasy. The Galla mata head, is probably also 
Zimbian (i. e. wa-ta; Zimh. m?/-tua, mo-te &;c). The Padsade 
masa eye (prob. wa-sa Ziinb.) is a form similar to the Malagasy. 
In Asonesia the Borneon and Celebesian mato, Rotuman matho, 
resemble the Malagasy in the final vowel, but it is probable that 
they are merely variations of the common mata, which is Tibeto- 
Ultraindian in the Anam, Ka, Chong, Manipurian, Garo, Kiranti, 
Siraang and Binua form, mak, mat, the more com. Himalaic forms 
being mot, mok, mig, mik, mit &c. [See Ethn. App. B. and D. 
to chap, vi., Part II.— voce Eye], 

Nose« 

i%ons B.f ihong) iahong N". Bata igong, Iloko ugong, 
Formosa gong-os, Rijang, Lam pong iyong, Malay, Nias &c, idong, 
Javan irong, Borneon urung, com. Indon. in diff. forms. 

Malagasy uru, urun, cron, urong (probably a contraction of 
the Scytho-African murun, burun &q.) 

Semito-African mur‘ghum, mura-ef, muhiirah, muliar; muddo 
(Kafia) 5 norune (Gadsaga) ; e-piila, puno, mbula (8. E. Zimbian) 
miare, nyore, raer, nyor (Gurma gr.), mola, mero (Grebo gr.) 
imu (Yoruba gr.), milindo, amin (Bulom gr.) bihl Pepel; Cau¬ 
casian mail, mirr, mara, mahar &c, Scytliic, oforo Tungusian, 
hixTuri) burm, parwn, murww, &c, Turkish. The same root, with 
the dental postfix, is mouth in Malagasy mulu^w and lip in Scythic, 
Asonesian &c.—[Journ. Ind. Arch, ix, 226 &c]. The full Scytho- 
African forms for nose are also preserved in Asonesia porong 
Manahar, murung Wiradurei, mum Peel Riv., moral Moreton 
B., wirin Onin, birimbu Utanata (comp, wiling lip Australian, 
bibir Malay &c, bir Japan). 

Teethk 

yeng B., ahean5 ahin N., shon Mantawe, wahine Belo, wa- 
hang Manado, wasi Mangarai, isi Borneon, Celebesian, ngisi 
Kaili, Ende, nilii Endo, Timor, nelian Timor, ngifin Tagalo, nifan 
Onin, nipun Sumatran, nifo Hoorn and 0., Pol.. Very com. in 
various forms, (fi=lu=si). 
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Malagasy nifi In Africa, ni is a common root ni, tiyi, 

no kc —and in some vocabularies with prefixes or postfixes riyi-H, 
ni-re, ke-mn, pw-nyi, cZi-ni (pi. 7?i?:-ni). appears to be 

this root with the Semito-Libyan labial def. postfixed in accord¬ 
ance witli the more common usage in place of being prefixed as 
in the Fuhip/-nin, (pL ^?^-mn) Pepel pz-nyi (pi. z-nyi). The 
root also occurs in the double African form in Indonesia nin, ngin 
Mille, nini Am. The Malay gigi appears to be a hardening of 
fi’oni the duplicated or plural form nifi-nifi or ninifi. 
The Tagalo ngi-pe, ngi-pin, Hoorn and C. and Pol. ni-fo may 
connect the Malagasy form with the broad Asonesian ni-pun 
Sumatra, ni-fan Onin, ne-han Timor &c &c, but some of these 
may be of Draviro-Ultruindian derivation, Drav. pal, palla, 
pallu, pal/i, Milcbanang bung [Scythic pane, pan/i^, poni^, pin, 
pu &c], Lepcha npho, Newar Singplio wa, Abor pbi, zpang, 
Naga pa, wa, Siam fan, fuan, Kambojaii ^m-bang. The Chinese 
and Tibeto-Burman roots are different. The African nin, ni &c, 
as well as the other common African term sin, dsin, zo, zu &c, 
are Semitic, sin Arabic, sinun Arabic of Adirar, ( ? Himyaritie), 
sinon Gara, sinin Mahrah. Prom the Zimbian ci/-ni, pi. m-ni 
&c, it is possible that in the Semitic term si was archaically pre- 
fixual, and the primary form sz-ni, 5z-nin, 52 -non &c. Comp, the 
Malagasy lila tongue, the African nene &c tongue, and the 
Caucaso-Scythic nin, nina, nil, nun &c tongue, nose, terms closely 
related in archaic glossology to each other and to tooth. But in 
most of the Zimbian vocabularies the sibilant is preserved, (see 
Journ. Ind. Arch, ix, 208) and the Caucasian sibi, sila, zil, ziul, 
zulwe, /izzii, the Turkish shil and the Tibeto-Burman so, syo, syu, 
swa, swe &c, make it clear that the primary Semite-African term 
was the Scytho-Caucasian sibilant with the liquid terminal (sil, 
sin); that in the forms sinz'zi, smun, the superadded liquid is the 
Semitic pi. postfix; and that in the African vocabuaries in which 
ni, nin &c, appears as the root, the true root has been elided. In 
the Asonesian vocabularies in which the sibilant or the pure 
aspirate sometimes takes the place of the aspirate labial, th^ 
variations are attributable to the strongly aspirate propensity of 
the Niha-Polynesian phonology, and to the facility with which 
the aspirates of all the organic clashes of sounds pass into each 
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other. Thus in the Polynesian group f becomes li in Hawaian 
and Maori, and h becomes ^ in Samoan and Pakaofa. [Elhn. 
Part I, ch. 3, sec. 1]. The aspirate and sibilant forms for teeth 
are evidently not derivatives from the broad Tibeto-Burman swa, 
swe, See. 

Hand. 

anahn N* The word is not given in the Baniak voc., but it 
has gau arm and gau anangan finger; tangan Sumatran com., 
tanang Madura ; Indon. com. 

Malagasy tanana, (tana-wa, comp, mz-tana to seize) to which 
the Madura tanang and Baniak anangan (for tanangan) adhere 
more closely than the prevalent tangan &c. The root ta (often 
also reduplicated, tata) is found throughout the entire length of 
the Seytho-African band (Scythic, Caucasian, Semitic, African) 
as handy fingery army also foot, toey leg. It takes final n, 1, m &;c 
in several other vocabularies, e. g. tono Kamschatkan, z^dan 
Samoiede; Africa tando handy foot Musentandu (with the words 
for arm and foot conjoined), ndam Bagba, na-tale Gurma, ^tan- 
ukod foot Anan, (iikod leg, ztan radically hand or foot), tan- 
dsame foot Gadsega, danza hand Nyamban (but in the S, E. 
Zimblan group the duplicated root ndada, ntata, pL ma-ta is the 
proper form, as in Egyptian). The Malagaso-Polynesian dimy, 
limi &c ^^hand^% is finger and toe in Zimbian lemi, liemi, 

liam, lembu &c. 

Ear. 

telinga* com. Sumatra-Rotuman talinga &c. 

Malagasy, talinhe, tadign &c. Semito-African adan, aton, 
aio, etu, eti, tulo, tulu, tula, tuli, kuni-na, {h for t), kune, g\in\xfa 
&c. The Malagasy adheres in its root vowel to the Gara a-zan, 
Gonga aM-sa and Soa (adanah) forms of Semitic. The Malagasy 
sufina is also Sumatro-Polynesian (suping, kuping &c). 

5. WORDS OP FAMILY AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP. 

Man. 

1. atha B. (Jiomo) taka Tilanjang, ataha, ma-chua (chua for 
tua) male, Niha, moriau Mantawei, tau Timorian gr., tano, tani &c. 
Philip, hain^y ftatiia &c Borneon. Fathery Philip. Aatha, t^tha 
&c., Pol. mo-tua &c. 
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Himalaic, te’ man^ husband Siniang, tanga generic, Qiusband^ 
voife) Kasia, tang Naga, generic (in tang-ngyu wife) [Comp, jan- 
tan, maUj Malay (jan is a root for male^ Sanskrit <&c), a-toni, 
many Timor, tane, tangata, many Polynesian (whence kanaka, 
kane) &c], dagh-^o, jako husband Bhotian, dach Milchanang, 
thong-po male Changlo, thuk male of animals Khamti, due tb. 
Anam, tho ib* Barman. The Simang te' and Tilanjang taka 
preserve the guttural of the older Himalaic forms. 

The root is a Scythic one and very widely diffused, bu^ in 
most vocabularies it signifies fathery e. g. ata Chukchi, Turkish, 
Ugro-Fin (atei, ofa &c), thei Anam, ta Kambojan, ata, nda &c 
Africa. The Ugrian double form tato, dadei &c is still more com¬ 
mon, or rather it is universal, being sometimes current for grand^ 
fathevy uncle, chief &g. where there is a separate word fov father. 
In Africa it is the proper Zimbian term, tata &c the Semito- 
Libyan being the labial aba, baba, bawa, ba &c. (also Scythic and 
universal). It is Asonesian, tatai Philipine &c, dato grandfather, 
chief, Malay &;c.,—Dravirian, tande, father, tata grandfather, 
—Indo-European dada &c. 

2. siialie (^^lahe) B. (vir). Com. Sumatran and Tndones., 
(dt-lahi Bata, laki Malay &c &;c, rabi Bima). 

Malagasy, lahy, lehi-laliy, la-lahe, la-labe, la-lae, la-lae-t 
(Bata lai, Malay lai, laki-laki, la-laki, la-lalie, arake-^). Comp, 
rai or ray, ranga-hy Malagasy, langa-i Celebes. The root is 
Scytbo-Semltic, and the final /^(frequently convertible to s or Ze in 
Malagasy) refers the word to the Semitic form of a Scythic term, 
Mahrah reg, Gara reg, raj, Arabic ruj-wZ, raj-aZ, raz-eZ, Caucasian 
leg (Osetic). Turkish er, ir, erchek, erkek, arini &c, Mong. are, 
Ugrian alma, ulmn, ohrs, lize, ilset &c. The pure root is also 
Draviro-Australian al, ala, alu, horh, horro, leh, ^eah &c; Indo- 
Eur., er, air; and Chino-Ultraindian, Ian, la, rin, ling, lu &c. 
The guttural final or suffise is found in some of the Ultraindo- 
Gangetic forms. In these ii is probably the Tibeto-UUraindian 
postfix, but it may be merely the final n, ng of Chinese <fec 
gutturalised. Comp. Mikir a-Io male, Chnnglo la^o male (of sume 
animals), Lau lo-^ child (generic), Abor mi-Io husband, (mi-yeng 
wife), mi-lo-ko hoy, Singpho la husband, mala for the lower 
animals, (num-sa female) Kami loh male (small animals), lulu 
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male (birds). The Ugrian num &c is also found in Africa 

or-??i Tumali, bar Tumbuktu, rii-ma Egyptian; Mbarike u-rom, 
Tiwi nom, Galla n-um &c and probably also in the Semitic generic 
while the other Ugrian form ilset, lize is not only the type 
of the Caucaso-Semitio and Malagasy rej, raj, lah, lahet, but of 
the Kandin elis, Mandara shile, &c. The Baga i-ruyii-m (pi. a- 
rugii-m ) has the Semito-Malagasy form. 

The Malagasy generic word o\ona man^ (Asonesian ora?i«, 
omng &c) is a modification of the Ugrian form current also in 
Africa, orum Ijandoma. 

3. ala N., Bata hala, lai. The la, na of the generic 5^-ra or 
M-ra of Niban and si-nana of Mantavve. La, ra, na, nana &c 
appears to be the same root that is contained in la-hy, la-la-ki &c, 
Balignini la-la, as well as in la-we woman and in the Malagasy 
olo-wa. (See Woman ) 

Woman. 

Silawe (5^-lawe^. Niha hira lave or sira lave, also sialapi (sz- 
a-lapi for 5W*a-lapi), Eijangsz-Aa-lawe, Mantawe ^i-nana-Ieb, Sasa’ 
/e-lipi-nina, Ara man lifi, Viti a-lewa-lewa, Samba girl lipa ulii- 
lana. The la, li, le of la-ve, la-we, la-pi, li-pi, Ihfi, le-b, le-wa 
appears to be the generic root for man found in the masc. la-hy, 
ranga-hy of Malagasy. The final ve, we, wa, pi, fi, b appears to 
be the fem. root found reduplicated or with a prefix in the 
Malagasy vave, vavi, vaivave &c and Asonesian vaivi, babai, 
mabei, mabe, bawi, babi-m, vahi-n^, mobe-wz, wawi-we &c &:c. 
The root occurs alone in the Sunda we, Wugi bei. If la-hy or la- 
hi and la-w^ were respectively man and woman in archaic Malaga¬ 
sy, it would follow that hy or Id was the aichaic Semito-Libyan 
guttural masc. particle still current in Sottentot and of which 
traces are preserved in the Semitic pronouns. (E. 11 , c. v., sec. 6J. 
It remains to enquire if it had a similar power in archaic Caucasian 
and Scythic. Ku, cho &c occurs as a masc. root in the latter. 

Fathei: 

uau- This is evidently a softened form, but as there is no other 
example of the kind in the Sumatran group and it is not obviously 
referable to any of the current terms, its aflinities must remain 
undetermined. There are several eastern terms from which such 
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a form might be derived, upua Baton, tuatna Celebesian &c (ama 
ama Tilanjang). The Malay wa is probably an allied term. 

Mother* 

none. Bisayan nanei; the more common form of the root is 
inang, ina &;c. The Baniak form is current in other vocabularies 
as grandmother and grandfather^ nene Malay, &c, nini Sambawa, 
Wugi, nono Tagalo, ?amp. 

Malagasy neny, reny, nini. African nene Eulah, Isiele, eno 
Yala, inani Dankali, ina Tumali, Kandin,Mandingo,anen Kanyop, 
ni, ne, nye, na com. Scythic, nene, ini, ana &c Turkish, ani 
Tungus. &G &G I Chino-*Ultraindian aniang, nana, nane. 

Child. 

anah* Sumatran, Indonesian com^ anak, kanak Malay &c, 
sanak Lampong. 

Malagasy zanaka, zana, zaza. Africa,—Zimbian mo-ana, mo- 
anaka (S. E.), mo-anaku (Basunde) 5 Hausa da, dana, daka. If 
zii be the root the affinities are Semitic, Caucasian and Scytho- 
Iraiiian. 

Brother, Sister. 

agi (with the qualitives of sex si-lahe, sMawe). Mantawe sister 
bagi, vagi brother or sister Kagayan, pokh-lan br. Bawian, pagady 
6r. Magindanau, biig-to hr. Bisayan, weko br. Viti, bijom Tobi. 

Himalaic. Bhotian elder hr* pbogem,]S‘amsangya Naga elder 
br. i-pho, Singfu pu, Turkish brother ub’agira, Ugrian.pok-ysb,- 
wok Fin weiko, Yeniseian bitsch, Turkish bitscliei, Milchan- 
ang byacb, Khamti elder hr, bi-tsai, pi-tsai, {younger nong-tsai) 
Bengali sister bhagini. [The words are not included in Mr 
Brown's and Mr Hodgson’s comp, vocabularies. The Scythico- 
Tibetan labio-guttural root will probably be found in Himalayan 
or Ultraindian dialects in forms similar to the Asonesian]. 

0. NAMES OF DOMESTIC AND OF SOME WILD ANIMALS. 

Bog. 

asu (<z-su). Niha, Bata, Ache and com. in Indonesia (Javan, 
Timorian chain, Celebes, Borneo, Phili pines). 

Himalaic com. Naga su, hu, ^^-su, a-z, &c; Manipuri gr. thu 
&c ; Anam, Ka, Chong, sho; Kiranti Z^o-chu. The Indonesian form 
has been derived from the Naga variety and is one of the numerous 
vocables that were carried to Sumatra and the eastern islands by 
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that branch of the Sifan-Irawadi tribes which preceded not only 
the Biirman but the Karen as the dominant and most influential 
people of the Irawadi basin and Arracan. The Naga, Manipuri 
and Yuraa groups now best represent the dialects of this branch 
in Ultraindia. It is clear from the evidence of physical form, arts 
and customs that it was not merely the glossary but the race itself 
that spread to the Indian Archipelago, where it is now well repre¬ 
sented by all those tribes that retain the pre-Hindu or Himalaic 
civilisation,—the ruder Sumatrans and Borneons and many of the 
eastern tribes [Ethn* II., c. ii. and iv]. See Appendix Doa. 

Cat- 

misu (mi-su). There is no other example of this vocable in the 
Sumatran and Peninsular group. Allied forms are found to the 
eastward in Borneo, the Philipines and Polynesia, pusa, busi. 
Rotuma alone has pitsa. 

The term is Dravirian in the form pusi &c, Scythic, Caucasian, 
Semitic and Indian under the forms pishi, bis &c &c. But 
mz-su and ^i-tsa appear to be Himalaic, the sibilant being a 
common Him. root for the Cat. Comp. Kumi wwVcho, Joboka 
mesa; (sen, thu, chu occur as varieties of the root in other com¬ 
binations). 

Cow- 

jawi- Javan,—jawi Kawi, jajawi Basa Krama. This is proba¬ 
bly the same qualitive that is applied to things of foreign origin. 
But it may possibly be cognate with the more common sapi 
which appears to be the Himalaic labial root with the sibilant 
prefix. Sunwar bi, Limbu ya-pi, Karen ppi. 

Monkey 

mehlu. Timor belo, Magindanau ubol, Malay brok. 

Himalaic. Both meh, be, and lu, lo, rok are roots applied 
to the monkey. Naga veh, Singfu we, Silong Wak, Kurai hlait. 
The same roots and combinations are used for other quadrupeds, 
yoat be, me, b-lang (Drav. va-la), pu-run, cat byi-la, coiv ba- 
Jang, elephant p-lo, b-rang, horse b-roh, bo-ro’. In Malay the 
liquid root occurs uith the guttural prefix kra’ (A-ra^), Bata gere' 
{(JG-Vii) Silong /^-lak, Bodo ?;io-khara ikha-va)^ Garo ?/ifl-khre 
(ma-k-rc goat S. Tangphul.) 
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Fowl, Bird. 

Snano, manok (ma-nok). Sumatra-Pol. com* 

Ultraindian, Siamese nok, nuk, Murmi naga [applied to the 
duck in Scythic and other vocabularies]. 

Fish. 

enas B. nas N. (probably eTt-as, n-as). Niha, Pasir isa', 
Patnpahgan asan, Philipines ista, suda &c^ New Guinea sair, 
hisu &c, Kayan ma-sik. The Pampangari asan preserves the 
original Malaga so-African form. 

Malagasy hasandrano, i. e. hazan-drano, Toater-fish (drano 
water) as in Semitic. The root is the most common in Africo- 
Semitic vocabularies,—isi, os, doui, izo, esu, sue Zimbian, azu, 
azo, aze Isoama gr., isan Padsade, esen Akurakura, edsa 
Yoruba gr,, usa Amharic, esa Shangalla, sod Gara, samak Arabic, 
i. e., sa-mak water-fish (ma' water^ Gara mek), [so in the post¬ 
positional Tumbuktu haridiam water fish (hari water)) in Yala 
ebe-yenye (yenyi water), in Ekamontulufu ny-alap (alap water), 
in Mbofon ny-aneb (aneb water), &c]. The root is also Cau¬ 
casian, tschua &’-zheh 3 Armenian tzugne; Scythic, isse, yisya 
Yenis., ziz-f, zepf, tschep, Aino, zyenyj, zen Permian [also 
tscharyg &c, tsherik, probably tschor-yg, tscher-ik, shor being 
water and ik an archaic Chinese, Tibeto-Asonesian and—with the 
liquid final—Scythic, root for fish; so nimacha Tungusian, i. e* 
ni-macha, muja, muke, (c-mak, mok Chukchi—the Semito- 
African form—), ni, an archaic Scythic root for fish, preserved 
in the Yukahiri annil (a-nil) and Permian nan], sagasiin, dsaga-su 
&c Mongolian, i. e. saga-sun, usun water, saga the Scythic 
sibilant root for -fish with the guttural final as in Armenian, so 
nago-sun duck nago an archaic Asiatic root for hird, fowl ; 
Tibetan, izha’ Thochu,—as the sibilant root is not found in the 
other Tibetan vocabularies nor in the allied Gangeto-Ultraindian, 
izha’—a soft form of ishak—is probably an intrusive Mongolian 
term (from dsag, sag).* 

* The composite Scythic forms must be of proto-Scythic descent, for the qiiali- 
tive or possessive term follows the substantive, instead of preceding it as in 
Scythic. When tliis archaic Scytlio-Semitic combination was first used, the root 
must have had a more generic meaning. It probably included snakes. 
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Snake 4 

sawa. Bluntawe sabali, Tilanjang sauda, Jav. sawer, sawar^ 
Tojosawat, Baton sa, Bunerati sa’, [? sarpa Kawi, Sanskrit]. 

This word is probably from tlm Kawi and Sanskrit sarpa. 
The ultimate root is also Chino-Ultraindian sa^ shia, se^ chua &c 
Chinese, tliaom, sum Mon, thofii Angami Naga. The Tilanjang 
sau-da appears to pi'cserve the r of the Javati sawa-r in its da^ 
The Tojo has also the dental (so sawr Jav., saiit Mai. repli/). The 
form sawah is current in Malay, applied to a variety of the boa, 
ular sawah, but as the same word means met lancly’ this may 
also be its meaning when used as descriptive of this boa. 

7, FAMES OP TREES. PRUITS, HOOTS &C. 

Tree. 

awa ayu ayu, 

Awa is a variety of the common Indonesian labial word puang, 
pab, &Cp Tibeto-Ultuindian and Chinese, which is current in 
Niha for wood with a similar form, ewo, whence iwo Mairasi (New 
Guinea). (Chin, bu’, mo’ &c, Scythic ow, mu, mo, op &c). 

Ayu, which is also current in Savu and Gorontalo, and in the 
form ajii in Wugi, is a contraction of the prevalent Sumatro- 
Polynesian kayu (whence also perhaps kai of Aru, New Guinea 
and Tarawa), itself a softening of a sibilo-dental form preserved 
in kaju, Bima, Solor, Ende, Tidori, kathu Yiti, kajang Kawi, 
katu-oku Car Nicobar, kaliuy Philipines. The original is the 
Malagasy ka-kazu, hazu, baju. The same root is Indian kash, 
kath, gash, katte &c, Turkish agash, and Yeniseian oksa, kus- 
osbtsche &c. The Simang kuing is Ultraindian, akoi Maram, kai 
Anam, and the Molucco-Tarawan kai may be derived from it 
and not from kayu. The sibilant (variable to the dental) root is 
common in Africa with and without prefixes. The vowel is 
generally slender but the Grebo group has zii, dsu, tu. 

Coconut* 

WOh«nu (wob fruit”). Ach. u, Gorontalo bo-ngo, Timor 
nua, noh, Sumatra-Pol. com. nio Bali, Sasak, Baton, Bima, 
Totong, Magindanau, Iloko, niu Kisa, Eotuma, Viti, Polynesian, 
nior Malay kc. 

Malagasy voa-nio (voa, fndt). 
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Plantain (103). 

ganl. Bata gain, gol, galo, Bima kalo, Sumba kluu, Pam- 
pangan galean, TJtanata kamo. 

Tibeto-Ultraindian and Inbiin. ngala Bbotian, kala Ben¬ 
gali, Gurung, kela, kora &;c, Kol, kal-m Male, ker Hinduvi, 
kel-gaddi Singhalese, kalway Laii, klnei, klue, Anam. The 
same root is probably contained in the Bengali, Hindi and Kol 
kadali, kodal, kadli &c, Lepcha kar-dung, Anara kong-tin whence 
the Binua kan-tuk, Bawlan kin-tang, Madura ki-clang, Javan gi- 
dang. The tiiij dung tuk, tang, dang of these terms appears to 
be a separate root. Cornp. tang, yooknab Car Nicobar, ton-dok 
Pampangan, Tagalla. [See Appendix], 

Hioe* 

yamong (?/araong). Boiled Rice, bung Mandhar. me Samba- 
\va, mei Maginadanaii, minga Bunerati. 

Chino-TJltrainbian, wong, vong Naga, pimg Mon, bii 
Bonju, Kiiki, ta-ming Burman, a-pin Abor-Miri, mi Garo, ping, 
pbui, bui, fan, mi, bi, mei &c Chinese, The common Indonesian 
name for Rice bras is Himalaic, but applied to a different grain. 

The other names of fruits &c are the common Sumatran and 
Indonesian ones jambu, a-limo, mangis, dorian, £/-obi, tebu, 
aru, a-Uwii (nibong) tala (from kalacli). Odi hamhu, tuiigkol 
nipa, bongi pinang'^vo, not Malay or Bata. 

8. NAMES OF INANIMATE NATURAL OBJECTS. 

1. lepul B., (lepii-1) lopa, leopa lupa, labua, labu^'^J Phiii- 
pine, labu-^M island, Tojo, lapa Lifa, lepo Polynesian. Country 
libu Kahagan, lipu Gorontalo, Buol, lawo Solor. 

If the root be le, li, lo, it is Himalaic. See 2. 

2. lansa- N., (lan-sa) Simang country lang-ke, Sambawa ih, 
orung, Mille rurun. 

Himalaic, Mikir lang-Ie, Bhotiaii country lung-Ja, Play lang- 
koa, Khamti lang-nin, Naga all, Barman mvQ, Mishmi tavi, Mani- 
purian maAda, a-lu, Manyak maW, mli. The sa of lan-sa is also 
Tibeto-Uitraindian. 

Stone. 

batu; Sumatra-Pol. com, Malagasy vatu. 
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HUl. 

delob« Bat. dolok, dolang, deleng. The vocable is rare, 
tulik turi Grub, turi, tuli Maeid, tulit Aru, terio Onin, doro 
Sambawa, duru Bima, tadiila Sambawa, ?i^dula Suraba, dlai 
Silong. If, as is probable, de-, do- be the pi*ef. def. and the root 
lok, lang, leng, it is Himalaic—rok Lepcha, dok-ang Milch., rong 
Lhopa, dak Bhotian &c and Scythic, tak, tag, dag Turk* &c, lok 
Ostiak, &c. 

Water, 

oee B., waig wel N. Korareng, Lampong wei, tamp, wai, 
we. Sumatro-Pol, com. in various forms, wai being the most 
widely spread (Moluccan, Polynesian &c ue ui New Caledonia.) 
Both this vocable and the less prevalent ayer, ayira &c. (Maiayu 
&c) and aing, eng, aying, haen &c (Madura, Borneo) appear to 
be contractions of the full form preserved, with some variations, in 
the Silong a-waen, Saparua waelo, Timor wair, Utanata warari, 
Lobo walar, Onin stream wera-buan. Mairasi weari, Australian 
wadyang, purai, marye, &c water” or river/* 

DRAViBO-AirsTRALiAisr. Dravirian vella?n., yer, water, pa, 
varu, aru, era, pole, piinaZ river. Scythic wir-^a, wiro, bera, 
mura, waim, weiom, &c. Sanskrit vari, Pali wari. 
Stream, 

laan. Bata ley, Javan lepen, lipen, Bali tc-labah, Ende luvu, 
Roti leh, Kissa lapang, Magindanau lowa-saig. Comp. Water, 
Tilanjang lewo-lewo, lebu, libu, Rain Lampong labong, Llfu 
(Loyalty I.) lelapn, Mare (Ib.) ele, Tuanlu (New Cal.) ri,? Toro 
(Sol. I.) langi, Sea Lamp, lawok, Ache lawut, Malay &c laut, 
Yengin (New Cal.) halue, Polynes. moana, Marsh Malay &c 
rawab, rabah &c. 

Ultraindian, Rakhoing ri, re, Chepang, Mikir lang, Tablung 
Naga riang. River m-rik Rakhoing, p-rek Kambojan, lik Khyen, 
(leko Meri, t-lung Philip.) 

Pile, 

1. ahee B.; com. Sumatran api; Pol. afi, Ende, Pol. ahi, 
Binua, Landak ape. Sumatra-Pol. com. in various forms. 

Malagasy, afe, afu, afo. Africa,—Tumali ibe, ibi, Kamarail 
mo. Koelle’s voc. does not contain but for/io^lie gives afu 
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Mandara, zafi Hausa, bie Gura, efi Pavam, efie Boritsii, and for 
^mohe tke same vocable in several languages, e. g, afi, efi Toruba 
gr. 

awal N. (comp, balal N. walal, bolal B^),? Murray 1. wur* 
Ultraindian, Garo wol, ver, Manipur! group wan, 4avan, 
Singpho wan, Naga van. [See jSmw, Day]. 

Sun (Bay). 

mala bolal sun, walal day B., mata balal sun N. Rejang 
bilue, bilei, bilei-lueng day, Kagayan bilak swn, Aust. piinal sun^ 
Comp. Shy Niha banua, Madura, Sabimba, Sambawa wang, awan 
(^Cloud in Malay &c), Australian wono; Light ICahayan balawa, 
Kayan mala, Pol, malana, Day Australian ben, benan, Tana 
marareu. 

Drayirian Light belaku, velicli-am, Sun poliitu, Shy ban, 
vanaw, bonu, vin &c. ITltraindian Light h^u, wan, war. Sky 
bloei, pleng, wan, ban,, Sun wan, ban. Fire wan, van, wol 
(Garo), ver (Ib.) 

Moon- 

bawa B., bowa N., bawa Nihan, boi, pue, muea, mue, New 
Caledonian. These exceptional forms are probably contractions 
of the common bulan, bura, bara, &c, moon^ whitey like the 
Ternate w-buan, Tojo wa-buya, Dore baya whiter and the Aelio 
bluan, Tagalo baan, Keh dulan huan, Rotuman hual, &e 
Malagasy vola»a. The Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabulary has 
also vu\dL &c but the final -na, -n of the full Malayu-Polynesian 
forms refers them to Malagasy. Africa,—Bola gr., puli, pung-at, 
Biofada wulam-pa, Eilhani fulhen, Tivvi wuele, &c. With the 
primary meaning white the vocable is common in Africa. [See 
Whitel 

Stars* 

bantun N., bintau [f bintan] B. Sumatra-Pol. com. Radical 
forms are preserved not only in the common binta^i^ &c but in the 
Niha petu, Silong bituek, Tilanjang pidua, Sangir witui, Poljme- 
sian fetu, petu (Niha), Tasmanian potenu &c, &c. 

Draviriant and UnTRAiNDiAif, Ka patua (Tilanj.), Naga 
pitinu (Tasman.), Male bindeke, Uraon binka, South Brav, vin- 
min &c, Kol ?!-piI. The root bin, vin, pil, van is Scytho-Dravirian, 
and is applied to Fire^ Lightj Suuj Shy^ Mooiu [See Sun^ Five}. 
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Night* 

bungi B.j bailgi N.bungi, bongi Niha, bongin Bata. Siunatra- 
Pol. com. The root is also Black wa-bonge Parigi, paiigii, manga 
Polynesian, mangiiin Kagayan. 

Hikalaic, mon Murnii, (pung Rotiima, bung Mille, pang 
Rotuma, bong Tarawa, po Polynesian) me, be Chinese (we moi, 
po, pi Ugrian, Sam.), Maclt^ u, o, wu &c Chin, mce Burra, a-ping 
Thampe ^ blue mon-^o Tiberhad. 

9 . WORDS OP ART, 

Ship 

landong, probably dong with the la pref. nasalised, before the 
d: Boat 3f^-dong Kisa, longa Tagalo. 

Gangetic and ultimately Tibetan, donga, dongo, diinga &c 
&c. [See Ethn. ir, Ch. v, Sec. 11]. 

Boat, 

WOngi, Bat. buugki, Mantawe a-bak, a-vauk, Sumatra-Pol. 
com. wanagi, bangka, bangkong Borneo, Balignini vangka, vanga 
Viti, jJa-fanga Pol. &c &c. The Mantawe a-bak is found in Roti 
o-fakh, Bruner I. waga, Wugi pada-waka, Pol. vaka, va"a. 
These forms and the Redscar Bay wanagi (Maruwi wongi) 
indicate the main course of the Niha-Mantawe maritime art to the 
eastward—Timorian chain (and Celebes)—Moluccas—Papuanesia 
—Polynesia—and the general vocabulary confirms the indication. 
A second current connected Java, Borneo and the Philipines, and 
a branch from the Philipines formed the main one in the northern 
Moluccas. 

Indian, paka-da Tamil, pla-vaka Sanskrit. 

Gold. 

ulawan, a contraction of the com. Indonesian term, biilawan 
Bisayan, bulawa Celebesian, vulanu containing the Maiacraso- 
Asonesian root for white, moon See vula, bulaii See. The Mala¬ 
gasy term vula has been extended from white and siher to gold, 
and the qualitives mena red and fusi white are added to distinguish 
the two precious metals vula or vula-fatsi diver, vula-mcna gold. 
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The teri'ilory of Malacca extends along the western coast of 
the Malayan Peninsula, from the Lingie river in north latitude 
2^ 30, to the Cassang river in north latitude 2^* The coast line 
runs north-west and south-east. The settlement has never been 
properly surveyed, the only maps in the Government Offices 
being founded on old Dutch estimates, improved by partial 
surveys, made at different times. Using the best of these maps 
we find the territory to lie in an irregular parallelogram, the 
sea-coast forming the south, the river Cassang the east, the 
river Lingie the west, and a line from Mount Ophir to Sungie 
Londoo, on the Lingie river, the north boundary.^ The greatest 
length is 40 miles, while the breadth varies from 10 miles, at the 
w^est, to 28 at the east. The area has usually been calculated at 
1,000 square miles, an extent in excess of the truth. 

In the interior the country is arranged in a series of undulating 
hills and valleys, generally lying parallel to the sea-coast. There 
are no great ranges of hills, but a vast number of detached 
elevations are found irregularly situated over the surface, varying 
in height from 100 to 1,000 feet. The general formation of 
such of these hills as have been examined is granitic, covered in 
many instances with beds of laterite,^' which form of clay” 
is found in great abundance all over the country. The sea-coast 
may be divided into tlu'ee portions which are of distinct t3’'pe. 
The northern part from the Lingie river to Tanjong Kling, shews 
a bold wooded elevation reaching to the sea, behind which the 
undulating series of hill and valley immediately commences. 
The central, or from Tanjong Kling to the town of Malacca, is a 
sandy beach with ferruginous rocks appearing in points at several 
places, particularly near Tanjong Kling. While the third part is 
a low mud flat exposed for a great distance at low water, and 
with its inner extremity covered with mangrove jungle. Inland 

♦ The boundaries of Malacca are thus laid down by Mr Van Son, the Butch 
Commissioner, in a letter addressed to Mr th- commissioner, when 

Malacca was transit ^ s ^ 

South—Along the- C. " • V . r Ophir.—North—the Lmgie river, to 

the mouth of the A.' ■ .. ..s alongEumbow Mountain to Mount 

Ophir, “et dc la le long ties montagnes de Rumbowe jusque au dit Mount 
‘‘ Ophir.’' 
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from the two latter portions, an immense alluvial plain, with ^ 
few detached hills, extends for some miles j rising, in the channels 
of the Malacca and Duyong rivers, not more than 3 or 4 feet in 
a distance of 10 or 12 miles. Thus the plain in which the hot 
well of Ayer Pannas, Kheim, is situated, at a direct distance from 
the sea of 10 miles, is only about five feet above the sea level. 

The country is abundantly watered hy four navigable rivers, 
the Lingie, Malacca, Diiyong and Cassang, with their numerous 
branches. Of these the Lingie is navigable for vessels of 200 
tons as far as Simpang, a distance of 10 or 12 miles, while the 
Cassang, the Duyong and Malacca rivers can accommodate large' 
boats for about the same distance, bteyond which smaller boats or 
canoes are used. By the Malacca and Duyong riVei*s, all the 
tin produced in the settlement is brought down to* the sea. In 
addition to these pidncipal rivers, with their tributaries, there are 
innumerable others of lesser capacity draining the great plain 
directly to the sea, as may he seen by a reference to the map. 

The soil of the low lands consists of a rich alluvial clay, 
varying in colour from li'glit-brown to red. This clay is sometimes 
found to be tenacious, but in general it is of an open friable 
quality, admirably adapted for ^^cereals.'^ Round the bases and 
on the sides of the hills, rich deposits are formed from the 
detrition of the granite and latevitlc clays ^ these situations 
are found particularly suitable for spices and fruit trees. The 
whole territory is universally admitted to be capable of pro¬ 
ducing in perfection almost every article of inter tropical cultiva¬ 
tion ; labour is cheap and plentiful and justice is administered 
tinder English law } yet, although now twenty eight years under 
English government, but little advance has been made in develop¬ 
ing the resources of this magnificent Province, and it remains cover¬ 
ed with the dense forests which sprung up after the destruction of 
the native government and which 350 years of European occupa¬ 
tion has failed to recultivate. 

The Portuguese held Malacca from 1511 to 1641, but their 
attention was solely directed to commerce. The settlement was 
made a Custom House “ depot'' for the trade of the Archipelago: 
agviculUire was neglected, and the ruling power, occupied in 
monopolizing trade, as a more profitable occupation, afforded 
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fieitliet protecliCn nor encouragement to agricultural pursuits. 
Subject to constant attacks from the Malays, and often on the 
■verge of absolute ruin, the Portuguese -were never able to divert 
any of their disposable resources from the protection of their Town 
and shipping to the exposed and apparently little valuable coun¬ 
try districts, and in consequence the population was not able to 
spread far from the walls of the Fort. It is doubtful whether the 
Portuguese, or even the Dutchy till within the last 100 years, ever 
actually occupied more territory than a circle of two or three miles 
from the Town. The previous Malayan occupants of lands must 
have gradually retired before the presence of an inimical intruder^ 
and there is reason to believe that the territory of Malacca proper^ 
during the occupation of the Portuguese, was nearly depopulated. 

The Dutch followed in the steps of their predecessors in turning 
their attention solely to commercial affairs. Under their rule the 
Port was strengthened, and although after some time, by the 
decay of the Achinese and Johore empires, they were relieved 
from fear of attack, they still confined their internal arrangements 
to exacting from the neighbouring chiefs the preemption of their 
produce, without themselves encouraging production. The cul¬ 
tivation of rice^ the staple food of all Southern Asiatics, was 
strictly prohibited in favour of Java 5 the natives, unable to 
raise food for their own consumption, were thereby precluded 
from attempting to gain a livelihood in agricultural pursuits^ 
and, in consequence, except in the vicinity of Town, where fruit 
and vegetables were grown, the land was allowed to remain uncul¬ 
tivated. The inexhaustible productions of a Malayan jungle 
attracted the labour of a number of the poorer classes who were 
content to lead a life of hardship and privation in the search for 
gums, oils and valuable woods, the spontaneous growth of the 
forest. The lands of the Settlement were of no value, but as 
their fastnesses afforded cover for the robbers and marauders of 
their half savage neighbours, the Dutch Authorities were willing, 
saving the protection of Java rice, that they should be cleared and 
if possible inhabited by a more orderly population than their 
dreaded enemies the Manicabows."’ To this end grants were 
made to the favourites of government of tracts varying in extent 
from one to one humlrcd square miles. The grants, except in some 
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of the lots near Town, contained conditions binding the grantees to 
cultivate and people the lands: but as these conditions were not 
enforced, the receivers, without rendering themselves liable to any 
penalty, generally contented themselves with exacting a propor¬ 
tion of the forest, and other scanty, produce ^ and the object of 
government was defeated. 

In 1795 the English took possession of Malacca, but as their 
occupation was only provisional, and without any intention of 
permanency, no attention was paid to the internal economy of the 
place. The officer in command of the troops was invested with 
a nominal power to enable the proceedings of the Dutch Court of 
Justice to be perfected; but beyond this no controul was exercised 
over the country 5 and it afterwards appeared that the English 
authorities were not even aware of the fact that the whole of the 
territory of Malacca proper had been granted to private indivi¬ 
duals, and that the scanty rural population was living under the 
e:^actions and judicial oppressions of the native servants of tliese 
land grantees. The only benelit which accompanied the English 
occupation was the removal of the restriction on planting rice 
crops; but as the attention and protection of the government 
authorities were not extended to agriculture little improvement 
followed, except in the immediate vicinity of town. 

Under the seven years occupation from 1818 to 1825, no 
attempt was made to restore matters to the old footing, as it soon 
became understood that the place would not be long held by the 
Dutch ; and they in consequence allowed every thing to remain 
in a state of neglect, second only to the indifference of the English. 

In 1825 Malacca was given over to the English, and, as the 
transfer was now final, arrangements were at once made to conduct 
the government on improved principles. The station was incor¬ 
porated with Pinang and one of the first subjects which occupied 
the attention of the new government was the disposal of forest lands 
and the encouragement of agriculture.* It appeared evident that 
all prospect of commercial prosperity was destroyed by the esta 
blishment of Singapore; and it followed that if Malacca was to be 
a valuable acquisition, it must be made so by developing its internal 
resources, particularly in the matter of cultivating tliesoil. 

In accordance with a fundamental rule, which vests the pro- 
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prietovsliip of the soil of all Asiatic states in the ruling power, 
the English government proceeded to take possession of all waste, 
lands, in order to make such arrangements as should seem advis¬ 
able to secure to the future occupier that first requisite to a prosper¬ 
ous agriculture—a good permanent title; buthere, at the threshold, 
they were met with the claims of the Dutch grantees. It was of 
course to be expected on taking charge of the settlement that the 
cleared and cultivated lands should be claimed by private indivi¬ 
duals, but that the forest and waste lands of the whole territorjj' 
should be so claimed was as unexpected as it has proved embar¬ 
rassing. Enquiry was at once made as to the nature and extent 
of the claims then made, and for the first time heard of by the 
English authorities, after a previous occupation of 23 years. 

When called on to produce their title deeds a number of bills 
of sale were brought forward regularly attested as having been 
registered in the Dutch Court of Justice, * The absence of original 
grants and intermediate transfers was accounted for by the practice 
of that Court which retained as records all previous deeds/’ and 
issued to the present possessor only the transfer in which his owa 
name is used. On enquiring at the Court of Justice it appeared 
that many of the valuable records had been removed to Batavia, 
but some were discovered, and from these, and the transfers, the 
following information was obtained.—That the Dutch government, 
at various times, from the commencement of their rule down to the 
latest dates, had made grants of land to private individuals. Some 
of the grants were written in a law language and character said: 
at that time (1828) to have been unintelligible; but others, of a 
later date, were translated. Two of these grants, entered in the 
minutes of Council, shewed the following tenures. ^^The Governor 
and Council, upon proper motives, and for the amelioration of this, 
place, have granted and bestowed a certain forest garden, in 
some places planted, and in others abounding in w^oods, morasses 
and hills, which make it inaccessible to be measured on all sides, 

situated about 5 miles on the river bank to-and he may 

from henceforth claim the full possession of it, and may, with our 
knowledge, sell or mortgage it, and may use it with that freedom 
as if it were his own property. Provided that as quick as possibly 
he shall build and cultivate the same and that it remain subject o 
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such government impositions and restrictions as the liigli autliori- 
-ties have fixed or may fix.’' 

The transfer of this grant, registered in the Court of Justice in 
1799, after reciting that a certain person is proved to the Court by 
the testimony of two other persons to be the lawful proprietors of 
a certain forest garden, goes on thus, therefore the lawful pos¬ 
session of the garden by the appearant is confirmed and he is 
authorized to sell, bartei’ or do whatsoever he pleases with it." 

The other grant has a different tenure. ^^Tlie Governor with a good 

design and for the good of the place, allows and permits to-- 

a certain piece of Morass land of the Hon'hie Company, hitherto 
given to nobody, situated &c. to have and to hold, hereditarily to 
possess, and with oiir foreknowledge to sell, let, alienate and encum¬ 
ber and to do with, and handle the same at pleasure. Provided it 
remain subject to such duties as the Supreme Government have, 
shall or may set on freely granted lands and subject to annulment 
when there is an accident from the enemy or otherwise required 
for the pablic good, and subject to restoration without compensation 
when required by the Hon'ble Company". 

The transfers in the Court of Justice appeared to be the same 
in all cases, without reference to the diversity of tenure and condi¬ 
tions. The translations of these documents made in 1828, are so 
loose and imperfect that no argument can be brought as to the 
meaning and legal bearing of the operative words. 

On claims made out under these and similar documents Govern¬ 
ment was called on to decide. It appeared that the proprietors 
lived in Town, never visiting the lands, which they hired out yearly 
to Chinese farmers, and that the farmers having only a temporary 
interest, exerted their ingenuity to exact as much as possible 
during their year from the unfortunate rayats, without refer¬ 
ence to future consequences. It was obvious that, putting 
aside all other considerations, Government could not permit such 
a state of affairs to continue under British rule, and measures were 
at once taken for finding the real position and right of all parties 
concerned in order to effect a pecuniary compromise. It appeared 
that 2i7,840 acres were claimed by 10 individuals ; the highest 
claim was for 179,200 acres, and the lowest for 1,600 acres ; that, 
of the whole amount claimed, only about 15,000 acres were in 
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cultivation ; that the population on these lands amounted to 
14,323 ; and that, by their own shewing, the profits derived by the 
grantees from the whole quantity amounted only to Rs-18,439 
yearly. 

In the course of the enquiry further information was obtained 
as to the tenure. It appeared that the grants at first produced 
were exceptional, and that the greater proportion of the others 
were burthened with a proviso that the grantees must clear and 
cultivate the land 5 that they must keep in repair all roads and 
bridges ; provide proper Police ; and keep clear, and free from 
obstructions, the banks and beds of the rivers ; that by a Eegula- 
tion of Government, dated 14tb December 1773, and renewed 
29th of May 1819, the grantees were restricted from taking more 
than one tenth of the gross produce from the tenants ; that the 
tenants, so long as they pay this tenth, have an indefeasable right 
to the soil, which they may sell, transfer and devise &c, subject to 
thisoneliability of tenth ; and that solongas they pay this tenth the 
grantees cannot dispossess them. On the other hand the grantees 
urged that, without questioning the absolute authority of Govern¬ 
ment to resume land in default of its having been cleared, they 
considered themselves as possessing, in equity, a full and inviolable 
right to the lands, inasmuch as they had been sold and handed 
over to various individuals for a series of years, without any men¬ 
tion having been made of such inherent reservation afiecting the 
title by the Court of Justice; which Court retained the original 
grants, and, if there had been any such reservation, ought to have 
noted it in the transfer. 

It is perfectly clear that this tenure of land, however it may have 
been in accordance with the Dutch system of government, could not 
possibly have existed under the more particular and jealous regu¬ 
lations of lands in an English Settlement; that it was never intend¬ 
ed, by the Dutch Government, to alienate, in the full meaning of an 
English grant in perpetuity,^’ such extensive tracts of land. The 
truth is evident that the Dutch government, with a view to induce 
influential persons to interest themselves in cultivating and peopling 
the forest lands, made over to them the right which they possessed 
of levying a tenth of the produce, in the hope that the attention 
which they were themselves unable to direct to the subject^ might, 
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under a private interest, be found effectual in peopling the territory* 
It is also clear that as the grantees would be put to no expence in 
effecting this object the Dutch Goveri^ent could have resumed 
the right of collecting the tenths without any compensation, as is 
really stipulated in some of the grants, if they should require the 
lands, in the event of any future arrangements making a change 
desirable. 

Taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration, Go¬ 
vernment agreed to purchase the rights of all the grantees for a 
yearly annuity, equal to the amount of rent derived by each from 
his land. At that time a deed was entered into between the 
Government and each of the parties, of which the following is an 
abstract: 

Abstract of deed of transfer of lands to East 
India Company^ 

Recites Titles of present holder, A. B., many of the original 

Pxeamljle, deeds being lost, and all the boundaries on the inland 
side, being unmeasured by reason of the deep jungle, 

are unstated. 

Whereas A. B. stands possessed of the right of levying from 
the tenants on the said lands one-tenth of the produce on the 
tenure and condition of his grant, and is now willing to transfer 
all his right to the East India Company.—The Governor in 
Council for the East India Company is willing to receive said 
rights. 

The following agreement is therefore entered into ; 

A. B. for self and heirs relinquishes and transfers to the 
East India Company, all the rights, title and advantages resulting 
to him from the possession of deeds &c aforesaid, now delivered 
over to East India Company with transfer indorsed. 

The East India Company acknowledge to have received deeds, 
title, privileges,' advantage and benefit aforesaid and in considera¬ 
tion, covenant and agree to pay to the said A. B. and his heirs for 
ever, so long as the settlement of Malacca remains under the 

British flag, the sum of Rs--and agrees that payment by 

East India Company to A. B. and right to levy one-tenth from 
lands shall commence 1st November, 1828, to East India Com- 
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pany and foi* ever cease on part of A. B. (By supplementary 
article altered to Ist July, 1828. The last para is given in full as 
important). In case thq settlement and territories of Malacca 

should be hereafter transferred to any other power, Government 

do bind themselves to re-transfer to the present holders, or their 
“ heirs, all deeds, privileges, rights, benefits and instruments now 

delivered, and will put then in possession of all rights and advan¬ 
tages derived therefrom.’’ Some of the then holders were merely 
tenants for life, so of course such eu arrangement as the above 
would not bind their successors, but with one or two exceptions 
they all transferred their rights to Government, which thus became 
possessed of all the lands of the settlement. 

The arrangement made remains in force till the present day. 
Unfortunately the result has been disastrous to the welfare of the 
settlement, as well as unprofitable, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
Government. 

Having taken over the lands, a suitable establishment was 
authorized, under the management of an officer styled the Super¬ 
intendent of Lands^” who commenced at once to make arrange¬ 
ments for the collection of the revenue, as well as for the settlement 
of new lands, and the government of the country districts. A 
Regulation for Lands was passed in Council on the 25th of June 
1828, of which the following is an abstract: 

Land Megulation. 

I. Preamble. 

II. Eight of government declared to one^enth of the gross 
produce of all lands and to sole and absolute property over all 
waste and forest lands. 

V. Government right on cleared lands not to interfere with 
cultivator’s rights. 

VI. Cultivator’s right declared to consist of full and free 
enjoyment of the land, transfer by sale, gift or bequest, subject 
only to pay one tenth ot gross produce to government. 

VII. Limits of all lands, cleared aud cultivated, to be deter¬ 
mined by Survey as soon as possible and title deeds given to each 
cultivator. 

VIII. Government reserves the sole and absolute right over 
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all waste and forest lands not cleared and occupied within 20 years 
past- 

IX. All lands remaining unproductive for 5 years to revert to 
government. 

X, Cultivators to be exempt from forced labour. 

XT. Government may take sufficient land to make roads on 
payment of loss of crops. 

Xlir. Payment of one-tenth not to exempt from future taxes, 
excise farms, customs or transit duties, assessment, cleaning, paving 
and keeping the Town &c. 

In carrying on the government of the country districts the 
Dutch availed themselves of the Malay village system. Every 
community of 44 families constitutes a village, which is entitled to 
have a mosque and the regular officers, Iraaum, Khatib, Bilal and 
Punghulu. All these held their lands free, and formed a tribunal 
before which minor matters in dispute were adjudicated. The 
two first named are mahomedan priests, the third is the Muezzin^’ 
while the last is the chief secular officer. Under a Christian govern¬ 
ment the chief, and in temporal matters sole, authonty was lodged 
in the Punghulu, and in course of time, by the neglect of supervi¬ 
sion from Malacca, these officers becarne invested with full power 
to hear and decide petty cases, and to collect the revenue of tlie 
district. When the lands were granted away to private individuals 
each was authorized to appoint his own Punghulus, subject to the 
confirmation of government. As the system has exercised, and 
does till this day exercise, a very great influence, no apology is 
necessary for entering the following abstract of a Regulation about 
to have been passed by the Dutch authorities before the transfer 
in 1825. The regulation will give a better idea of the powers and 
duties of the Punghulus than a mere description. After the ex¬ 
tension of the Court of Judicature to Malacca the judicial powers 
of the Punghulus ceased, and they were then SNVorn in as Peace 
officei*s under the Court, which gives them the powders of English 
Constables; but, from the absence any officer of government to 
check and controul them, after the reduction of establishment in 
1830, they have retained and exercise in a great measure all the 
powers formerly given, with a great many of a still more objection¬ 
able nature, when, as in this instance, unchecked by the supervi¬ 
sion of European officers. 
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Ahstract of Regulatioii for PiinglmlUs* 

1. Punghultis to be ap|3ointed by owners of lands but subject to 
Governor’s sanction; when the appointment is sanctioned every 
one in his district must obey his (Punghulu’s) orders; if the 
Punghulus oppress the people, an appeal lies to Malacca. 

2. Punghulus must follow Police regulations arid protect their 
people. 

3. Punghulus bound to obey the orders of their Master 
(owners of the land) but can appeal to Malacca. 

4. All complaints in the district must be made to Punghulus* 

5. Punghulus to appoint Mata Matas to assist, and may have 
stocks to confine refractory prisoners. 

6. Punghulus may arrest suspicious persons at night. 

7. Punghulus to arrest all persons without passes, and persona 
committing crimes of degree beyond their power to adjudicate, and 
send them to Malacca. 

8. Any stranger wishing to sleep in a tenant’s house must first 
report to Punghulu. 

9. Punghulu to arrest any person hiding himself in another 
person’s land, or any suspicious person. 

10. To arrest and send to Malacca any person smuggling or 
evading Government dues. 

11. To see that the Tenants pay their tenth. 

12. If Punghulu hears of any offence he must enquire into it 
and bring offenders to justice. 

13. Punghulu not to keep any one in confinement more than 
24 hours. 

14. Punghulu must obey Police orders to seize persons; if he 
cannot make the arrest with his Mata Matas, he can call on the 
tenants to assist. 

15. Landholders and Punghulus of estates adjoining each 
other mutually to assist in executing Police orders. 

16. If any person be found dead Punghulu is to go to the 
spot with 2 Witnesses and make notes as to wounds &c. 

17. Also is bound to secure any one suspected of the crime* 

18. When persons are seized Punghulu must write down de- 
position^ of witnesses. 
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19. In case of fire, robbery &c, Pungliulii must visit tile 
spot, and write down an account of the transaction for the Fiscal. 

20. Punglmlu bound to obey all orders from the Fiscal, or 
Captain of his tribe, 

21 . In settling petty cases Pungliulu ought to chose 4 or 5 
elders to assist. 

22. Power to punish to the extent of 12 strokes of the rattan 
or 3 Rupees fine. 

23. Punghuliis not to allow gambling, except on holidays, 
then a cock pit may be made, but in the presence of the Mata 
Mata. 

24. Piinghulus and elders to settle all cases of marriage and 
religious usages. 

25. Fees on every marriage 2 Ss-, to be sent to Governor, for 
the poor, 

26. Punghulu can permit a marriage against the wishes of the 
parents. 

27. Any person seducing a virgin and leaving her shall be 
flogged with 25 lashes and fined. 

28. Any one running away with a virgin shall be sent to the 
Fiscal. 

29. Punghulu with 4 or 5 elders may settle all disputes about 
money up to 100 Rs-, with right of appeal to Fiscal within 4 days, 
cases above 100 to be heard in Court of Justice. 

30. On complaint made Punghulu to fix a clay for hearing. 

31. Fees on hearing each case | a Rupee, register of fees to 
be kept. 

32. If creditor does not appear on the day fixed for hearing, 
case to be dismissed, if debtor does not appear judgment to go by 
default. 

33. Punghulu to enquire into all affairs without favour even 
to his own family. 

34. lu dividing inheritances Mahomedan law to be followed 
by the Punghulu. 

35. Punghulu to take into custody all property in dispute till 
settled. 

36. Punghulu to keep all roads in order and call on Tenants 
to repair them. 
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37. Punghulii to keep a list of all persons in liis district^ age, 
trade, time of departure &c. 

38. Punghulu to keep a list of all births, deaths and marriages. 

32. Copies of above lists to be brought to Malacca every first 

day of January. 

40. Punghulii not to allow any stranger to settle on lands in 
his district, without a written testimony of character. 

41. To prevent Cattle stealing Punghulu to keep a list of 
every person’s Cattle, and if any sold be shall give certificate. 

42. If no Punghulii on an Estate the land-owner to be held 
answerable for the execution the orders herein above described. 

When we consider that these Pungbulus are chosen by mere 
chance, from among needy and illiterate villagers, and are allowed 
to exercise these extensive powers without the slightest attempt 
at controul, we can be at little loss to account for one reason of 
the failure of the land system at Malacca. 

During the first year of the experimGnt the lands were allowed 
to remain partly in the hands of the Chinese renters, and a 


considerable portion of the expected revenue was collected, viz. ; 

Co.^s Ror 15,400 

Against this must be debited the annuities.. 16,270 

Salaries of Clerks, &c.... 4,560 

Contingent clmrges. 3,450 

Add ^ the Superintendent’s salary, as he had 

other duties .. 7,800 

•—-—32,080 


leaving a loss to Government for the 1st year of fiS’ 16,680 
From that time the loss has been constant and increasing. The 
Government payment has remained steadj^, but the receipts have 
become less every year. The general break up of the Govern¬ 
ment and the reduction of the establishments which took place 
in 1830, had a bad effect on the settlement of the lands* There 
are only two officers to perform all the executive and judicial 
duties of the station. Both of these officers are necessarily con¬ 
fined to their offices in the town, and in consequence the country 
districts are left entirely in the hands of the Punghnlus. 
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The result of the arrangement with the land owners has proved 
so unsatisfactory, that, in ignorance of many of the causes which 
have affected the question in practice, the foresight and judgment 
of its originator have been called in question ; buc: it will require 
little argument to relieve his memory from the charge of impolicy, 
in a measure which rescued the settlement, in its most valuable 
interests, from the hands of the grantees under whose management 
nothing but the most fatal consequences could have ensued. The 
present system has been a losing one to Government, but as there 
has been no legalised machinery for oppression, cultivation has 
greatly extended. It is calculated that the breadth of cultivation 
estimated in 1828 at 15,000 acres, now reaches to 70,000 acres ; 
though the revenue formerly derived from the first named extent 
was three times as great as that now received from the whole 
70,000 acres. Mr Fullarton, a member of the Madras Civil 
Service, and generally considered one of the ablest administrative 
officers employed in the Straits, was head of the Government 
which effected the arrangement. In order to enable us to form a 
fair opinion, we must view the question in all its bearings as 
brought before him at the time. He appears in the first instance^ 
to have been strongly impressed with the idea that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary from motives of humanity alone, independantly 
of political considerations, to relieve the Malayan rayats from the 
grinding oppression of the Chinese farmers, as well as the hardly 
less cruel impositions of the grantees, in exacting a pretended 
right to command the labour of the tenants. 

It appeared to him that the so called proprietors, the descendants 
and representatives of the original grantees, had certain rights, 
which had, in a measure, been recognized by the Dutch Court of 
Justice, and which rights, he well knew, would be recognized by 
his own superiors, in accordance with one of the first principles of 
the Indian Government,—respect for private property. It was not 
till a subsequent date that the real rights of the grantees were found 
to extend only to the privilege of levying one tenth of the produce. 
In a Minute” recorded in the Proceedings of Government on 
the 26th November, 1828, Mr Fullarton says, in reviewing the 
question of the lands : 

“ The whole of the lauds appeared to have been assigned over 
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to certain of the inhabitants nearly 100 years ago: on first 
enquiry and examination of the deeds held by the present pro- 
prietors, as they were called, descendants of the first grantees, 
the government were led to view them as absolute proprietors 
and owners of the soil, at full liberty to rent and derive the 
utmost advantage from it. On a farther enquiry, however, and 
an examination of the Dutch Records it was found that only the 
government rights of levying from the resident inhabitants one 
tenth of the produce had been granted to them.’^ This last piece 
of information, strange to say, arrived too late to be made use of, 
as the arrangement had been already carried too far to permit any 
alteration. 

From the information laid before the Governor he was led to 
believe that the capabilities of the soil were so great, that the terri¬ 
tory only required to be brought under fair government, and to be 
relieved from the pernicious influence of the land grantees, to 
enable it to produce such a revenue as would ten times repay the 
annuities. There wei’e only then about 15,000 acres in cultiva¬ 
tion, the profits derivable from which to the grantees, together 
with the whole forest produce of the settlement, amounted to about 
18,000 Ss* yearly ; that, in Malacca, there were about 320,000 
acres of land available for rice cultivation j supposing only one 
half of this to be cultivated, or 160,000 acres, the produce would be, 
at 600 gantangs per acre, 120,000 coyans, at ^['40 = ^4,800,000, 
on which the government tenth would have been ^480,000—-a 
sum nearly sufficient to defray the whole charges of the three 
Settlements, from the single item of rice, exclusive of other pro¬ 
duce. This was the prospect for futurity under a management 
calculated to attract population &c ; while as to present pros¬ 
pects the following calculation was made. The quantity of land 
in rice cultivation in 1827 was: 

In Malacca.*. •.. Acres 4,397-| 

In Nanning. 1,255| 


Total—Acres 5,653f 

In each year 8 gantangs of seed at 75 fold increase=:600 
gantangs per acre or total:— 
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For Malacca... .Gantangs 2,638.200 
For Nanning ,.. do. 753,000 


3,391,200 

or 800 gan tangs to one coy an. 

4,240 coyans at ^40....... $ 169,600 

In addition to this the trade returns shewed a 

yearly exportation of local produce of... •.« 106,325 


^275,925 

10 per cent for Government... $ 27,592 


or in B:&^61,806—while the payment to the grantees was only to 
be 16,270, leaving a profit of Ks- 45,536 to Government, exclu¬ 
sive of the tenth on the other agricultural produce consumed in 
the place. 

It also appeared that Government would become possessed of 
all the waste lands; and would be able to let them out, or dispose 
of them in any manner they pleased, and from this source 
alone, in such an extensive and fertile province, very large 
returns were looked for. It was never contemplated that there 
would have been any difficulty in realizing a revenue much 
larger than the sum of the annuities to be paid, and therefore, 
for such a trifling sum, no hesitation was felt in concluding the 
arrangement. 

We have now to enquire into the causes of such a remarkable 
failure and there is little difficulty in pointing out two circumstances 
sufficient to account for the result: the first of these is the fact 
that, after the reduction of establishment in 1830, the land De¬ 
partment was left entirely without supervision, and, secondly, the 
last clause of the Indenture’^ transfering the rights of the 
grantees to government, contains a stipulation to the effect that, 
in case the settlement of Malacca should hereafter be given up to 
any other power, the grantees were to be restored to their original 
position with respect to the lands. These two causes acting in 
unison have prevented that increase in population and in cultiva¬ 
tion, which was so confidently expected. Malacca, unlike the 
other stations, is not in the least degree English in feeling—the 
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English Government, except in the case of a few officers known 
for their consideration towards the natives, does not exercise much 
influence in the place. The remnants of the Dutch inhabitants 
have been enabled to maintain a position toward the natives 
more in accordance with their previous, than their present, condi¬ 
tion ; from the fact that there never have been, from the first, 
any English settlers in the place to occupy that position, which 
gives such weight to Government at the other stations. The 
descendants of the Dutch have ever looked fondly to a 
return to their own government, and to this end they have 
endeavoured as much as possible to retain old institutions. In 
the matter of these lands they have kept up the idea of a 
restoration to themselves as not only a possible but a probable 
event; and, in consequence, they have tried to preserve, and, 
in the absence of English Colonists and of English Officers 
of Government, they have succeeded in preserving, a great 
portion of their influence over the lands. By representing the 
Company as their tenants and assuming the airs, and rights of 
proprietors, they have been able to oppose successfully any attempts 
for improvement which a temporary exertion on the part of the 
local government has endeavoured to introduce. From the proviso 
as to restoration, Government is precluded from giving a perma¬ 
nent title to purchasers. Without such a title it is clear that 
Europeans cannot be expected to invest their capital; and with¬ 
out the example to be set by Europeans, it is almost hopeless to 
expect that the natives of Malacca will ever emerge from the state 
of apathy and indolence into which they have fallen. These rea¬ 
sons will account, in a great measure, for the absence of any great 
improvement in the revenue : but how shall the fact be accounted 
for, that, from the first year, Government has never been able to 
collect the amount of the sum paid as annuities; though it is 
well known that the breadth of cultivation has increased, and that 
the tenth, if collected, would far exceed the amount paid as 
annuities. 

The simple results of this operation have been most unfortunate 
in tbeir effects on Malacca. The character which the settlement 
must, in consequence, bear with the Supreme Government is of 
course affected. The Government can have no respect or care 
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for a Province, of 1000 square miles, which cannot pay a grosaJ 
land revenue of 17,000 Rs- 5 and which has in fact not paid more 
than 6,000 Rs- for some years past. Without such an explana¬ 
tion as cannot well be put into a Government Report’’ it certain¬ 
ly would appear to be a difficult matter to account satisfactorily for 
the fact that the land Revenue on 640,000 acres, only reaches 
4,951 Rs- a year, particularly as that revenue ought to represent 
one-tenth of the value of the gross produce of all the lands in the 
settlement, arable, mountain, and forest. It is not easy to account 
for the reasons for allowing such a stipulation^ as that noted 
above, to be entered in the Indenture } it was most likely per-' 
mitted in ignorance of the effect, and it will be remembered 
that to Mr Fullarton, a Madras Civilian, accustomed to Indian 
tenure, and quite unacquainted with the practice of the English 
law in such matters, it most likely would not have appeared to be 
a matter of any consequence. At the present day such a mischance 
could not occur, as, in the event of such claims being brought 
forward, the parties would be at once referred to the Court of 
Judicature, where each must make out his title, and where he 
would not have such a lenient tribunal as the Governor and Coun¬ 
cil of 1828. It would require a clear case to convince an English 
lawyer that any government had transferred the fee simple of a 
whole Province, without conditions or consideration, to a few 
private individuals, who could not strengthen their claims either by 
original grants or by the possession of what they sought to enjoy. 
Unfortunately Mr Fullarton was then engaged in his difference 
with the Court of Judicature; and did not feel sufficient confi¬ 
dence to allow the question to be brought before that tribunal, so 
the proceedings were hurried to a conclusion. This fact is record¬ 
ed in one of the Governor’s minutes in Council. The grants are 
all informal, the lands are not measured, nor are any boundaries 
defined; while some are clogged with provisions, in the nature 
of “ conditions piecedent,” none of which have been fulfilled, and 
others are expressly subject to resumption without compensation. 

It was arranged, and provided for in the Land Regulation, that 
each tenant should have his lands surveyed, and should be pro¬ 
vided' with a regular title deed. A surveyor was appointed, but, 
before he had been many months employed, his services were 
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tlispensfed with in the general reduction, and, in conser|uence, till 
this day, except in the immediate vicinity of towm, the lands are 
not measured, nor do the tenants hold any documents to prove 
their rights. 

Originally the government tenth was collected in kind, by the aid 
of the establishment supplied, but the system was found to be so 
cumbrous in practice, and the collection, storing and selling of the 
agricultural produce, after passing through so many hands, left such 
a very small net result, that it was determined to commute the tenth 
into an average money payment. In this matter the Government 
met with every obstructiom. In the absence of Government influ¬ 
ence the most absurd statements were credited i it‘was asserted by 
those inimical to the arrangement and believed by the tenants, that 
if they signed the commutation pnpers, they rendered themselves 
liable to serve in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, a punishment not 
less to a Malay than transportation for life. It was afiervvard^ 
asserted that the persons representing themselves as assisting in 
the Government duty were at the same time using all their 
influence to poison the minds of the natives by the most vile 
insinuations. After sixtnen years 7,618 deeds have been signed, 
representing 14,886 acres, or not one-fifth of the cultivation. 
Every effort was used to induce the occupants of lands to come 
in and commute, but without avail, and at last in the confusion 
and cross purposes to which matters had been brought, the tardy 
and obstinate were handed over to the clutches of Chinese farm¬ 
ers. The temporary convenience of this system was so manifest 
that the whole settlement had a narrow escape from being 
involved in a danger, the relief from which formed one of Mr 
Fullarton’s chief inducements for purchasing the rights of the 
grantees. 

The result of the commutation system has been as unfortunate 
as the payment in kind. The rate was fixed at half a rupee per 
acre, but even this rate has not been paid, and the arrears are 
annually increasing. Those who have commuted find themselves 
subject to the annoyance of being asked for payment at various 
times when the office’" is energetic; while their more fortunate 
neighbours who have not ‘^signed,” are able to make their own 
arrangements, at their own convenience, with the Punghulus, 
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who occasionally render an account to the treasury, of the little 
amounts \\hich their great zeal for the Company's service has 
enabled them to force from the resisting and ungrateful rayats 
at the risk of personal enmity and unpopularity*’’ 

It was directed that all those who occupied waste lands, sub^ 
sequent to the transfer to Government, should be on a diflPercnt 
footing, as the lands, not having been cleared, were considered not 
to belong to the grantees]; and therefore, no person having rights, 
Government could make any arrangement which might be found 
advantageous, but by the discharge of the land surveyor, and 
from the reasons before hinted at, this useful purpose was pre¬ 
vented, greatly to the delight of the land grantees, "and. there is 
now no distinction between previous tenants” with rights and 
subsequent tenants” without rights. The inconvenience of this 
neglect was felt in 1840, when instructions arrived that the ^^sub¬ 
sequent tenants” shoalcl be reduced to certain terms, as follows:— 
Any person requiring lands w^as to apply at the Land Office, 
stating quantity required and situation j on this a permit to occupy 
was to issue, to be changed hereafter, when the surveyor had 
measured the ground, for a lease for 20 years, renewable for 30 
more to be granted in the following terms: 

For the first 2 years... • • • free 

„ 3 do.. 4 annas 

« 5 do. 8 „ 

„ 10 do. 1 0 0 per acre rent. 

20 

A surveyor was appointed but no one came in for leases. 
From the reasons before stated the tenants found themselves very 
comfortable, without any papers, and the example of the incon- 
convenience experienced by the commuters was too fresh in their 
minds to permit them to run the risk of a similar fate, Several 
thousand blank forms of leases were provided; but, up to the 
end of August, 1841, only 6 were executed. 

The commutation deeds merely recite that A. being in possession 
of certain lands agrees to pay, and the East India Company 
agrees to receive, instead of one-tenth of the gross produce, a 
regular yearly payment, generally one half of a rupee per acre. 
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These deeds, which give no title, are regularly used as titles; 
being sold and transferred in the same manner as grants or leases; 
and, in default of other documents, are received in the Courts of 
Justice as presumptive proof of proprietorship. 

In an action of ejectment tried by the Court in 1829, the 
following points were decided, and have formed the rules in 
subsequent cases:—“ It was proved that, in the territory of 
Malacca, the owners of the soil, and the cultivators of it, are 
entirely distinct persons, except in and in the immediate vicinity 
of town ; that the owners of the soil cannot eject the cultivator 
so long as he continues to pay him a certain portion of the 
produce, generally one-tenth; that the owner of the soil may 
sell, or otherwise dispose of his interest, without prejudice to 
the cultivator, and the cultivator vice versa; that, in case the 
cultivator allows the land to lie waste, the owner of the soil 
may eject him by due process of law; that the fact of lands 
lying uncultivated for certain periods is evidence of waste ; 
that the periods arc: 

For paddy lands. 3 years 

Cocoamit and other fruit trees. 3 do. 

Gambier .... 1 do. 

Pepper .. 1 do.*' 

In the year 1847 a hope was entertained that some improve¬ 
ment would soon be brought about. In that year a number of 
European gentlemen applied for lands to cultivate sugar-cane. 
It was expected that the attention of the Supreme Government 
would be called to the unsatisfactory state of the land tenures at 
Malacca, in the discussions which must follow on the application 
of these gentlemen, as they of course asked for other terms than the 
payment of one-tenth of their gross produce ; and it w^as also hoped 
that the example and the encouragement afforded by the presence 
and large expenditure of the sugar planters would have had bad a 
salutary effect. Both expectations were however diappointed; 
the monetary crisis of 1847-48 put a stop to the sugar specula¬ 
tion, and the land question has remained as before. Frequent 
reports*' have been made to Government, but other matters of 
more importance have interfered to prevent attention. One 
officer suggested that the rights of the grantees should be bought 
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out for a oapiial sum, that lliis sum calculaled at 20 years pur- 
cliase would amount to—the yearly sum of 17,350 R&- at 20 
years purcliase=347,000 5i&-. Government could borrow this 
sum in their 4 per cent loan, thus saving 1 per cent. The advan¬ 
tages to be expected are the release of the territory from the dead 
weight of the grantees, and the ability to Government to give such 
titles as would induce capitalists to settle. It is not to be expected 
that any European would invest capital in a soil over which per¬ 
sons of the description of these grantees exercise any influence, but 
under the proposed arrangement they could purchase the lands 
in perpetuity, and thus be independant of accidents. The advan¬ 
tages to Government are be evident. At the selling price of 
5 JSs- or 10 shillings per acre, as at Pinang and Singapore, it 
would only require the sale of 69,400 acres to clear off the 
purchase money of the whole, thus leaving upwards of 500,000 
acres clear to Government, but by the terms of the grants the 
grantees probably can only claim a right to all such lands as were 
cultivated at the time of cession : unless indeed it might be con¬ 
strued on the re-cession that they would be entided to all then 
cleared. This plan was not adopted, but lately Government 
offered to make the annuities perpetual if the grantees would give 
up their right to reclaim, in case the settlement is taken by any 
other power. The offer was, at first, readily agreed to by the 
natives, and those who held the annuities as any other mercantile 
investment; but it was rejected at once by the Dutch settlers, 
who fear to lose the importance which their claims give 
them in the eyes of the lower classes; and who also, finding the 
welfare of the settlement dependant on them, appear to be 
determined to retain their hold till they have exacted good ransom. 
One individual when asked for how much he would dispose of 
his claim, promptly said for 99 years purchase, and this evidently 
as if he was doing a liberal act, as if, indeed, he did not wish to 
be hard on the Company. The lands if given up to-morrow, 
would be to them of very little value, and the fulfilment of the 
conditions of tenure to keep up roads, police, &c, would far 
exceed any probable receipts; while even supposing the govern¬ 
ment put on no land tax, a few years of their style of management 
would effectually reduce the breadth of cultivation and the 
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number of inhabitants. It is much to be feared that nothing 
short of an Act of the Legislative Council will finally settle this 
question; and that is a step the Indian Government will hesitate 
before adopting. It is perfectly clear that the land grantees have 
a hold on Governmenc, and that they are prepared to use it. 
In order to give a good idea of the real value of the interest 
which they had in the soil, it is only necessary to note the selling 
price of the several lots at the last transfers. 382 square miles 
were sold at various periods for the aggregate sum of 43,860 
or equal to 115 Ra- per square mile. One individual purchased 
225 square miles for 3,880 -R&, and is now in receipt of the 
yearly annuity of 4,260 Ss- for the same quantity, while another 
as late as 1817 for part and 1825 for the rest, purchased 10 
square miles for 1,660 Rs-, and has received 420 JRs- yearly as 
an annuity. It is not likely that in the year the English received 
over final possession of Malacca land could be bought in per¬ 
petuity for 160 a square mile: and if the local authorities 
had been aware at the time of these and similar facts, we may be 
assured they would not so readily have made tlie arrangement 
they did. 
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From a very early period of the governing intercourse of Euro¬ 
peans with the inhabitants of these countries, the vices of gaining 
and cock-fighting have been made subject of pecuniary gain to the 
ruling power. 

Without entering into any enquiry as to the origin of the belief 
that these vices were innocuous, and therefore fit subjects for the 
encouragement which necessarily accompanies a government sanc¬ 
tion, it may suffice to say that the I>utch always farmed the right 
of keeping gaming tables, an example which was followed by the 
English at Bencoolen, and afterwards at Pinang. The question then 
did not appear to be involved in any doubt as to the immorality 
which might attend promiscuous gaming, and indeed was viewed 
simply as a matter of revenue. It was not till the beginning of the 
present century that the European inhabitants of Pinang felt com¬ 
pelled by the growing evils attending the permission of promiscuous 
gaming, to bring the subject to the notice of Government. The 
question was then fully discussed in all it bearings. It was assert¬ 
ed on the part of the public that the vice of gaming was attended 
with the most demoralizing effects on the entire population, that 
however much it might be tolerated and possibly made a subject 
of revenue by the semi-barbarous native states, no argument for 
its extension to a British Settlement could be drawn from such facts, 
and that, as the Settlement of Pinang was of British growth, no 
necessity existed for permitting any native rule or observance 
which might be opposed to the most enlightened principles of 
Government. The supposed necessity of the case was absolutely 
denied, and it was asserted that, with a proper execution of the 
duties of police, prevention sufficient for the purpose of public 
morality could be effected. 

To this it was replied that from long experience it had been 
proved that gaming among the Chinese was quite ineradicable, and 
that any attempt to put it down would only result in corrupting 
the subordinate police officers, by giving them a power which 
would be improperly applied. It was urged that a great propor¬ 
tion of the trade and indeed the general prosperity of the settlement 
depended on visitors who yearly arrived at the island and resided 
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til ere, for the purposes of traffic, during the monsoon: and, 
gaming being a necessary of life, any attempt for its suppression 
would have the effect of deterring these persons from coming to the 
island in future. It was admitted that gaming was a demoralizing 
vice, and that a remedy was desirable, but from all experience this 
remedy could not be provided by attempts at positive suppression 
but rather that the efforts of government ought to be directed to 
discourage its increase by surrounding the indulgence with all pos¬ 
sible fiscal difficulties 5 and by the enforcement of such rules and 
regulations as might, by experience, be found suitable for confin¬ 
ing the practice within narrow and known limits. 

The arrival of the Kecorder in 1808 brought matters to a crisis. 
It was obviously impossible for an English Judge, administering 
English law, to permit any appearance of encouraging gaming 
against all the maxims of that law, and Sir Edmond Stanley did 
not hesitate to make his opinion public. The vicious consequences 
of gaming bad become a crying evil^ the extent of which may be 
inferred from the fact diat in 1807, with a population of14,000 and 
an aggregate trade of dBl,000,000 sterling, the amount paid for the 
gaming farm privilege was 30,700 dollars, and adding for the far¬ 
mer's profits, say only 10,000 dollars, we have thus 40,000 dollars 
as a percentage of the sums lost and won in one year at Pinang. 

Assisted and emboldened by the opinion and support of the 
Bccorder, the Grand Jury, in their Sessions of 20th September 
1808, preferred a bill of indictment against the gaming farmers, 
for a common nuisance, and thus at once brought the matter to a 
hearing. Under ordinary circumstances the indictment must have 
gone to trial, but, though in name against the farmers, it was in 
reality against the Governor and Council who were merely repre¬ 
sented by the farmer, and the Governor and Councillors being 
judges of the Court, they overruled the Recorder and refused to 
allow the bill to be brought forward. The Recorder, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury, had attributed the melancholy cata¬ 
logue of crimes in the calender to the very depraved state of the 
morals of the lower classes of the people of the island.’^ The 
Jurors considered it a part of their duty to investigate the causes 
of the deplorable and increasing evil” and presented that they arose 
from gaming being openly permitted. At the following-sessions. 
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held ifi April 1809^ the Jurors repeated their Presentment, and 
again broadly stated their deliberate conviction, “ that no am end- 
ment can be expected in the morals of the lower orders in this 
island whilst these evils'* are suffered to exist, to which aie to be 
attributed the numerous and atrocious crimes which are daily 
committed.’^ 

The constitution of society at that time did not permit the exer¬ 
cise of great influence in such a subject by the inhabitants, ail of 
whom were resident on siiffcrence, and could be deported at the 
pleasure of Government. In the heat of argument it was even 
hinted that the European inhabitants had no right to interfere in 
such a case, as they were not concerned in the gaming tax. The 
Government refused to alter their policy and it remained therefore 
for a higher authority to interfere. The following extract from 
a letter of the Court of Directors, dated 4th May 1810, will explain 
fully the enlightened and'liberal views of that body* As the 
extract contains its own introduction no explanation is required : 

Extract from general letter from Court of Directors 
to the Governor and Council at Pinang^ 
dated London, Ath Mag, 1810. 

<‘18.—Our attention has been particularly called to two Present¬ 
ments of the Grand Juries at your Presidency, with respect to the 
opium and gaming farms, which we find recorded on your pro¬ 
ceedings of the 20Lh September and 13th October, 1808, but 
which, to our astonishment, have never been noticed in any of 
your advices, an omission which we trust we shall not have again 
to mention upon any occasion of the like nature. 
n X 9 .—In our instructions to your Government of the 18th April, 
1805, we observed that the revenues arising from the farms of 
opium and gaming houses, appeared to give encouragement to 
the two most dangerous vices in society j and expressed a desire 
that on a political as well as a moral view of these practices, they 
should if possible be suppressed. 

<<20.—The Presentments of the Grand Juries above adverted 
to have very much strengthened our opinion upon the subject; 
and as the Jurors were composed of the most respectable resi- 

* Gammfj and opium smokingthe latter not included in the Presentment of 
the previous Grand J ury. 
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dents at your settlement, whose local knowledge and experience 
it is impossible to dispute, however they may injure us with 
regard to the mere revenue arising from the licenses in question, 
we feel it a duty incumbent npon us to attend to the circumstances 
set forth in the Presentments, and to endeavour by every means 
in our power to remedy the evils complained of. 

“21.—We cannot observe in any of the minutes recorded by the 
members of your Government, with regard to the eicpediency of 
licensing the gaming houses^ any Cause for continuing them 
except for the purpose of deriving a revenue; unless we admit 
the argument that gaming would be practised privately, if not 
publicly allowed ; but this may be said of every evil practice to 
which human nature is prone. The semblance of encouragement 
to this vice, however, on our part, must be extremely detrimental 
to the morals of the lower orders of society, and must, as the 
Presentments observe, be a principal cause of the lamentable state 
of that class on your island. Wo therefore direct that on the 
expiration of the present licenses for public gambling houses, 
you will endeavour to suppress this immoral practice by every 
means in your power, not only by discontinuing the licenses in 
future, but by establishing such salutary regulations of youi‘ 
Government combined with the jurisdiction of the Recorder’^ 
Court as may effectually remove this vice from your Presidency.^' 

The principle of absolute suppression was now to be enforced^ 
as preferable to any attempt to discourage by partial restrictions, 
but, in order to give a fair opportunity of proving the advantage 
of the new plan, it is obvious that a primary requisite was a 
machinery for the duties of prevention. It is difficult now to 
arrive at any just idea of the efficiency of the police (the only 
machinery applicable) of Pinang in those days. There can be 
no hesitation in asserting that since the abolition of the old form 
of Government, in 1830, the police of all three stations has, till 
within the last few years, been inefficient, but under the more 
liberal expenditure of former years, it may have been better, and 
the doubts which may be raised on this point tend to erabarras 
the question. It appears clear that the abolition of the gaming 
farm was not attended with a great diminution of the vice, and 
in 1818 the subject was again urged on the attention of Govern^ 
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raent. It was triumphantly asserted that the system of total 
suppression was a failure, and the experience of 7 years was 
brought forward as a fuither and convincing proof of the impos- 
Bibility of total prevention. The argument had weight, as some 
of those who had signed the Presentments of 1808 and 1809, 
now, when asked for their opinion, freely confessed that they had 
been disappointed. In the statements brought forward, it appears 
to have been taken for granted that it was quite impossible for 
the police authorities to deal with the case. It was asserted that 
the police bad been corrupted, and, in consequence, that gaming 
had increased rather than diminished. The question as to the 
ability to prevent the universal corruption among the police was 
not entered on. It was considered as proved that the magis¬ 
trates had done their duty, by the production of the numerous 
convictions made by them for the olfence of gaming. At the 
present day these arguments would not be received as conclusive. 
Since the executive management of police has been taken in hand 
with some degree of intelligence, much information has been 
acquired on these subjects, and we have little difficulty in arriving, 
by analogy, at the conclusion expressed at the time by the more 
enlightened members of society, that, from want of proper ma¬ 
nagement and care on the part of the police authorities, no 
opportunity was afforded of really proving the practicability of 
totally suppressing common gaming. It would appear that the 
subordinate officers of police were, from neglect, allowed to make 
a farm for their own benefit, by a politic arrangement of charges 
brought by them against persons for gaming. 

The Governor consulted, among others, Sir Ralph Rice, the 
Recorder, on this important subject. The opinion given by Sir 
Ralph was, as he himself informed the Governor, not satisfactory, as 
his short residence precluded any personal experience. Viewing the 
question as one of morality and not of revenue, and on the under¬ 
standing that the whole object of Government was the discourage¬ 
ment of the vice, Sir Ralph said that public gaming houses would 
become a place of resort and of the most artful temptation to the 
young, the giddy and the profligate, that the interests of the farm¬ 
er would induce him to use every temptation, and try every device 
to cherish the ruinous passion for gaming, and inveterate as may 
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be the habit of gaming, I own T think that, as a general princi- 
pie, every practicable measure of law and of Police should be 
cautiously, graduall}^, but firmly adopted, and proved beyond 
the remotest doubt to be ineffectual, before a measure (legalizing 
public gaming houses) pregnant with such mischief should be 
sanctioned by the legislature.’’ The Palais Eoyal of Paris was 
held up as a notable example of the evils of sanctioning public 
gaming. The assertion that the Chinese and Malays would desert 
the place if gaming were strictly prohibited was doubted, except 
as regards the worst classes of the population whose absence would 
probably be a benefit. The rich natives would continue to gamble 
pri’vately in their houses, whether public tables were permitted or 
not, and as the lower classes would alone be found to frequent public 
gaming houses and as they had not the means of securing secrecy 
if gaming were prohibited, it was argued that an efficient police 
would be able to prevent public gaming. Sir Ralph further inform¬ 
ed the Governor that before carrying out any regulation it would be 
necessary to obtain the consent of the Court of Directors and Board 
of Controul, and to obtain their consent mere assertion would not 
suffice—after the opinion (above given) of the Court they would 
require fac(s to prove that gaming had increased. A memorandum 
ought to be sent shewing the number of convictions for gaming, 
and also pointing out “ all the active and minute means which have 
been taken, and taken so ineffectually, to repress tliis vice.” With 
regard to legality, Sir Ralph said public gaming houses were 
indictable by common law, and, without an act of Parliament, no 
contract with respect to them could be recognized in a court of 
law. It would also, he added, be necessary to have legislative 
power to prevent private gaming which is only illegal by statute. 

The Governor in Council, in a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated 3rd April, 1818, urged most strongly on that body the pro¬ 
priety of allowing licenses to be issued under very strict regulations 
as the only way for checking the vice. A long list was sent home 
including 690 convictions for gaining, some of the parties having 
been convicted 8 or 9 times. It was stated that the passion for 
gaming among the Chinese and Malays who resort to the Island 
was too strong to be overcome by any prohibitory laws, which 
would not have the effect of driving them from the island 3 that, in 
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spite of every attempt to prevent it, clandestine gaming had pro- 
vailed to a very great extent; that, as gaming could not be preven¬ 
ted, it was proper to consider by what means the evils arising from 
it could be diminished ; .and that, in the deliberate opinion of the 
Governor in Council, the best means to accomplish the object 
would be to legalize gaming under very strict rules and restrictions. 
The Court, in their reply, dated 23rd January, 1822, finding the 
local Government had considered the question in such a deliberate 
and complete manner, gave sanction to their plans in the following 
words—We have much doubt of th efitness and probable efficacy 
of these measures, but the experiment we doubt not may be safe- 
ly left in your hands and we will not object to your making it/’ 
Before this letter arrived at Pinang the interest in the subject 
had declined, owing to the death of the former Governor, and it 
was not revived till the year 1824. 

Elsewhere, a powerful opponent bad arisen in the person of Sir 
Stamford RafEes. The great evils of legalized gaming had been 
forcibly brought to his notice in Java, where, under Dutch rule, 
the system was in full force. Sir Stamford abolished the farm of 
gaming and assured Government that the beneficial effect of that 
measure were quickly observed. Afterwards he pursued the same 
course at Bencoolen, which place appears to have been remarkable 
for a general laxity of morals among all classes, and the result of 
abolishing the gaming and cock-fighting farms was so evidently 
encouraging, that afterwards, in drawing up a constitution for the 
new settlement of Singapore, gaming was prohibited. After a few 
months however, in Sir Stamford’s absence, the Resident gradual¬ 
ly commenced to permit gaming under licenses which soon de¬ 
generated into the farming system. On his return to Singapore, in 
October 1822, Sir Stamford found himself opposed in opinion to 
the Resident, who had been, for the greater portion of his official 
life, confined to the narrow incidence of affairs in the decayed 
Dutch station of Malacca, and who, in Sir Stamford’s opinion, was 
disqualified for forming a broad and statesmanlike view of this 
and similar matters of Government. The Magistrates were appealed 
to,—they unanimously represented the great and growing evils of 
the gaming licenses, and with their advice and countenance, though 
against the protest of the Resident, the system was abolished and 
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public gaming prohibited. On making over charge of the settle* 
ment to a new Resident in June 1823, Sir Stamford earnestly 
entreated him on no account to permit public gamings as it would 
tend most seriously to injure the prospects of a settlement which, 
he believed would soon rise to great consequence- The following 
extract of a letter from Sir Stamford to the secretary to the Sur 
preme Government, dated Bencoolen, 1st December 1823, will 
show the result of his entreaties. It is with pain and surprise 
that I have recently learned from public report that, since my 
quitting Singapore, the Resident, notwithstanding my positive 
instructions to maintain the Regulation in this respect inviolate> 
unless it was suppressed by higher authority, has so far departed 
from its letter and principle as again, openly and publicly, to 
license public gaming houses for a pecuniary consideration to be 
paid to Government” I 

Under these circumstances I must again appeal to the Gover* 
nor General in Council to uphold the principle which I felt it 
my duty to lay down, and which has been so fully concurred in 
** and approved of by his high authority.” 

The well disposed inhabitants of Singapore naturally look to 
the sup])ort of the Supreme Government in this question, which 
involves no less the character of the place, than the interests of 
those who reside in it, and who, unless they are to consider the 
orders of that high authority as conclusive and final, can never 
** be expected to place due confidence in our Government.” 

In his letter reporting the abolition of the licenses allowed by 
the former Resident, Sir Stamford says:—^^It is alleged, in 
support of the gaming farm, that, by putting it under regula- 
tions, the quantity of vice is diminished, but independently of 
the want of authority in any human Government to counten- 
ance evil for the sake of good, I cannot admit that the effects 
of any regulations whatever, established on such a principle, 
are to be put in compotiiion with the solid advantages which 
** must accrue from the administration of a Government actino- 
on strict moral principles, discountenancing vice, and exercising 
its best efforts to repress it.^^ ^ 

Sir Stamford utterly repudiated the principle which appeared 
to have been acknowledged in Piriang, that it was necessary to 
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Telax the i^ules of Government and morality in order to indudfi? 
the immigration of Chinese and other traders. Convinced of 
the natural advantages of Singapore, and foreseeing its future 
prosperity, he anxiously endeavoured to protect it from the incon¬ 
venience which rnust arise from sacrificing principle to expediency, 
and if, in the first instance, the local Residents’^' had carried ont 
his instructions, the settlement would probably have been save! 
from many irregularities which now have arisen to such a height 
as most materially to interfere \tith its Well being'. 

The new fiesident early took np a contrary view on the subj^et 
of gaming. In addition to the arguments formerly urged at 
Pinang, he was of opinion, *'the attempts made to put the prac- 
** tice of gaming down appear to me little better than charlatanerie 
in such societies as those of our eastern settlements, where 
the mass of the inhabitants is habitually addicted to 
and where it is viewed only as a harmless amusement. It 
is said to be disgraceful to gain a revenue by gaming, not 
surely more so than mating a revenue by drunkenness,* for 
both as far as regards gaming and the consumption of wine and 
spirits, It is impracticable to distinguish between vicious and 
harmless indulgence j at all events, it is consistent with every 
principle of wise legislation that that which cannot be prevented 
ought to be regulated." The Resident agreed that, while Go¬ 
vernment ought not, under the circumstances, to reject the revenue 
to be derived from gaming, it ought, as far as possible, to dis¬ 
courage the increase of the vice by strict regulations. In practice, 
however, the result was as had been predicted. To prevent any 
appearance of mistake as to his intentions and doings, the Re¬ 
sident’s own words are here given. On the 31st May, 1825, in 
reporting the sale of the farms, the following passage occurs :—* 
The object chiefly held in view in the arraingement submitted 

• Alluding to tlie Spfi’it Faria. It has not even till this day been considered 
objectionable to encourage the consumption of ojiium and spirits among the native 
population of these settlements, and at a time when the European Government 
is spending the naiional revenue in one part of the empire for the discouragement 
of vicious propensities, the local Government is in these settlements deriving fths 
of its gross revenues by the active encouragement of opium and baang smoking 
and spirit drinking. 

By classing Singapore with an eastern settlement, the Resident apparently was 
not impressed with the extended views of Sir Stamford Rafties. 
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to the Governmenf^ is to produce competition, and by this 
means to afford to the Government the highest prices for the 
licenses with the best security for the realization of the revenue 
and to the public the greatest practicable accommodation. With 
this view it will be observed that the Chinese gaming houses ai'e 
“ subdivided into 12, opium into 5 &c &:c/* This is certainly not 
in accordance with the view stated in urging on the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment the legalizing of gaming. The same Resident, in answer 
to a reference from Government, writes as follows on the 22dof 
January 1824—ISTothing has occurred since that measure (sale 
of gaming licenses) to lead to a belief of the possibility of sap- 
pressing gaming altogether, and I feel thoroughly persuaded that 
the surest means of limiting and controaling this vice is not to 
attempt to prohibit it altogether but to place it under a strict 
system of license, and as in the similar oases of the consumption 
of ardent spirits, opium and other intoxicating drugs, to make 
the practice of it as expensive as possible to those who are deter- 
mined to indulge in it without driving them to the resource of a 
clandestine place.” As to the opinion offered by the Rusident 
above that gaming is viewed as a harmless amusement” it is only 
necessary to advert to the fact that the dreadful consequences to 
the natives themselves, ansing from an indulgence of the vice, 
formed one of the leading arguments of the Pinang Government in 
pressing on the home authorities the necessity of lessening the vice 
by placing it under the strict rules of a revenue farm. 

Before going up to the Supreme Goveimment with his plan for 
legalizing gaming, the Resident had addressed the Magistrates for 
their advice and co-operation, but the non-officials unanimously 
pixitested against the principle of recognizing the vice in any shape, 
as likely to be detrimental to the best interest of the settlement. 
The Resident however persisted and the measure was passed. On 
the 29'th August, 1823^, a letter was addressed by the Resident 
to the Magistrates, directing them to suspend all proceedings 
against gaming, as, in consequence of an extensive conspiracy 
among the native police to defeat llie regulation against gaming, 
and in consequence of repeated and earnest representations of the 
principal Chinese inhabitants, he (the Resident^ had arranged to 
• Ar alteration in the mode of disposing of the revenue farms. 
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jpermit gaming by license, under strict rules and restraints. Aa 
there was no Royal Court of Justice to interfere, by refusing, with¬ 
out an act of Parliament, to recognize the legality of contracts 
founded on gaming, and as the public had no means of making 
their objection known, the Supreme Government confirmed the 
arrangement. 

This success emboldened the Pinang Government to renew the 
consideration of the subject at their island, and as the Horae 
authorities had sanctioned a trial of the licensing principle the 
draft of a regulation was sent home for sanction on the 2nd June,^ 

1825. The answ'er, dated lOih May, 1826, to this reference was 
not favourable. The regulation was suspended, and fresh informa¬ 
tion called for as to the alleged fact that gaming had increased 
since the abolition of the old farm, and the reasons forthe increase, 
also the grounds for the opinion that the enforcement of the pre¬ 
sent regulation would reduce the evil. 

Fresh opinions and statements were called for from the local offi¬ 
cers, and as it was again unhesitatingly received as a fact that 
gaming could not be put down by the police, it appeared to follow 
as a consequence that the police was considered to be efficient in 
other respects from the fact that no steps were taken for improve¬ 
ment. It was shortly stated, in respect to gaming, that the police 
were corrupt and would remain corrupt till the restoration of the 
gaming farm, but it was not discussed whether an ordinary degree 
of supervision, by an officer higher than a Constable, would not be 
sufficient to check this universal and apparently open corruption. 
The result of the fresh reference was sent to England in Decembej*, 

1826, but nothing further was attempted in the way of re-establish, 
Hient at Pinang, and, on Singapore and Malacca being placed 
under the Royal Court, the Grand Jury at the former place took 
the earliest opportunity of presenting the gaming farm as a 
nuisance, in consequence of which it was abolished both there and 
at Malacca, where the Recorder simply directed the Magistrates 

in future not to allow the existence of these places’* (gaming 
houses). 

The revenues derived from the gaming farms were very large 
at Pinang and Singapore; the amounts collected were as follows 'n 
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Population. Yearly rent. Or for each individual. 


1807.—Plnang .... 14,000 ^ 68,768 JRs- 4 8 9 

1827.—Singapore .. 12,907 71,288 5 J 

„ Malacca..,, 33,162 9,598 OJ 

At the present day, when more just sentiments prevail as to the 
position and requirements of these settlements, it will be needless 
to argue on the necessity of purifying the administration to the 
same extent as in any other British colony, but the following 
extract from a minute, dated 29th May, 1829, and written by 
one of the ablest Governors of Pinang, will fully prove that it is 
Only of late date that the ti'ue interests of tl>e settlements have 
been recognised as British colonies, and not as mere dependencies 
of British India, The wi-iter of the minute” states:—The 
above farm (gaming farm) has been sanctioned by the long 
established custom of these countries, as already amply dis- 
cussed, and the case is only one amongst many others, tending 
to shew ihe utter inapplicability of the common lavv of England 
to the customs and usages of the eastern settlements.’’ The 
reverse of this argument would at the present day meet more 
favour. 

After the abolition of the gaming farms at the three stations, 
matters were allowed to go on in such a neglected way as to 
prevention, that it was asserted to have been an object to prove 
the great evils of the abolition, and to force on a return to the 
gaming system. The revenue to be derived from this source 
(equally, as Sir Stamford Baffles said, with a permission for piracy 
or larceny) was enormous and very much desired by the local 
officers, who suffered under constant remonstrances against the 
heavy charge of these settlements, and were anxious to avail 
themselves of any possible resource. The real reason, however, 
of the sufference must he looked for in the inefficiency of the old 
police. Since the reform of the Straits police, commencing in 
Singapore in 1843, and in Pinang in 1849, the vice has been 
brought under controul sufficiently to put a stop to the open and 
known exhibition of gaming before the eyes of the public. It 
has now become the rule that any increase of public gaming 
houses is a marked proof of the inefficiency of the police, and, 
as soon as public attention is drawn to the fact, the nuisance is 
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promptly abated. It cannot be denied that here, as in London, 
there are gaming houses which carry on their operations so 
secretly as to defy the police, but the vcrj fact of the secrecy is a 
proof that the evil is lessened as far as the general public is 
concerned. The injury which must accrue to individuals from an 
indulgence in gaming must apparently remain, here as elsewhere, 
irremediable by any practicable police arrangements. It is evi¬ 
dently better that a few individuals, at great risk to themselves, 
should be still able to meet in secret for the indulgence of their 
vices, than that the public morals should be contaminated by the 
open exhibition of gaming under the patronage and encourage¬ 
ment of Government. 

The result of the police operations at Singapore in 18.46, have 
fully proved to the community the perfect practicability of extir¬ 
pating public gaming, and they now rest satisfied in the conviction 
entertained by the more liberal from the first, that any great 
increase in the nuisance is to be attributed to inefficiency in the 
police, and that the total extirpation of the vice may be effected 
as soon as it can be attempted without injury to the other revenue 
farms. In a state of society where so large a proportion of the 
public revenues are derived from the encouragement of opium 
and baang smoking and the drinking of spirits, the public docs 
not expect perfection. 


In describing the vices of the Chinese, next to gambling must 
be considered opium smoking. The one is destructive to their 
moral and the other to their physical health. 

The subject of the effect of the use of opium on the human con¬ 
stitution has long been discussed in Europe, where the drug has 
met with its defenders, but there can be little doubt that if any of 
those defenders had ever had the opportunity of observing the 
effects of the use of opium on its devotees in this country, their 
opinions must have altered. The subject has been fully examined 
by one of the most extensive medical practitioners in Singapore, 
and the resuUs of his observations and practical experience have 
been published in an elaborate article in the 1st number of the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago’’ for the year 1848. From 
the great care and pains bestowed on that article, it forms the bes^t 
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text bodik fdr any one in search of information on a subject so 
nearly touching the best interests of these settlements and of the 
most valuable and advanced class of our native population, and I 
shall content myself with pointing out such portions as appear to 
illustrate the subject in its various lights, merely premising that no 
one of local knowledge and experience can possibly doubt the 
awful results to the Chinese from an addiction to the vice. 

The opening paragraph is here given in full as the best intro¬ 
duction to the melancholy details which follow :— 

** The subject of this paper is one which in spite of the imperfect 
manner in which it may be handled, ought to claim the serious 
attention of all. 

It has, up to the present moment, engaged the attention of tho 
government, in so far only as it afiords facilities for raising money 5 
and the public in general, whether residents here, or passing 
strangers, have looked on the miserable devotees to the vice of 
opium smoking in the same light, and visited their abodes with the 
same curiosity, as they would have done a den of wild beasts, or 
a raving lunatic^i cell. They enter the opium shop, by pushing 
aside a filthy mat, and, in a small space, they see many men crow¬ 
ded and crouching on a narrow board 3 dim lights faintly disclose 
their squalid appearance} the air is impregnated with a close 
suffocating odour; the heat is oppressivea few questions are 
asked by the visitor, a pipe is shown, a human being gazed upon 
as he slowly, to all appearance, with much gusto, inhales the 
sedative vapours;—at last, unable to endure it any longer, a rush 
is made by the visitor to the door, and, according to Ins precon¬ 
ceived Opinion, what has been seen is either a blot as black as 
Erebus, a canker eating into the vitals of society, a moral curse 
attended with great and deep physi cal evils, which are slowly, but 
surely, extending; or it may be looked upon as one way of spen- 
dino* money, not a bad plan for raising the revenue, a lighter 
curse than dram drinking and a far pleasanter, where the young 
men dream dreams/and the old men see sights. But let the 
philanthropist pass from -house to house, mark the appearance 
of the visitors, pursue them to their homes, when, reeling from 
the effects of the drug, they, heedless of wife or children, pass 
into a disturbed sleep, to waken to the tortures of the damned 
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when the sun is up in the horizon, and the industrious ot 
their fellow creatures have been at work for hours ; tliis is the 
moment they appreciate tlieir wretchedness, when feverish and liotj 
with a tongue that is dry, yet Cannot be moistened, lips that are 
cracked, yet cannot be softened, a throat parched and thirst exces¬ 
sive, that cannot be qitencheil, with ej^es either closed or running 
with rheum, a tightness of the chest that prevents breathing, a 
iassitudcj a langour, a pain in all the bones, a downright incapabi¬ 
lity of exertion, a loathing of food and a craving for one thing only, 
which not to attain is worse than death,—and that is another 
draught of the poison, which soothes for the moment, but clenches 
the flister the misery of the wretches. No overdrawn picture is 
this, but sketched from life, yea more by the victims themselves, and 
of the-e victims there are at least 15,000 in Singapore. Surely 
the importance of the subject will not now be questioned, and a 
little attention can safely be claimed to the particulars which have 
justified me in making the above statement/* 

After describing the various kinds of opium known in commerce, 
and the kinds chiefly used in these countries, the writer goes on to 
give a short sketch of the history of the opium trade, from which 
it appears that although the narcotic effect of opium has been re¬ 
cognised and the drug has been an article of commerce in the 
Archipelago for some centuries, yet its use as an intoxicating medi¬ 
cine in China has been of late growth. The first adventure in 
opium to China was made by the Company in the year 1773 and 
its evil effects on the morals of the Chinese were so quickly and 
evidently seen that in 1796 it was declared criminal to smoke 
opium. Notwithstanding this prohibition the allurements to the 
vice are so extraordinary that the trade has increased from a 
couple of hundred to forty-thousand chests of yearly import, to the 
value of upwards of ^5,000,000 sterling. 

Nearly all our old fiscal and general regulations in these seas 
have been taken from the Dutch, who apparently copied Malayan 
Institutions as far as they found them suitable to the syslera of their 
government. The tax on the consumption of opium was early 
seized on as a profitable and convenient source of revenue and on 
the establishment of the Bencoolen Government the example w^s 
followed. At that time, before the enlightenment and advance of 
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political knowledge, which have since marked British rule, had 
reached these countries, it was not to be wondered at that any 
system of financial management which promised such fruitful 
results with so little trouble as the renting of gambling and opium 
farms should be eagerly seized on, but it must be confessed that in 
these days it were much to be desired that the encouragement 
necessarily accompanying a goveniincnt sanction of such vices 
should cease. If the difficulties attending a total loss of the reve¬ 
nue derived from the sale of opium in these settlements should have 
proved toO great to be readily overcome, it is still strongly urged 
that in forming the now hlnglisli Settlements at Hongkong and 
Labuati the English Government should not have given their 
high sanction to a system which, to secure a trifling revenue, acts 
in the most injurious manner on the moral welfare of the settle¬ 
ment, and Oil the reputation of that government. It is argued that 
the same government which, in the one j>art of its dominions, 
exerts its whole influence to curtail the vice of intoxication ought 
not in another quarter to lend the aid of official authority to 
encourage such vices. 

As in the case of gaming so in opium smoking it has been 
hastily assumed that the vice was ineradicable^ and that no at¬ 
tempt for its total suppression could possibly succeed, and in con¬ 
sequence that the next best thing to do was to diminish as far 
as possible the evil effects to the public, by surrounding an indul¬ 
gence with such difficulty and expence by strict fiscal and police 
regulations as to discourage any but those most accustomed from 
using the drug. This argument, which appears to be sufficiently 
specious, has been brought forward to excuse the existence of the 
present system ; but those conversant with the facts of the case 
deny the goodness of the inference supposed to bo drawn from the 
premises, and assert that the result has uniformly proved that the 
system in force has a tendency to encourage rather than restrain 
the industrious classes in their indulgence of the vice. 

By an Act of the Legislative Council of India No, 14 
of 1851, the exclusive privilege of dealing in opium in less quan* 
tities than one chest, and of preparing opium for smoking in the 
Straits Settlement is vested in the local government, who yearly 
sell it to the highest bidder, generally, indeed of late years always, 
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a Chinese who is called the Farmer. The act provides very strict 
penalties for any inlHngement of the farmer's rights and he is 
allowed to have a certain number of licensed shops for the retail 
Bale of the prepared opium. These shops are marked by having 
a large board hung up in front with the words licensed opium 
shop" printed in large letters. Any one who has gone tlirough 
the streets of our three towns must have been surpi’ised to observe 
the vast numbers of such shops. 

The mode of using opium here is peculiar. The extract is not 
used in hs crude form, but only after undergoing a purifying pro¬ 
cess with water and fire, by which all extraneous matters are expel¬ 
led, and the drug is reduced in quantity and brought to the state of 
a paste of the consistency and appearance of thick treacle. lii 
this state it is known as ‘^chandoo" and is used in smoking 
through a plixj of a peculiar form. A hollow bambu about an 
inch in diameter and a foot in length is surmounted by a small 
covered cup which is screwed to a metal plate let in on one end 
of the bambu. On the cover of the cup there is a small hole like 
the touch-hole on a child’s cannon, the other end of the bambu 
is closed with a plate, in the centre of which is another small hole 
from which to inhale. Some of these pipes are very expensively 
fitted, while others again are of much more primitive form. 
Taking a little cbandoo on the end of a sharp iron stylus the 
smoker frizzles it in the fiame of the lamp, and after turning it 
about a little enters it at the touch-hole of the pipe^ from whence 
he inhal«s the smoke of the burning opium. 

The physical effects of a continued use of opium are apparent 
to the most casual observer resulting in a complete prostration 
of strength, and leaving the bale strong man a mere useless 
incumbrance. 

While the physical effects of the vice are so terrible to indivi¬ 
duals, we shall on enquiring find that Ihe moral results carry an 
influence even more fatal or not confined in its action to the 
victims themselves, but eating as a canker into the moral health of 
the seltlement and leading to the fatal results which always attend 
vicious indulgence. 

Having thus briefly glanced to the effects of opium smoking on 
its votaries, we may now enquire as to the extent of tlic evil and its 
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eflfiects on the public good. In the absence of any official record 
of the quantity of opium used by tlie several farmers^ and of the 
quantity smuggled, it is diffkjiiU to arrive at a just estimate^ but 
it may be calculated tlrat the monthly quantity used in the three 
settlements of Singapore, Pinang with Province Wellesley, and 
Malacca does not fall sliort of 73 chests, or yearly 900 chests* 
Now the price paid by tlie consumers for this opium exceeds 
1,100 dollars per clicst, or on the whole 990,000 dollars, or say 
in round nninbers one million of dollars. The expenditure of 
this sum, not to mention the vast injury done by tlie use of opiun^ 
actually benefits no one in tlie place but the farmer, as the small 
amount received by the few merchants for commission on ilia 
sale of 909 cliests would be rmich more than counterbalanced 
by their profits in other articles which would take the place 
of opium* How much good would accrue to the settlement if 
this sum of one million of dollars were to be expended yearly in 
the purchase of manufactures or articles the use of which would 
benefit all parties, instead of as now in purchasing a drug whieb 
GiJ'y acts as a poison. 

The number of persons addicted to the vice of opimn smoking 
has been calculated to exceed 40,000, distributed as follows:—• 
gingapore 15ft0O, Pinang with Province Wellesley 12,000, Ma¬ 
lacca with the Cassang tin imners 13,000i These numbers never 
decrease, as when the habit of smoking is once acquired it is imr 
possible to break it without medicine, which tlie poor have no 
means of securing. 
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1840, March 26.—At 2 o'clock p. m. we took leave of our 
families, and set out on our contemplated tour into the interior of 
the island* It is our intention to ascend the Kapuas river as far 
at least as Sangau, some six or seven days from rontianak, from 
thence return to Tyaii, and from Tyan cross by land to Landak, 
from whence we hope to reach Pontianak again by way of Man- 
door, a Chinese settlement, three days distant by land from 
Landak. The principal object of the present tour is to endeavour 
to gain as much knowledge as possible of the numbers, characters, 
habits and situation of the Dyak tribes of the interior, and ascer¬ 
tain by personal observation the openings for missionary labour, 
and the most eligible site for a station among them. Both the 
Resident and Sultan of Pontianak have kindly furnished us with 
letters to the chief men at the principal places we design to visit. 

Our boat is of the class called here bedar. This kind of boat 
is used by the European residents of the place, and the chief 
men among the natives, to the kindness of one of whom, the 
Pangeran Bandahara, a brother of the Sultan, we are indebted 
for the loan of this on the present occasion. It is about thirty 
feet in length, six feet in breadth in the centre, and rather light in 
its construction. A small frame work in the after part supports 
a shelter of thatched kajang, the space beneath which just allows 
room for our travelling trunks and spreading of our mattrasses, 
which form at once our seat by day and our bed by night, for in 
a Malay boat a traveller looks in vain for a stool, bench, or eleva¬ 
tion of any kind to serve for a seat i nor will the lowness of the 

* The Kapuas is the prinoipal river on the West Coast of Borneo, and is sup¬ 
posed to take its rise in the Batang Lufjar range of mountains. The enterprising 
traveller Madame Ida Pfeiffer, in the beginning of 1852, crossed the hill range whicli 
divides Sarawak from the country watered by the Kapuas and, embarking at the 
lakes which appear to be situated at the foot of this range, descended the 
Kapuas to Pontianak. In March 1855, Mr A. Prins, the Government Commis¬ 
sioner for the Western Division of Borneo, ascended the Kapuas in a small 
steamer, visiting the lakes ^whicli are connected with the Kapuas by several out¬ 
lets) and proceeding much further up the river than had been previously attemp¬ 
ted with a steamer. The object of this voyage was to make contrads with the 
chiefs of the numerous petty Dyak and Malay states situated on the Kapuas, by 
which they recognised the sovereignty of the Netherlands Government and placed 
themselves under its protection. '1 he following narrative of a voyage up part of the 
Kapuas, originally appeared in the Singapore Fr&e Prees, in 1840, and was written 
by two intelligent American Missionaries then stationed at Pontianak.— 
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roof or awning over head admit of relief in a standing posture. 
On each side of us, as far as our raattrasses reach, are screens of 
kojang hung upon rattan hinges which may be elevated at pleasure 
to admit the air and to enable us to view the banka of the river. 
Most of our baggage finds a place beneath the boards or flooring 
that form the deck of our boat, and our rowers, six in number, 
under a temporary kajang shelter, occupy the fore part. When 
a native of consequence ascends the river in such a boat more 
than double our number of men are generally employed. 

About an hour after leaving Pontianak we passed Nibong 
Saribu, a settlement of Chinese, containing a population of about 
five hundred souls, bituated on the left bank of the river. The 
inhabitants cxiltivate small plantations of vegetables, sirih and 
8 u<rar-cane* for the Pontianak market. There is a small sugar- 
making establishment in the settlement. Another hour brought 
us to Pengharapan where the Dutch have had a sugar manufacto¬ 
ry in operation for some years past. Large sums of money have 
been expended upon it, but owing to difficulties in procuring a 
moving powder to be applied to the cast rollers for expressing the 
juice of the cane, and in drying and preparing the sugar for mar¬ 
ket, on account of the extreme humidity of the atmosphere, it has 
proved an unprofitable investment of capital, and has recently 
been abandoned without realizing what was anticipated, when by 
the first projector's of the enter prize the name was given to the 
place which it now bears, Pengharapan. 

At a distance of a mile and a half or two miles fromTenghara- 
pan we passed a small Malay kampong over which a Kling man, 
resident in the place, clothed with a little brief authority^^ by the 
Sultan of Pontianak, exercises a kind of guardianship. There is a 
mosque which owes its existence to the zeal of this strict Mohome- 
dan prince. This place is designed as the first stage in his trips 
up the river where he may stop for refreshment, rest, and to per¬ 
form the duties of his religion. 

After passing Quala Dua, a small stream on which are a few 
Chinese a short distance into the interior, we reached Teluk 
Kompei, on the right, a small Chinese settlement of some thirty 
dwellings, between five and six o’clock, where we stopped to pre¬ 
pare and take our evening meal. All the plades aboveraentioned, 
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with the exception of Qiiala Dua, we had before visited and sup¬ 
plied the readers both Chinese and Malay with tracts. Having 
remained at Teluk Korapei about an hour we proceeded up the 
river, lighted on our way by almost constant vivid flashes of light¬ 
ning accom|>anied with heavy peals of thunder^ until a little past 
9 o’clock, when we fastened our boat for the night to some logs in 
front of a few Malay dwellings situated at the moutb of a smalt 
creek. 

27th—Rain fell during the greater part of the night attended 
with lightning and thunder, calculated to fill the mind with solemn 
awe. Our men who had nothing to screen them were much 
annoyed by musquitoes, and although we were furnished with 
curtains which kept out most of these unwelcome visitors yet 
owing to the novelty of our situation, lying in a small boat, the 
sides of which are only a few inches above the water, the buzzing 
of musqiiitoes, screams of monkies in the ad joining forests, added 
to the thoughts of the dangers and trials to which we might be 
exposed on our journey, prevented us from sleeping as soundly as 
under ordinary circumstances we might have done. 

After our morning repast at about past 6 o’clock we left and pro¬ 
ceeded our on way. On the right shore during tlie course of the 
morning were seen a few Malay dwellings and cleared patches 
near the water’s edge, but the left bank, except one dr two small 
clearings, presented no traces of the hand of cultivation,, but ap¬ 
peared low, woody and monotonous. Passed before noon the 
mouths of several small creeks, the banks of some of which are 
inhabited by Malays who cultivate rice, vegetables &c. One is 
noted as being formerly the resort of banditti, who since the pos¬ 
session of Pontianak by the Dutch have disappeared. 

About noon we stopped at a place called Tanjong Quaw, a small 
Malay settlement. This is another of the Sultan’s stopping places f 
and among the dwellings is one erected by him for the purposes 
above referred to. Shortly after leaving this place saw two small 
crocodiles a short distance from each other basking on the shore. 
They were about six feet in length. From Tanjong Quaw the 
I'iver banks appeared rather more open, particularly on the right, 
until between three and four o’clock p. m. when we passed a place 
called Sukalantiug containing about 40 Malay dwellings. Here 
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also tlie Sultan lias a small building erected for his accommoda¬ 
tion. From Pontianak to to this place the Kapuas is about two 
hundred yards average width, quite circuitous, the banks low and 
inundated at spring tides, especially during the rainy season. At 
Sukalanting the Eapuas divides, sending off less than half it? 
waters by this place, in nearly a north west direction to Pontianak, 
where joining with the Landak it forms the Pontianak or Lowa 
river, while a large body of water passes off in a western direction. 
At the distance of about half a day from Sukalanting this stream 
called Piinggur divides, part of it continuing to flow to the west 
until it reaches the sea, and part flowing to the south called Ola- 
Ola, the term here for eddies, which owing probably to the rapidity 
of the current and the sudden bends of the stream, are said to be 
very numerous. The Ola-Ola also divides, and a part of its 
waters turning westward are discharged into the sea at a place 
called Membawang where there is a small settlement of Chinese. 
The remaining waters full into the sea some distance to the south 
at Kubu, a settlement of Malays and Chinese. The inhabitants of 
both these places are principally engaged in taking fish, which is 
dried or salted for the Pontianak and other markets. At Kubu 
some excellent rice is produced, and at the same place are obtained 
honey and wax of superior quality. The place is said to be very 
unhealthy, so much so that but few of the Chinese who go there 
live more than three or four years. A year or two since, one of 
the largest of the Pontianak ships, of between two and three 
hundred tons measurement, passed up the Punggur, mistaking its 
mouth for the Pontianak, to Sukalanting, and from thence was 
carried by the current down the Kapuas to Pontianak. In fact 
all these mouths are navigable for vessels, and as the water on the 
sand bars at the sea is said to be of greater depth than at the 
the mouth of the Pontia/iak (where vessels are often detained for 
weeks, sometimes for months) with a strong favoring sea breeze this 
although circiiiious way would most probably be sometimes pre¬ 
ferred, were it not that the Govcrnaienfc forbids the entrance of 
vessels by these streams. Two small forts have recently been 
erected at Sukalanting by order of the Sultan of Pontianak, within 
each of which are mounted two or three guns. These forts arc 
simple vroodeii inclosures, constructed of thick plank or split 
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timbers, 15 or 20 feet long, set upright and driven into the eartlh 
In contending with a European force they would furnish no pro¬ 
tection, but in invasions of piratical Dyaks and other natives, who 
are almost altogether unacquainted with the use of artillery, they 
are sufficiently formidable. About two years since, previous to the 
erection of these foits, piratical Dyaks from Saribas, led on by 
some run-way Malays of Pontianak and others, ascended the 
Punggur to this place> burned one bouse, decapitated three or four 
persons here, and a few more further up the river. Above the 
forks we found the Kapuas spreading out into a most noble stream, 
half a mile in width, very deep, and the current strong except 
wdicn chocked by the rising tides of the sea. Just at this place 
some peculiarity in the foliage of the trees on the river banks, as 
seen at a distance, gave them an appearance so often seen in Ame¬ 
rican forests in the early autumn. It struck us as something 
peculiar in this land wdiere constant summer clothes the trees in a 
robe of perpetual green, and did not fail to call up to the mind 
many tender and pleasing associations. 

A little before sunset we reached a small island in the stream 
called Palo Binge. The shores of the island and river opposite 
were once inhabited, but are no\v deserted and lonely. As there 
were no dwellings near, between six and seven o’clock we tied our 
boat to a tree on the river’s bank just above the little island and 
proposed to pass the night in this place. Multitudes of fire flies 
were here sporting a little above the water on the leaves and 
branches. Some particular bushes, whioli seemed to be the favo¬ 
rite resorts with them, were most beautifully illuminated by their 
little lamps, and at each flash of light as they raised their wings, 
the reflection from the waters beneath added much lo the beauty 
of the scene. Our boatman gave as their reason for selecting this 
spot, that no miisquitoes were to be found in the vicinity of these 
illuminers of the darkness. This in the present instance, much to 
our comfort, we find true, but whether the absence of the musqui- 
toes is owing to the presence of the fly (as the Malays suppose) or 
to some other cause Ave cannot say. 

Have rowed about ten hours to-day, and the distance passed 
over has been probably, following the bends of the river, about 
thirty miles, but in a direct line not more than fifteen or twenty. 
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28lli—Awoke this morning between 3 Snd 4 o’clock and soon 
after proceeded on our way by moon-light. Shortly after sun-rise 
our boatmen stopped to cook and bathe near the mouths of two 
small streams. The place is called LunclKir Naga, and it is fabled 
that in former times two very large serpents entered the Kapuas 
b}^ these streams and pursued their way to the sea. The memories 
of many Malays are stored with legends of this kind. We found 
the ground here a little elevated into something that bore the 
semblance of a hill, the first we have seen since we entered the 
mouth of the Pontianak river. At 10 o’clock we saw the 
first blue mountain top. It is called Giinong Tiang Kandang, 
and is situated between Tyan and Landak. Not long after Gunong 
Balungie, south of Tyan, was visible. The course of the river to¬ 
day has been very winding, more so than yesterday, and the 
average width between J and i a mile—the banks low and covered 
with an almost impenetrable forest. 

29th. Soon after mooring our boat last night a heavy shower 
came on accompanied with most vivid lightning and heavy peals 
of thunder. We found that the kajang of our boat, which we be¬ 
fore considered tight, leaked considerably. We next found our¬ 
selves invaded by hordes of musquitoes more numerous than the 
hosts of Xerxes. In vain did we try to screen ourselves behind 
our curtains, for in spite of all our efforts numbers of the insiduous 
foe found out our retreat and seemed determined to feast upon our 
blood—while the more numerous host without kept up a continual 
roar, and if our hands or any other part of our bodies touched the 
curtains, we were stung through them. Being thus prevented 
from sleeping, as soon as the moon arose, which was about 4 
o’clock, our men were desirous of proceeding, to which we did not 
object. 

About sun rise we passed the upper end of Pulo Limbong. On 
this island there were formerly inhabitants but it is now quite 
deserted. A few moments more took us past the lower or western 
point of Pulo Jarabu or Guava isle, so called from the number of 
guava trees cultivated upon iL On this island there were a few 
years since a considerable number of inhabitants, Chinese and 
Malays, but none at present. Here terminates the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan of Pontianak, and that of the Panambahan of Tyan 
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begins* At 10 a. »f. we passed the head or eastern end of this 
island# On this point there was formerly a small wooden fort, and 
another on the western end of Saparoh, a small island in the river, 
a little higher up. At Tanjong Jurung, a point on the shore 
opposite to Pulo Jambu, lying northward of it, there were formerly 
many Dyaks, who not long since removed further into the interior. 
On the south of this island there is another outlet of the Kapuas, 
by which part of its waters pass to the sea. The fork at the 
Kapuas is called Simpang Dawak, and the mouth of the stream, 
where it enters the sea near Succadana, Quala Mandup. The 
volume of water passing this way to the sea is considerable, but 
not to be compared to the Punggur at Sukalanting. Northward 
of the island, some distance in the interior, are the first settlements 
of Dyaks found in ascending the river. At half-past ten o^clock 
we stopped for rest and refreshment at the lower end of Pulo 
Saparoh. Here were two Malay dwellings, the first seen since 
last night, containing some fifteen or twenty inmates. The 
situation is pleasant, on rising undulating grounds, and the soil 
apparently rich,—nothing seemed wanting but the hand of indus¬ 
try to make it a delightful spot. In the afternoon passed Pulo 
Katipo, another small island in the river. Several mountain 
peaks were now visible, and on the right shore three small Dyak 
huts, the first we have seen. Near sun-set reached a place called 
Jang, where we stopped for the night. Here were three Dyak 
dwellings, into one of which we entered. The inmates received 
us cordially, and answered cheerfully our questions j which were 
proposed in order to ascertain whether their language bore any 
resemblance to that of the Banjarmassing Dyaks, in whose lan¬ 
guage we have a small elementary book, but we could not learn 
that there existed any resemblance in proper or common names. 
Als soon as we returned to our boat, the Dyaks brought us the 
present of a fowl, cucumbers, and a little rice, for which we gave 
them a small present in return. 

30th.—About 4 o^clock this morning we left Jang, being 
anxious to reach Tyan at as early an hour as possible. We now 
saw a few Dyak dwellings on each shore. A little before 7 o^clock 
we stopped near one of these habitations for breakfast. We 
stepped ou shore and entered the house, which stood in a patch 
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of paddy ground, and found the occupants a truly interesting 
family, consisting of a man, his wife and two sons. The man was of 
really noble mien, about 6 feet in height, with an open intelligent 
countenance, his eyes dark, and cheek bones high—while his 
erect form, athletic and well proportioned limbs, indicative of 
great muscular power, rendered him a fit subject for the sculptort 
chisel. His sons, probably about 11 and 12 years of age, of 
well formed limbs, and bright pleasant countenances, had just 
arrived in a boat from the 6pposite side of the river. They were 
entirely naked. It was truly pleasing to see them hanging upon 
the father and manifesting such strong filial affection as they did 
for .him. When asked whether they would go with us to Pon- 
tianak and be instructed, they replied they could not leave their 
father and mother. The wife was in the rice field in which the 
dwelling stood, gathering in a rather large basket the cars of rice, 
and another grain new to us, the cultivation of which seems con¬ 
fined to the Dyaks—she soon bent her steps homeward with her 
basket of grain, which was held in its position on her back, by a 
strap passing from it to the forehead. She paused when she first 
saw us, as though afraid to approach, but again advanced after a 
few words addressed to her by ber husband. They all understood 
and conversed quite fluently in the Malay language. The man 
confirmed what we had before heard of the Babel like diversity 
of languages among this people. Almost every separate tribe 
has its distinct language, understood only to a very limited extent 
by the nearest neighbouring tribes. The absence of books among 
them (the first attempt to commit their language to writing with 
which we are acquainted being that of the German brethren at 
Banjarmassing, in the elementary work above referred to;) and 
the existence of the most deadly feuds and animosities between 
the various tribes, presenting to mutual communication a ban ier 
more impassable than that of mountains and seas, are probably 
the principal causes of this diversity. Were you to meet with 
Dyaks of such and such places could you hold communication 
with them by any common language ? we inquired of this man. 
How would I dare visit them, was his instantaneous reply. By 
such an act of temerity, I >voiild lose my head. When we looked 
at this interesting family group, only the representatives of thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands with physical and mental qualities 
not inferior perhaps to them, we could not help sighing when we 
considered their gross ignorance and superstition, the tyranny 
exercised over them, and the cruel practices to which most are 
addicted. Oh ! that God would have mercy upon them and 
grant that their dark minds may soon be enlightened by the 
glorious rays of the blessed gospel. Upon leaving the Dyak 
dwelling its owner offered many apologies because he had nothing 
to present tis. 

At 8 o^cIock met the Gezaghebber of Tyan accompanying his 
son and the greater part of his famil}’-, as far as Pulo Jambu on 
their way to Pontianak. The term Gezaghebber, it will be seen, 
is of Dutch origin, (but what precise idea they attach to the word 
we have not yet been able to ascertain.) He is the Butch 
excise officer at Tyan, and exercises some authority ou the part of 
the Government there. A small swivel was mounted on the bow 
of his little boat while several muskets lay at his side. He son 
followed in a large boat propelled by a kind of tread-wheel 
worked by men. He expects soon to follow his family to Pon^ 
tianak, and is to be succeeded by a Dutchman, who at present has 
the command of one of the guard schooners. Before 10 a. m. 
passed two low mountains, Sumbayan and -Champidik, some 
distance from the river on the left. The mouth of the creek that 
takes its rise in the latter mountain we passed some hours pre¬ 
viously down the river. Here are situated some eight or nine 
Malay dwellings, while near the source of the stream and round 
the base of Champidik, there are a few Dyak desas containing a 
population of some three or four hundred. These Dyaks are 
under the Panambahan of Tyan. Panambahan is a title given 
to a prince next in rank below a Sultan. At this place also we 
came in sight of a few Chinese dwellings, the first seen since 
leaving Teliik Kompei. About 11 o’clock Tyan mountain ap¬ 
peared in sight, and shortly after we passed the mouth of the river 
Balungei on the right. Here is a small Malay kampong and a 
wooden fort erected by Pangeran Jaya, who resides here a part 
of his time. He has under his jurisdiction at Balungei, ^ or | of 
a day south of Tyan, 200 Dyaks and about 1,300 at Miiian about 
one day east of Balungei. This Pangeran is not independent 
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bat is only a deputy of the Rajah of Matan, whose authority 
extends to the Kapuas. Between twelve Rnd one o’clock we 
reached Pulo Tyan, a small island in the river, on the eastern 
point of which is the Dutch fort and the residence of the Ge- 
zaghebber. The Dutch have only 12 native soldiers stationed 
here at present. Before the departure of the Gezaghebber's 
family (60 in number) there were on the island about 200 Malays. 
The Chinese kampong is also on the island. The Chinese popu¬ 
lation is partly of mixed character; part of Teo Chew and part 
Khek, numbering not more than 60 or 70 souls, including a few 
engaged in working mines a short distance down the river. The 
gold mines, however, in the vicinity are small, worked by from 
two to six men, and are said to yield at present but small quantities 
of the precious mental. 

The revenue of the Dutch Government here arises from an 
impost on all produce and merchandize in boats ascending and 
descending the river, the privilege of working the mines, selling 
of pork, opium, 6:c. 

A short distance north of Pulo Tyan, on the banks of a small 
river which empties into the Kapuas, is the village of Tyan, 
properly so called^ containing according to the Gezaghebber 
about 250 inhabitants. Here the Panambahan resides^ within 
whose jurisdiction there are 700 lawangs (or doors) of Dyaks, 
and probably between 3,800 and 4,000 souls. There are difficul¬ 
ties existing between the Dyaks of Tyan and Landak, which it is 
expected will break out into open hostilities on account of the 
pertinacity of the rulers, especially of the Panambahan of Tyan. 
The Dyaks of Landak are said to bo the aggressors. The Pa¬ 
nambahan having sent out his summons to all the Dyaks under 
his command, is now absent in the interior erecting forts and 
making other preparations for dele nee, as he is the weaker party 
and will probably act on the defensive should the difficulties 
terminate in war. An influential Malay man under him called 
upon us this afternoon and asked for books. We gave him a 
number 5 a part of which we requested him to give to his pug¬ 
nacious master, which be promised to do, and seemed to be 
grateful for those given him. This evening we had a long con¬ 
versation with one of our boatmen res])ecting the Christian 
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and Mahomedan religions. We endeavoured to show him the 
deficiency of his system, particularly on the great point of satis¬ 
faction for sin, and the superiority of the Christian system which 
BO precisely meets the sinner’s case. He listened attentively to 
what was said, but seems very much prejudiced in favor of his 
own religion. 

Slst—At eight o’clock, the hour of his appointment, we called 
upon the Gezaghebbor, who had returned from his excursion 
down the river a little after mi.liiight. He received us politely 
and contrary to the native custom invited us to sit upon chairs 
placed round a small table in the middle of an open hall. Cof¬ 
fee, rice, cakes, and confectionary prepared in Malay style were 
then brought in and set before us. The Gezaghebber is a brother 
of the Sultan of Pontianak and a man of considerable intelligence. 
Learning from a letter from the Resident of Pontianak as well as 
from our conversation, our wish upon our return from Sangau to 
go overland to Landak, he gave it as his opinion that it would 
not be prudent at present to cross, owing to the excited state of 
the Dyaks between the two places, but proposed, instead, that we 
should go up the river to Sintang, five or six days beyond Sangau, 
kindly offeripg at the same time to give us a letter to one of the 
most influential Pangerans of that place. We concluded to follow 
his advice, as we were unwilling to give any just occasion for the 
charge of rashness, which might have been the case had we deter¬ 
mined to carry out our original plan in the face of the opinion of 
such a man. The distance between Tyan and Landak is about three 
days, one day by water ascending the Tyan a small winding 
stream—then one day by land to Saberang on the Landak river. 
From Landak to Tyan the journey might be made in a day less, 
owing to the currents of the rivers favouring. The banks of the 
river are about 6 or 7 feet above the present level of the river, but 
are sometimes inundated during the heavy rains. Having receiv¬ 
ed the Gezaghebber’s letter, we left Tyan about 11 o’clock for 
Sigalam, some 3 or 4 miles distant up the river or the right shore* 
—This is the residence of Pangeran Adapati who had sent us an 
invitation to visit him. He formerly resided in Tyan near the 
Panambabanj but owing to some difficulties that arose between 
them, he left a few years since and fixed his residence in this place. 
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on our arrival we were conducted into a large balei or front hall 
of the dwelling house, and took our seats by a long table covered 
with yellow cloth (upon benches covered with rugs). The hall 
is large, as are nearly all we have seen in this part of the world, 
being about 50 or 60 feet by 35 or 40, and open on three sides 
except a light railing. The posts of most of the timbers arekayu 
bilian (iron wood), and the roof of shingles laid on lath without 
any fastening except small wooden pegs to keep them from sliding 
down. Indeed all shingle roofs here are thus put on as the wind 
is seldom if ever of sufficient force to blow them off. The floor 
is of round poles from one to two inches in diameter laid close and 
made fast by rattans to timbers beneath. On this floor coarse 
mats are spread. Finer ones and rugs are sometimes laid over 
these, especially wdiere persons of consequence are seated. Soon 
after our entrance the Pangeran made his appearance. He is not 
of the most prepossessing exterior but affable, polite, and hospita¬ 
ble, The male part of the Pangeran's household, and others, as 
is customary, were seated around listening to our conversation and 
conversing together. Females are seldom seen except peeping 
from behind some curtain or through some opening to get a sight 
of the visitors. The Pangeran and an interesting young man, his 
nephew, whom he has adopted, made many enquiries respecting 
our business, object in ascending the river, mode of support &c, 
and on all these points we gave them all the satisfaction in our 
power. Being desirous of visiting the Dyaks under this chief, 
of whom we had heard much, we asked the privilege which was 
readily granted. The young man above spoken of accompanied 
us. The Dyak kampongs are J or | of an hour up a small stream* 
This we ascended in a boat furnished by the Pangeran as ours was 
too large for the purpose. With the exception of a few hills the 
banks of this stream were low and heavily wooded. In this 
vicinity is found the timber for the junk masts with which they 
are furnished on their annual visit to Pontianak. They bring old 
cedar masts which, on account of the character of the wood, they 
part with to considerable advantage in the Chinese campong^ 
They then furnish their vessels with new masts from the timber of 
this island which on their return to China they sell at a handsome 
profit. 
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We found Dyakkampongs situated along tlie stream and on a 
small lake in which it takes its rise. The principal part of tho 
dwellings are built upon the brow of a hill that rises abruptly fi*ora 
the water’s edge, and so concealed by fruit and forest trees that 
they were scarcely perceptible from the boat when we landed. 
We were agreeably surprised in not witnessing th-at poverty and 
degradation which we had anticipated. The houses were much 
better then we expected to find them, and marks of industry 
were everywhere visible, which are looked for in vain in Malay 
villages. We ascended first to the house of the Tamungong, or 
head man of these kampongs. This man according to his own 
statement was once guilty of the practice of cutting off heads ; but 
has long since laid it aside, never, we hope, to take it up again. 
When spoken on the subject of the instruction of Dyak children, 
he seemed pleased with the idea. He is considered rich for a 
Dyak, his property being valued at between two and three thou¬ 
sand rupees. His house accordingly we found rather spacious,, 
but built after the true Dyak style. The general mode of building 
is this; all the houses or nearly all in a kampong are erected on 
posts of the same height, generally about 10 or 12 feet, and are all 
joined together under one roof with only slight partitions to 
separate the families. Each door marks a hoasehold; hence 
results the mode of reckoning the population, not by so many 
houses, by so many lawangs or pintus. The roof is commonly of 
bark, sometimes of kajang; the sides of bark ; from the roof to 
the floor generally slooping inwards 5 and the floor of poles, as 
the Malay hall before described. The windows are in the roofs of 
the houses, a portion of which is raised by poles, to a horizontal 
position for the admission of light and air and for the emission of 
smoke. In some of the small single houses that stand in the 
paddy fields these apertures occupy nearly half the roof. The fire¬ 
places are in the houses, under or between the windows. Before 
the houses and on a level with the floor, and resembling it, is a 
wide open platform, generally the whole length of the village, on 
which they walk dry and thrash their rice &c. They ascend to 
their houses by notched timbers, laid in a slanting position or by 
rude ladders formed of round poles lashed together by rattans. 
Under their houses they keep their swine and poultry; but the 
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latter often seem quite at home above the floor. The number of 
lawangs in these kampongs is one hundred and twenty; and the 
whole population does not fall much short of six hundred. The 
asil or tax paid by these kampongs is two rupees each lawang to 
the Pangeran; who in addition to this considers that he has a 
claim upon their services for a portion of their time. They accor- 
dingly assist him in cultivating some paddy ground^ and in erec¬ 
ting houses when they are required. The time not employed 
directly in the service of the Pangeran is spent in the cultivation 
of rice, collecting rattans, &:c. which articles they may sell to 
whom they please—privileges granted to few if any other Dyaks 
under Malay chiefs. All the Dyaks of Sugalam have long since 
abandoned the cruel practice of cutting off heads, and seem in 
some degree convinced of the evil of the practice. They have 
also lost their own language and speak nothing but Malay. The 
number of swine seen under their dwellings afforded ocular de¬ 
monstration that they have but little or any desire to become 
Mahomedans. Their love for the flesh of these animals, as the 
young man who was with us remarked, is a great obstacle in the 
way of their embracing Islamism, but, added he, they would 
perhaps like your religion better.*' Judging from the known 
character of the Pangeran and his connexion with the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment, we think there would not be any serious difficulty in 
the way of a missionary labouring for the spiritual benefit of these 
Dyaks, The smallness of the number, however, might be an 
objection to his locating there^ except he could have access to the 
Dyaks of Tyan, and those of Balungei and Milion on the south of 
the Kapuas. 

April 1st.—^Though we arose very early and were prepared to 
set out on our way about 4 o'clock, the strict Mahomedan was up 
before us and engaged in his devotions. Whether this is a con¬ 
stant practice with the Pangeran's household and those around 
him we did not learn, but rather suspect they arose thus early this 
morning to show us how devout and what good Mussulmen they 
were. About 7 o’clock passed a low mountain of conical form*, 
and at 10 passed Milion. Here again is a native fort. A high 
fence of round timbers set upright enloses an. area of probably 200 
feet square and within this enclosure are two or three small 
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buildings. It stands in a somewhat commanding position on the 
brow of a small hill, at the foot of which, where a small creek falls 
into the Kapuas, are some ten or twelve Malay houses. At this 
place and at Balungei, Pangeran Jay a alternately resides, as has 
been before remarked. The general course of the river today 
about west—average width nearly half a mile. About 4 o’clock 
p. M. passed a somewhat rocky shore. Towards evening a long 
range of hills appeared in front at some distance. But the banks 
of the river after passing Milion appeared low (bearing evident 
marks of being inundated during great swells)—heavily wooded, 
and almost altogether uninhabited. 

2 nd.—Near six o’clock we left our lodging place, which had 
been the uninhabited and woody shore far from any human dwel¬ 
ling. The screams of the monkies in the adjoining forest were 
almost incessant. About 9 o’clock we passed point Suntoh on the 
right and shortly after a mountain range of the same name. The 
highest point of this range is probably about 600 feet. Be¬ 
tween this and the shore are gold mines worked by about 30 
Chinese. At 10 o’clock we passed another mine worked by some 
ten or fifteen men ; and shortly after, on the same side of the river, 
Samarangkei, a Malay town containing about 40 houses. The 
town is on the increase, and is more pleasantly situated than 
any other we have passed since leaving Pontianak. It stands on 
an elevation; and in front of it, on the opposite side of the river, 
is the beautiful ridge of Suntoh, mostly covered with primitive 
forest. About 2 p. M. passed a range of hills on the right with 
cultivated spots 3 giving to the distant prospect an air of cheerful¬ 
ness in our eyes, accustomed as they had been to gaze upon the 
low dense forest or wooded hills while the few traces of cul¬ 
tivation have been in narrow strips along the shore. During 
the course of the afternoon passed several mines worked by Chinese, 
a few being employed in eaeh mine. We saw also some hills 
under cultivation by the same people. Near evening passed a 
small creek where there were a few Chinese inhabitants who are 
also engaged in a mining operation. At half past 6 o’clock we 
stopped for the night at a place called Rantu Skiang where there 
are a few Malay and Chinese inhabitants. Here is a gold mine in 
which ten or twelve Chinaman are employed. There is also a 
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diamond mine in the vicinity. In the evening both Malays and 
Chinese came on board oar boat and brought with them small 
presents of rice and dried fish. The Chinese who work these 
mines, as well as the Malays who superintend them, are exceedingly 
superstitious. They informed us that for some years past there 
had been a diminution in the quantity of gold obtained, and said 
with the utmost apparent credulity that it was owing to the power 
of some hantu. If these invisible beings became for any reason 
displeased, the gold they say will lari (run away). 

The course of the river to-day has been very winding, the 
current rapid, but the width not as great as yesterday. The 
shores have appeared higher than before. Low mountains were 
visible the whole day, some of them quite near the river. There 
are a few Dyak kampongs, it is said, scattered among these 
mountains, but they are small and as usual at some distance from 
the river. 

April fil’d.—Reached Sangau at a few minutes past 11 o’clock 
A. M. The town is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
river amid a grove of coco and other fruit trees, and presented, 
as we approached from the opposite shore, quite an imposing 
appearance in connexion with a large number of trading boats 
and floating houses which lined the river. We stopped at the 
Chinese kampong and immediately despatched a messenger to the 
Panambahan to ask an interview with him, and learn at what 
time it would be most convenient for him to receive us. He 
appointed the hour of 4 p. m. for audience, giving as a reason 
that the heat would then be less intense. In the meantime, 
Chinese, Dyaks^ and Malay children came around the boat to get 
a view of the strangers, and for other purposes. The Chinese 
(among whom were two who bore the title of Captain) as in other 
places questioned us respecting the time we had been coming 
from Pontianak—what we had brought for trade, whether the 
wankangs (junks) had arrived at Pontianak from China, &c. &:c. 
The Dyaks, after gratifying their curiosity with a sight of us, 
asked for tobacco which they prefer to any thing else. 

At 2 p. M., although the heat was oppressive, the thermometer 
standing at 90 of Farenheit under the kajang of our boat, we 
walked through the Malay kampong followed by a number of 
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men and boys. The houses are raised high and sufficiently ample 
in their dimensions; but constructed of rude materials and set 
without the least regard to order, in the wildest confusion imagin¬ 
able. There were some scattered fruit trees, the intervals between 
which, and the space around and under the dwellings, were filled 
up with logs, stumps, and every species of filth; and not the 
semblance of a road or decent path appeared. By the help of 
our Malay men, who were skilful guides in this choatic labyrinth, 
we wound our way from west to east, sometimes over solid ground, 
then over old logs, planks and poles laid on mud, &c. If we 
gained nothing more by this walk, we at least obtained proofs by 
ocular demonstration of the aversion of the Malays to labour. 
Wherever we passed there was a general rush of men, women 
and children to the sides of the way, and to the doors and veran¬ 
dahs of the houses, to see the orang putih : a sight which many 
of them, particularly the females and children, had probably 
never before enjoyed. 

At the appointed hour, in company with one of the Chinese 
Captains we called upon the Panamhahan at his dwelling, which 
stands at the upper end of the kampong and is of somewhat 
imposing appearance. He received us near the door of the hall 
oT audience, returned our salutation in European style, and invited 
us to take our seats on the floor upon mats which had been spread 
for us. Having presented our letters from the Resident and 
Sultan of Pontianak, they were read by his secretary in our 
presence. The Panamhahan seemed little inclined to introduce 
conversation himself, or to converse when we attempted to start 
a topic* This we did several times by referring to the contents 
of the letters we brought, and our wish to ascend the river. But 
our efforts were ineffectual, for he would only answer our ques¬ 
tions in simple affirmatives or negatives. From this embarrassment, 
however, we were in some measure relieved after some time by 
some that were present, especially by a younger brother of his 
and the Secretary, who addressed us and entered into conversation 
in a somewhat free and familiar manner. The Panamhahan 
throughout the whole interview seemed to be in a state of agita¬ 
tion and embarrassment. When we arose to withdraw, many 
that were within (for the hall was full) rushed out, and as soon 
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as ihey were without, raised a shout which ran^ through the 
premises and made it evident that it was difficult for the Panam- 
bahan to preserve decorum within and about his dwelling whatever 
might be his power beyond these limits. After leaving the hall 
of the Panambahan we called upon Pangeran Parabu, (the Malay 
officer who owes his appointment to the Dutch and collects their 
customs in this place), to whom we had a letter of introduction 
from the Gezaghebler of Tyan. He received us in a friendly 
manner and invited us to take our seats upon chairs and en¬ 
tered freely into conversation with us. Our interview with him 
throughout seemed rather in striking contrast to that with the 
Panambahan. The river Skiam which falls into the Kapuas just 
above the town of Sangau, the Pangeran informed us, has its 
source far into the interior where it has a very roeky channel and 
in one place a high fall of water. It is a winding stream and one 
of its bends approaches the Landak river, from which there is a 
footpath across to that town. There is, however, an overland 
route to Landak more direct requiring not more than three or four 
days. This path has been variously represented to us ; some say 
it is a good one, others say that the Dyaks have purposely 
rendered it almost impassable. One thing is certain, that the 
Chinese do hold communication in this way with Landak and 
Mandoor. 

4th—At 8 o’clock this morning, accompanied by a son of the 
Pangeran, we set out to visit a rock with inscriptions on the right 
bank of the Skiam. It is now called Bata Tulis, formerly Batu 
Sampei, because the chiefs and others in previous years always 
stopped here in ascending the river. About ^ of a mile above the 
mouth of the stream we came to a small rocky glen through 
which a little rill empties itself into the main stream. Here we 
stopped and ascended the bank. One of the boatman preceded 
with his parang, and cutting away the bushes prepared a way for 
us along the sides of the glen and the rocky bed of the stream; 
("for the rock has recently been so seldom visited that the path was 
quite evergrown with bushes.) At the distance of between fifteen 
and twenty rods from the bank of the Skiam, and at an elevation 
of some thirty feet above the level of its waters, we reached the 
spot. We had heard of this inscription at Ponlianak; but always 
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imagined that it was to be found upon some stone or stones be¬ 
longing to the ruins of some sacred edifice. What was our sur¬ 
prize then to find the letters cut in a solid perpendicular rock 
about 12 feet in length and 6 feet in height, extending quite across 
the ravine, over which the water was falling in a limpid cascade. 
The space covered by the characters is about 4 feet by 2 of the 
perpendicular surface of the rock. The general opinion here 
among those who venture one, is that the language is Sanscrit and 
the inscriptions are the relics of Hindooism. Confirmatory of 
this opinion, it seems to us, is the fact that in the Spau, another 
branch of the Kapuas a little farther up, have been found rude 
images of the sacred cow. A few years since, slabs with inscrip¬ 
tions and the image of a female sculptured in stone, were taken 
from the vicinity of Sangau and shipped for Batavia, but the 
vessel was lost on the passage. 

On our return from the rock we called again on the Pangeran, 
who informed us that the Panarabahan would permit us to pass up 
the river. Although we spoke in our late interview of our wish 
to ascend the Kapuas as far as Sintang, we did not ask formal 
permission to do so. On subsequent reflection we thought proper 
to request formally this privilege through the Pangeran; as the 
people of Sangau several months since declared that no boats from 
Pontianak should pass the place. By a former treaty with the 
Dutch, trading boats were permitted to ascend by paying to the 
authorities for this privilege a sum varying according to the size of 
the boat and the value of the merchandize, from 20 to 60 some¬ 
times even to 100 rupees. Not satisfied with the revenue thus 
derived, the authorities now, in the face of the treaty, stop the 
boats, buy up their cargoes and completely monopolize the trade 
of the interior. This is so considerable that the Bugis and Malay 
traders are willing to pay a sura considerabIy,exceeding the former 
rate of duties, if they will suffer the boats to pass. The Dutch 
authorities are highly exasperated at this infraction of the treaty, 
and threaten to send up a gun-boat to enforce compliance. As 
they are dependant on Pontianak for many articles by them 
deemed quite indispensable they will undoubtedly yield. It was 
our intention to have left Sangau to-day, and to have gone a short 
distance up the river with the hope of spending the Sabbath more 
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quietly than can be done in this place, but at the house of the 
Pangeran we found on our return a messenger from the Panamba- 
han with a request (made however is a somewhat peremptory tone) 
that we would remain until tomorrow, as he wished to send com¬ 
munications by us to Sintang. Thus we were in a measure com¬ 
pelled to remain in the place until Monday morning. After 
receiving this message we returned to our boat, where we had 
constant calls for books from Malays and Bugis until 7 o^clock at 
night. Several small parties of Dyaks from the interior have also 
visited us, and during all the afternoon we have seen them passing 
up and down the river in boats. The Chinese as usual have paid 
us frequent visits. 

Sangau, which as before stated stands on the left bank of the 
Kapuas, contains a population of nearly 3,000 souls, two thirds, 
perhaps three-fourths, of these are Malays, the remaining fraction 
chiefly Bugis. Besides these there are some twenty or thirty 
Dyak slaves, and in the Chinese kampong forty or fifty Chinese. 
The whole number of Chinese under the Kongse of Sangau, accor¬ 
ding to the Captains’ estimate, is about five hundred. This 
population is very much scattered. Except those in the kampong 
in town, they are found in small settlements, not exceeding twenty 
or thirty in a place, and are almost exclusively engaged in mining. 

As respects the number of inhabitants in any Malay town we 
find it very difficult to obtain an exact estimate. Those whose 
situation affords the best opportunity for obtaining the requisite 
information are either unable or unwilling to furnish it. The num¬ 
ber of houses in a place are sometimes taken as a standard; but 
the average number of persons so dwelling varies so much in 
different towns as to make this, to say the least, a difficult method. 
If the number of inhabitants of Sangau (for example) were 
estimated at an average of 5 or 6 to a dwelling (a fair estimate for 
Pontianalc and some other places) we would come at least one 
half short of the truth. The number of inhabitants at Sangau, 
however, as well as other places on the river, is far less now, it is 
said, than when the island was under native rule, and Succadana 
(now called New Brussels) was in its glory. The character of the 
inhabitants of Sangau differs little from that of other Malay towns 
we have visited, except that the male population are, if possible, 
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more indolent and feel more independant. So great is their indo- 
lence and pride that not a foot of land, as far we could see or 
learn, is cultivated by them. They obtain their subsistence from 
their Dyak subjects and the trade of the Interior. The females 
however seem more industrious. They manufacture considerable 
quantities of cloth from yarn brought from Singapore and Batavia, 
and from the interior, where cotton is cultivated to some extent by 
the Dyaks. In our walk through the town we saw many looms 
in operation under their dwellings. The looms are very simple 
and rude in their construction, and the process of weaving labori¬ 
ous and slow* A hand’s breadth is the work of a day, and a sin¬ 
gle garment requires a month for its completion. The cloth 
appears good and is of firm texture. 

The banks of the river are but a few feet above the present level 
of the Kapuas, and are sometimes inundated during the rainy 
season. The Dutch once had a fort on the right bank of the river 
opposite the Chinese kampong; but no remains of it are now to 
be seen. Their authority however is still so far acknowledged 
that their agent Pangeran Parabu exacts a tribute from all boats 
coming down the river, and all from Pontianak. The soil in the 
vicinity of the town is a mixture of yellow clay and sand with 
only a thin layer of black mould on the surface; but judging 
from the small spots we have seen cultivated by Chinamen, it 
seems well adopted to the cultivation of sugar cane and several 
kinds of vegetables, such as the yam, radish, cucumber, egg plant, 
bean &c. The chief exports fram Sangau are gold dust, rice, 
rattans, bees wax and a species of vegetable oil. 

In the district of Sangau, extending several days in every direc¬ 
tion, there are three tribes of Dyaks, together numbering 500 
lawangs and probably 3,000 souls. Two of these tribes are several 
days in the interior on the banks of the Skiam. One of these, the 
Jangkang, is addicted to the horrible practice of cannibalism. 
Except this and a single tribe on the Eastern coast we have not 
heard of any other portion of the people who eat human flesh. 
That the practice prevails to no inconsiderable extent among this 
tribe there is no longer in our minds the shadow of a doubt. One 
man with whom we conversed had seen them making their meal 
on the human frame. They themselves confess it with boasting 
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and give as a reason for the horrid custom that it makes them 
coarageous. How could we be brave, said one man, if we had 
never tasted human flesh. They do not eat indiscriminately all 
parts of the body, but with a most horrid kind of epicurism, feas^t 
with the greatest relish upon the tongue, brain, and muscles of the 
leg. The men of this tribe file down their front teeth to a point 
like the teeth of a saw. This, while it may fit for the indulgence 
of their favourite propensity, adds not a little to the ferocious 
appearance of these man-eaters. The practice of cutting off heads 
is also their confession and boast. They seem to consider it their 
greatest glory. An old man of great muscular strength drew his 
sword and with an exalting smile declared that with it he had 
decapitated twelve men. When we expressed our abhorrence of 
the practice and our hope that in future they would live in peace 
with each other, another old man said; but if we have a debt we 
must discharge it.’^ Thus when one head is cut off it creates a 
debt which, in the opinion of the parties concerned, must not be 
suffered to remain uncancelled; hut the cancelling creates a fresh 
demand for blood. In this way a kind of running account is kept 
open in the work of mutual slaughter, never we fear to be settled 
until the Gospel shall teach them the sublime doctrine of forgive¬ 
ness and the blessing's of peace. 

The Dyaks kept as slaves in the town of Sangau are of the 
Jankang tribe. Some of them were brought from the interior for 
killing a Malay man, and others for different crimes. When a 
Hyak murders a Malay here seven men of his tribe are demanded 
for him, who are disposed of as the Malay chief thinks proper, 
and are generally killed or enslaved. These Dyak slaves are 
employed a part of their time in the manufacture of swords of a 
peculiar form, and other articles in demand by the Dyaks of the 
interior, which are sold to them by the Malays at a very great 
profit. They also perform, most of the difficult manual labour 
about the plaoe. 

Dreadful havoo has been made among the tribes of Sangau on 
the North and East within three years past. Whole villages have 
been entirely cut off. The Sadong, a tribe of Brunai, have des¬ 
troyed 500 on the Skiam, and the tribes of, and near Sintang, 200. 
If this destruction of life should continue a few years longer these 
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ti'ibes must become extinct, except they remove to the vicinity of 
their Malay masters—to which Byaks genemlly are extremely 
averse—^or take better measures for defence than they have hitherto 
done. 

The men of the Jankang tribe are in many respects a noble 
race. In stature, in the features of the face, and in their well 
proportioned and muscular limbs, they excel all Dyaks we have 
yet seen, with one or two individual exceptions. 

The Jang’kang Dyaks and most other tribes go nearly naked> 
wearing only what the Malay call the chawat, a narrow cloth or 
bark about their loins. On the right side they carry a tungking, 
a small ornamented basket made of rattan. This contains two 
pieces of ornamented bainb.u five or six inches in length and 
about in diameter, and a little bark. The bambu tubes hold 
their quick lime and tobacco, while the sirih is wrapt up in the 
bark. This basket or pouch is fastened to the body by a narrow 
belt, ornamented with small sea shells. On the left side they 
carry the sinda, a sheathed knife of long slender blade, used for 
ordinary purposes and for trimming off the ears &c of heads 
taken in war. On the left side bungs the lansa or sword for 
cutting off heads. Such is the 'weight of this weapon, the keen" 
ness of its edge, and the power a nd skill of the arm that wields 
it, that a single stroke generally severs the head, and sometimes 
the arm from the body. Of those who have their heads covered^ 
some, like the Malays, wear a handkerchief. Others, particularly 
when going to war, put on a kind of cap made of rattan in which 
they stick long feathers taken from domestic fowls or the large 
wild birds of the island. Of ornaments this tribe is very fond. 
Those who can procure them wear several strings of beads or 
shells, or both, about their necks. Their estimation of these is 
generally in the inverse ratio of their size. On the arm, above 
the elbow, some wear a kind of ring imported from China, about 
two inches broad, formed of horn, bone, and sometimes of mother 
o’peirl. They are valued at several rupees each. Others wear 
rude articles of domestic manufacture cut from wood or cocoanut 
shells. On their wrists and fingers they wear rings and bracelets 
of some metal, iron, copper, or gold, according to the ability of 
their wearer. Their ear pendants arc small silver coin, as quarter 
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and half rupees or circular pieces of tin of the same size. Some 
of the tribes wear fewer ornaments than the Jangkang and some¬ 
what different; though the passion for ornaments, particularly for 
beads, seems quite general among them. One tribe of Sangau, 
the Eibut, wear clothing similar to the Malays, at least when they 
leave their karapong and visit Sangau for purposes of trade. 
They are darker in complexion and inferior in strength to the 
Jangkang. 

In the absence of all written language the Dyaks, or some of 
them at least, have a kind of symbolic mode of communication 
exceedingly simple. A Malay man sitting on our boat first in¬ 
formed us of it, and appealed in confirmation of what he said to 
some Dyaks seated on the shore requesting them at the same time 
to furnish us with a specimen. They immediately took their 
knives and cut out the forms of two sumpitan arrows,—one some¬ 
what longer than the other. On both notches were cut. These 
arrows are, if we have been correctly informed, sent round to the 
different desas of the same tribe to rouse them to war. The not¬ 
ches on the smaller arrow denoting the number of days before the 
attack is to be made, and those on the larger the number of men 
demanded from the different villages. They sometimes burn the 
end of these sticks, and paint the other red, denoting they intend 
to burn the village and destroy all the inhabitants. They also use 
sticks of other shapes, and balls for the same purpose, 

Monday, April 6th.—The greater part of the Sabbath we pas¬ 
sed in a room of the Captain Chinaman, where we hoped to be 
more free from interruptions than upon our boat. But in this we 
were mistaken. Our room having no door, Malays and Dyaks 
crowded in until it seemed quite as public a place as the boat. 
Some came merely out of curiosity, as the Dyaks, and some for 
books, who were supplied. 

About 5 o’clock this morning left Sangau for Scaddan and 
Sintang. Having engaged our men at Pontianak to go only as 
far as Sangau, they absolutely refused to go further unless we pro¬ 
cured additional rowers, on account of the greater strength of the 
Gurreiit beyond this, and supplied ourselves with weapons of 
defence. To have procured a new set of boatmen would have 
been inconvenient perhaps impracticable ^ or if practicable would 
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have been attended with much delay and not have relieved us at all 
from the necessity of which we speak; for so customary is it for 
all boats going up the river to take this precaution, that we had 
not the slightest reason to suppose that if we had obtained new 
boatmen they would have pleaded for it less strenuously that the 
others. The alternative therefore seemed to be to comply or 
return home without seeing any more of the interior. We con^ 
sented therefore, though reluctantly, and Pangeran Parabu kindly 
furished us with three rowers, two in addition to our former num¬ 
ber, and one to supply the place of one of the oarsmen from 
Pontianak who is incapaciated for labour by a recent attack of 
chills and fever. The Pangeran also furnished, us with a small 
brass swivel weighing 80 or 100 pounds, an old rifle with a broken 
lock, an old musket, and four Dyak spears. Thus equipped, our 
men were content to proceed cheerfully on the way. 

Between two and three hours after leaving Sangau we touched 
at a Dyakcampong called Pengaladi. The number of inhabitants 
is about two hundred, who, like the Dyaks of Sagalam, have lost 
their language and speak nothing but Malay ; and what is more, 
they have become the disciples of the prophet of Mecca. The 
very appearance of the village seems to indicate this. According 
to true Malay style it is composed of scattered dwellings surround¬ 
ed by fruit trees, among which the plantain predominates. But 
in the conduct and appearance of the iuhabitants the most marked 
change has taken place. Some of them were engaged in their 
prayers when we arrived. They were as loud and apparently as 
devout as the Malays. Their new faith has also made a great 
metamorphosis in their dress. The chawat and beads Hav.e given 
place to the turban and full dress of the Malay. The inhabitants 
of this village are under the rule of Pangeran Parabu of Sangau. 
They originally lived further up the river, but on their conversion 
to Mahomedanism they left their houses and settled in this spot, 
probably on account of the protection offered by their vicinity to a 
large town. This event occurred about six years ago. There is 
another settlement of Dyaks below Sangau of nearly the same size 
who have become Mussulmen. Other kampongs belonging to 
Sangau it is said wish to follow their example, but are prevented 
by their Malay masters who find them less profitable subjects 
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Rfter than before their conversion. This desire of becoming 
Mahomedans is decisive evidence that they are greatly oppressed, 
else their love of pork and other articles prohibited by tlie Koran 
'^ouid entirely preclude every such desire. In the forenoon pas¬ 
sed a mining district and a range of hills on the right which near 
to their termination were to some extent cultivated. A few Malay 
houses were also seen on both sides of ihe river. About rtoon 
passed mount Lintang, five or sis hundred feet high, and a little 
before sunset Matan mountain and a river of the same name. 
Our stopping place again to-night is the woody and uninhabited 
shore. 

7th, At an early hour this morning passed the mouths of two 
small streams on which the Dyaks who have embraced Islamism 
above spoken of formerly dwelt. At 8 o’clock passed the mouth 
of the Manawas, a small river, the termination of the Panamba- 
ban’s jurisdiction in this direction. On this stream there were 
once many Dyaks, but they aie now but few in number. Between 
3 and 4 o^clock p. m. we stopped on the left to visit a rock remark¬ 
able as a natural curiosity and still more so on account of the 
superstitions connected with it. The rock is near the river’s bank 
and almost parallel willi it, and behind it rises a small hill. It is 
several hundred feet in length and about 35 or 40 feet perpendi¬ 
cular height. It has a number of apertures, some nearly on a 
level with the ground, but most of them nearly on a range at the 
height of between 4 and 5 feet. They are liearly of the same size, 
1 ‘ough, filthy, and scarcely large enough to admit the body of an 
ordinary sized man. The apertures we were told widen and open 
into caverns sufficiently large for persons to walk erect in them. 
These have been peopled by the superstitions of the natives with a 
kind of beings who have the power of conferring on visitors 
strength and invulnerability. Deluded by the belief many visit 
the rock and present offerings. We saw in one of the apertures 
which is appropriated to females the carcase of a fowl, and in 
another the sirih leaf with its accompaniments prepared for chew¬ 
ing. In front of the rock were scattered in great abundance the 
remains of small split baskets said to be used in bringing offei’ings 
to the place. To favoured individuals who attempt the entrance 
t is said the rocks open and present a wider passage. The Sultan 
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of Scaddaii has visited the rock frequently for two years with gifts> 
in consequence of which he is said) and no doubt believed by 
many Malays, to be invulnerable* So silly and childish are the 
notions to which this superstitious people yield their ready 
credence. This rock is called Batu Tapa. Soon after we left this 
place we were overtaken with a heavy rain, and about 5 o’clock 
reached Scaddan. Immediately upon our arrival we dispatched 
a man to ascertain at what time it would be convenient to have an 
interview with his majesty the Sultan. But the latter had been 
previously informed of the approach of strangers, and our messen¬ 
ger soon returned wdth a number of men who had their orders to 
bring our boat nearly in front of the palace, and who informed us 
that at 8 o’clock the following morning their master would be 
ready to receive us. Between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening, 
however, one of the Sultan’s men came and gave us notice that 
his majesty w^ould soon visit us in our boat. This we had not 
anticipated. In a few minutes he came in a small boat of his 
own, accompanied by his son, an interesting youth of about 11 or 
12 years, and several attendants. In his hand he held a long 
spear and his son carried in his hand a small sword, or dagger. 
He immediately addressed us in quite a familiar manner, and came 
on board our boat without ceremony or dignity of deportment. 
'We soon discovered that he was quite intoxicated ; but this did not 
much surprise us as we had previously been told that he drank 
spirituous liquors to excess. His garments were of the richest 
materials, but be is very filthy in his habits and appearance. He 
chewed penang and sirili with the accompaniments to such excess 
that the saliva van almost in streams from his mouth. In a word 
he has sunk the gravity and dignity of the sovereign in the low 
and vulgar habits of the common drunkard. His familiarity was 
intrusive, and his conversation either offensive, or filled with 
obscenity and low wit, at every fresh sally of which his attend¬ 
ants, as most probably in duty bound, laughed obstreperously. 
He seemed to he quite suspicious of us and put such questions to 
us respecting the regulations of the Dutch government as we were 
unable to answer. He appointed an interview in the morning, but 
requested us to remain until sent for. 

8th. Early this morning tho Sultan sent us some fowls and a 
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quantity of rice as a present. Soon after the Captain Chinaman 
called who informed us that the Scaddan Chinese amount to only 
between one and two hundred. A little after 8 o’clock the Sultau 
sent for us. His palace is a spacious building surrounded by a high 
enclosure. On one side of the hall in which we found him sitting 
were hanging large Dyak shields ^ and a kind of large frame 
work over our heads supported a large number of muskets and 
spears. When we entered he gave us his labik but did not rise to 
receive us. We shook hands with him as he sat, and after pulling 
off our shoes seated ourselves befere him on mats. His conversa¬ 
tion was more chaste and rational than the preceding evening, but 
his appearance indicated that he felt the effects of bis bachanalian 
revel. Some of his children were present, of which he has no less 
than seventeen, although his age does not probably exceed thirty. 
The number of his wives and concubines exceeds twenty. He 
boldly advocates polygamy, and we took the liberty of giving him 
plainly oui opinion on the subject. The entertainment he gave 
us, was what is called here bubur kachang, made of jilih, a 
Dyak grain before described. This was brought in bowls ready 
sweetened with native sugar, and set before us and several of the, 
attendants. He inquired also of one of our boatmen present 
where his companions were as lie was desirous of entertaining 
them all in the same way. For drink, or rather for rincing the 
mouths of the sirih chewers, water was brought in decanters with¬ 
out cups or glasses. W^e could not get any information fiom him 
respecting the population, either Malay or Dyaks, under him. 
We informed him of our design in visiting this and other places 
on the river, and asked him whether he has willing that a 
missionary or missionaries should be located at Scaddan. He 
immediately replied in the affirmative. Indeed from what we 
have learned of his character from others it is probable that if a 
missionary could gain his favour, fewer difficulties would be found 
in labouring for tlie benefit of both Malays and Dyaks than in 
many other places. He engaged us strongly to call on him on our 
return from Sintang, and promised to procure some Dyak wea¬ 
pons and clothing for us. 

Our interview with the Sultan being closed we walked thiough 
the kampong, which extends along the west bank of the river 
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Scaddan from its mouth to the distance of half a mile or more* 
The houses are much scattered, and, as at Sangau, we found it 
difficult at times, for want of any thing like a decent path, to make 
our way through. The number of houses is about 70 or 80 and 
the whole population about 800. The Scaddan is a stream of 
about 100 yards wide, and where it falls into the Kapuas its 
course is from the South East to N. West; but the course lies 
nearly South and is said to be very rocky. In this way lies a 
path to Matan. In passing through Scaddan the sound of the 
loom was every where heard as at Sangau. 

Gold-dust, rice, rattans, and wax in small quantities are ex¬ 
ported annually from Scaddan, but a greater quantity of ininyak 
tangkawang (tangkawang oil) than from any other place in the 
interior. This oil is obtained from the nut of the tano'kawane 
tree, which produces only once in two or three years. There are 
said to be ten species of the nut, each having a different name 
from the others, and are of various sizes, from that of a common 
orange to that of the duku. The kernel is covered with a hard 
shell to separate which it is necessary to immerse them in water 
for thiv'C or four days. After the separation they are exposed to 
the sun for about the same number of days until the oil beings to 
exude, when they are pounded in a mortar and then boiled in 
water for some time; after which the oil is expressed while hot. 
This oil has nearly the consistence aud something of the appear¬ 
ance of tallow, but generally yellower. It is found in the markets 
in rolls from one inch and a half to 3 inches in diameter. It is 
used in the interior almost exclusively for light and culinary pur¬ 
poses. It sells at the rate of from 10 to 12 Rupees per picul. 

Left Scaddan at 10 a. m. and proceeded up the river. Before 
noon a few Malay and Chinese habitations were seen. Until 3 
o’clock'continued to meet the river craft consisting of bandongs 
(covered trading boats), rafts' and sampans. Our first stopping 
place was at a dwelling inhabited by some ten or twelve Dyaks 
who had embraced Mahoinedanism. The ears of some of the men 
still exhibited the perforations made by them to suspend orna¬ 
ments, of which in their native stale they seem so fond. One o-f 
the men had his teeth filed down, resembling those of a saw, as 
the Jankong tribe; and another had a tatooed figure upon his 
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arm* This we were told is practised by some of the Dyaks, 
particularly by the Baju tribe of Banjarmassing to a large extent. 
They sometimes cover their entire bodies with figure of this kind. 
Having punctured the skin they use the gum of a certain tree 
which combining with their blood forms a dark and indelible dye. 
The occupation of these men is the manufacture of iron weapons 
and ornamental rings for their Dyak brethren of the interior 
beyond Sintang from whence they originally came. 

Leaving this place, near evening we reached Sungei Ayak, a 
small stream which falls into the Kapuas on the left 5 and a little 
after a Chinese settlement which bears the same name. Just 
before we reached this place, mountains higher than any we had 
before seen on the island were visible in the far distance to the 
south. In the evening visited the three principal Chinamen in 
the place, the Capati, Captain and Captain Tomunggong. With 
each of these and at some other places in the kampong, left some 
Chinese tracts and then returned to our boat. 

9th.—Early this morning visited two of the nearest gold mines. 
The mines in the vicinity of this place are the richest and most 
extensive of any yet discovered on the river, and the gold taken 
from them commands a more ready sale than any other obtained 
in the residency of Pontianak. About an hour's walk brought 
us to the farther of the two. Our way lay over undulating open 
grounds and through forests. The soil is a light sand intermingled 
with white pebbles. When we reached the mine we found in the 
neighbourhood a few dwellings of the miners, and in the centre 
the dwelling of the overseer of the mines, which also serves as a 
place for the transaction of all the business connected with the 
mines. There we rested awhile and left a few tracts to be given 
to the men when the labours of the day were ended. 

On our departure we noticed that this building was prepared 
for defence, being surrounded by a high fence, inside of which was 
a breast-work and port holes for small guns; while in the portico 
of the building on an eminence there is also a small watch tower. 
After near half an hour's walk we came to the other mine, but as 
the men were absent taking their morning meal we merely passed 
through it. The excavations here are larger than at the other and 
the number of men employed near thirty. The ground worked in 
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these mines differs somewhat; in the one case it is a yellow, and 
in the other a white admixture of clay and sand. It is said the 
gold when first taken up generally resembles the soil in which it 
is found, and is not often perceptible until washed. The region 
of the gold in the three mines is from 15 to 30 feet from the sur¬ 
face. The process of working is something like this. A stream 
of rapidly running water is led along the foot of the bank into 
which the superincumbent earth is thrown and carried away by 
the stream. The earth containing the gold is then taken and piled 
up, and once in three or four months the gold separated, or lifted 
as the Chinese say. This is done by throwing the earth containing 
the gold in a ditch, planked for the purpose, about two feet wide 
and one and a half deep ; and a stream of water turned on. When 
it is thrown in, it is stirred with spatulas or hoes and by-the force 
of the water the earth and sand are carried away while the gold 
and pebbles remain. After the water is turned off, the gold is 
separated from the pebbles by washing in large trays a little 
inclined, called dulangs. The particles of gold are generally so 
small as to agree very well with the name given them—sometimes 
however solid lumps weighing from one to two or three ounces 
are found. The stratum of earth containing the gold is generally 
not very deep. In the first mine we visited it is not over four 
feet. We have endeavoured to ascertain the quantity of gold 
taken yearly from these mines but have not obtained any thing 
satisfactory. We hear, however, that the smaller of these pays 
to the Sultan of Scaddan ten bunkals of gold a year, for the privi¬ 
lege of working, and the larger 15 bunkals to a Pangeran of 
Scaddan. The Sultan of Scaddan professes to exercise a kind of 
jurisdiction over this place. His younger brother called Abang 
Israel has his residence on the right side of the river opposite the 
Chinese kampong, where there is a Malay village containing 80 
or 100 inhabitants. The whole number of Chinese in the district 
of Sungei Ayak is said to be about five hundred. At 8 o’clock 
returned to our boat and after receiving some small presents from 
the different Captains proceeded on our way. During the fore¬ 
noon saw a few Malay and Dyak dwellings on the banks of the 
river. At the distance of 8 or 10 miles from Sungei Ayak passed 
two gold mines with 40 or 50 workmen. At ^ past 4 p. m. we 
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passed Spau, a small Malay kampong on the right shore of the 
Kapuas at the mouth of a small river of the same name. This is 
the residence of a Pangeran^ a brother of the Rajah of Sintang. 
On the Span there are several desas of Dyaks, containing 
1,000 or more souls, who cultivate cotton as well as rice 
and vegetables. Some distance into the interior, as before men¬ 
tioned, there are said to be some images of animals of the cow 
species, cut from the solid rock, but when or by whom it was done 
none can tell. There is also an island some distance from the 
mouth of the river which produces several hundred gantangs of 
salt annually. For a short distance beyond Spau, the Kapuas is 
very rapid and the eddies numerous, which is owing probably to 
the short bends and rocky bottom. The banks of the river very 
low during the day and no hills of any considerable size visible. 

IQth.—Last night a little after sun-set, we passed the mouth of 
the river Bali tang, on which, a short distance into the interior, is 
a small Malay settlement and the residence of a petty rajah of 
Sintang, Ratu Bagus. On this river there are also some Dyaks, 
but they are less numerous than those on the Spau. Between 9 and 
10 o’clock fastened our boat to a tree projecting into the river, far 
distant from any human habitation. This we were led to suppose 
was the place to apprehend an attack from orang jahat, if there 
were any on the river. But our boatmen, although unwilling to 
leave Sangau without weapons to defend us from nightly attacks, 
soon fell asleep without taking any precautions for safety. This 
morning was cloudy, and rain fell until the afternoon. Excepting 
a few small huts, principally on the right shore, the banks of the 
river during the forenoon were wild and and uninhabited. After 
2 P. M., the number of small habitations rather increased. The 
river to-day less winding than before, and the average breadth 
nearly a quarter of a mile. No mountains or hills in any direc¬ 
tion visible. 

At 10 o’clock we arrived at the Chinese kampong on the right 
bank of the river nearly opposite the town of Sintang—several 
Chinese soon came to our boat, although it was a late hour, and 
2 >ut to us similar questions to those put by their countrymen at the 
other places on the river. They also soon conveyed intelligence 
to the Malay Rajahs of the arrival of white men. One of these 
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named Pangeran Adapati immediately dispatched a man to 
tain whether we were Dutch or English—from whence we had 
come—our object in coming, &c. After we had answered the 
questions of the messenger, we inquired of him the customs of the 
place, and when he thought it would be convenient for the Pan¬ 
geran to hkve us call upon him. To the latter question he replied^ 
that he would inform the Pangeran of our wish and bring us an 
answer in the morning. 

11th.—The man who came to us last night came again early 
this morning with the compliments of the Pangeran and informed 
us that a boat would be sent when the preparations to receive us 
were completed. Between 8 and 9 o’clock we called upon the 
Captain Chinaman and were received with the usual Chinese 
hospitality. A crowd of Chinese and natives were soon collected 
around, and with no other apparent design than of seeing us, 
asking questions, and hearing what we had to say. About the 
middle of the afternoon, the Pangeran^s boat came for us and 
conveyed us to his residence. As we passed from the water^s 
edge to the hall, on an elevated plank walk, a salute of five guns 
was fired, and a number of natives, men and boys, in uncouth 
dresses and wearing masks, presented themselves and played off 
all manner of fantastic tricks near the hall alongside of the walk, 
all of which was done, they said, to do us honor. The hall and 
dwelling of the Pangeran were somewhat capacious, but like all 
native dwellings in this part of the world rude in the construction. 
We were met by the Pangeran at the door and were conducted 
to the farther end of the hall, which was long and dark, and took 
our seats on mats on the floor in front of the Pangeran and three 
of his brother Rajahs. The ball, as most others we have seen, 
is a kind of armoury—Dyak shields and other weapons were 
suspended on the walls, and over our heads were perhaps 50 or 
more old muskets, which judging from their appearance were 
manufactured at least two centuries ago. We presented our letter 
from the Gezaghebber of Tyan and the chops of the Sultan of 
Pontianak, the Panambahan and Pangeran Parabu of Sangau, 
all of which were read in our presence. In the communication 
from Tyan we were called Orang Bolanda (Dutchmen). As this 
expression was a mistake as it regards our nationality, and as we 
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feared that an impression might thus be left upon their minds', 
that notwithstanding our professions we might in some way be 
connected with the Government at Pontianak, we took pains to 
set them right, and again fully informed them respecting our 
country, our design in ascending the river &c. When informed 
of many things with regard to the geography of our country—*' 
as its position, distance, extent of its population, acts, govern¬ 
ment, &c, they listened to us as to those who brought certain 
strange things to their ears. And how could it be otherwise as 
many of them cannot read ; and if they could, what information 
would they gather from their books. Little also is the informa* 
tion they gain from travel, for multitudes here, princes as well as 
their subjects, live and die without ever having seen the mouth of 
the river on whose banks they were born and have passed their 
lives. We attempted to gain from these Rajahs some information 
respecting the Dyak population within their jurisdiction, but failed. 
They profess themselves utterly ignorant of the number, and say- 
how is it possible to count them. There is reason to believe, 
however, that it is disinclination rather than ignorance that lies 
in the way of obtaining from them what we sought. Soon after 
We entered, tea, rice, cakes, and confectionaries were brought and 
placed before us and a considerable number of others. As we 
were leaving the hall of the Pangeran, five cannon were fired, as 
when we entered. We then returned to our boat, and a little 
before sun-set walked through the kampong. We counted, in 
passing through, 90 houses besides 30 or 40 built upon rafts, and 
about 20 east of the Kapuas, The banks are from 7 to 10 feet 
above the level of the water at present, but are sometimes inun¬ 
dated during heavy swells- The structure of the houses is much 
the same as at Sangau and Scaddan but rather inferior in appear* 
arice, and there seems very little attention given to keep them in 
repair. They are generally covered with shingles which are tied 
on with rattan instead of being held on with pins. The sides are 
generally of bark or bambu and sometimes of hewn boards. Of 
sawn boards they know nothing, at least there are none used in 
the construction of their buildings. The average number of per¬ 
sons to a dwelling is large, perhaps ten. The male population 
are extremely indolent, more so, if possible, thsan at the other 
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places on tlie river. One evidence of this is that a thick forest 
is suffered to remain from year to year, to within a few yards of 
the kampoiig;. The females as at Sangaii and Scaddan manu¬ 
facture considerable quantities of cloth for domestic use. 

The whole Chinese population connected with Sintang is ac¬ 
cording to the Captain^s estimate 120 or 130. The mines in this 
vicinity do not produce much gold; much less^ it is said, than 
formerly. The number of miners therefore is few, from four to 
ten in a single mine, for the privilege of working which they 
pay to the Rajahs from one to three bunkals of gold per year. 
On the same side of the river with the Chinese kampong, a little 
higher up the stream, in a commanding situation, the Dutch 
formerly had a fort. No traces of the fortifications remain except 
the trenches, which are dry. The first attempt by them to form 
a military establishment here, if we have been correctly informed, 
was about twenty years ago. lint on account of the difiiculty 
and expense attending it, in a few years it was abandoned. In 
1833 the then Resident of Pontianak, however, visited the place 
with a small force for the purpose of repairing the fort and re¬ 
establishing the Dutch authority on a firm footing* But owing 
to a misunderstanding with the native chiefs he rather hastily left 
the place, since which time their authority has not been acknow¬ 
ledged. Still their power is feared; and it is owing to this fact 
probably and because they suspected we might be deputed by, the 
Government to spy out the land, that the Rajahs could not rest in 
quiet upon their pillows last night until a messenger had been 
dispatched, almost at midnight, to learn who the white strangers 
were and what they sought. 

During the time we were in our boat to-day, we had constant 
calls from Malays and Chinese, and those of them who could read 
were supplied with books. We also saw several Dyaks who 
came in small boats with earthenware of their own manufacture 
to sell, such as furnaces and vessels for cooking rice; also vegeta¬ 
bles, kajang &c. There are two tribes of Dyaks in this region 
who raise cotton, the Sabwang on the Spau before mentioned, and 
the Katwangan on the Kapuas. Hence comes the material which 
gives employment to the numerous looms of which we have 
already spoken. 
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From Sintang only a solitary mountain is visible. It is about 
half a day distant, in an Easterly direction, and of conical form. Its 
sides seem precipitous and rocky, and its summit is probably about 
2,000 feet above the level of the river. It is called Gunong 
Klani or the dark mountain, probably because its summit and 
sides are frequently enveloped in mists and clouds. From the top 
there is a large cavern or opening of unknown depth. Cords 1,200 
feet in length have been let down without reaching any bottom. 
From tliis cavern edible birds nests in small quantities are yearly 
obtained, and sold in Pontianak at abo^e two hundred rupees per 
picul. To obtain these nests men are let down with ropes; and 
after they are taken the places are scraped and oiled, in order as is 
said, that the birds may build there again. About the foot of this 
mountain the Dyaks are quite numerous, there being, according to 
the estimate of an old man who visited us, a thousand men capa¬ 
ble. of bearing arms. 

Monday, 13th. The greater part of the Sabbath was passed in 
our boat, and as we had anticipated we were constantly surrounded 
by visitors, either Malay, Chinese, or Dyaks, or all at the same 
time. In the morning, the man who was first sent to us on our 
arrival, a Bugis, and to whom we are much indebted for his 
kindness and attention, called on us with the tabik of two of the 
Pangerans, Anum and Kuning, saying that they would be pleased 
to have us call on them that day. We informed him that it was 
the Sabbath, and on that day we were not in the habit of visiting 
or attending to our ordinary avocations, and asked therefore to be 
excused untill the next day. The man replied it was according to 
our pleasure. About 11 o’clock Pangeran Adapati called on us. 
He was much taken with a pocket compass and thermometer we 
had with us, especially the former, and expressed a wish to have 
it. We told him it was the only one we had with us, and that we 
had daily use for it and therefore could not part with it* We 
promised him however that we would endeavour to procure one 
for him from our country and send it to him. And here we 
would suggest the importance of missionaries to this part Qf the 
world, especially to this island, being supplied to some extent 
with such articles as pen-knives, silver pencil-cases, blank books, 
perfumed soap, aud those above named, purposely for presents, as 
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presents of some kind are always expected. We know of no 
articles which at so low a price would be so acceptable. The 
missionary then too would know that he was presenting what is 
intrinsically valuable and might be very useful; which cannot be 
said with equal propriety of tobacco, and other articles sometimes 
presented. We sent a copy of the Scriptures in Malay to Pange- 
ran Adapati on Saturday, but yesterday when he visited us he 
brought it back saying he could not understand the contents and 
therefore it w^as of no use to him. But whether his inability to 
understand it and perhaps to read it was the chief reason for not 
keeping it, we think rather questionable. 

This morning, in company with the Bugis man before mention¬ 
ed, who offered to be pur guide, we took a short excursion up the 
Kapuas and Melawi rivers. The banks of each, as far as we 
ascended, are lined with fruit trees, but this is not the season of 
fruit. The town of Sintang stands on the left bank at the con¬ 
fluence of these rivers, which are both about two hundred yards 
wide, but the Kapuas appears to have the greater volume of water. 
The course of the Kapuas near Sintang is from the east or a 
little north of east and that of the Melawi from the south. On 
both these rivers for 7 or 8 days into the iirterior, according to 
native travelling, there are settlements containing in all upwards 
of 4,000 souls. The most important places on the Kapuas are 
Silat about two days from Sintang; Salimbau* one day or a little- 
more from Silat, and Bunut the farthest into the interior 3 or 4 
days from Salimbau, Silat has a population of about 400 Malays,. 
Salimbau and Bunut about 1,000 each. In the district of Salim- 
bau is the Manuh tribe of Byaks, about 100 of whom have be¬ 
come Mahomedans. This tribe and a few others believe in trans¬ 
migration. They say that their ancestors have become orang 
hiitan and deer, and that they themselves will become such after 
death. 

About 4 days from Sintang, on the left of the Kapuas and some 
distance from it, is a large lake called Danau Malayu which ac¬ 
cording to the natives is two or three days in circumference. The 
waters are said to be transparent and stored with numerous fish. 
There are several islands in the lake, two of wrhich are consider- 


* From the report of the Dutch Commissioner (1855) coal-beds exist at Salimbau 
means for working which are being taken by tlie Dutch government. * 
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ably larger than the rest. One of these is called Vander Capellen 
and the other Tobias. There are several small lakes near the 
large one in which fish are abundant as well as in the streams in. 
that region. The head hunting Dyaks of Sarebas and other 
places prowl around these lakes and frequently surprise solitary 
and small parties of fishermen. The large lake is the source of 
a small river called the Tavvang"*" which falls into the Kapuas.. 
The river Banting, a branch of the Batang Lupar, has its source- 
not far from the Danau Malayu. The Batang Lupar falls into 
the sea north of Sarebas within the limits of Brunai. By these 
rivers some trade is carried on from Sintang and other places in 
the interior with Singapore. The distance by land between the 
Banting and Tawang rivers is 3 or 4 days with burdens, but is 
frequently travelled in one day without. Last year a quantity of 
fire arms was brought that way from Singapore. 

On the Malawi the Malay population is less than on the Ka- 
pnas ; the whole, probably, not exceeding 1,500. The names of 
their settlements are Dedai, Gadis, Bilimbing, Pinu, Nongeilah 
and Beigalah. These settlements and others, we have been inform¬ 
ed, are on or near the mouths of streams, on the banks of which 
are numerous Dyaks. The most common rout from Sintang to 
Banjarmassing is by ascending the Melawi some distance, then 
one of its branches, the Pinu, on the right, from which there is a 
path by land of only a few hours to the Kotaringan or one of its 
branches, and from the mouth of the Kotaringan by sea to Ban- 
jarmassin. There are more direct routes on the left of the Me]awi> 
but these are seldom travelled by Malays on account of the 
dilficulty of crossing the intervening mountains, and the fear of 
some of the Dyak tribes in that region. 

Both on the Kapuas and Melawi rivers the Dyaks are said 
to be numerous by all with whom we have conversed on the 
subject and who had opportunities of knowing. By some they 
are estimated at from 70 to 80,000; by others much beyond that 
number. Under the Rajas of Sintang, whose authority extends 
but a few days, there are at the lowest estimate between 15 and 

• By this river, which is stated to form the principal means of communication 
with the lakes, Mr Prins, the Butch CommisBioner, entered the Seriang in the^ 
steamer Oni'ust in 1855. 
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20,000. The number under other Malay chiefs farther into the 
interior is probably about the same. Pangeran Adi who resides 
at Bunut, has it is said 10,000 under his jurisdiction. Besides 
these there are within 7 or 8 days of Sintang several other tribes 
or parts of tribes still independant. 

The Kapuas beyond Sintang to Bunut is said to be a sluggish 
stream without falls or rapids and navigable for large boats, but 
beyond that place rapid and dangerous of navigation. The Kyan 
or Kayan tribe of Dyaks inhabit the region beyond Bunut, and is 
said to be one of the largest and most powerful on the island. 
They excel in the manufacture of steel. Some of their swords we 
saw, which were of superior polish and manifested much skill 
in the workmanship. With their best tempered swords we were 
informed they can cut in two, with one stroke, rods of iron 
more than half an inch in diameter. Within the bounds of this 
tribe it is said the explorer Muller was murdered. The particu¬ 
lars of his death as related to us are as follows :—In descending 
one of the branches of the Kapuas from the East his guides 
advised his men to fasten their weapons to the boat, so that if it 
should capsize in passing over the rapids they would not lose 
them. Not suspecting any thing they fastened their arms as 
directed, and while descending in the middle of the stream, the 
men who had the management of the boat upset it, and Muller 
and his men were precipitated into the water, and at the same* 
moment armed natives in two boats near fell upon them and mas¬ 
sacred the whole company, 17 or 18 in number, except two, 
a native soldier and a Papuan, who escaped and related the man¬ 
ner of their death. 

It is asserted by some who have written respecting this island that 
the Kapuas takes its rise in a very large lake near the centre of the 
island, and which is said also to be the source of the Banjarmas- 
sin and other large rivers which fall into the sea on the East and 
North. Thus also some geographers represent it. We have made 
many inquiries respecting the source of the Kapuas and have seen 
and conversed with many who had traded up the river and been 
much among the Dyaks, but we saw no one who had followed 
the stream to its source. It is probable that it is at least 150 miles 
in a direct line beyond Sintang. 
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The chief articles of export from Sintang are rice, rattans and 
bees wax. Of other articles such as damar, colouring wood, and 
tangkawang oil, the quantities are small. The principal imports 
are cloths, salt, iron and tobacco. 

The Rajas of Sintang are 7 in number, of nearly equal authori¬ 
ty, and share between them the profits accruing from their Dyak 
subjects*. They do not raise from them a revenue by direct and 
regular taxation, as in some other places on the river and in other 
parts of the island. It would be far better for the poor Dyaks 
were this the case, for the system adopted in its stead appears to 
us far more oppressive (although the Dyaks themselves prefer it) 
than a heavy annual tax would be, as it almost impossible to set 
limits to the extortion practised under it. The system is called 
the sarah. By this the Dyaks agree with the Rajas to purchase 
all the articles they need from them at a certain rate of exchange, 
and thus they generally pay several times the original cost of the 
articles; for example, for a small price of iron, which cost in 
Pontianak five wangs (50 Java pice) they give in exchange 40 
gantangs of rice, worth from 9 to 12 pice per gantang in Sintang. 
For a [)iece of blue or black cotton cloth sold in Pontianak for 
from 4J to 6 rupees, they give 400 gantangs of rice, and other 
articles in porportion. Besides the sarah, what is called the 
pupu is demanded, that is, when a prince or one of his family 
dies or is married, or erects a dwelling, a small sum of money or 
its equivalent in rice, wax, rattan, or some other article, is demand¬ 
ed of each lawang to defray the expences. The pupu system we 
we believe is quite general. 

Soon after our return from our excursion up the river this mor¬ 
ning, Pangeran Anum sent his boat to convey us to his residence. 
The interim passed off much as at the house of his brother Ada- 
pati on Saturday. We found him however living in apparently 
better style, surrounded by a large train of domestics. This man 
has visited the Danau Malayu and confirmed the statements wc 
had before heard of it. From the house of Pangeran Anum we 
went to that of Pangeran Kuning, which is situated on the opposite 
side of the Kapuas a short distance beyond the kampong. Its 
situation is quite high and romantic amid a beautiful grove of 
fruit trees. The ground rising very abruptly from the river's 


6 Vol. NS 1 
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bank, we ascended by flights of rough stairs to his dwelling, 
which we found spacious and exhibiting rather nfiore taste than 
any other dwelling we have entered in the place. We were 
received again with such noisy honours as almost deafened us. 
The hall in which we were i*eceived was large and along one side 
of which there was again a display of Dyak shields, and nearly 
in the centre overhead a number of muskets and spears. We 
were asked to our seats on benches at a table. This was quite a 
relief to our limbs wearied as they had been by sitting in native 
style. We were struck with t^e manner (whether designed or not 
we cannot tell) in which the colour corresponding to his name 
predominated about his person and dwelling, even the table was 
covered with a yellow cloth. Noticing that we observed the 
pranks of an orang hutan in the yard before his dwelling he made 
us a present of it. This animal, as we have learned from many 
sources, is quite abundant in the forests on the north side of the 
river, while none are found on the south. A curious fact. 

In the afternoon we made our parting calls upon the Pangerans 
in the kampong as we hope to leave this evening. We have 
inquired of these chiefs if they were willing that missionaries 
should come and settle among them, and they have uniformly 
expressed their willingness, especially if one were a physician. 
As a station for a Dynk mission we think Sintang presents claims 
far beyond any other place on the Kapuas, and perhaps than any 
other place on the western part of the island; and we trust that 
in the good Providence of God it will not be long before it is 
occupied. Bui men are needed for such a station of no ordinary 
share of faith, patience, and decision of character, for they would 
no doubt meet with much, especially at first, to put all these to 
the severest test. 

Pangeran A4apati gave us on leaving, several Dyak weapons. 
His reserve as well as that of Pangeran Anura seemed to be all 
laid aside and they con versed freely on various subjects. The 
contrast in their manner and conversation between this and our 
first interview was striking. Towards evening Pangeran Kuning 
sent to us a request that he would remain until to-morrow as he 
wished to call upon us in the morning. Most dilatory themselves 
and devoid of punctuality in their business and engagements, 
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they seem to think all others like themseU^es, and cannot believe 
that we will start at the time appointed. Perhaps too, they think 
that it is a part of their prerogative to ask such favours as this. 
We sent back word, however, to the Pangeran, that we would be 
happy to see him, but as all our arrangements were made for 
starting we could not remain until to-morrow. He came, there¬ 
fore in the evening between 7 and 8 o’clock, and conversed quite 
freely for about three quarters of an hour when he left. Very 
soon after, a heavy storm of rain and wind came on and continued 
for several hours, during which time we were preparing medicines 
for those who requested us to leave some with them. As soon 
as the storm had ceased we left Sintang. 

14th.—Our progress down the river we find to be very different 
from that of ascending. Having left Sintang about midnight, 
and rowing and floating by turns, at .8 o’clock this morning 
reached the place where we stopped the night previous to that 
of our arrival at Sintang. At 10 o’clock passed the mouth of 
the Balitang and at 11 Spau. 

At one o’clock p. M. we arrived at Sungei Ayah where we 
made a stay of an hour. Between 5 and 6 we reached Scaddan. 
Shortly after our arrival the Sultan with his father and four of his 
sons came to our boat. 3e was even more intoxicated than be¬ 
fore, his conduct more disgusting and his language more offensive. 
He forcibly reminded us of many profligate drunkards we have 
seen in our native land. He ordered our cook in a peremptory 
manner to prepare tea and when it was brought helped himself 
and his children to it and its accompaniments without ceremony. 
While he was sitting the Moslem’s hour for evening prayer was 
sounded'frora the mosque on shore. He immediately said he must 
go, for if he did not God would be angry with him—as if he 
thought that mere punctuality in presenting himself at the stated 
periods would make the sacrifice of a reeling drunkard acceptable 
lb God, This however is in perfect keeping with Mahommedan- 
ism. We then endeavoured to give him some idea of acceptable 
worship, telling him that Jehovah looked more at the temper and 
spirit of the worshippers than at the strict observance of time, 
seasons <&c. But the Sultan, notwithstanding his intemperance 
and the arbitrary sway he exercises, is said to oppress his subjects 
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far less than most other Malay chiefs. The comparative mildness 
of his government is a frequent topic of conversation among the 
natives. He urged us strongly to remain in Scaddan until morn¬ 
ing and said if we remained he would give us whatever we asked 
for in the morning; but not altogether trusting to the promise of 
one intoxicated, and being desirous of reaching home as soon as 
possible, we, notwithstanding his importunity, proceeded on our 
way as soon as he left for the mosque. 

15.—Our men having rowed the great part of the night, our 
progress was such that when we awoke we found ourselves near 
Sangau. At 8 o’clock reached there. Soon after our arrival 
Pangeran Paraban come on board and inquired vei-y particularly 
respecting our reception at Sintang, and about other matters. We 
then in company with the Pangeran called on the Panambahan 
whom we found with few attendants. At 2 p. m. left for Tyan. 

16th.—This morning about 6 o’clock arrived at Tyan and at 8 
called on the Gezaghebber. He informed us that the prospect 
of an open war between the Dyaks of Tyan and Landak is greater 
than when we were on our way np the river. Our interview with 
the Gezaghebber being concluded we visited the kampong of 
Tyan, North of the river. The number of houses, among which 
is that of the Panambahan, is between 30 and 40. The kampong 
is situated on both sides of the river Tyan, which is about 30 or 
40 yards wide, and by it lies the road across to Landak as before 
stated. The Panambahan and nearly the whole adult male popu¬ 
lation were absent in the interior preparing for expected hostilities. 
The Dyaks of Landak are said to be assembled to the number of 
4,000, while the Panambahan of Tyan has less than 2,000 men 
to oppose them. At 10 A. m. proceeded on our way. 

Our boatmen fearing if they fell asleep we might be carried 
down the Punggur towards the sea, remained awake and continu¬ 
ed rowing hard until between 3 and 4 o’clock when we passed 
Sukalinting. After passing this place we floated until after sun¬ 
rise. In the afternoon about 2 o’clock we reached Poniianak in 
health and safety. 
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By T. Oxley, Esq., A.B., Senior Surgeon of the Straits Settlements. 

The following paper being written simply for the information 
of the Straits Planters, does not pretend to any scientific research, 
nor even to sufficient interest to reward the general reader for the 
trouble of its perusal. 

That small, isolated, yet important cluster of islands, situated 
in 130 east longitude and 4.30 north latitude, known by the name 
of the Banda group, consists of three large and seven small 
islets, many of which are little more than points of rock jutting 
from the sea. Of these, three are planted with the nutmeg trees, 
viz., the Great Banda, Banda Neira, and Pulo Aai, a small 
island about 7 miles south-west of the channel that leads into the 
harbour, which is formed by Neira and Gunong Api on one side, 
and the Great Banda on the opposite. On approaching the land 
these islands are so close together that it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Gunong Api with its lofty cone arrests the view of the 
beholder, and the other two islands seem to form a part of its 
base ; so much so, indeed, that we passed the group to the northward 
and beat about for several hours before we discovered the narrow 
passage that separates the Great Banda from Neira and Gunong 
Api. This channel has three entrances, two towards the north 
and one at the west. There is, besides, a narrow strait between 
Gunong Api and Neira, but the water is here too shallow for any 
thing larger than boats. We entered by the eastern side of the 
north channel, which is divided into two parts by a small islet 
called Pulo Pisang, upon which a few cocoanut trees are growing* 
The passage is very narrow, and by no means free from danger, 
particularly during the south-east monsoon, owing to the violent 
gusts of wind that rush down from the mountain sides, forming 
eddies or whirlwinds that embarras a vessel exceedingly. We 
entered with a fair breeze, but no sooner did we get past the head 
of Great Banda than the ship was taken aback, and we were 
spun twice completely round to the imminent danger of being 
wrecked. By the regulations of the port, whenever a vessel 
finds herself in a similar predicament she need only fire a couple 
of guns, when all the boats in the place are bound to proceed out 
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and tow her in, but we were ignorant of this excellent regulation^ 
and had not a favourable breeze come to our aid, we must have 
gone on shore. The distance is short, and about half an hour 
took us to the anchorage opposite the town, where we let go 
anchor in 6 fathoms, about 200 yards distance from the shore. 

The most striking feature from the anchorage is Gunong Api, 
presenting its brown bare sides, encrusted with ashes throwm oug 
from the crater, which shew but little evidence of vegetation. On 
the western side it is quite brown and bare to the water^s edge, 
but on the eastern side there are shrubs and trees for nearly half 
its height. With the exception of a few huts there are no houses 
or plantations on this island. On looking towards Great Banda, 
it seems nothing but jungle and resembles many parts of the 
Pinang hills 5 here and there along the shore are seen the neat 
picturesque cottages of the Parkineers or nutmeg proprietors, 
but first sight reveals nothing of the marvellous beauties it 
contains. The small island of Neira contains the Government 
buildings, the two forts Belgica and Nassau, and the houses of the 
Eesident and principal inhabitants, but here again first impressions 
are unfavorable. The unroofed and dilapidated houses, the 
effects of the terrible earthquake of 1852, give it a most desolate 
appearance, far more than even the absence of all traces of civiliz¬ 
ation ; there is a gloomy stillness about the place, no evidence 
of traffic, no neat gardens or handsome houses, nothing apparently 
attractive about it, yet never have I found any spot in the East 
possessing so many natural charms or such beautiful scenery as 
these lovely isles contain. 

The houses of the inhabitants stretch along the sea-shore and 
are of one story, the walls being thick and solid and the roofs of 
attap, as light as possible, to moderate the effects of the earth¬ 
quakes. Every house is provided with a small bungalow in the 
rear, to retreat to upon the coming on of these terrible visitations. 
These bungalows have strong foundation walls, about three feet 
thick, upon which a light structure is raised, the walls of which 
are composed generally of the leaf stems of the sago palm. 
The last severe earthquake of 1852, levelled almost evVy build¬ 
ing in Great Banda and Neira, with all the drying houses of the 
Parkineers, and the church, leaving but a few houses unroofed, 
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and these were severely shaken. Since then the inhalutanta have 
been but little disturbed, although an occasional undulation warns 
them of the insecurity of their terra firmL Indeed an undulation 
of this sort took place whilst we were at Banda, but occurring 
in the night, it escaped our observation. The severe earthquakes 
have always a vertical movement. Besides the chance of being 
buried in the ruins of their houses, the inhabitants have a fair 
probability of some day sharing the fate of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The contiguity of Gunong Api is truly appalling; 
only a few hundred yards distant, it raises its head nearly 2,000 
feet above them, slumbering at present in a fearful repose, and 
only giving evidence of the destructive agencies in its bosom by an 
occasional puff of smoke from its several craters; but placed as 
it is on the most active part of the Great Volcanic Belt, stretching 
from Kamschatka, through the Phillipines, Celebes, Fioris, Sum- 
bawa, Bali, Java, Sumatra, aud ending in the Bay of Bengal, 
it is ever ready to resume its work of destruction, and will some 
day or other doubtless do so. But the late dreadful eruption in 
the Sangir islands, north of Menado, by which 2,800 lives have 
been lost, will most likely save BanJa for a while, the subter¬ 
ranean forces having found a vent at so short a distance from it. 

Neira would be safe from a current of lava, as it would be 
received by the Strait that separates it from Gunong Api, but 
an irruption of ashes would at once descend and bury the whole 
place. The soil and rocks, the former quite black and full of 
portions of pumice stone, and the latter Basalt and Conglomerate, 
sufficiently demonstrate their origin. In some places the Con¬ 
glomerate was in large beds or layers, 8 or 10 feet thick^ 
apparently formed by several distinct eruptions. The Great 
Banda would be safe enough from any ordinary volcanic dis¬ 
turbance, particularly during the prevalence of the south-east 
monsoon, as the ashes would be carried into the sea, but an 
eruption such as occurred lately in the islands north of Menado 
would do extensive mischief and from such a visitation Banda 
can never be secure. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PARKS OR PLANTATIONS OP BANDA. 

There are in all 34 parks, containing 319,804 bearing trees. 
The total produce from these last year was of nutmegs 4,032 
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piculs, of mace 1008; this gives little more than one catty and a 
half of spice for each tree per annum, but then a very large pro¬ 
portion of the produce is lost from the following causesmuch 
cannot be collected from the height of the trees, and the inaeees- 
fl ble places in wliich hundreds of them are placed, and many are 
lost by windfalls. In some places I observed the ground covered 
with young fruit blown down by the high winds ; in one park 
there must have been hundreds of thousands strewed on the 
ground. The large pigeons called Walur feed extensively upon the 
fruit and eject it after digesting the mace ; besides these, field rats 
eat the nuts—thus the losses from all these causes are very consi¬ 
derable. 

These parks or plantations are private property and can be sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed according to the will of the owner. 
They are distributed anaongst the islands in the following propor¬ 
tions : Great Banda 25 parks, Neira three parks, and Pulo Aai six 
parks. The Government, however, require all the spice to be deli¬ 
vered to them at a fixed rate, but if this be small, the Parkineers 
have great privileges. The chief labour is performed by Con¬ 
victs, furnished by Government, of whom there are 2,500 employed 
in the plantations. The Government give these men one rupee and 
a half a month, medicine and medical attendance, gratis, and the 
Parkineers supply them with rice and two suits of clothes yearly. 
Rice, again, is sold to the Parkineers at half price, and they can 
obtain any implements they require or material for building, by 
indenting on the Government Stores. As there is no indigenous 
population in Banda, it does not appear to n:e how the cultivation 
could be carried on without the assistance of the Government. If 
the Convicts were withdrawn there would be no persons to collect 
the fruit; to look after these convicts, see that the Parkineers 
Ireat them well, as also to prevent smuggling, there are 4 overseers 
and sixteen park rangers in the pay of the Government, and these 
men are bound to report the state of the parks, the number of the 
trees that die, the numbers planted, and in fact every thing connec¬ 
ted with the produce. 

Of the 34 parks, I visited all those on Great Banda and Neira, 
—that is 28 of them. The description I am about to attempt has 
reference principally to the parks in Great Banda, but the parks 
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In Neira have also many beautiful spots, and the view from a steep 
hill called the Parpenburg, used as a Telegraph station, is magni¬ 
ficent. 

The Great Banda forms nearly half a circle 5 the two ends 
approaching Neira and Gunong Api form the Strait, the water of 
which is remarkable for its transluconcy, the bottom being clearly 
visible in six or eight fathoms; it is also subject to peculiar shades 
of color, turning sometimes of a milky hue, but being generally of 
a beautiful a^ure j this milky appearance is called the white water 
and is supposed by the credulous to be the forerunner of sickness 
and the cause of the nutmeg splitting before maiuritj’'. Of this 
several of the Parkineers most gravely assured me. 

The only attempt at cultivation adopted is the cutting close 
with long knives the ferns or grass below the trees. Short grass 
where it will grow is permitted to approach the stems, but the 
denseness of the shade is moj-e favourable to the production of 
mosses, ferns and lycopodiums than to grass, and fljere does not 
appear that tendency lo the growth of weeds and underwood that 
exists so strongly in .the Straits, to the great defriment cf the 
Planters. No manure or artificial stimulus is used, the plants 
deposited abundantly by the pigeons are merely taken up and 
stuck in wlierever a vacancy occurs—therefore no regularity 
is observed. In. some places you see clumps of trees growing 
together, not more than ten or twelve feet apart, while their tops 
run up to 50 or 60 feet in height, frequently without a branch for 
15 or 20 feet above the ground; all the trees grow under the 
shade of the canari, and the general appearance at a distance ia 
that of a jungle, like the western hill in Pinang, whilst the 
precipitous nature of the ground even exceeds the steepest portions 
oftfae Pinang hills. It is true the highest portion of Great Banda 
is little more than 1,500 feet at one end, trending gradually lower 
towards the west, whilst Pinang is 2,800 feet; but the whole of 
Great Banda is little more than a mountain ridge, there is no table 
land; on the top are some undulating plateaux and on either face the 
ground shelves gradually towards the shore. The island is traver¬ 
sed by several artificial stairs, in some places almost perpendicular. 
We travelled up and dowm these in chairs, carried by ten men, and 
a most giddy and perilous journey it appeared. Persons using 
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these chairs are obliged to hold fast by the arms, with their feet 
supported by a cross bar, to prevent tbemsekes falling oeer the 
heads of the bearers and being precipitated hundreds of feet perpen¬ 
dicularly ^ in ascending you have no need to throw back your head 
to study the stars, you behold the sky by looking straight forward. 
Now as these stairs are of course made over the most accessible and 
easy parts of the hills, the steepness of the rest may be imagined. 
The scenery is most enchanting, the cool shade, the ever-varying 
prospect, and the entire freedom from underwood, make these parks 
the most lovely places of rural retreat and fine woodland scenery I 
have ever witnessed. I thought that could Great Banda be placed 
within a few hours journey of Singapore, the Counting Houses 
would not be so sedulously attended as at present 5 picnics would 
be the order of the day, and Ladies fair would lose their hearts 
to enamoured swains, unable to resist the soft influences of those 
seductive scenes. There being no obstruction, as I have alrea¬ 
dy observed, from underwood, and the lowest branches of the 
nutmeg trees being far above the level of vision, you can walk 
about with perfect freedom, and see distinctly for considerable dis¬ 
tances according to the undulating nature of the ground. Under 
your feet is a carpet formed of short grass, mosses, ferns, or 
soft lycopodiums; down the steep ravines in many places run 
crystal rills of pure refreshing water, murmuring over rough 
beds of trachyte rock, and all along the south eastern face you 
hear the resounding echoes of the Banda Sea as it breaks in 
high waves upon the iron bound shore, sending its spray for 
hundreds of yards over the parks, to the no small injury of the 
nutmeg trees, while the hoarse croak of the Walur or softer coo 
of a smaller pigeon called Una are not disagreeable adjuncts to the 
scenery. There are a few wild hogs and deer in the inaccessible 
parts of the hills, on the tops of which are small natural ponds, 
where they enjoy themselves in undisturbed repose^ there are also 
some extraordinary birds of the genus Megapodius to be found 
on the island. I discovered two of their nests, and it is absolutely 
necessary to see one of them to form a conception of the reality. 
Imagine a mound of earth, five feet in height and twelve in 
diameter, scraped and put together by a couple of birds no larger 
than common fowls 5 in the centre of this heap about three feet 
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deep they deposit their eggs, where they are hatched; I fancy the 
old birds are present to scrape away the earth and emancipate 
the young Megapod at the full period of incubation . I observed 
a good quantity of dried leaves mixed up with the earth, so that 
heat must be generated during the decomposition of the leaves, 
and the eggs are really placed in a sort of hotbed , although 
nothing can look colder than the damp outside of the heap; the 
eggs are much sought after and are considered a delicacy. They 
described them as about the size of a gooseys egg ; unfortunately 
the nests I found had been previously plundered, so that I neither 
obtained the eggs nor saw the birds. 

Some of the houses of the Parkineers are comfortable re¬ 
sidences, and many are most picturesquely situated. Were I to 
select one in particular, I would mention Orang Datong, the 
view from which no pen or pencil could do justice to. The 
Parkineers themselves are almost all country-born, full of pre¬ 
judices, indifferent to all improvement and satisfied with whatever 
it pleases nature to do for them, I must except from this category, 
a German gentleman cf the name of Bi^andcs, who, although only 
in possession of a park for three years, has already by judicious 
management doubled his produce. But the nutmeg cannot be said 
to be cultivated at Banda, it is merely collected^ and they have as 
good a right to be admitted to the English market on the low 
duty as the long sort from Ceram and Papua,—both are wild, that 
is, the indigenous productions of their respective localities. This 
would be only consistent with the reasons afforded for the present 
discriminative duties, whereby the savages of Papua are protected 
and encouraged to the detriment of the Straits Planters, and a 
spurious and inferior article, which from its astringency is even 
unwholesome, is forced by the folly of legislation, ignorant of facts, 
into general consumption. 

The true nutmeg has occupied its present position in the Banda 
isles from time immemorial. It was found there by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1511, and so long as the islands remain above the surface 
of the sea, so long will they produce the spice, unaided by the 
hand of man, for the pigeons alone are abundantly sufficient to 
keep up and reproduce the tree. The nutmeg of Banda is the 
type of thp genus and will for ever maintain a certain superiority, 
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and all deviations from it must be considered abnormal. 1 shall, 
therefore, endeavour to describe some of the differencos that exist 
between the Banda tree, with its produce, and that of the Straits. 
The first remarkable difference is in their respective heights. The 
nutmeg tree of the Straits is a mere shrub compared with those of 
Banda; 50 or 60 feet is no uncommon size, whilst I have seen 
some that could not have been less than 70 feet high. This is 
partly caused by the dense shade in which they grow, which draws 
them up when young, but I observed many groups of trees grow¬ 
ing without any other shade than that afforded by their own 
foliage, and they always appeared to me to be nearly as tall, but 
better and more robust trees than those less under the influence of 
light. It appears to me the shading is overdone; at the same time, 
owing to the strong winds that constantly prevail, the tree needs 
shelter of some description. The colour of the leaf is a lighter 
green than those in the Straits, the foliage is less dense and the 
branches less crowded together. The foots have a strong tendency 
to run along the surface of the ground, where they can feed upon 
the rich vegetable mould formed by the constant fall of the nutmeg 
and canari leaves. The tree as a general rule does not bear fruit 
before the 8 ih or 9 th year, and is not considered in its prime until 
about 25 years old ; it is said to bear well up to 60 years and even 
longer. The male tree is much shorter lived than eIig fruit bearino- 
ono, which may account for the few males observable in the Plan¬ 
tations. The Parkineers do not estimate the proportion of males 
above two per cent, and from all I saw I should not think they 
much exceeded that proportion ; if this be the case we have far too 
great a number in our Straits Plantations. With respect to the 
proportion of males and females yielded by a given number of 
})lantcd seed, the Parkineers say they never get more than 30 
per cent of males and seldom so many 3 this again is a far belter out¬ 
turn than Straits Planters can boast of. The fruit hangs upon 
longer and more slender stalks than ours, the skin is more free 
from all blemish, more thin relatively to the fruit, and of more 
uniform proportion. You neither observe such difference of shape 
nor such extremes of size; in fact, the fruit, unstimulated by strong 
manures, preserves more perfectly its normal character, and, both 
in and out of its covering, is more perfectly spherical, the nut 
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itself is of greater specific gravity, the albumen more perfectly 
ruminated and containing a larger quantity of essential oil. There 
is, however, one curious variety to be found j a few trees, belonging 
to a widow of the name of Mayer, bear ivory coloured mace. 
There is no appreciable diflerenee of soil to account for this, and 
the nuts when planted in any other situation produce mace of the 
usual red color. The black spot or gangrene of the outer covering 
exists among the Banda Plantations, but in so slight a degree that 
they take but little account of it. Dr Brandes, the intelligent 
Planter to whom I have already alluded, is of opinion that it 
is caused by an insect depositing its larvoe in the husk, which feed 
on the saccharine matter of the outer covering, until it bursts, 
when they make their way into the soft nut itself, and become 
that small weavel so well known to all Planters. The nuts fre¬ 
quently split before maturity as in the Straits; this is produced by 
similar causes,—cold damp weather, and sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature, The trees bear more or less every month throughout 
the year, but there are four months in which the crop is four 
or five times its usual quantity, these are May, June, Septem¬ 
ber and October. The method of collecting the fruit is far 
better than that adopted in the Straits. They use neatly made oval 
baskets of bambu, open for half their length on the upper side 
with a couple of prongs projecting from the top; these seize the 
fruitstalk, and by a gentle pull the nut falls into the basket, which is 
capable of containing three or four nutmegs. Thus the mace is not 
spoiled or bruised by falling on the ground and there is no search¬ 
ing about the grass for the escaped nut. I have brought some 
musters of these useful baskets, which can be attached to bambus 
of the required length and removed at pleasure. Besides a better 
mode of collecting the nuts, the manner of breaking them when 
dried is superior to ours. This is done by spreading them on a 
sort of drumhead and striking them with flat pieces of board. 
Several are cracked at each stroke, swept off and re-supplied as 
fast by a man standing alongside. One man in this way will 
break more nuts without injury than half a dozen men after the 
Straits fashion. Women and children are used in the collection 
of the produce, which is brought in twice a day, and the mace 
removed by large knives by which it is scraped from the base 
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and, it appears to me, not a little injured by the operation. The 
plan of removing it by the hand from the apex is decidedly 
preferable, as the interlacings of the mace are thus freed and the 
blade better expanded. 

TREATMENT OF PRODUCE. 

The mace is dried in the sun and delivered monthly at the Go¬ 
vernment godovvns; the nuts are smoked in the usual Straits 
fashion by slow wood fires for three months and delivered quarter¬ 
ly. The mace when received is divided into three qualities and 
packed in casks containing about 280 lbs; in packing very slight 
pressure is used, such as a man standing in the cask and treading 
down the spice as it is filled in. 

The nuts when broken are packed in wooden bins, filled up with 
lime and water to the consistency of mortar, where they are allow¬ 
ed to remain for three months, the bins being carefully closed and 
marked. At the expiration of three months they are taken out, 
sorted into three qualities and packed in casks similar to those 
used for the mace 5 these casks are all made of the best Java teak 
and a regular establishment is kept up for their manufacture. 

The refuse nuts are ground down to a fine powder and convert¬ 
ed into nutmeg soap, by steaming them over large cauldrons for 
0 or 6 hours, and compressing the warm mass, packed in bags, 
between powerful wedges, when a brownish coloured fluid runs out. 
This on cooling becomes of a saponaceous appearance and consis¬ 
tence, and is the nutmeg soap of commerce. It is said to be a very 
efiectual remedy in chronic rheumatism. 

With the exception of spice, the Banda islands produce scarcely 
any thing worth mention j rice and all the necessaries of life are 
imported. The large canari trees bear a sweet, well flavoured nut 
from which they make excellent oil and in considerable quantities. 
The common canari contains rather too much oil to eat any quan¬ 
tity of, but the canari Ambun is one of the most delicious nuts I 
ever tasted. When young it is covered with a pink skin like the 
scarlet filbert, to which it is no way inferior 5 it has a delicacy and 
at the same time richness of flavour peculiarly its own. Grape 
vines grow well and bear abundantly, the bunches are said to be as 
fine as any produced in Europe, the time of my visit, however, was 
unfortunately not the season for grapes. The ordinary fruits of the 
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Indian Archipelago grow here; they have the dorian, mangosteen, 
jack, and many others, though not produced in marketable quan¬ 
tities ; this is not, because they would not flourish abundantly, but 
on account of their room being better occupied by the more valu¬ 
able nutmeg. Ail vegetables are extremely scarce, 3 '^et the soil is 
capable of producing anything; one more suitable for vegetables 
I have never seen, it seemed to me the beau ideal of fertility. 
Wild plants are scarce, I only met one worth bringing away. This 
was a very splendid orchid, if I may judge from the size of the 
seed vessels and length of the flowering stem ; it has large pseudo 
tubers but not having seen the flower, I am unable to name it. 
The ordinary plants growing in the vicinity of the houses are 
cosmos sulphure, vinca rosea,russelia(evidently exotic) ; musscenda, 
clerodendron, spomea, and conyza balsamifera, form the chief 
features of the indigenous flora. The production of cryptogamous 
plants is tolerably abundant, particularly ferns ; however, on the 
whole, there is but little scope for botanical investigation in these 
small islands. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE. 

Nothing more completely volcanic exists on the surface of the 
globe than this small group of islands. Neira is little else than 
volcanic ashes, mixed with large quantities of pumice stone, which, 
broken into minute portions, form in many places a sort of brown¬ 
ish gravel on the surface. The colour of the soil is nearly quite 
black, as is also the sand of the sea-shore. It is a sandy friable loam, 
enriched, by the constant falling of a very dense foliage, with a 
large proportion of vegetable matter. Nothing can be better suited 
to the thick fibrous roots of the nutmeg. The natural fertility of this 
soil is scarcely to be imitated, it has the paramount advantage of 
being able to supply the tree with all that it requires, without 
forcing or over-stimulating it. The soil of Great Banda is gener¬ 
ally speaking of a brown color and has more tenacity than that 
on Neira. There is no granite rock to be found on either of the 
islands and but very little iron stone. The hills are composed of 
basalt, conglomerate, trachyte and obsidian; of conglomerate 
and trachyte there are many different kinds. It is a magnificent 
sight to pull round Gunong Api in a boat and observe Iheevidences 
of volcanic action accumulated at its base, whilst its summit and a 
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great portion of its sides are covered with a light colored sulphu¬ 
rous ash, in which is found realgar and other compounds of 
arsenic and sulphur, several specimens of which were shewn me 
hy Dr Brandes, 

The climate of Banda is in many respects similar to that of the 
Straits of Malacca, particularly at the Singapore end of them. 
The same constant supply of rain and no regularly dry season 
pertains to both places; two months is the longest period without 
rain, but so long a drought seldom occurs in Banda. It however 
suffers severely from very high winds, particularly during the 
north west monsoon, and even hurricanes have occasionally visited 
the islands, causing great devastation amongst the trees, 

I have no regular metereological observation to offer, but through 
the kindness of Mr Andriesse, the Resident, I was furnished with 
the following facts. The south-east monsoon begins in May and 
ends in the middle of September. The north-west monsoon begins 
in the middle of November and ends about the middle of March; 
during the intervening months, calms and irregular breezes prevail. 
Both monsoons are ushered in with heavy rains; the north-west by 
severe squalls, whirlwinds and waterspouts. The range of the 
thermometer during the south-east monsoon is, in the morning from 
76 to 79, noon 80 to 86, evening 79 to 80; during the north-west 
monsoon the thermometer vanget, in the morning from 80 to 82, 
noon 87 to 92, evening 80 to 84, so that their warmest is our cool¬ 
est weather, and the general average of the climate is decidedly in 
favour of the Straits. During my stay the weather was cool and 
agreeable enough, but July is about their coolest month ; October 
and November are represented as insupportably hot, disagreeable 
and unhealthy. Bowel complaints and fevers are then said to 
prevail. 

rOPlTLATION. 

The whole population of these islands amounts to but 6,500 
souls. The greater portion of these are convicts from Java; there 
are about 300 military and a few peons, 10 I believe is the 
number; there are, besides these, descendants of slaves, anak mas, 
distributed through the various parks, to which they are bound 
by a sort of feudal tenure, as they cannot leave the islands nor tha 
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parks upon which they are bom. The Parkineers with their 
descendants and a few Government officials complete the list. 
There is therefore no such thing as free labor or indigenous 
population in Banda ; the number of women is disproportionately 
small. The wives and children of the anak mas are employed in 
the plantations to collect the produce and prepare it, but they can 
only of course collect from low trees, and that which is within 
reach of the long bambus. When the Portuguese first visited 
Banda there was an indigenous population of 24,000 inhabitants, 
and no less than 9 kings. Should any one be desirous of learning 
their fate, I refer them to Valentyn and a pamphlet published 
at Utrecht in 1848, by M. Dassen. 

From what I have stated, I think we may draw the following 
inferences:—that seed from the Banda isles must be very much 
superior to that from any other place, retaining as it does all its 
indigenous vigor, unaltered by change of soil, climate and cultiva¬ 
tion, for in its exotic state the fruit loses many of its distinctive 
features, as shewn in those long and ill-shaped nuts to be seen so 
frequently in Straits Plantations. These differences become yearly 
greater by every remove, but going back to the original stock 
will produce more uniform and perfect nuts. The Banda tree 
being a longer lived one than those in the Straits, the planter has 
every chance of obtaining a more vigorous and enduring tree, and 
this is pretty well established by the appearance, age, and bearing 
of the only original Banda plant known in the Straits and which is 
growing in Malacca. This famous tree is supposed to be upwards 
of 70 years old, and it still produces abundantly- This seems to 
hold out a fair prospect of similar advantage to those who are wise 
enough to avail themselves of the present opportunity of renewing 
their plantations. For these advantages the Straits Planters cannot 
feel too grateful to the Netherlands Government, whose liberal 
policy granted them the privilege of obtaining the fresh seed. 
And I cannot conclude this short paper without making a public 
acknowledgement, on my own account, for all the kindness, assist¬ 
ance and hospitality rendered me by the Resident of Banda, 
Mr Andriesse, who, with his amiable partner, made my short 
sojourn amongst them an oasis in this dreary pilgrimage, a bright 
spot to illumine the future and dispel for ever all feelings of 
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misanthropy, assuring me that warm hearts and cordial welcomes 
even for a stranger are to be found in every land, that human 
sympathies are cosmopolite, and that he studies his own happiness 
best, who gets rid of prejudices and conventionalities, and can 
believe that excellence of character is not the peculiar production 
gf any country or climate. 
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The discovery of a passage to India by Vasco de Gama in the 
latter end of the fifteen century, gave a new spring to ihe industry 
and mercantile pursuits of the nations of Europe. The Portuguese, 
to whom the world is indebted for this great event, extended their 
commerce to Persia, Hindustan, Bengal,. Surat, China, Japan, 
the Moluccas, Java, Acheen on the Island Sumatra, almost the 
whole Malay Coast, Siam, Pegu, the Coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, Ceylon, Macassar on the Island of Celebes, and the 
Phillipine Islands.. The English, French, Danes, Spaniards, and 
especially the Dutch, became successively competitors in the lucra¬ 
tive harvest of the rich productions and manufactures of the East 
It is not our plan to write a history of the proceedings, successes 
or failures of the several nations who exerted themselves to the same 
end and purpose. We are limited to draw up a statement con¬ 
cerning the Dutch commercial.transactions in India, as far as the 
documents we have had the means of collecting, will enable us to- 
do, and which were partly translated by us from originals and 
partly from authenticated copies. 
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In this place we cannot avoid evincing our high admiration of 
the’Visdom, patience and perseverance of the first Dutch rulers of 
the concerns of that nation, who had to contend with innumerable 
dangers and difficulties. Their first object was commerce, their 
second became conquest, partly through necessity and for the sake 
of their own security amongst nations who held Europeans in abhor¬ 
rence,—whose religion, dress and manners were diametrically 
opposite to their own ; and partly from a conviction that fixed 
establishments, in the different parts of India, were requisite, in 
order to give stability to their enterprizes. 

The first Dutch expedition to the East Indies was planned by 
several individuals, at the cost of the state. They fitted out in the 
year 1694, three ships and a sloop with instructions to seek a pas¬ 
sage to the northward, but the attempt proved fruitless, A 
second undertaking in the year following met with no better 
success, and the States General having declined any further 
participation in enterprizes of this nature, the town of Amsterdam 
sent two ships to proceed on the same route, but they also failed 
and returned to Holland, after having encountered many hardships 
and dangers# 

In the meantime a very intelligent person, who had been in the 
Portuguese service at Goa, Cornelius Houtman, stated to some 
merchants in Amsterdam the nature of the Portuguese commerce, 
and the incalculable advantages they were deriving from the same, 
which caused the said merchants to join their interests, calling 
themselves a Company of Merchants trading to distant parts 
(de Maatschappy Van Verre), and to send in the year 1595 four 
ships under the direction of Houtman,' who sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Bantam and touched at several 
ports of Java. ^He made a treaty with the natives of Bantam, in 
which both parties engage to trade honestly and fairly with each 
other, and to afford mutual assistance in case of being attacked by 
an enemy. This first expedition, however, did by no means fulfil 
the hopes and expectations of the Company, yet the failure thereof 
did not discourage them from further pursuits. 

In 1595 Admiral Wybrand and vice Admiral Heemskerk, were 
sent to the Moluccas with four ships. The former came with two 
ships to Amboina and made an agreement with the Orang Kayas 
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or cliieftains to pay them 35 Spanish dollars for each bhar of clovea 
of 550 Dutch ibs. 

The vice Admiral Heeraskerk went with the other two ships to 
Banda, and made an agreement with the Orang Kayas of Banda 
and Ortatan, by which a free trade and leave to build a warehouse 
were granted to the Dutch, in consideration of the payment of a 
toil of 4 bhars of mace; with the Orang Kayas of Neira he made 
a similar contract and obtained the same privileges for 60 lbs of 
mace. By the said contract the prices of mace, nutmegs and 
cloves were also fixed. 

The first cloves were delivered to the Dutch in barter for 600 
small medicine bottles for a bhar of 620 lbs. The price was after¬ 
wards fixed at 54 Spanish dollars per bhar. 

A treaty, made in the year 1600, by Admiral S. van der Hagen 
with the Amboiriese, stipulated, that they will assist each other 
in expelling the Portuguese. The Dutch were to build a castle 
at Kitoo, on condition that the cloves should be delivered to them 
exclusively. 

Owing to the faithless conduct of the natives of Acheen regard- 
it)g a pepper contract entered into with Admiral van Caerden, the 
ratification of the same was refused by Admiral Vlaming, yet after 
a long discussion it was agreed upon between the latter and the 
Rajah, that tlie pepper should be delivered at the rate of eight 
taels per bhar, and that the Rajah was to receive the Spanish 
dollars at 5 mace each, the pepper to be paid for on delivery; that 
is to say, 1,800 bhars to be delivered within four months, a duty 
of 5 per cent on exportation to be paid by the Dutch and no other 
nation to bo allowed to purchase any pepper, until their cargoes 
were completed. 

By Admiral van Neck a contract was made in the end of 1601 
with the natives of Patani (situated on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula) by which the Dutch obtained leave to build a house 
there. The price of the pepper was fixed at 30 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 380 lbs Dutch and a duty of 5 per cent. 

Admiral Wolfert Hermansz made a contract with the Banda- 
nese in 1602, securing mutually a free exercise of religion and 
promising assistance against foreign enemies. In the event of 
intestine wars the Dutch were only to offer their mediation, 
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deserters to be restored by both parties. Religious principles to 
be unrestrained and a voluntary change of faith permitted. The 
spice trade to be exclusively granted to the Dutch. 

A similar contract was also at the same time made with the 
t)rang Kay as of Pulo Way. 

In 1602) all the merchants who had hitherto traded to the 
East Indies, either separately or jointly, established under the sane* 
tion of the States General, a United Netherlands East Indies 
Company, A Charter was granted them for the space of 21 years, 
and their first capital amounted to 0 millions and 600,000 Dutch 
florins. That was but a small beginning, yet the success that 
attended the labours of those who had the direction of affairs was 
Wonderful and astonished all Europe. 

The new general United East Indies Company sent their fifst 
fleet, consisting of 14 ships and a sloop, under the command of 
Admiral Warwyk to India. 

A contract was made in 1605 between the Captain and Orang 
Kayas of Hitoo and Admiral van der Hagen, by which the former 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Dutch and promise, in reward 
for the protection granted them against the Portuguese, not to 
dispose of any cloves to other nations, to assist them in their wars, 
nnd further to j^ender such services as might be required by the 
Dutch government. 

A convention, dated 1st July, 1605, was entered info between 
Admiral van der FJagen and the native chiefs in the Banda 
Islands, which is similar to the contract made with Admiral 
Hermansz in 1602, stipulating, however, expressly that the Banda- 
nese shall be at liberty to trade with other nations in such articles 
as are not imported by the Dutch. 

On the 17th May, 1606, an agreement was made ofi* Malacca 
between the Rajah of Johor and Pahan, and Admiral C. Matelief 
Junior, by which the latter engages his nation to assist His High¬ 
ness in conquering Malacca, then in possession of the Portuguese, in 
consideration of which the town was to be ceded to the Dutch with 
as much ground as might be required to raise a fortification, the 
remainder of the territory to become the property of the Rajah, yet 
that the former shall bo at liberty to cut as much fire-wood as they 
shall stand in need of. No tolls to be paid and no person allowed 
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to trade without a permit from the Dutch governor. The ordnance 
to be delivered to the Rajah, with one of the suburbs called 
Campong Kling, which he shall possess and fortify with the advice 
of the former. The rest of the captured property to be equally 
divided between His Highness and the Dutch, and all goods 
imported by foreigners, to be landed in the Rajah^s dominions. 
An offensive and defensive alliance is concluded against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and no separate treaty shall be made 
by either party with those nations, but with regard to other powers 
the Dutch shall only act defensively in behalf of His Highness. 
All offenders against public worship and all unwilling debtors are 
to be summoned before the tribunals of their own nation, the first 
to be punished and the second to make good their engagements, 
deserters to be mutually given up. 

A second agreement was entered into between Admiral Matelief 
Junior, and the Rajah of Johor, on the 23rd September, 1606, by 
which the Dutch are allowed to choose another eligible place in 
His Highness^ dominions, as the projected attack on Malacca had 
not yet been made. The agreement of 1st May in the meanwhile 
is confirmed, although several articles of it must remain without 
taking effect. 

Contract concluded at Malayo on the 26th Jline, 1607, between 
Admiral C. Matelief, Junior, and the Sultan of Ternate, stipula¬ 
ting 

1. The manner in which the place is to be best defended against 
the expected attack by an armada fitting out at Manila. 

2. That the Sultan of Ternate is to furnish the requisite num¬ 
ber of cora-coras, to acknowledge the Dutch nation as the protec¬ 
tor and supreme authority of Ternate. 

3. That the expences of the war shall be borne by the Rajah 
and his subjects, as soon as they are able to do so,and the garrison 
left at Ternate to be paid from the imposts and duties. 

4. That the clove trade shall be exclusively left to the Com¬ 
pany . that in case any disputes arise the same shall be 

decided by tlio nation of the party aggrieved. 

6. That the free exercise of religion'be allowed. 

6. That deserters shall be given up, and, finally— 

7. That no separate peace shall made eitlier with the Spaniards 
or Tidoresc, 
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Treaty between the Dutcli Company and the Eajah of Bantam, 
concluded in February 1609, in the town of that name, by which 
the States General promise to assist His Highness against foreign 
invasions, particularly of the Spaniards and Portuguese, that is to 
say, that the Resident at Bantam will assist His Highness when 
attacked in his own country, but not in foreign territory. His 
Highness, on the other hand, promises to the Dutch a good and 
strong house, free trade and security for their persons and property, 
without paying any duties or taxes. All other European nations 
are excluded from either trading or residing at Bantam. 

A contract was made on the 26ih April, 1609, by Governor 
Houtman at Amboyna with the Orang Kayas of Roomakay, the 
latter acknowledging to have been freed from the Portuguese 
yoke by the Dutch, they swear fidelity to the States General of 
Holland, and promise to render them the same obedience and 
service as subjects owe to their sovereign, to supply government 
with as much sago as they shall demand and before this is done not 
sell any to others. They shall once a year wait on the governor, 
make him some presents, and sell their provisions, sago, rice &c 
in the Castle. The Dutch government on their part promise to 
assist the Orang Kayas and people of Roomakay whenever re¬ 
quired. 

Admiral Francis Wetters confirmed, in July 1609, the contract 
entered into between Admiral Matelief and the Rajah of Ternate 
without any material alterations. 

The contract between Admiral van der Hagen and the Chief¬ 
tains of Hitoo in 1605, was renewed by the former in August 1609. 

In the same month and year, an agreement was also made be¬ 
tween the Honorable Company and the Orang Kayas of the 
Islands of Banda, by which the latter consent to be subordinate to 
the government of Fort Nassau and to resign to tlie Dutch the 
monopoly in spices, the natives being allowed to barter spices for 
various necessaries of life, but these sfuces to be disposed of 
ultimately to the Company, wherefore all vessels shall anchor with¬ 
in reach of the Castle guns. The island on which the castle is built 
to belong to the Company, who shall protect the inhabitants and 
allow thorn a free trade in all articles^ save and except spices &c. 

A contract was made at the same time between Admiral S. H. 
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Hoen ant] the Orang Kayas of Hitoo, stipulating the free exercise 
of religion, that each nation should be subordinate to its own 
chiefs and no forts to be built by the Dutch in time of peace, with¬ 
out the conlsent of the natives. All the cloves to be sold exclu¬ 
sively to the Dutch at such a price as shall be fixed by the Rajah 
of Ternate. 

In the same year, a treaty was concluded in the name of the 
States General with the Rajah of Sambas, on the Island of Borneo, 
containing a promise on the part of the former to protect His 
Highness against his enemies at home but not in foreign parts, 
while, on the other hand. His Highness engages to allow the 
Dutch a free trade and a good house for their residence, without 
charging them any duties or to render them subject to any restric¬ 
tions regarding the diamond trade, and further to interdict other 
nations from trading in his dominions. 

Another treaty was entered into between Admiral S. H. Hoen 
and the Rajah of Bachian, on the one part, and the Rajah of Ter¬ 
nate on the other part, by which they mutually promise to assist 
each other against their enemies respectively. The Rajah of 
Bachian to restore the lands conquered by him from Ternate and 
each party to be allowed the free exercise of tfieir religion. The 
Dutch engage, moreover, to build a fort in the Rajah’s dominions, 
who is bound to furnish good houses and sell to the former all the 
cloves produced at Bachian which they will be allowed to export 
on paying the same duties as His Highness’s natural subjects. 

On the 26th March, 1611, a contract was made with the 
Sengadjees of Sebonge, Touchwane and Salo, the said Sengadjees 
promising to be faithful to the Dutch and Ternatese and to assist 
them against their enemies. They engage further to abstain from 
all communication with the Spaniards, and for the purpose of 
preventing any attempt on their part to establish an influence in 
the country, the Dutch shall be at liberty to build a fort. Both 
parties to have the free exercise of religion &c. 

A convention was made with the King of Jaccatra in 1612, in 
virtue of which the Dutch obtained a free trade and a place was 
allowed them for a residence: amongother stipulations are,—mutual 
assistance in all wars on Jaccatra; duty to be paid on all mer¬ 
chandize, except such as are imported on Dutch vessels and on 
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Chinese junks* The Rajah to permit the cutting^ of firewood, to 
assist in collecting bad debts, and. not to permit the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to trade in his dominions. 

By a contract with the Rajah of Bouton, on the 5th January^ 
1613, His Highness had a promise from the Dutch of having some 
troops for his protection, and of their intercession with the Rajah 
of Macassar to obtain a cessation of hostilities between that Prince 
and the Rajah of Bouton, religious principles to be respected, rebels 
punished by the competent authorities, a copper coin to be intro¬ 
duced, an offensive and defensive alliance to exist between the 
Rajah and the Dutch, the former promising to assist the latter in 
an expedition against Solor, and to grant them a free and exclusive 
trade in his dominions, rice shall be cultivated at Bouton, and the 
Dutch have liberty to cohabit with the women of the country, in 
order to cement the new formed friendship* The Rajah is ta 
communicate this contract to the people of Banda and cause the 
same to be observed by them. 

The Governor General Pieter Both concluded also a contract 
on the 6th of January following, with the Sengadjees and chief¬ 
tains of the Island Machian, of which the principal points were 
free exercise of religion by both parties, arms and ammunition to 
be supplied by the Dutch at the same rate as to the Ternatese,. 
the price of the cloves to be fixed for ever at 50 Spanish Dollars 
per bhar, all other nations to be excluded from the spice trade, 
and the contract with the Rajah of Ternate to be made applicable 
here Ac. 

A contract with the EajaH of Ternate, dated 4th March, 1613, 
stipulates that slaves of either, absconding with an intention to 
change their religion, shall be given up. Slaves that are made 
captives may be retained, on payment of their value being made 
to their former legal owner. Christian prisoners of war shall be 
exchanged for slaves, and Ternatese subjects in the like manner. 
Dutch soldiers that happen to be released from captivity by sub- 
jecte of Ternate shall be delivered over without fee or reward. 

At the accession of Governor General Gerrit Reynst, an addi¬ 
tional contract was made with the King of Jaccatra, fixing the 
on duties arrack and the other articles at 800 Spanish dollars per 
annum, and on spices and sandabwood at 5 per cent. 
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Contract; concluded on the 15th March, 1616, between the 
Rajah of Araanooban* (situated in the southern division of Timor)^ 
and the Dutch East India Company, according to which a pile of 
sandal-wood, measuring 5 fathom in breadth and one fatltom ahd 
a half in height, shall be deli veiled by the Rajah, for which he is 
to receive in payment siry pinang, robe robe, and other small 
articles, some presents of cloths were also to be made to the Rajah 
and his chieftains in consideration of an exclusive trade granted 
to them. 

On the 3rd May in the same year, an agreement was made with 
the Orang Kayas of the Banda Islands, containing the cession of 
these islands and of Pulo Way to the Dutch, resigning to them the 
exclusive trade in Spices, and promising to prevent ships of any 
other nation from anchoring near the Banda Islands, except ressels 
from Bantam, Jaccatra, and Japara,—these and the vessels be¬ 
longing to Banda to be subject to visitation by the Dutch autho¬ 
rities. 

The Dutch are authorized to fetch water and stone from 
Comber free from payment, the price of mace fixed at 100 Spanish 
dollars and of nutmegs at 10 Spanish dollai’s per Portuguese bhar.f 

By an agreement with the King of Jaccatra on the 8th October, 
1616, a piece of ground on the banks of the river at Jaccatra is 
granted to the Dutch, for the purpose of laying out a garden, on 
certain conditions expressed at large in the said agreement. 

The Governor General L. Reaal entered into a contract with the 
Orang Kayas of Banda, on the 30th April, 1617, confirming for¬ 
mer contracts and stipulating that the differences that had occurred 
shall be buried in oblivion, that no communication shall be held 
with Pulo Run, as long as they are at war with the Duteb, that 
no trade shall be carried on farther than Ptilo Way and that even 
at that place no inhabitant of Banda shall land without a written 
permit from the Governor. The inhabitants of Banda do more¬ 
over engage not to navigate without passes and to look upon all 
Dutch subjects, of what nation they may be, as natural born 
Dutchmen. 

• This land was usurped by the Portuguese until 1740, when the natives threw 
off the yoke. 

t This important contract has not been found in the areliives, either in the native 
QX Dutch languages, hut is mentioned in tlie Realias. 
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An agreement of 25th July, 1618, stipulates that the Bandaneae 
of Salaraine shall deliver their mace and nutmegs exclusively to 
the Company on pain of confiscation. The fishermen shall not 
export cocoanuts from Neira, and no Bandanese travel by land or 
sea without a white flag as a sign of peace. All mace of a bad 
quality to be burned, and all vessels belonging to Banda to exhi¬ 
bit their passes to the Dutch vessels who may require to see them. 

Contract with Chelly Bartany and the Chieftains of Solor, dated 
7th September, 1618, containing a mutual promise of assistance, to 
advise the Rajahs of Goa and Maccassar of this contracf, no 
person to bo admitted at Solor without a pass from the King of 
Ternate, the coin to be reduced to a fixed standard and provisions 
to be sold at stipulated prices. The chiefs of Solor shall not inter¬ 
fere in difierences which may arise between the Dutch and other 
nations. 

Agreement with the King of Jaccatra on the 9th January, 1619, 
stipulating the fort is to remain in its present state until the arrival 
of the Governor General. The English to build their factoiy, 
and the natives their houses, at a certain distance from the fort, in 
consideration of which indulgence, the Dutch are to pay to the 
King the sum of 6,000 Spanish dollars, one half in cash and the 
other half in cloth. 

On the 1st February following, an agreement was made between 
the King of Jaccatra and the commanding officer of the English on 
the one part, and the Commandant of the Dutch Fort at Jaccatra 
on the other part, the latter promising to give up the fort to the 
English and the treasure and merchandize to the King, and on the 
9th of the same month, the King of Bantam having deposed the 
King of Jaccatra, it was agreed that the Dutch should be removed 
to Bantam and the fort given up to him, which however did not 
take place, the Governor General Koen arriving in May, and 
chasing the Javanese out of Jaccatra. 

A Treaty was concluded on the 7th January, 1621, with the 
Rajah of Ternate, the principal chieftains and allies on that island, 
together with the chiefs ofLoohoo, Cambello Lyssidy, Bonoaand 
Xulla, by which fidelity and allegiance were promised to the Dutch 
and sworn to upon the Mousaph. 

An agreement was made on the 16th February, 1622, with the 
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Chiefs and Orang Kayas of the Island Manipa, stipulating on the 
part of the latter fidelity, obedience and assistance to the Dutch, 
and on the part of the first named protection, and that the cloves 
shall be paid at the same rate as those received from Loohoo, 
Hitoo and Cambello. 

Contract with. Lato Coly from tyssedy on the 14th tTanuary, 
1623, the conditions of which were as follows, viz.Protection 
by the Dutch, free exercise of religion, to be faithful and 
afford to the Company assistance by sea and by land, when 
required, not to enter into alliance, treaty or connection with 
others without the knowledge of the Governor at Anaboyna, all 
the cloves to be exclusively delivered to the Dutch. 

The Rajah of Ternate, the Captain Laat, and other chieftains, 
made an agreement with the Dutch Governor on the 12th Novem¬ 
ber, 1624, stipulating that the ship Faithshould be well fitted 
out and given to the Rajah, for the purpose of making an attack 
on Coulong, the booty to be made there to be equally divided 
between the Governor and Rajah, the latter to reimburse one 
half of the expences incurred for provisions, nothing to be done 
in that warfare without the concurrence of the Dutch Commis¬ 
sioners, who will be appointed for that purpose. 

By the Governor in Council at Amboyna, a contract was made 
on the 28th December, 1629, with the Orang Kayas of Ceram, 
wherein the latter bind themselves to the following conditions, 
viz.:—The Dutch are at liberty to visit all sea-ports, the Orang 
Kayas shall not enter into alliances with the Spaniards, the 
inhabitants of Tidor, Macassar, Banda, the English, French, 
Danes, or any other nation, not to trade to any other places but 
Amboyna without passports, to permit the people of Key Arow 
and other Dutch subjects to visit their sea-coasts, to return deserters 
and slaves, on being paid for each person Spanish dollars 20, 
robberies and hostilities to cease, and public services to be per¬ 
formed. when required by the Government of Amboyna. 

On the 16th June, 1625, a contract was made with the Rajah 
of Batchian,* stipulating that all foreign sago traders shall pay a 

* The Island of Batchian is one of the Molucca Islands. It is a large but deso¬ 
late country, and but thinly peopled. The principal article of produce is sago. In 
former times it also produced a large quantity of cloves, but rhe laziness of the 
inhabitants and a despotic government caused this cuitivation to be neglected, and 
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duty of 10 per cent, to be dJtided bet^eeti the Bajab and fbe 
Dutch, the same to be observed with respect to foreign imports 
of other articles of merchandize. 

Treaty of peace^ dated 5th ju!y> 1620, mtb tbe Kimelaha 
Leleatta, Governor of the Rajah of Ternate, over the places of 
Luciela, Loohoo, Cambello^ &c, stipulating that hostilities shall 
cease, a free trade subsist^ no cloves be sold to other nations but 
tbe Dutch, &c, &c. 

Another treaty was made tt'ith the same nations, on the 20th 
October, 1G28, in which the price of the cloves is fixed at 60 
Spanish dollars pei* bhar, and is for tbe rest a repetition of the 
former contract. 

A treaty with the Rajah of Ternate, dated l4th August, 1629, 
stipulates that the cloves shall be delivered to tbe Dutch Com¬ 
pany, at the rate of 50 Spanish dollars per bhar of 625 lbs, Dutch 
weight* The clove plantations and trees to be well tahen care of ^ 
the Dutch Government to furnish the Rajah with Spanish dol¬ 
lars, as far m be may require, for which value shall be given. 

Articles, dated 18tb December, 1629, submitted by the Pan- 
geran of Jambi^ to the Dutch and English Companies, tbe 
punctual observation of which is tbe only condition on which be 
will allow them to continue trading in bis country. These articles 
are—to relinquish all former debts or claims, to submit to his 
authority in the same manner as his own natural subjects, to leave 
their ships a little way down the river, and not to moor them off 
the factories, to pay 6 Spanish dollars for every pieul of pepper, 
in failure of which tbe trade in that article will be thrown open 
to other nations, not to molest these foreign tradei^ on pain of 
being punished by the Pangeran by way of retaliation. 

Contract on September, 1630, with the Orang Kayas of Hitoo 
and Mamala, stipulating that they shall live in peace and amity 

it was ultimately abolished. Subject to Batchian ate the Islauds of Gobi Gobi, 
iMtoo, and many small islands within the limits of three Butch miles. 

♦ A Malay state on the South East of Sumatra. The Pangeran, who is general¬ 
ly called King, Is independent of the king of Achin, Jambi carries on a great 
commerce, chiefly in pepper and dust, which is bartered with the English, 
Butch and other nations resident iff Jambi is now under the 

Butch protection. The port of Moara Kompeh is open to general trade, but is 
only resorted to by native craft. From its vicinity to Singapore, the greater part 
of the produce of Jambi naturally finds its way to that port.—jSrf, (1^6.) 
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with the Dutcbj assist with vessels and people when required and 
to deliver clean, dry^ cloves exclusively to the Dutch. 

Agreement with the Orang Kayas of Tobo, dated 30th November, 
1631, stipulating that two children of the principal chiefs shall be 
sent to the Fort at Amboyna and receive an education there, to 
restore runaway slaves, for each person being paid to him who 
brings them back 15 Spanish dollars, but if the owners come to 
Tobo and claim them there 10 Spanish dollars only, it shall be per¬ 
mitted them to navigate and to trade to Banda and Amboyna &:c. 

Contract with the Orang Kayas and people of Hittoo on the 28tli 
May, 1634, by which the former swear fidelity to the Dutch and 
promise to build vessels for the service of the Company when re¬ 
quired, to hold no communication with the enemies of the Dutch 
Government, to sell their cloves to the Company, to destroy all the 
fortifications in the land of Hittoo which the Governor of Amboy- 
na shall consider superfluous, and to erect others where he may 
deem it necessary. 

Agreement with Rajah of Macassar, dated 2Gth June, 1637, sti¬ 
pulating that a house will be given to the Dutch as long as their 
Vessels remain in the harbour, that they shall commit no act of hos-* 
tility against the Rajah’s people, that all questions arising between 
them and the English or other nations will be decided on by the 
Rajah and his Council and the Dutch Resident ^ that the fort of 
Macassar shall be considered as neutral ; but that if the Dutch 
there are attacked by enemies they shall be at liberty to retaliate. 

On 20th August, 1642, all former contracts were renewed with 
the Rajah of Ternate, and it was further stipulated that the Rajah 
shall take away from Amboyna all the natives of Ternate, men, 
women, children and slaves, with their property, and not permit 
any of them to return without permission from the Governor 
General, that no foreign traders, either Europeans or Indians, shall 
have access to the Rajah’s dorainidiis, unless they can produce a 
passport from Batavia, and even then only to the four following 
places,—viz to Fort Victoria in Amboina, to the Redoubt in Hittoo 
and to Loohoo and Cambelio, on condition not to export any 
cloves, and on pain of capital punishment and confiscation of their 
property ; that in order to guard the better against smuggling, the 
Dutch shall be at liberty to erect fortifications in the Rajah’s 
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dominions where they may think proper, that the cloves shall be 
delivered exclusively to the Dutch, at the rate of 60 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 550 lbs Dutch weight, clear and dry, in consideration 
of which the Rajah of Ternate is to receive annually the sum of 
Spanish dollars 4,000, payable in specie or iti such articles as he 
may require from Batavia or Amboina. 

A treaty was made with the Pangeran Depatty Amumat at Jambi 
on the 6 th July, 1643, stipulatingthat permission be given to all 
native vessels to trade at Jambi without molestation from the 
Dutch, that all vessels from Jambi bound to the Eastward and to 
the Mataram shall touch at Batavia and take out a pass> on penalty 
of confiscation, that those bound to other places mentioned in the 
Treaty will obtain the permission of the Resident, and those trad¬ 
ing to the tin countries shall touch at Malacca 5 that four Shaban- 
dars, appointed by the Pangeran, will superintend the shipments of 
pepper, and the Pangeran is to draw 80, the Shabandars 25 and 
the oppassers or custom house servants 10 Spanish dollars, for 
every 100 piculs shipped off, on condition that the Dutch and 
English nations alone be allowed to trade at Jambi, that the 
Dutch shall be at liberty to enclose their factory with a wooden 
paggar or fence of a stipulated thickness, and proceeding up the 
country they shall receive passes and an escort from the Pangeran 
for their protection. 

On the 2nd February, 1646, a contract was made with the 
Captain Laut and the Orang Kayas of Timor Laut, setting forth ; 
that the Dutch will be at liberty to build a factory to be protected 
by the natives, that no vagabonds from Macassar or Banda will 
be allowed to reside in the island, that certain goods shall be sold 
to the Company exclusively, that the free exercise of religion be 
allowed, prisoners of war restored without ransom &c. 

Contract with the chief Orang Kayas of the six spice negries 
on the Island Damme, dated 28th May, 1646, granting to the 
Dutch permission to build houses, factories, redoubts, castles &c 
whenever they shall deem it requisite for the protection of their 
vessels and merchandize, without paying for the ground; all the 
nutmegs, mace, tortoise-shell, sarongs, slaves or what else may be 
the produce of this and the islands dependant on the same, sh^ll be 
sold exclusively to the Dutch, and no other nations be permitted 
to trade there &c. 
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Contract in 1649 with Saiffoedien, Rajah of Tidore, by which 
he promises to destroy all clove trees on that island, and not per¬ 
mit that any shall again be planted there or on the dependant 
islands. An annual investigation shall be made whether any of 
those trees are still remaining and persons found guilty of culti¬ 
vating spice trees, shall be punished. The Tidorese shall not keep 
lip any intercourse with foreign states or nations, nor trade to any 
other parts but the Moluccas, without the consent of the Dutch 
Governor. 

The Dutch promise to lei the Tidorese enjoy the free exercise 
of their religion, to pay them annually 3000 reals of 48 stivei*3 
each, and to protect them against their enemies. 

Contract of the 6th August, 1650, with the chiefs of Rarakit, 
stipulating that they shall be subject to the Dutch, live in peace 
with the allies of the same, not to admit foreigners into their 
country on any pretext whatever, not to trade to the westward of 
Amboina without special licence from government, but to Banda, 
Uliassar, INTossalaut and along the coast ot Ceram a free trade is 
allowed them, to restore to the Company and to the Rajah of 
Ternate all the slaves belonging to them, never to rebuild the fort 
upon the hill, but to erect some other kind of fortification at the 
place of their abode for their defence, to deliver three of the sons of 
the principal persons among them, as hostages, who shall not be 
molested for the sake of their religion. 

Agreement under 30th November, 1650, with the Oi*ang Kayas 
of Goram, setting forth that they acknowledge the Dutch govern¬ 
ment as their sovereign, promise to be faithful to the same, not to 
enter into contracts with other nations and especially not with 
Europeans &c. 

Contract with the chiefs of Hittoo, dated 29th April, 1661, 
stipulating that they shall be faithful to the Dutch Company, to 
keep no secret correspondence with the enemies of the same, but 
to assist them by sea and land when required. 

Agreement with the Rajah of Ternate, under 31st January, 1652, 
stipulating that the Rajah shall cause the Kimelaha, who was his 
Governor at Amboyna, and his adherents, to be punished for the 
unheard of cruelties they committed at that place, that no clove 
trees at Amboyna shall be planted again w^here they have been 
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destroyed, to deliver over to the Dutch government such host¬ 
ages as shall be required and pointed out, the Company to be 
at liberty to build and destroy forts whenever they deem fit for 
their interest, the Company shall pay to the Eaj ah the sum of 
6000 reals per annum, as a compensation for the loss arising to 
His Highness from the interdiction in regard to foreign traders 
and a further sum of 200 reals annually in lieu of a duty of 10 per 
cent on the cloves that are growing there at Ternate; all clove, 
nutmeg and other spice trees found in districts where the inhabi¬ 
tants are still in a state of rebellion, shall be rooted out, but where 
the inhabitants remain faithful to their allegiance, no trees shall be 
injured but with the consent of the owners, with whom the Com¬ 
pany can enter into agreements j after the total extirpation of th^ 
said spice trees, the Company promises to pay the Rajah, in lieu of 
the sum of reals 6000 above mentioned, the amount of reals 12,00Q 
per annum, exclusive of 500 reals to His Highness’s brother Quay 
Cielale Matte as long as he may be deserving of that favor by his 
conduct towards the Company and the Rajah, moreover there shall 
be divided among the chiefs who remained faithful to the Rajah, the 
sum of reals 1500 annually, as long as they behave loyally, no con*- 
tracts shall be made with other nations without the approbation of 
the other party &c &c. 

Agreement between the Regents of the Islands Xiilla Bissic 
and Xulla Mongally, the Dutch Company and the Rajah of 
Ternate, dated 1652, setting forth that the first named promise to 
be faithful to the Rajah and to obey his orders, unless they should 
be in opposition to the interest of the Dutch Company, to treat as 
enemies and rebels all those who shall oppose the authority of tlie 
Rajah and the Dutch in the Moluccas and Amboyna, referring 
particularly to the Captain Laut, Googoogoos and Hakeems in 
the Moluccas, and the rebels in the interior of Amboy na and of the 
Islands of Booro, Amblau, Manippa, Kelang and Bonoa and those 
between Permatti and Gilolo, as far as the Island Ceram &c. 

By an agreement with Sultan Ali, Rajah of Bachian, dated 7th 
November, 1653, it was stipulated that the Company is at liberty 
to destroy all the clove trees in the Rajahs’s dominions, for 
which they shall pay to the owners of the said trees a gratification 
of 400 reals of 52 stivers each for once, and to His Highness 100 
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reals annually in consideration that the destroying of these trees 
will cause a diminution in his revenues. 

The Chiefs of Macquian made an agreement with the Dutch on 
the 26th June, 1655, stipulating, that they shall destroy all the 
clove trees on their island and not plant any again, for which a 
compensation will be made of reals 5000 annually, to be distribu¬ 
ted among the inhabitants in proportion to the number of trees 
each of them shall have rooted out, on condition, however, that only 
one half of that sum will be paid until all the disaffected subjects 
shall have returned to their duty. 

Treaty dated 2lst December, 1655, with the Rajah of Goa, 
stipulating that all hostilities shall cease and he recall the force he 
Sent to Amboyna; natives of Amboyna wishing to settle at Macas¬ 
sar shall not be prevented to do so, having the same religion as 
other inhabitants of that country, no depredations to be committed 
at Amboyna by the subjects of the Rajah, the Rajah shall be at 
liberty to collect his outstanding demands at Amboyna, yet with¬ 
out force or violence, all prisoners shall be exchanged except 
those who may have embraced another religion, wars with other 
powers shall not affect the peace between the Rajah and the 
Dutch, See, 

Arv}ther treaty with the same Rajah was made on the 12th 
January, 1656, similar to the furegoing, with the exception that 
in this latter the Rajah is allowed to withdraw his subjects from 
Amboyna, that the Company shall not interfere in the RajaVs 
quarrels with any nations to the leeward, that his subjects shall 
not trade to Amboyna, Banda and Ternate. 

Treaty of peace and amity with the Rajahs of the islands 
Timor, Amanassie, Sonnerbayan and Corromeno Ammaker, dated 
2nd July, 1656, stipulating, that all hostilities and misunderstand¬ 
ings shall cease forthwith, that they shall be faithful to the 
Dutch, and pay such taxes as the Governor-General shall impose 
upon them, not admit foreigners into their countries, nor to trade 
with them in gold, silver, brass, copper, wax, tortoise shell, 
slaves, &c, that the Company shall be at liberty to build for¬ 
tifications in any parts of their islands, and the Rajahs afford them 
all assistance in their power. 
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Treaty with the chieftains of Ceram Laut, Kiffingh, Killemorry, 
Goram and Rarakit, concluded on the 18th November, 1656, 
the said chieftains promising to be faithful to the Dutch, to 
acknowledge their supremacy by right of conquest, not obey in 
future the commands of the chiefs of Macassar, Bouton or from 
any other but the Dutch, not enter into alliance or contracts with 
Europeans or Indians, not to navigate without passes from Am- 
boyna, yet a free trade to this place and to Banda is allowed 
them ; to make restoration of all property taken from inhabitants 
at Banda or Nossalaut, either in sago or slaves. 

Treaty dated 2nd November, 1658, with the Orang Kayas of 
Booro, setting forth that they shall be pardoned for their mis¬ 
demeanors and hostilities against the Dutch and their lawful 
sovereign, the Rajah of Ternate, that they shall be true to the 
Rajah and his successors, and faithful allies to the Dutch Com¬ 
pany. That no natives of Macassar, Malays, or other foreigners, 
shall be admitted into the country, that all clove trees shall 
be rooted out and none again planted, that the navigation to 
Amboyna shall be free, and passes given by the Governor of 
Amboyna. Slaves and desertei^s to be restored on paying for 
each a gratuity of 10 rdrs., four hostages with their wives and 
children shall continually reside in the fort, and be exchanged 
every six months, &q. 

A contract was made by the Governor of Banda with the 
Orang Kayas of Arro and the adjacent islands, dated 6th 
November, 1658, stipulating that all former contracts shall remain 
in force, that they shall build forts, houses, &c, at any place in 
their country where the Dutch require it, without remuneration 
or payment, interdict foreigners who are not provided with a 
permit from the Dutch to trade to their islands, and much more 
to settle there; they shall have liberty to visit Banda for the sake 
of trade or other purposes, and having repeatedly expressed their 
wish to be instructed in the Christian religion, a Schoolmaster 
will be sent them for that purpose, whom they are to respect and 
to treat with kindness and attention, &c. 

On the 19tli August, 1660, a treaty was made with the Rajah 
of Macassar, stipulating that the Rajah shall relinquish all 
pretensions to Bouton and the land and places subordinate to 
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I he same, as well as all others being subjects to the Bajah of 
Ternate, he shall not meddle with the affairs of Amboyna/ 
but leave the same to the Company, and the Rajah as lawful 
sovereign of the same; the Government of Macassar shall not 
permit the subjects of the Company or of the Eajahs of Ternate, 
Timor and Bachian to trade to Macassar, without producing a 
pass from the Company, no spices shall be sold there but by the 
Company alone, the subjects of Macassar shall not extend their 
trade to Solo, Timor, or other places in that vicinity, further than 
it is at present, nor shall they assist the enemies of the Company 
in the above-named parts, either with men, arms, ammunition? 
vessels, provisions, or any thing else; the Portuguese having been 
the cause and instigators of all differences and disputes which 
have subsisted for many years between the Government of Ma¬ 
cassar and the Honorable Dutch Government, the Rajah shall 
expel that nation and their adherents and abettors from his 
dominions; the Rajah shall oblige the Portuguese to reimburse 
the Company for all they have successively received from the 
same, at His Highnesses request, from the captured ships Jcan 
Baptiste^e and Nazareth,in 1652, and a sum of Spanish dollars 
8,000 for the loss sustained by the desertion of the assistant 
Adrichem, who was conducted to Solo by the Portuguese, to give 
up the said Adrichem and others who deserted with him, all other 
deserters shall be restored, except those who have embraced the 
Mahometan religion; the Company shall in future have a Resident 
in Macassar, and carry on a free trade, not only there but in all 
other dominions belonging to the Sultan without paying higher 
duties or taxes than during the lifetime of His Highness's father; 
the murderers of P. Gillesen sliall be punished by the Rajah, all 
misdemeanours committed by Company’s servants or subjects 
shall be punished by the Company’s chief and all disputes between 
the Dutch and the Rajah's subjects to be decided by mutual arbi¬ 
trators ; as soon as the Portuguese shall have left Macassar and 
other conditions of the treaty are duly fulfilled, the Company will 

* The Islands of Xulla, Boero, Amblau, Manipa, Quilang, Bonoa, the Coast of 
Manoola, Kiltoo, Laytimore, Honimoec, Noessalaut and Great Ceram, Ceram 
Laut, Goram and the adjoining islands. 
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withdraw its troops from the Panecoca, and deliver up the same to 
His Highness &c &c. 

Supplementary treaty with the Rajah of Macassar, dated 2nd 
December, 1660, concluded at Lam boopoo Fort, setting forth: that 
the article referring to the restitution of a sum of money by the 
Portuguese on account of the captured ship “ Jean Baptiste,'" is 
annulled, but the Rajah relinquishes on the other hand all pecuni¬ 
ary claims on the Company, The Rajah promises not to interfere 
in the concerns of the Company and to refuse admission to all ves¬ 
sels not provided with Company's passes^ to pay 6000 mace of gold, 
as a compensation for the vessel and property of Mr P, Gillesen 
when that gentleman was murdered at Bima; to rebuild at his own 
expence the Company's Factory, with the exception that the tiles 
for the roof will be furnished by the Dutch 5 a Resident and nine 
persons to remain at Macassar, the Company allows Prince Cal- 
matta to reside at Macassar, all who have adopted the Mahometan 
religion previous to the making of this treaty shall retain the same, 
all the Portuguese shall leave Macassar within the space of one 
year and never be re-admitted there or in any other of the Rajah’s 
dominions &c. 

Treaty of peace and agreement on the 10th February, 1661, with 
the Orang Kayas of Ceram Laut, Goram, Kiffingh and all the 
Negries to the Northward of Goolegoole who were engaged in the 
late war, 

The Governor pardons them and their subjects for their late 
mutinous conduct, on condition to acknowledge henceforth the 
Dutch Company as their lawful superiors, the inhabitants of the 
places above named, who are now assembled at Solathay, shall 
return to their homes, wljere, after the Fort of that place shall be 
demolished, the trade of the Orang Kayas shall be confined to 
Amboyna and Banda, they shall break off all corarauuication with 
Macassarese, Javanese, Malays, and other foreigners, and they 
shall keep them from their coast, no trade to be carried on by them 
to Amboyna or Banda without a written permit from the Sergeant 
at Goolegoole, no cloves nor nutmegs shall be exported from 
Amboyna or Banda on pain of severe punishment, their vessels 
therefore shall be searched and not visit other places but the 
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Castle Zeelandia at Hanimoa, and the Orang Kayas having repre¬ 
sented that the restriction regarding their trade with strangers will 
prevent them from disposing of their Massoy, the Governor pro¬ 
mises to recommend to the Supreme Government at Batavia to 
purchase that article from them at the established price; all runaway 
slaves shall be restored, the Orang Kayas shall furnish 20,000 ataps 
for the Fort at Goolegoole, which shall be kept in repair at their 
cost, they should assist the subjects of Amboyna in the recovery 
of their outstanding debts at Goram and other places and will in 
like manner, on application, be assisted in settling their accounts 
Avith subjects of the Company, the Orang Kayas promise further 
to make restitution of money or effects lost on the occasion of the 
murder of Simons, an inhabitant of Banda. 

Treaty with the Pangeran Depatty of Palembang, concluded 
on the 27th September, 1662, whereby is stipulated that a recipro¬ 
cal friendship shall subsist between the said Pangeran Depatty 
and the Dutch and that what is past shall be buried in oblivion ; 
the Company is at liberty to built a factory and warehouses at 
Palembang, for which purpe sc the Pangeran will point out an eli¬ 
gible spot near which no natives shall reside within the space of 50 
fathoms, the Pangeran shall protect the Company’s servants and 
property, the Company’s trade at Palembang shall be unmolested, 
the whole of the pepper shall be delivered to the Dutch exclusive¬ 
ly at the rate of 4 reals when paid in specie and reals if bartered 
for merchandize, per picul of 100 catties or 125 lbs Dutch, and there 
will always be sufficient funds and merchandize at Palembang 
to pay any quantity of pepper that may be received and no duties 
wliatuver shall be charged &c. 

Contract of 29tli December, 1663, with the Orang Kaya of 
Romatiga, Mattheus Mendes, stipulating that the natives shall 
assist the Dutch with their cora-coras in cases of emergency only, 
and that the same be considered with respect to stone cutting 
and the limekilns, that the Orang Kayas shall provide prows and 
people for the Dutch who are going from the Coast of Kittoo 
to the castle and from thence back to tlie three houses, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which shall be divided in three classes and bo who has 
the week shall not absent himself but be always ready to perform 
the Company's work &c. 
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On the 6th March, 1664, a contract was made with the Orang 
Kayas of the Island of Serouwa, setting forth that they (Orang 
Kayas) acknowledge the Dutch Company as their sovereign and 
promise that they will not give access in their island to any other 
nation but the Dutch, nor dispose of their spices to any others but 
to the Company, the nutmeg trees growing on their island shall be 
cut down on a certain payment being made to them for each tree. 
In consideration of the aboYe the Company promises to protect 
them and to treat them with lenity. 

Contracts of the same tenor were made with the Orang Kayas of 
the Island Damme, on the 30th March, 1664, and with the Orang 
Kayas of Pulo Nele &. 

Treaty with the Christian Chief, Anthony Bapias of the Island 
Togoulando on the 21st July, 1664. 

The Chieftain promises friendship to the Company, to assist the 
same with vessels, men, &:c, when required, and as far as the safety of 
his own island admits of it. The Company reciprocally engages 
to assist and to protect the Chieftain, who shall strictly adhere to 
the contract formerly made with his grandfather Rajah Bolango 
in regard to the rooting out of the clove trees, he promises further 
to assist Company's vessels that might be compelled to touch at 
Togoulando, and to supply them with necessaries, to procure small 
craft or timber to construct the same if demanded, to protect the 
school like a good Christian, to maintain a good understanding 
with aUthe Chieftains who are friends of the Company &c. 

Agreement under 11th July, 1665, with the Orang Kaya 
Backos, on the Island of Macassar under the jurisdiction of 
Banda, containing a promise to be faithful to the Company and to 
prevent all communication with the Macassars, the Calemata peo¬ 
ple, the English and other nations. 

Similar agreements were made on the 19th July with the Orang 
Kayas of Tooticay, on the 29th July with the Orang Kaya Sauual 
on the Island of Lety, and on the 4th August with the Orang 
Kaya Laloly on the Island of Lacker. 

Treaties with the Rajah of Bouton on the 31st January and 
25th July, 1667, stipulating that the Rajah Paduka Sirie Sultan 
shall cause all nutmegs and clove trees on the Tookan Bessie 
Islands to be destroyed, in consideration of which the Company 
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will pay to His Highness the sum of 100 rix dollars annually, 
being the amount of the revenue he has drawn from the spices on 
those islands. No vessels of other nations, especially none from 
Macassar, shall be permitted to trade at Bouton, unless they can 
produce passes from the Company; on the death of the Eajah imme¬ 
diate notice thereof shall be given to the Dutch government and 
to the Rajah of Ternate, for the purpose of electing a successor, who 
cannot be deposed but by the Company and the Rajah of Ternate, 
the Goosfoogoos and other ofEcers of high rank shall not be depos¬ 
ed without authority from the Company, the Rajah may send his 
vessels to Batavia, Amboyna and Ternate and also to Bugis, as 
long as the latter acknowledge the supremacy of the Company, but 
not to Macassar except with the permission of the Company, a fort 
and settlement may be built on the Island of Bouton by the 
Company, to which the Rajah promises to furnish materials, &;c, 
hostages shall be given by the Rajah for the due performance of 
these treaties. 

Treaty with the Eajah of Tidor, concluded with admiral Speel- 
man on the 19th March, 1657, stipulating that the Rajah surren¬ 
ders to the Company at discretion with all his subjects, that he 
shall deliver up to the Admiral all natives of Macassar now at 
Pontiana, and not permit any prows from Macassar or other 
places at war with the Company to enter the port of Pontiana 
nor shall he accept presents from the Rajahs of such countries, that 
he shall always be prepared to assist the Company against her 
enemies and never dare to take up arms against the same; that all 
nutmeg and clove trees within his dominions shall be destroyed 
for which the Company will pay annually as an indemnification to 
the parties concerned the sum of 3,000 reals of 48 stivers each, that 
no person shall be placed upon the throne of Tidor but with the 
approbation of the Company, hostages shall be given if required 
from among the Chiefs of Tidor &c. 

By a treaty with Sultan Mandarshah, Eajah of Ternate, under 
30th March, 1667, the said Rajah and and his subjects are permit¬ 
ted to trade to Mindanao, but not to visit Am boy n a, Banda or 
other Company's Settlements without express permission. 

A treaty of the same tenor as the foregoing was entered into 
on the 12tli April, 1667, with the Rajah of Bachian, act of 
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reconciliation between the Orang Kayas of Lissibata, and the 
Rajah of Taulaut under the mediation of the Dutch Company, 
dated 4th September, 1GC7. The Rajah promises not to offend 
or to make war upon the inhabitants of Lissibata, and Quipaty of 
Lissibata with the Orang Kayas engage not to molest the Rajah 
of Taulaut, both parties to live in peace and amity hereafter, they 
agree to deliver up all prisoners, to pay to the Company the 
charges incurred by her amounting to 200 rdrs., in cloth, guns 
and slaves, one-third by Lissibata and two-thirds by the Rajah, 
who now acknowledges the people of Lissibata for free subjects 
of the Company, the Dutch promise to rc-cstablisli a friendly 
understanding betw’ecn the two contracting parties and the Rajahs 
of Someth and Siloulou, and further, that they will assist that 
party which shall be attacked in hostile manner by the othei*. 

Treaty of peace and amity concluded on the 18th November, 
1667, with Paduca Serie Sultan Hassan Oodeen, Rajah of Ma¬ 
cassar, setting forth that former contracts shall remain in force, 
that the Sultan shall deliver up all servants and subjects of the 
Company now residing within his dominions, that the vessels, 
guns, ammunition, cash or effects taken out of the ship, the 
Whale” atSalayer, and out of the yacht ‘^Lionness” wrecked at 
Piilo Doridoango, shall he restored, except 8 iron guns, for which 
j)ayment has been made, that persons guilty of murdering natives 
of Holland shall be punished, that ultimately, before the end of 
the ensuing season, all debts to the Company shall be paid, that 
the Portuguese and English shall leave Macassar at an early date^, 
the latter being the principal cause of the last war, in short no 
European nation but the Dutch shall have admission at Ma¬ 
cassar, that the Company shall have the exclusive trade in 
Coromandel, Surat, Persia, China, and Bengal goods and mer¬ 
chandize, the coarse cloth manufactured on Java is, however, 
permitted to be imported, that no irnpoi't or export duties shall 
be paid by the Company, that the subjects of the Rajah are 
permitted to trade to Ball!, the Coast of Java, Jacatra, Bantam, 
Jambi, Palembang, Johor and Borneo, but they shall not navi¬ 
gate to Biraa, Solor, Timor, &c, nor to the eastward of the point 
of Lassar, being the eastern part of the Straits of Salayer, nor pro- 
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coed north or eastward of Borneo to Mindanao or the islands 
thereabout, on pain of forfeiting life and property; that all the 
fortifications on the Sea Coast of Macassar shall be forthwith 
dismantled, with the exception of Samboupo fort, that immediately 
after the ratification of this treaty the northern fort of Joupadang 
shall be surrendered to the Company, the village and inhabitants 
shall remain attached to the same and be no longer subject 
to the Sultan ; that the merchants shall pay such duties to the 
Sultan as will be stipulated hereafter, that the Dutch coin current 
at Batavia shall hold the same value at Macassar, that the Govern¬ 
ment of Macassar shall deliver (as a penalty for the last breach of 
peace) one thousand male and female slaves, all young, healthy 
and full grown, being at liberty however to pay the value of the 
the same (being calculated at 2^ taels or 40 Macassar golden mas 
for each person) either in cannon, gold or silver, provided that 
one-half at least be remitted to Batavia in June next and the 
remainder in the subsequent season; that the said government 
shall not interfere in the concerns of Bima, that the Rajah 
shall deliver up to the Company all such persons as are now in his 
dominions who are implicated in the cruel murder of the Com¬ 
pany’s subjects committed by the Rajah of Bima and his subjects; 
that the Rajah shall renounce all claims on Bouton, and de¬ 
liver to the Rajah of that island the people carried away from 
thence during the late invasion, that in like manner he shall 
restore to the Rajah of Ternate the people and guns taken 
away from the Xulla Islands and declare that these said islands 
lawfully belong to the Rajah of Ternate, that he shall still further 
declare that the Rajahs of Bugis and Looboo are free and 
independent Princes, and that he shall forthwith liberate the 
Rajah of Soping and his family and deliver them over to the 
Company, as well as all other Bugis men or women now in bis 
power, that ho shall in like manner declare the Rajahs of Loyo, 
Bancal, Turate and Padjang are independent Chiefs, giving up all 
claim to their countries; the lands conquered during the late war 
by the Company and her allies shall remain under their authority, 
that the Sultan shall also place at the disposal of the Company 
the state of Wadjo Booloo Booloo and Mandahar, which by their 
crimes and misdemeanours have incuredthe displeasure of the Com- 
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pany, that Bugis or Ternatese having wives of Macassar, and the 
people of Macassar wives of the aforenamed, shall be at liberty to 
keep them, that no other nations shall be admitted at Maccassar; 
that there shall be everlasting peace, amity and alliance between 
the Rajah of Macassar and the Company, in which are included 
the Rajahs of Ternate, Tidor, Bachian, Bouton,* Bugis, Soping, 
loobo, Turate, Sayo, Padjang and Bima, together with all other 
Princes and Chieftains who may desire hereafter to be admitted 5 
all differences between the allies shall be referred to the Dutch 
Resident in older to mediate between them ; that two of the princi¬ 
pal Rajahs shall proceed to Batavia and solicit the confirmation 
of this Treaty by the Supreme Government, and that two of the 
sons of the principal Rajah shall be sent as hostages, if demanded j 
that the Company shall be at liberty to seize upon the property of 
the English at Macassar without opposition from the Sultan, that if 
the Rajahs of Bima and Montemarano are not detected within 10 
days the sons of both shall be surrendered to the Company, that 
the Rajah of Macassar shall pay the Company the sum of250,000 
rix dollars for expences incurred during the late war, in five succes¬ 
sive terms, either in gold, silver or jewels after valuation. 

A contract was made on the 9th March, 1668, with the Rajah 
of Tello, by which he declares that with the advice of his Chiefs, 
brothers and subjects he has solicited the special protection of the 
Company, binding himself to be faithful to the same and to assist 
hor in her wars, leaving to her also the choice of a successor to the 
throne of Tello on the death of the Rajah. 

On the 13th March, a similar contract was made with the 
Rajah of Chinrana, Linques &c. 

To these, two agreements with the Rajahs of Tello and Linques 
were added on the 25tli July, 1669; after having acknowledged 
their deviation from their former engagements, they pray not to 
be charged with higher taxes than before, and promise to deliver 
up all the ordnance in their possession, to raze the Fortress of 
Tello and never to rebuild the same, the Rajah of Goa not having 
submitted to the Company shall be considered as an enemy, but 
all the Rajahs of Macassar and their subjects shall be pardoned ; 
Croman having caused the breach of the contract shall be 
pursued and punished with death and his property confiscated for 
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the benefit of the Company, the Rajah or one of his chiefs shall 
reside on the Company's territory, the Rajahs of Tello and 
Linques finally promise not to enter the Company's Ports but with 
a few attendants and unarmed. 

To the foregoing were afterwards joined the following articles- 

The Orang Kayas Bain Macaule Shabandhar, Crain Maho¬ 
med and Crain Rapochim attended by Bain Mangalique, Dain 
Tello and others, promise that all the fortifications of Goa and 
Sadrabona, at the fifst requisition of the Company, shall be razed 
to the ground, that the Rajahs of Tello, Goa and Sadrabona shall 
keep no intercourse with Malays, Moors or other foreigners, but 
the Company be at liberty to quarter as many troops in their 
dominions as they may think proper, nor shall the said Rajahs 
receive any vessels into their rivers, unless they are provided with 
a Company’s pass. 

The old King of Goa likewise subscribed to the above. 

Contract of 26th August, 1669, with Posaleplian, Rajah of the 
large district of Liela, by which the said Rajah is admitted among 
the Company’s other allies, towit of Ternate, Booton, Bugis,Tiiratta, 
Tareta, Batookika &c. He, the said Rajah, promises friendship to 
the Company and enmity to her adversaries, not to sell provisions 
or other articles to . the enemies of the Company, the Company 
being at liberty to trade in the Rajah’s dominions, who again may 
traffic at Fort Rotterdam and the allies in their territories on the 
Island Celebes &c. 

Treaty with the Governments of Biraa and Bompo, who having 
expressed their contrition for their hostile conduct towards the 
Company in the late war with Macassar, peace and amity was 
established between them, the Company to have the exclusive trade 
within the Bominions of Bima and Bompo, not to hold any inter¬ 
course with Macassar, nor to admit the natives of Java, the Malay 
coast, Acheen, Siam &c, without a passport from the Com¬ 
pany, the exportation of Merchandize, such as sapanwood, cassia, 
tortoise-shell, wax &c, shall not be exported by any other but by 
the Company, who is to pay for the rice 24 rix dollars per Bima 
coyang of 80 measures, each measure \yeighing 54 lb, yet in times 
of plenty no more than the market price; the Silver coin of the 
Company shall be introduced and the Macassar gold withdrawn 
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fiom circulation, the Rajah of Bima being at liberty to establish 
fiuch other coinage which the Company may receive in payment 
for their merchandize ; neither Dutchmen nor other Christians 
tfhall be peimitted at Bima to adopt the Mahometan religion, the 
Company promising not to make proselytes of any of the Rajah's 
subjects; Dutch ships in distress on the coast of Bima shall meet 
with every assistance from the Rajah, the Company is to pay no 
duties, and is at liberty to build a factory within the Dominions of 
Bima and Dompo, all ordnance, arras &c, in the possession of the 
Rajahs, saved from vessels that were wrecked there, shall be given 
up, and those persons who have been implicated in the murder of 
the crews of the said vessels shall be severely punished, no fortifi¬ 
cations shall be erected by the Rajahs without leave, if the Rajah 
of Sambawah should not agree to this Treaty the two Rajahs 
above named shall commence war against him; they shall deliver 
hostages for the fulfilment of this Treaty if required &c. 

About this period the Government of Banda entered into contracts 
with the Chieftains on the Island of Timor and with the Oransr 
Kayas of Bety, of Pally on the Island of Moa, and of Mohooly 
on the Island Lackor, which are all in substance tending to the 
same point, promising submission to the Dutch, grant of a free 
trade with the exclusion of all other nations, in consideration of 
which the Company grants them protection. 

On the lOfch April, 1670, a contract was made with the Orang 
Kayas of Kiffingh, Goolo, Quamen, Hidde, Ernamme and Quaus, 
stipulating the free trade of the Dutch; that they shall not build 
fortifications, nor retain fire arms but with leave of the Governor 
General, and as far as may be requisite for their defence, not to hold 
intercourse with the natives of Macassar, the Javanese, Malays or 
other foreigners, not to trade to any other places but Amboyna, Ban¬ 
da, Ony Coreay, the Islands adjoining Ceram Laut and Gorara, 
Tecuuer included, but nowhere else without a Company’s Pass¬ 
port, to root out all the clove trees and not to trade with spices of 
any kind &c. 

Treaty with Rajah of Tosoora and the other Chieftains of To- 
wadjo, 23rd December, 1670, who acknowledge that their country 
according to the right of conquest belongs to the Company, promis¬ 
ing to be faithful subjects and abjuring all allegiance to the Rajah 
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of Macassar, all fortifications witliin the Province Towadjo shall 
be forthwith demolished and none other be erected, neither foreign 
European nor Indians shall be admitted into the country, the inha¬ 
bitants of Towadjo shall be free to trade to Bally, along the coast 
of Java to Batavia, and to Borneo, provided they hold Passports 
from the Dutch authorities, but they shall not trade to Bima, Solor, 
Timor or farther to the South or Eastward of the Point of Lassam 
on the other side of Celebes, to the North or Eastward of Borneo, 
to Mindanao or the Islands situated thereabout; to pay the Com¬ 
pany fifty-two thousand rix dollars in four annual instalments, for 
disbursements of the expencea in the last war. 

Contract with the Chieftains of the Negries Chinrana and 
Tchiambo, Malauwa and Bingo on the Island Celebes, on the 
7th December, 1671, stipulating that they shall no longer be sub¬ 
ject to the Rajah of Goa but submit to the authority of the Com¬ 
pany, that- they shall participate in the friendship or enmity of the 
Company towards all nations, deliver up three brass guns concealed 
last war by the Rajah of Goa, perform for the Company the 
same services as were imposed upon them formerly by the Rajah 
of Macassar, they shall pay a fine to the Company of 35 slaves 
viz: Chinrana 10, Tchiambo 10, Malauwa 10, and Bingo, (the 
smallest) 6 &c. 

Treaty on the 18th June, 1672, with the Orang Kayas of the 
Island Maro, setting forth their submission to the Company and the 
principal points of all Treaties or contracts in the Moluccas, such 
as granting an exclusive trade to the Dutch, the building of forts 
and factories, &c, and the Company on the other hand promises 
protection to the inhabitants of the Island Maro, allowing them to 
visit Banda for the sake of trade or other purposes as often as 
they deem necessary See. 

Similar Treaties were made on the 29th June following, with the 
Orang Kayas of the Island Timor Laut, on the same date with the 
Orang Kayas of the Negries Eiirottou, Aiitowally, Rum, Salla 
and Kamak Tooboor on the Island Ceram, on the 6th July with 
Orang Kayas of the Island of Lackor and on the 7th July with 
the Orang Kayas of the Island Salarow- 

Contract on the 10th October, 1674, with the Chieftains of 
Mandhar, Billanipah, Chinrana, Manjinnc, Parapooan, Binoang, 
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Calooko, Boucho, Mapile and Galerang, who engage to surrendeT 
to the Company all the ordnance in their possession which will be 
paid for, small arms they are allowed to retain; they shall set at 
liberty the natives of Ternate, Macassar, Bugis, Bouton and 
others made prisoners during the late war or who took refuge 
among them, the Company shall have a free trade to Mandhar and 
the preference in the purchase .of the produce of the country, espe¬ 
cially cassie lignum (which they call cayo Mangies) on paying 
the current price, all strongholds and fortifications shall be demo¬ 
lished, 30 slaves be given to the Company for the expences incur¬ 
red during the last war &c. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Sambawah on the 12th February, 
1676, for the most part a repetition of the usual form : besides the 
Rajah’s promising to break off all commanication with Macassar, 
to permit the introduction of the Dutch coin, to deliver up all 
the heavy ordnance and all [lersons who are guilty of the murder 
of the crew of three Dutch vessels cut off on the coast of Sambaw¬ 
ah, to send hostages to Batavia if required, the differences be¬ 
tween His Highness and the Rajah of Biina and Dompo shall be 
amicably settled, His Highness shall maintain the deposed Rajah 
Maas Goa during his lifetime suitable to his birth. 

Contract with the Chieftains of Bonte Cange, Gantarang, 
Tanette, Bookit, Foote Cange, Onto, Bonte Caries, Batta Matta, 
Baram Barrang Baden, &c, stipulating to grant assistance to the 
Company when required either on the Island Celebes, at Bima, 
Bouton or elsewhere, the said Chieftains shall possess on the 
Island Saleyer their own negries, gardens, lands, fields, jurisdic¬ 
tion, &c, without molesting each other. The Chieftains them¬ 
selves shall take up their abode under the Company's fort with 
their wives and children, in order that they may be present at all 
times, and iu cases of emergency; the said fort being erected for 
their protection they shall keep the same in repair, the Chieftains 
shall give sufficient land to the garrison for gardens and fields 
to sow and plant upon, the Company has the disposition of the 
successorship of the Chieftains at their demise; subjects of Salayer 
have permission to trade under a Company's pass to Mangary, 
Blma, Bali, Java, and further to the westward, but not to the east¬ 
ward either to Timor, Solor, or the adjacent Islands, nor to Coram, 
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the Toucanbessy Islands, Timonko, the Bay of Boni, Loobo, the 
west and the north-west coast of Celebes, the coast of Borneo, 
but not farther east than the point of Lassa; the Company’s 
silver coin shall be current and the Macassar coin brought out 
of circulation ; disputes arising between the natives and the Dutch 
shall be settled by the Governor of Macassar. 

A contract was also made with the Bajah of Tambora, con¬ 
taining the usual stipulations in all other contracts. 

A similar contract was made with tlie Rrijah of Sambawab, 
on the 12th February, 1676, stipulating for the exclusive trade of 
the Company, the introduction of the Dutch silver specie, the 
free exercise of religion, that the Rajah shall deliver up to the 
Company all heavy ordnance, to assist them in their wars, yet not 
beyond the limits of his Island, unless he be willing to do so^ 
to settle all differences subsisting between him and the Princes 
of Bima and Dompo, and as the Rajah’s aiding the people of 
Macassar caused great expences to the same, he shall pay such 
fine as the Supreme Government at Batavia shall be pleased to 
impose upon him. 

Agreement with Kiay Nebei Wangsa Deepa, Governor of the 
Sea-ports of Java, on behalf of His Highness the Soosoohoonang 
of the Mataram, dated I5th February, 1677, stipulating that the 
Company and the Soosoohoonang shall assist each other reci¬ 
procally against their enemies, the expences of the war to be paid 
by the party assisted; that the Company’s jurisdiction at Batavia 
shall extend to the Crawang river ; slaves, debtors, and others 
flying from the territories of the one contracting party to those 
of the other shall be given up on demand, the Company is at 
liberty to import and export all kinds of goods and merchandize 
free from duty, and to establish a factory where it may be deemed 
most convenient. The Soosoohoonang promises to supply the 
Company annually with 4,000 lasts of rice at the market price, 
payable at the places where the same are shipped, people of 
Macassar, Malays or Moormen having no Company s passes, 
shall not trade or settle in the Soosoohoonang’s dominions. The 
Company may attack the vessels of their enemies in the ports of 
the Soosoohoonang. 

His Highness promises to reimburse the Company for the 
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heavy expences incurred in assisting him against the Macassarese 
and Madurese, amounting to 250,000 Spanish dollars and 3,000 
lasts of rice, deliverable at Batavia. The whole to be discharged 
ip three annual instalments. 

If a peace is concluded between His Highness and his enemies 
through the Company's mediation, he promises to submit himself 
to their decision regarding the terms, but if no accommodation 
is effected by the 30th July next, he engages to pay to the 
Company monthly 20,000 dollars, for the inevitable expences of 
the war. 

The Company promise to station an adequate force on Japara 
bill, in order to preserve that place for the Soosoohoonang, 
which force will also be maintained at the expence of His 
Highness. 

By a treaty on the 20th May, 1677, the Rajah of Ternate 
resigns to the Company his right to the Island of Limbotto and 
Gorontalo on the Celebes. 

A treaty with the Soosoohoonang of 20th October, 1677, sets 
forth that His Highness owes to the Company the sum of 301,000 
Spanish dollars and 3,000 coyans of good rice, yet not being 
able to discharge that debt at present, he mortgages to the 
Company all the sea-ports from the river of Crawang to the 
eastern extreme of the Island, the revenue of which will be 
drawn by the Company in diminution of the said debt, including 
the quantity of rice which His Highness is in the habit of 
receiving from his subjects at these ports, which the Company 
will cease to occupy as soon as the debt shall be paid. 

By another instrumenl of the same date, the Soosoohoonang 
makes over to the Company the kingdom of Jacatra or the land 
between the rivers of Ontong Java and Craw'ang and the southern 
and northern sea-coast. The inhabitants who wish to remain shall 
acknowledge the Company as their lawful sovereign, but they 
are at liberty to leave the Compan'y's territory after the expiration 
of 12 months from the publication of this Act, and to remove 
to the dominions of His Highness. 

His Highness, moreover, cedes to the Company, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the services rendered by Admiral Speelraan against 
the rebels, the country between the Crawang and Pamanookan 
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Hvers^ in a straight line to tlie south sea with all the iminuuities 
and privileges thereto attached. 

Treaty on the 8th November, 1677, by which Rajah Amster¬ 
dam at Ternate and the Rajahs of Taroona, Boolang and Caudipan 
grant peace to the Rajah of Chiaiiu, viz, that the latter shall pay 
to the former a tribute of 500 pieces of Chinaware, 50 cutlasses, 
some muskets, 50 catties of gold, 50 slaves and a Cora-Cora. 

Contract with the Rajah of Chiauii of 9th November, 1677, 
stipulating that the country shall be held by him as a fief of the 
Company on the usual terms, that he shall not tolerate any other 
than the reformed religion, no Roman Catholic Priest shall remain 
in the country and all Paternosters, Crosses, Images, or other signs 
of Idolatry shall be burnt; all clove trees must be rooted out and 
as Boolangitan resorts under Caudipan, which by the treaty of 
peace with Macassar in 1G67, was ceded to the Sultan of Ternate 
and the Company, the Rajah and his Chieftains make over to the 
Dutch Government all their right and title to the same^ that the 
brother of the King of Taroona, Don Martin Totanda Pocarilla, 
who has caused many disturbances, shall be delivered up to the 
Company. 

On the 25th March, 1678, a Treaty was entered into with the 
Rajahs of Gorontalo and Limbotto, stipulating that they approve 
and confirm the transfer of their Territories by the Rajah of Ternate, 
whose subjects they were, to the Company; that they shall hold the 
said Territories as fiefs of the Company, the Rajahs shall not wage 
war, but if attacked act upon the defensive; with regard to peace 
or war they shaU make common cause with the Company, who 
j)romisG their special protection to the territories of Gorontalo and 
Limbotto ; the produce of the soil shall be sold to the Company at 
the Manado prices; Slaves they are permitted to sell to subjects of 
the Company who hold regular Passes; Tortoiseshell shall be sold 
exclusively to the Company at the rate of 30 rix dollars per picuT, 
if delivered at Limbotto or Gorontalo, and 35 rdrs, if delivered at 
Port Malayo. The Rajahs shall not prevent their subjects to 
embrace the Christian religion, no Papists to reside or visit at 
Limbotto and Gorontalo; all free born subjects of Toming now in a 
stale of bondage at Limbotto and Gorontalo shall be forthwith 
liberated ; all spice trees exemption shall be rooted out; the 

W 
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Rajahs shall take no anchorage fees from Company’s vessels or 
prows &c. 

Contract of the 10th January, 1679, with the Chieftains of 
Manado, situated on the North East coast of Celebes. 

The Chieftains from their own free will and choice, acknowledge 
tlie Company for their sole and lawful sovereign and promise to 
assist her on all occasions; to furnish materials for the repairs of 
the fortifications, to repair bridges and ditches, to build and to keep 
in repair a spacious house and a warehouse for the Company'ta 
use, to supply the Company with new and clean paddy. 

The Governor, on the part of the Company, promises that the 
above Chieftains and their subjects shall be considered as faithful 
subjects and be protected, including in this contract the inhabitants 
of Saban, Datahan, Passan and Saccan with one part of Bantik, 
provided they withdraw from under the authority of the Rajah of 
Boolan. 

Treaty on the 25th January, 1680, with the Ambassadors from 
Naning and Rambow on behalf of the Rajah of Johor. 

They swear fidelity to the Company and submit to the following 
regulations, viz : a native of Minong Kwebow* dying at Nanning 
without heirs, his property shall be divided between the Company 
and the native Chiefs, if a Native of Minong Kwebow commit 
manslaughter and absconds, his property shall be confiscated by the 
Company, who is to give half thereof to his wife and children; one- 
tenth of the crops of rice shall be given to the Company, ten per 
cent ad valorem shall be paid to the Company on the sales of 
pepper. 

The Company promises to give an adequate subsistance to the 
Chief of ^fanning, besides one-tenth of the revenue collected; each 
boat coming from Nanning shall pay one crusade to the Company; 
slaves from Nanning flying to Malacca with intent to embrace the 
Christian faith shall be emancipated and the value of the same is 
to be paid to their master, the inhabitants of Nanning shall not 
trade with foreigners but sell their merchandize at Malacca. 

An agreement was entered into on the 6th January, 1681, with 
the three Rajahs of Cheribon, setting forth their gratitude for the 
signal service rendered them by the Company and their determi- 
* Muimngkabow. 
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nation to follow the Company’s advice under all circumstances, to 
assist the same whenever required ; to live upon good terms with 
His Highness the Soosoohoonang; should any of the Princes com¬ 
mit any act prohibited under the present articles or derogatory 
to the Soosoohoonang, the same shall be punished with severity. 
No fortifications shall be erected without the consent of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, who can build a factory at Cheribon, and cause 
all kinds of merchandize to be imported there duty free. 

The whole of the pepper, being the produce of Cheribon, shall 
be disposed of to the Company at the bazar price, but if no 
Company’s officer is sent to purchase the same, the inhabitants 
are at liberty to sell their pepper to private traders, navigating 
with Company’s passes, under the restriction, however, that the 
same must be imported to Batavia, The trade in timber, sugar 
and rice is free to all, paying an export duty of 2 per ceni to the 
Rajahs. Natives of Macassar, Malays and Moormen shall have 
no permission to settle at Cheribon and to trade there only with 
Company’s passes. All vessels belonging to Cheribon will be 
provided with passports from the Company, authorizing them to 
trade to the eastward as far as Bali, but not to any places situated 
beyond Borneo. 

Contract on the 15th June, 1681, with the Orang Kaya Amacu- 
tan of the Negry Dikoon on the island Wetter, setting forth 
that the said Orang Kaya acknowledges the supreme authority 
of the Company and promises not to admit foreigners into his 
country, to dispose to the Company of all the wax within his 
dominions or which is procured by the Alforese, at the rate of 12 
rdrs per picul, payable in such articles of dress, merchandize 8co as 
he may require for use and traffic. The Company are at liberty 
to build Forts and Factories at their option. The Rajah and his 
subjects shall be protected by the Company and the former is 
allowed to visit Banda as often as he may think necessary. 

Similar contracts were made with the Orang Kayas of the 
Negrees Illiter, Sauu and Elmeedo on the Island Wetter. 

Agreement with the Sengadies of the two Xulo Islands, named 
Xula Bessie and Mangoly, setting forth that the said Sengadies, 
considering the incapacity of their Sultan to protect them, submit to 
the authority of the Company, yyho promises them protection and 
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grants the free exercise of their religion, they shall not admit 
foreigners into their islands without permission of the Governor of 
Amboyna, they shall perform the same duties as other subjects and 
furnish provisions for the support of twenty-five soldiers, they shall 
further deliver 16 lasts of paddy per month, each last valued at 
10 rdrs, and extirpate all clove and nutmeg trees. 

In 1682, 6th July, the Sengadies of the Island Xula Taljata 
acceded to the above agreement. 

And on the 3rd November, 1682, an agreement of a similar 
nature was also made with the Orang Kayas of the Island Moa. 

On the 17th July, 1683, a treaty was entered into with the 
Sultan and all the Chieftains of Ternatc, setting forth that they 
having waged an unjust war against the Company without provo¬ 
cation, the said Company has obtained an undoubted right to their 
dominions and free disposition of their lives and fortunes, renoun¬ 
cing the former at the pleasure of the Company for themselves, their 
theirs and successors, they renounce the recognition which the Com¬ 
pany used to allow them annually according to former agreement 
viz; to the Sultan rix-dollars 9,600, to the Bobatos at Ternato 
1,200, to the Chiefs at Machian 4,000, to the Sengadies of Motor 
300, but declare at same time to be utterly incapable of re-imbur- 
sing the sum of rdrs 13,955 which the Company has advanced to 
the Government of Ternate. Declaring all former contracts null and 
void, the Supreme Dutch Government (from motives of genero¬ 
sity and compassion) re-establish the Sultan in his dominions, 
%vhich will be considered hereafter as a feudal tenure of the Com¬ 
pany and which the Sultan promises to cede to them when requir¬ 
ed. The Dutch Government further declare in the name and on 
behalf of the Company, that they will not be bound to former 
agreements entered into with Sultan Mandarshah respecting the 
appointment of a successor to the throne of Ternate, but that the 
Company shall have a free choice to elect whom they please, 
releasing at present the Government of Ternate from all former 
debts, the free exercise of religion is granted, but no proselytes 
shall be made by either party, all Christians subjects to the Com¬ 
pany or others who rendered themselves guilty of crimes to^vards 
their government shall be given up. All clove and nutmeg trees 
sliall be rooted out in the dominions of Ternate, Machian and 
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Tidor on pain of forfeiting life and propi^rt 3 ^ The Company tserran 

to the Sultan an annual subsidy of rdrs. 6,400. 

to the Soasivos. .. .. 600. 

to the Chiefs of Machian ... .. . 2,000. 

to the Chiefs of Motir. 150. 


as long as they shall merit such a favour fj-om the Company. 

Treaty of 29th June, 1684, with ili^j Highness Philip Anthony, 
son and Heir to the late Rajah Anthony Bapias of the Island of 
Tagulanda, setting forth that the said Phillip Anthony having 
attained the age of majority and been instructed in the reformed 
Christian religion, and having also given unquestionable proofs of 
attachment to the Company, it has been determined to put him in 
full possession of tlie island aforenamed, on the following terms— 
that he and his chieftains shall consider tlieir appointment as 
marks of favor of the Company, the people sliall be governed by 
the existing laws subject to modifications from the Company, the 
Company will appoint a successor to the Rajah on his demise; 
the true reformed religion shall solely be tolerated at Tagulanda 
and all signs and remains of idolatry be destroyed, priests, conjurors 
a»:d other persons of that description shall not reside on the Island 
Tagulanda ; no Europeans but the Butch shall be admitted ; all 
former contracts, especially with regard to the clove trees, shall be 
adhered to, neither w'ar nor peace shall be made without the know¬ 
ledge of the Company, the Rajah’s subjects shall not trade to 
Amboyna, Banda, Macassar, Magindanao or other places under 
any pretence whatever without a licence from the Company’s Go¬ 
vernment, restraining their trade to those places mentioned; tlie 
birds nests and tortoiseshell collected at Tagulanda shall be sold 
exclusively to the Company at reasonable prices &c. 

By a treaty with the Rajah of Johor, on the Gtli April, 1685, 
the following privilege was granted to the Company, viz: the 
exclusive trade on Siac River, without paying any duties, provid¬ 
ed that the returns are only to consist in gold and tin, that the 
Rajah be permitted to import annually one cargo of cloth and that 
the people of Johor are allowed a free trade in provisions (salt 
excepted &c.) 

Contract of SOtli September, 1686, with the Panghooloos of 
Ayer Trist, Bantina, Salla and Coa. 
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The contracts with tlie above named places, including Patta- 
pahan, shall be renewed the Company shall not enter into any 
agreement with the Rajah of Pagger Oodjang which can afFeefe 
this contract, nor shall the Panghooloos conclude any Treaty 
without the approbation of the Company j all the gold from the 
upper countries passing the Bandhare shall be delivered to the 
Company and paid for in Spanish dollars, no gold to be exported 
through the River Cam par, nor any other merchandize, salt only 
excepted; they are permitted to send one vessel annually to Ba¬ 
tavia, Acheeny Queda, Malacca, or elsewhere, and to let lier 
depart from and return to the River above named &c. 

Contract with the Princes of Cheribon, dated 7th September,. 
1688, stipulating r that all former differences shall be forgotten 
and Panabahan Cheribon and Sultan An urn promise to respect 
and honor their elder brother Sultan Sopo, that Sultan Sopo 
promises not to slight his brothers, but to treat them with that 
deference due to their rank; that the Tournaments shall be held in 
front of the Court at Tapo, where the Princely brothers are to 
appear every Saturday in their state dresses attended by their 
Mantries, they shall be seated on the right and left of Sultan Sopo 
and the Mantries below, that the Sultan only has the right to speak 
at the tournament but in his absence that right devolves on the 
second and so in succession; that all letters from the Company 
will be addressed to the Sultan, and all ambassadors must wait 
on him, who then is to summon his brothers to appear, that all 
matters of state shall be decided by the three brotheis and the 
council, that affairs of little importance are to be settled by seven 
Mantries, who are relations of the Prince; that none of the Princes 
are empowered to put one of their subjects to death without 
previous notice to the council of the state, that in this council the 
interest of the state shall be discussed, also all matters relating to 
debts, cases of incendiarism, robbery on the highways &c and the 
guilty are to be punished and the innocent protected according 
to the Javanese law, that there shall be no appeal from the sen¬ 
tence of this council, except in cases of the utmost importance; 
that the established duties shall be levied by the Shabandhar, one 
half for Sultan Sopo and the other half for Sultan Anum and his 
brother, which will be received by some i)crson appointed by them 
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for that purpose ; that the Sliabandhar is not allowed to interfere 
with the Chinese Arrack Manufactories, Gambling houses &c, these 
matters being left entirely to the management of Sinko, Chief of 
the Chinese, who pays to the Prince annually the sum of 3000 
Spanish dollars for that indulgence; that to Pangerang Topatty^ 
the youngest prince, be granted the title of Panumbahan Cheribou, 
that in disputes arising between the Princes which they cannot ad¬ 
just among themselves, the Resident at Cheribon will be requested 
to act as arbitrator on the part of the Company. 

Agreement on the 26ih January, 1689, between Kichil Kaloo 
Kobollang appointed Rajah of Bongay and its dependencies and 
the Dutch East India Company and His Highness Paduca Sirie 
Sultan Elitchiel Amsterdam, king of Ternate. 

No Christians, either Europeans or Indians, or Malefactors which 
are subjects of the Company or the Rajah of Ternate having 
eluded the vigilance of the Police, shall be permitted to reside ou 
the Islands of Bongay, nor shall the Rajah or his Chieftains 
harbour any runaway slaves. They shall destroy all nutmeg and 
clove trees on the Islands of Bongay. Those who import from 
other parts any cloves, nutmegs or mace shall be apprehended by 
the Rajah and sent to the Governor of the Moluccas in a state of 
personal restraint. 

The above Islands will be under the authority and protection of 
the Company, the Rajah shall not receive any letters, messages 
or ambassadors from other states, but send them without delay 
to the Governor of the Moluccas; should any European or Indian 
vessels, not provided with passes from the Company, arrive at 
Bongay and endeavour to take possession of the island or to 
fix a settlement there, the Rajah and Chieftains shall expel 
them and give information of their proceedings to the gover¬ 
nor of the Moluccas, who is then to adopt such measures as 
would be resorted to in similar cases in the Company’s own 
territories. The Rajah shall make neither war nor peace with¬ 
out the previous consent of the Company, but in the event of 
being attacked he shall defend himself. The Rajah and his 
Chieftains shall assist the Company in their wars in all coun¬ 
tries as well as in the Moluccas and on the Island of Celebes. 
The Rajah shall not permit any vessels to sail from his do- 
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niinions for any place> except Ternate, without express leave 
from the Grovernor of the Moluccas. If the Rajah violates the 
present contract or behaves improperly^ he shall be deposed and a 
successor be appointed by the Company and the Rajah of 
Ternate. No Ports shall be erected without leave from the 
governor* The Company is at liberty to construct fortifications 
and station troops on the Island of Bongay, to the building of 
which fortifications the Rajah shall furnish material and labourers* 
The Dutch coins, shilling and dubbelljes, shall circulate at the 
Bongay Islands at the same rates as at Ternate. The Company 
engage to purchase all the rice and paddy at the same price fixed 
elsewhere. ’ No tortoiseshell and binrs nests shall be sold to any 
other but the Company at the following rates, viz.—if delivered at 
Bongay— 


Tortoise Shell per picul.... 

.... rdrs. 

32 

Bird’s Nests.... „ .... 

.... „ 

20 

if delivered at Ternate — 



Tortoiseshell... „ .... 

• • • • n 

3S 

Bird’s Nests.... „ . 

. f) 

24 


The Rajah shall do homage annually to the Rajah of Ternate 
and offer the presents or tribute usually given on such occasions. 

In a later contract the price is fixed for tortoiseshell at from 40 
to 70 rix dollars per picul of 125 lb, pearl shell from 8 to 12 rdrs 
if large and glossy and for wax 16 rdrs when well cleaned. 

Agreement with His Highness Jacobus Manopo, Rajah of 
Magondo, setting forth that he the said Rajah having ceded his 
country to the Company, is to hold the same as a fief, that no 
religion but the reformed shall be tolerated in the villages and 
on the Coast of Boolang, that no Roman Catholic Priests or 
monks shall be allowed to reside at or visit Magondo and this 
prohibition shall be extended to Macassarese, Javanese, Achinese 
and other Indian nations, that the subjects of the Rajah of Magon¬ 
do shall not trade to Amboyna, Banda, Macassar, Magindanao or 
elsewhere without licences from the Company, that all spice trees 
shall be rooted out, that all bird's nests and tortoiseshell collected 
in the Rajah’s dominions shall be sold exclusively to the Company. 

To the above was added the following article. The juris¬ 
diction of Boolan shall extend as far as Progiar, the Poniak 
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country and Booras, wliile Tonsawan, Poonosakan and Amoorang 
are in future to be considered as annexed to the Manado territory. 
Neither the subjects of the Rajah of Boolan and Magondo, nor 
the Alforese of Manado shall be allowed to pass these respective 
boundaries without a permit from the Resident. The Rajah and 
his successors desist from all claims on the Manado Highlands 
especially on the above negries Tonsawan,. Poonosakan and 
Amoorang. 

On the 18lh April, 1701, a contract was made with the Chief¬ 
tains of Sambawa, of which the following are the principal points 
viz.—the Chieftains promise to abide by the existing contracts, to 
be fiiithful allies to the Company, who is alone, with the exclusion 
of all others, permitted to trade in their country, all correspondence 
with Bima and Macassar shall cease, they shall deliver to the 
Company all their sapanwood,. tortoiseshell and wax,, for which 
they will be paid either with merchandize or specie, no imports or 
exports duty shall be paid by the Company, who engages to pro¬ 
tect their country, &c. 

Contract with the Rajah and Chieftains of Bachian, dated 
21st April, 1703, setting forth renewal of all former treaties; the 
transfer of Pulo Ouby, Gomome, Anwouwa, &c by the late 
Rajah Allawadine is confirmed, and the Rajah and Chieftains do 
for ever relinquish all pretensions to those islands^ no European 
or Indian shall be admitted at Bachian without special permission 
from the Company. 

By an agreement under 14th June, 1720, between the Rajahs 
of Ternate and Tidor, under mediation of the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, it was stipulated that the district Toniko shall belong to 
the Rajah of Ternate, and the district Kiafib to the Rajah of 
Tidor, and that the navigation on the river Toniko shall belong 
exclusively to the subjects of Ternate as far as Toniko and 
Dodingo to the northward, and Kiafib to the southward of the 
boundary as far as Vegaja shall be subject to the Rajah of Tidor. 

Contract on the 21st October, 1721, with Sultan Assar Inga- 
laga, Rajah of Jambi. 

All former contracts are renewed, the Company remits the 
debts of His Highness’s predecessors, with the exception only of 
the monies advanced to Sultan Kiay Gedel for maintenance of 
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liis brother Maharajah Batie ; the Company is to have the ex¬ 
clusive trade in pepper, the price being fixed at 3 Spanish dollars 
per picul if paid in specie, and at 3|- Spanish dollars if paid in 
goods, besides an export duty of f rdrs. per picul to be paid in 
specie, the pepper shall be delivered in front of the factory and 
vreighed by the Shabandhar, for which service he will receive 
80 Spanish dollars per day, and a present of 15 rdrs, in goods 
for each cargo of 6,000 piculs exported, the Conapany has the 
exclusive privilege to import opuira, cloth and piece goods, the 
Rajah’s subjects shall not trade, without passports from the 
Company, to the southward for Banca, Palembang and Batavia, 
and to the westward for Malacca and Billiton ; the Company is 
at liberty to build a house at the month of the Jambi river for 
the convenience of their servants, and^the factory at Jambi will 
be surrounded by at least 50 roods of empty ground in all di¬ 
rections, foreign merchants trading at Jambi are during the time 
of their residence placed under the authority of the Company. 

Contract with the Christian Prince Andrias Manaboung, 
Rajah of Kandhar, dated 3rd May, 1729, stipulating that the 
former contracts shall be renewed and confirmed, that in the event 
of differences arising between His Highness and the other Chiefs 
of Sangir or among the Rajah’s own subjects, he is to give notice 
thereof to the Governor of Ternate, by whose decision he is to 
abide, that no foreigners shall form settlements in His Highness’s 
dominions, that no other Christian religion than the reformed shall 
be tolerated, and that the Rajah is to use his influence to dis¬ 
courage Mahometism. 

Contract of 26th September, 1730, with the Rajahs of Go- 
rontalo and Ximbotto, setting forth that the Company will enjoin 
the Rajahs of Attingola, Boolanga and Boni to bear their share 
in the Company's work in equal proportion with their Highnessses; 
Company’s vessels entering the river of Gorontalo are to be laden 
and discharged by the people of Gorontalo and Limbotto; the 
tortoise-shell in the Rajah’s dominions shall be sold exclusively 
to ihe Company; Cruizers shall be sent to the Gulf ofTomine 
against the pirates, the Company promise to use their influence 
to engage the Rajahs of Macassar to prohibit their subjects from 
committing any acts of piracy in the abovementioned gulf; the 
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Company will supply the Rajahs with 50 muskets at the esta¬ 
blished price, payable in gold orsilver ; the gold found in the district 
of Tomakallang and other parts of the country, shall be delivered 
unadulterated to the Company at 10 rdrs. per real, if a con¬ 
siderable quantity of gold is obtained from Pagoo or Tauma 
10| rdrs. per real will be allowed for the same 5 the Company 
will supply the Rajahs with rice from Manado as long as Tagia, 
Ampana and Mabuba, from whence they drew their supplies, 
are in the hands of the Booginese arid Mandharese, the Rajahs 
promise to improve the state of agriculture in their dominions 
in order to lessen, and ultimately to obviate, foreign supplies, &c. 

To the foregoing contract acceded on the 30th April, 1731, 
the Rajah of Boolaiiga and his Chieftains. 

Contract with Miri Bifalalihiadjcs Limaliijin Balahi Malikel 
Manaan Shah, Rajah of Tidor, slipiilating that the former con¬ 
tracts shall remain in force; if any well founded complaints are 
prefered from Amboy na, Banda, or other places against , the 
conduct of the Papuas or other Tidorose subjects, the Rajah 
shall pay to the Company a fine of two healthy male slaves for 
each cora-cora, or other vessel belonging to his dominions, which 
may at that time be found on die high seas without regular 
passports, and an equal fine for each free native who loses his 
life in consequence of such depredations, a fine of one slave for 
each parson wounded, and a fine of two slaves for each person 
carried off, all stolen slaves or other property, and all damages 
sustained by individuals, shall moreover be made good by the 
Rajah^ the Company, on the other hand, promise that in the event 
of the measures to be adopted by His Highness to suppress 
piracy having the effect of exciting his subjects to rebellion, they 
will duly assist him in reducing such refractory tribes, if his own 
resources are not adequate to do so, the Company moreover 
promise to punish with rigor such of their servants or vassals 
as insult His Highness or his subjects. 

A treaty was made on the 30th March, 1736, willi the Rajah of 
Toutolly situated on the West Coast of Celebes, purporting that the 
Rajah and his Chieftains cede the country of Toutolly to the Com¬ 
pany and shall hold the same in future as a fief and do homage 
accordingly, the people shall be left in the free exercise of their 
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Teligion, besides the Dutch no Europeans shall be admitted in the 
xjountry nor any Javanese, Chinese, Macassarese or other native 
Indians; the Rajah shall not give offence to any one by acts of 
piracy or otherwise; tortoise and pearl shell shall be sold exclusively 
to the Company who engage to take any quantity at a reasonable 
price ; without special licences from the Governor of the Moluccas 
the Rajah’s subjects arc not permitted to trade to Amboyna, Banda, 
Macassar, Magindanao or other places; all spice trees must be cut 
down and none others planted, all the goldshall be delivered unadul* 
terated to the Company at the rate of 10 rdi’S. per picul; a strong 
and comfortable house of wood surrounded by a stockade shall be 
built by the Rajah for the accommodation of the Europeans 
who will be stationed at Cala Ontong and properly kept in repairs, 
four men shall daily be furnished for the service of the European 
detachment* 

Contract with the rebellious inhabitants of Maros, after their 
chiefs had laid down their krisses and implored the pardon of the 
'Crovernor of Fort Rotterdam, dated 15lh January, 1738. 

They forswear the fidelity they had promised to the rebel and 
usurper of several territories to the north, Dian Mainarce alias 
Crain Bontolancas, they also forswear the Rajahs of Goa, Tello, 
Sandra Bone &c, and acknowledge the Company as their sove¬ 
reign, they will perform to the Company the same feudal 
services which they were wont heretofore to perform for the 
Rajahs of Macassar, such as repairing Fort Valkenburg &c, they 
promise to observe punctually the contracts existing between th^ 
Company and the Rajahs of Goa and Tello &c. 

Agreement with the Chieftains ofHalmahera on the-1739* 

The chiefs of the villages of Halmahera promise to perform the 
usual services to the Company and to give notice if they discover 
any hidden spice plantations; not to act in any way without 
the permission of the Rajah not to listen to chieftains which are 
not expressly sent by the Rajah of Ternate; if they should become 
faithless and. harbour any evil design against the Rajah or the 
Company they do invoke upon them the 30 punishments of the 
Coran and that the fire of the volcano at Ternate may consume 
•them, that they may dissolve like salt in water and melt like 
wax in the heat,, but they hope that if they do faithfully observe 
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this agreement God will bless them and prolong their lives. 

From the year 1739 until 1774 no new contracts were made 
but many renewed, and after 1774 we have not found any more ; 
that however such there must have existed cannot be doubted, yet 
what is become of them we are unable to discover. 

It will be observed from the above collection of contracts, agree¬ 
ments and treaties, that the Dutch Government had a certain rule 
or standard to go by. After having expelled the Spaniards and 
Portuguese from the different Eastern Islands, they made them- 
Belves sovereign of the whole by degrees, and w'e see that nearly 
always the 1st article of an agreement contains a cession of the 
country to the Dutch and that the ancient possessors shall hold the 
same as a fief. The general tenor of all agreements stipulates that 
ull the difierent Eastern nations with whom they are made shall be 
faithful to the Company, that both parties will allow the free exer¬ 
cise of religion, expel all Roman Catholic Priests and destroy 
their emblems of religious worship, that they shall reciprocally 
aid and assist each other in their wars by sea or land as far as 
their means will allow it; the Dutch to have the exclusive trade— 
especially in spices, gold, tortoise-shell and wax; that no foreigners 
shall be admitted ih any of these Eastern countries to trade and 
much less to settle there, without leave from the Dutch; that all 
spice trees shall be rooted out and none again planted in the 
Moluccas; that deserters and runaw^ay slaves shall be given up by 
both parties, that the various produce of the country shall be deli¬ 
vered to the Company at certain fixed rates, that the Dutch are 
at liberty to erect fortifications and to build factories whenever 
they deemed proper. 

The treaties and contracts with the princes on Java form a 
separate collection, but being translated by us at Samarang where 
no clerks to copy them could be obtained, the rough translations 
were deliyered to the Lieutenant Governor Raffles and never 
afterwards come into our hands again. 

These treaties are not numerous and are for the greatest part of a 
commercial nature. 

Those who have some knowledge of this valuable island, are 
well acquainted with the great change in the administration after 
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the termination of the 16 years war bct'ween the Dutch Company, 
the Soosoohoonang or Emperor, the Chinese and Mancooboomie 
and his adherents. It may not, however, be irrelevant in this place 
to say a few words concerning that great change, for the informa¬ 
tion of those who are but little acquainted with the occurrences of 
these days. 

The empire of the Soosoohoonang extended from Cheribon to 
the Eastern extremity of the island, to which also belonged the 
fertile Island Madura, containing the districts of Sumanap, Paraa- 
cassang and Madura Proper. These districts were governed by 
great Chieftains, especially the latter 5 the smaller districts were 
administered by regents, who in proportion to their greater or 
lesser distance from the court were more or less independent. 

The origin of that dreadful war, wliich overwhelmed Java with 
misery for so many years, must be traced so far back as the year 
1703. At that time died the Soosoohoonang or Emperor Amang- 
koratthe 1 st, wdiori the Crown Prince Pangerang Depatty Anum, 
and tliebrother of the late Emperor, Pangerang Poogar, disputed with 
each other the succession to the throne. The Company, who mis¬ 
trusted the Crown Pi'ince, decided in favor of Pangerang Poegar, 
who was proclaimed under the name of Pacoeboeana the first. 
He w’as succeeded by his son Amangkoorat the 2nd, wdio after his 
death again was succeeded by his son Pacoeboeana tlie second. 
Rebellion and intestine wars laid the country waste, occasioned 
principally by the four brothers of the Soosoohoonang—Manco- 
boemie, Aria Mattaram, Boeminata and Singa Sarie. The year 
1741 is remarkable for bloodshed and crimes of every descrip¬ 
tion, menacing the whole Island Java with total destruction. At 
this period the Chinese at Batavia and all over the island took 
up arms against the Dutch, who being unprepared for such an 
event applied to the Soosoohoonang for assistance, wdiich was 
promised them, yet underhand he befriended the Chinese, pro¬ 
mising to put them in possession of all the seaports on Java 
after having expelled the Dutch from the island, which for that 
trading nation was a powerful incitement to risk the utmost. 
From Batavia and the w’estern parts the Chinese w’ere soon 
compelled to withdraw wulh the loss of some thousand men, but 
they retreated the east end of Java. At this time the Pangerang- 
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of Madura, who was dissatisfied with the Soosoohoonang, his 
brother-in-law, come to the aid of the Dutch with 4,000 men. 
He killed all the Chinese on the Island - Madura, and many to 
the eastward on Java, yet they remained still very powerful 
being joined by many of the regents. Meanwhile the Soosoo- 
hoonang became fiightened, considering that if the Chinese were 
to succeed in expelling the Dutch, he himself might undergo a 
similar fate, for which reason he proposed peace and alliance to 
the Company. This was acceded to on the following condi¬ 
tions :—that all Dutch who w^ere prisoners of war should be 
delivered up, together with their wives and children, that he 
should resign the sovereignty of the Island of Madura, of all the 
sea coast, Sourabaya, and of all the country situated to the 
eastward as far as Balemboangang, of Eembang, Japara, Sanaa- 
rang, and the lands thereto belonging. 

"When the Chinese saw that the Soosoohoonang had left them, 
they breathed nothing but vengeance, and determined to depose 
him and to appoint in his place a young man, named Maas 
Grendo. The latter having accepted of that dignity he was 
proclaimed by the name of Soosoohoonang Amancoorat Araan- 
coobooana. He took Cartasoura by surprise and made himself 
master of all the treasure of the Soosoohoonang, who narrowly 
escaped with his son, the Crown Prince, and withdrew into the 
mountains of Pranagara. 

An alliance between Chinese and Javanese, who hate each 
other, could not be lasting, and the former made an offer to the 
Emperor of submitting again to his authority on certain con¬ 
ditions being granted to them. Many of the Regents at that 
time returned to their allegiance, but the Emperor rejected the 
proposition of the Chinese, whom he determined to extirpate 
altogether. 

The capital Cartasoura was taken by the Madurese, and the 
new Emperor was obliged to seek his safety in flight. The 
Pangeran Ingebey, brother of the old Emperor, was elected in 
his room, but his reign was ol short duration; the old Emperor 
being re-established by the Dutch, the greater part of the re¬ 
fractory Javanese, and among others Maas Grendo, returned to 
their allegiance. 


7 Vol. NS 1 
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The Pangeraii of Madura who had been especially active m 
subduing the Chinese and their adherents, and in re-establishing 
peace and tranquillity on the Island Java,, declined to beany 
longer subject to the Soosoohoonang, but declared, together with 
the regents of Pamacassang and Siimanap, that they were willing 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Company, which was 
acceded to. 

Haughty and supercilious, the Pangerang laid too great stress- 
upon the success that had attended his arms and the services 
which he had rendered in subduing the Chinese and the rebellious 
Javanese, demanding as a reward that the tolls at Griessee, Toeban 
and Sidayo should be ceded to him, that he might bear the title 
of Panumbahang and that the regentship of Sourabaya should be 
given to his son Sasra Diningrat These demands were declined,, 
as the Dutch Government thought that the cession of the tolls 
would be too great a sacrifice on their part. The Prince felt 
highly indignant at this refusal, collected his forces and applied to 
the regents of Sumanap and Pamacassang for assistance, in which- 
he did not succeed. 

The Dutch who saw the rising storm, sent Ambassadors to 
Madura who endeavoured to pacify the troubled spirit of tho 
Prince, they represented to him the great advantages he had derived 
from being no longer dependant on the Soosoohoonang, and that 
the Company would always be ready to favor and to protect his 
children. To this he replied that he had sufficient proofs that the 
promises made by the Company were but seldom performed;, 
that with regard to his independence of the Soosoohoonang it had 
been purchased by the loss of many of his people, that he was by 
no means obliged to the Company for the regentship of Madura 
and that from the late war the Company had derived great ad¬ 
vantages, having obtained by means of that war the lands of 
Sourabaya and those to the Eastward of Passarouang with all the 
Shabandharies on Java and still were unwilling to acknowledge 
the essential services which he had rendered them during the war. 

Hostilities commenced and the Madurese made themselves 
master of Sumanap, Pamacassang, Sassum, Padjankoengong, 
all the villages as far as Paradessie and the Island Manara^ 
laying several districts of Sourabaya in ashes. He was joined 
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by the rebels of Malang and by some of the Chieftains of Bali. 

The war was continued for a considerable time with various 
success, until at last the Dutch with the assistance of some allies 
prevailed, and the Prince of Madura with bis two sons Sadra and 
Rana Diningrat were obliged to seek their safety at Banjermas- 
sing, from whence the latter was sent to provide troops and aramu- 
nition; it being said at that time that the English then, and had 
long before, entertained a secret correspondence with the Madurese. 
The Prince embarked at Banjermassing on an English ship, but 
a Dutchman who was there claimed that be should be delivered 
up, together with his son Sasra Diningrat, he being a rebel to the 
Company, who was an ally of the Sultan, in consequence of which 
the Prince and his son were sent to Batavia, from whence the 
father was banished to the Cape of Good Hope and Sasra with 
Rana Diningrat, which latter had likewise fallen into the power 
of the Dutch, were sent to Ceylon. 

Peace was now re-established all over the Island Java and 
might have been of long duration, if the Soosoohoonang had not 
been a man of fickle and superstitious character in whom his 
regents placed no confidence* 

The Pangerans Mancoobooinie and Mancoonagara, the latter 
being married to a daughter of the former, were in open rebellion 
against the Soosoohoonang. Mancooboomie was a son of Soosoo¬ 
hoonang Amancoorat and brother to Pacoobooana the second. 
He left the Court at the time of the Chinese war and sought the 
protection of the Dutch, and after peace had been made he 
returned and was pardoned by the Soosoohoonang. 

Mancoonagara or Maas Said had already at an early age joined 
the rebels. He was a younger son of Pangeran Mancoonagara, 
who had been banished to Ceylon where he died. 

The aforesaid two Chieftains became very powerful, the eastern 
pans of the island were laid waste, many thousands of the inhar 
bitants were killed, and the Soosoohoonang and Dutch brought 
to great, distress, and although the enemy was repeatedly con¬ 
quered, and notwithstanding all the successes of the Dutch and 
Soosoohoonang, the latter were unable to quell the fury of 
the rebels, who whenever they were defeated sought refuge 
in the caverns and hollows of the southern mountains. This 
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destructive warfare could not possibly have been carried on by 
the Dutch, to whom the loss of every European was of the 
greatest value at that period. Proposals of peace and pardon 
were consequently made to Mancooboomie and Mancoonagara, 
but rejected by them as their pretensions had been considered 
inadmissible. 

The Soosoohoonang died in the year 1749, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, but previous to his demise, on the 11th Decem¬ 
ber of the said year, he ceded, in the most solemn manner, the 
empire of the Mattaram to the Dutch East India Company, 
whose representative, the commander of the forces, surrendered the 
same, either as a fief or as his property (which, the Dutch writer 
of this history is unable to ascertain) to the Crown Prince with 
the title of Soosoohoonang Pacoobooana the third* 

It is remarkable that on the same 11th December, when the 
old Soosoohoonang ceded his empire to the Dutch, Mancooboomie, 
who had hitherto only assumed the title of Sultan of the Matta¬ 
ram, caused himself to be proclaimed Soosoohoonang Pacooboo¬ 
ana Senapatty Mattaram. 

The old Soosoohoonang died on the 20th December. 

In the beginning of 1750, the enemy was expelled out of the 
Mattaram, which Mancooboomie revenged by killing 30 Euro¬ 
peans who had fallen into his power. He made himself again 
master of the whole Mattaram three days after he had defeated 
the Dutch and Madurese troops, yet he was obliged soon again 
to withdraw in the southern mountains, after having made a vain 
attempt in the western districts. 

Maas Said was not more fortunate than his father-in-law, and 
was obliged also to seek his safety in the southern mountains 
after having been three times defeated. 

Sourabaya is a large district which had been ceded to the Com¬ 
pany by the late Soosoohoonang and rendered him annually one 
thousand coyans of rice for which no payment was made. There 
were two regents, Sitjenagara and Pandjee } the latter dying was 
succeeded by Indranalo who had been regent in the Mattaram, 
Sambarawa and Damak. Disputes arose between the two regents 
regarding the succession of Pandjee, and Setjenagara, was at the 
same time highly irritated against the Company whose servants had 
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promised that he should be sole regent, in which he was deceived 
when, much against his expectation, Indranatra was appointed 
second regent. The first act of hostility Setjenagara committed 
against his colleague was the setting fire to his residence, and to 
oblige him to take refuge in the Dutch Fort he caused batteries 
to be erected and laid waste the district of Lamongang, Passou- 
rouang, Bangel and others, yet he was every where defeated and 
at last forced to seek safety in the Malang District. 

Mamcooboomie and Maas Said in the mean time, who were on 
bad terms, sent repeated embassies to the Dutch Government, each for 
himself and in his own name, but continued, notwithstanding, their 
depredations in the territories belonging to the Soosoohoonang, 
and Maas Said intimated that he considered himself to have some 
pretention to the throne of the Mattaram and that the then Soo¬ 
soohoonang ought to be deposed, being afraid that the choice 
might fall upon his father-in-law. 

In the year 1753 the Company in acknowledgement for his 
great services gave up to the Prince of Madura the contribution 
he was obliged to pay for the space of ten years, amounting in 
whole to 100,000 Spanish dollars. 

Open hostilities having broken out between Mancooboomie and 
Maas Said, the troops of the former were defeated, he then sent 
Ambassadors to the Dutch who were well inclined to treat with 
him about a peace. It was proposed that he should be appointed 
Crown Prince, to have command over the lands of Matjanagara 
and even expectation was given him, that he might succeed the 
Emperor if the latter were to die without issue. This negociation 
however ended in nothing, as it appeared that the intention of 
Maas Said by no means was to submit to the Dutch Government. 

Affairs on Java at that time were in a most deplorable state, 
the war between Mancooboomie and Maas Said continued, yet 
both were enemies to the Soosoohoonang who had no aid or 
lesource but from the Dutch Company. Mancooboomie however 
was sufficiently powerful to oppose his son in-law as well as the 
Soosoohoonang and the Dutch together. 

A new governor having been appointed to the Eastern parts of 
Java, he endeavoured by repeated and friendly messages to pre¬ 
vail with Mancooboomie to put an end to the miseries of war. At 
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length the latter demanded that one-half of the island should be 
ceded to him, without declaring whether his naeaning was that one* 
half also of the Sea Coast should be included, which afterw'-ards 
appeared to have been the case. 

Maas Said, on the other hand, pretended that he should be pro¬ 
claimed Emperor of the whole island, and that trompeters, powder 
and ammunition be sent him, his Bepatty adding that in case these 
demands were not complied with it would be better for his master 
to be reconciled with his father-in-law, a hint by no means to be 
neglected. 

His proposals having been rejected, he wrote to his father-in-law, 
offered his friendship and one-half of the Island Java as if he him* 
self had been master of the whole. This irritated Mancooboomie 
and hastened the treaty he had commenced with the Dutch. The 
peace was made between the Soosoohoonang, the Company and 
Mancooboomie, and it was agreed that they should unite their forces 
to subdue Maas Said and his adherents^ From this lime Mancoo- 
boomi adopted the title of Sultan, and was proclaimed in the year 
1755, with the concurrence of the Supreme Dutch Government, 
as sovereign of one-half of the eastern parts of the Island Java, 
with the title of Sultan Hamingcoobooana Senapalty Ingalaja 
Abdul Rachman Sahidien Panatagama Kalifotlalock 5—being in 
English Proprietor of the world, disposer of peace and war, a 
creature of God, defender of the faith, and confident of Providence.’^ 

A person who has any local knowledge of the Island Java 
must be aware that it is nearly impossible by force of arms 
to subdue an enemy, who in virtue of his rank and birth-right 
finds everywhere adherents, whom no body dares to arrest, much 
less to kill, and who is acquainted with the inaccessible southern 
mountains and dark caverns which will secure to him a safe 
retreat against any European force. 

Maas Said availed himself thereof whenever he was defeated, 
wherefore the Governor Hartingh wished to bring him to terms 
by lenient measures. He succeeded in so doing, and Maas Said 
sent his brother Timor with a certain Pringalaya to the Soosoo¬ 
hoonang, expressing the wish of their master that peace and 
tranquility might be re-established, and that the districts of 
Laro, Matthese, Cadoeang and Panjitan be ceded to him. He 
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then came to Soiiracarta and swore fidelity to the Soosoohoonang 
and the Company 5 yet he could not Be prevailed upon to swear 
friendship and submission to the Sultan, promising, however, not 
to act in a hostile manner against him. For hts subsistence 
4,000 Tjatjas in the districts of Caboeang, Laro, Matthese and 
in the southern mouniains were granted him and the title of 
Pangeran Depatty Manconagara conferred on him at his request. 
Thus ended a war which for many years had desolated the 
fertile Island of Java, during which time some thousand Euro¬ 
peans and many thousand natives had been sacrificed and which 
cost the Dutch company about four millions and a half of guilders. 

(Signed) J. McQuoid, 
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I^OTES ON NANING, WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF THE NANING WAR* 
By T. BraddelLj Esq. 

The territory of Naning lies inland of Malacca, extending in a 
triangular shape in length from the apex at Mount Opliir to the 
base on the Lingie river and Biikit Kayu Arang about 35 miles; 
the extent of the Province may be calculated at 240 square miles, 
while ill physical description it does not differ in any respect from 
the neighbouring lands of Malacca ; the two countries are not 
separated by any natural boundary. 

When the Portuguese conquered Malacca in 1511^ they fol¬ 
lowed the Malays into the interior as far as Padang Chachar, 
on the boundary of Naniiig with Rumbow; but only on an 
expedition against a party which rallied there with a view to 
future attacks. With the exception of this, and similar incursions 
made for the purpose of intimidating the Malays, and driving 
them from the vicinity of their fortress, the Portuguese do not 
appear to have exercised any authority beyond the range of the fort 
guns. Prom their power and prominent position the neighbour¬ 
ing native territories were considered to be under their protection; 
a protection, however, which, according to the universal custom 
in these countries, was always extended by the superior authority, 
without arrogating any right of interference in internal govern¬ 
ment. Naning appears to have been in this condition when the 
Portuguese at Malacca were driven out by the Dutch and their 
allies the Kings of Acheen and Johore, in 1641. In making 
arrangements consequent on this capture, the Dutch were installed 
in Malacca in the same position as the Portuguese, and being in 
alliance with Johore, the Suzerain of tlie neighbouring states and 
the troublesome enemy of the Portuguese, they were enabled to 
pay more attention to the interior than their predecessors, whose 
time and resources were taken up in effecting a trading monopoly 
and in resisting the constant attacks of the neighbouring Malays. 

In pursuance of their policy of influencing the interior states, 
the Dutch began to exercise controul over Naning. This was 
resisted, and a body of 200 Netherland soldiers, with a large 
party of Militia, was early prepared to enforce their authority, 
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but on Johore assuming a menacing position the expedition was 
withheld, the Rajah of Johore at that time having been too 
powerful to offend with impunity. The disturbed state of Na¬ 
iling was, however, so injurious to their interests that in the year 
1643 the Dutch felt obliged to interfere, and a deputation was 
ordered in Council to proceed to Nanirig, ^Uo persuade the 
Menanghabows of Naning to adopt an agricultural and peace¬ 
ful life.” So great was the dread of the Malays in those days, 
that none of the Council would volunteer to undertake the 
mission; and, as the case was pressing, the Governor was obliged 
to go himself. Protected by a force of 180 soldiers he set out, 
and in three days arrived at the boundary of Naning, a distance of 
12 miles from Malacca. Here they were received with every 
mark of respect, and an agreement to the following effect w'as 
entered into by the chiefs on the part of the people of Naning, 
date 1644: 

1st.—That a Punghulu at Mullikey, against whom great com¬ 
plaints had been made, should be removed. 

2nd.—That the Naning people should keep the river clear for 
navigation—(against this clause there w^as considerable opposition, 
the Naningites saying that ‘‘though subjects we are not slaves”). 

3rd.—Naning to pay one-tenth of the produce of paddy to Dutch. 

4th.—The chief to appear annually at Malacca to do homage. 

5th.—“That the inhabitants should be called by beat of gong, 
to enquire if they had any cause of complaint against the chiefs— 
(this clause, however, was neutralised by a proviso, that any 
person bringing frivolous or vexatious complaints should be 
punished). 

0th,—Instructions in writing were to be furnished to the chiefs, 
pointing out the most advisable line of conduct for them to 
pursue in all ordinary occasions. 

This is not different from any of the treaties made between 
Europeans and the lesser independent native states at the time; 
with the exception of the 3rd clause, which, however, was not 
attended to. The people having to pay taxes to their own chiefs, 
refused to pay, in addition, to the Europeans. In their attempt 
to enforce payment, the Dutch roused a spirit of opposition 
among the surrounding Malayan states, which resulted in a 
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general combination headed by Johore. The Dutch treated with 
Johore and succeeded in making terms. The remaining con¬ 
federates, however, harrased the outskirts of the town of Malacca 
for some time by constant attacks. A force was sent to Naning 
in 1645, to put a stop to these incursions, but it was met and cut 
to pieces. This blow, however, was not followed up by the 
Malays, who apparently remained satisfied at having thus checked 
the interference of the Europeans in their internal affairs. ’No¬ 
thing W'as done now by either party for 7 years, when, in 1652, 
the chiefs on being reprimanded for executing a criminal without 
confirmation, confessed their error. Small quantities of paddy 
■were sent down yearly, ostensibly as the tenth of the produce, 
but evidently considered by the Naning people as merely a 
present to the Europeans. Finding the chiefs a little slack in 
1G64 a force of troops was sent up to frighten them. On his 
return, the officer in command reported that he had met a number 
of Malays, or as they were called by the Dutch Menangkabows, 
peaceably driving home a flock of buffaloes in the evening, and 
that he had fired among them and killed two. The Governor in 
Council hoped this would do good by preventing the rebellious 

Menangkabows from disturbing them.^^ 

In 1679, Naning was allowed by the Dutch to enter into a 
separate treaty with Riirabow, the next state inland, and in 1701 
a treaty was made by the Dutch themselves with Johore, by 
which the protection ot Naning was made over to them. To 
explain this a reference to the history of those states is neces¬ 
sary. Previously to the arrival of the Portuguese, a colony from 
the great Sumatra Kingdom of Menangkabow, at that time appa¬ 
rently the head and protector of all the Malayan states, had settled 
inland of Malacca, where lands were allotted to them. In course of 
time they increased and formed 9 states, which w’ere governed by 
a constitution similar to that of the parent state, but they were un¬ 
der the protection of Malacca j without, however, permitting any 
right to interfere in their internal affairs. When the Malays were 
driven out of Malacca by the Portuguese they formed a new ca. 
pital, Johore, at the south of the peninsula, and continued to rule 
over the same country as before, with the exception of Malacca. 
Naning, one of the 9 Sumatra states, from its close proximity natu- 
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rally fell under the influence of the Europeans at Malacca, and in 
course of time it was excluded from consultation with the other 8 
states in questions of peace and war. Johore exercised a protec¬ 
torate over the 8 states, and doubtless over Nanlng also, in matters 
beyond the province of European government, such as settlement 
of appeals and hearing cases of importance with reference to reli¬ 
gion See, till the year 1758, when in a treaty between the Dutch 
and Johore,—'Rumbow, Sungie Ujong and Johole, three states on 
the borders of Naning, were detached,, and with Naning, the pro¬ 
tectorate made over to the Dutch. However, the inconvenience 
of having no congenial resort for appeal and settlement of dis¬ 
putes and religious differences constantly arising among themselves, 
induced the states to apply to* Johore to obtain for them a chief of 
the Royal blood of Menangkabow to occupy the place formerly 
held by the sovereign, of Johore. A communication was opened 
with Menangkabow and a prince of that family was sent over un¬ 
der the title, of lang de Pertuan Besar/' This prince exercises 
no direct power nor has he any revenues beyond the fees of his 
office. His duties are to sit as President over the Punghulus of 
the states, on all matters aflecting the common interests, and to 
bear appeals in certain cases, without however affecting the local 
jurisdiction of the Punghulus, who, each in his own district, exer¬ 
cise an exclusive internal jurisdiction, with the aid of four coadju¬ 
tors under the name of Sookoos. For his support certain fees and 
customs are fixed, to be paid by the Rayats through the Pung¬ 
hulus. After the appointment of this officer, it was obvious that if 
the Europeans wished to retain tbeir influence they must act on 
him ; accordingly it was arranged that, on the death of an incum¬ 
bent, his successor must pass through Malaccca, produce his 
credentials, pointing out his lineage and connection with the Royal 
family of Menangkabow, and obtain permission to proceed inland 
where he should be regularly installed. This prince exercises 
power only in the 4 above named states, the other 6, as before, 
remaining under Johore. The English have long ceased to inter¬ 
fere with the appointment or examination of the Menangkabow 
prince, who proceeds inland without any ceremony or notice at 
Malacca. 

The power now obtained appears to have increased the influence 
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of the Dutch, as in 1703, on the resignation of »he then Punghulu 
of Naning, they were enabled to appoint his brother to succeed; Und 
though the Naning people refused at first to accept the ap[)oint- 
ment, they did so ultimately, on the Dutch sending up the Captain 
of the Malays, from Malacca, to remonstrate with them. The 
collection of the tenth of produce had been merely nominal, and 
in 1746 the quantity, had fallen to 200 gantangs, of the value of 
about 6 dollars yearly. The collection was in that year commut¬ 
ed for 400 gantangs, but on account of the poverty of the people 
one-half was remitted. The obvious reason was the inability of 
the Dutch to collect the tenth, as the rayats paid regularly to the 
Punghulu, and could not be induced to pay a second tax to the 
Europeans. Under a weak government it is not to be supposed 
that the people of Naning would be checked by fear of their 
European protectors ; and, accordingly, frequent instances are on 
record where, from tyranny and oppression on the part of the 
Naning Chiefs, the country has been so disordered that the Dutcli 
felt called on to interfere for the peace of their own territory, and 
in doing so frequently met with a repulse, as in the year 1761, when 
the Punghulu was repeatedly summoned to appear in Malacca, but 
as often refused to come down. Had there been any reason to 
consider Naning as part of the Dutch territory, it is impossible to 
believe that such conduct could have been overlooked. So long as 
the Europeans did not interfere with them, and were satisfied with 
a tribute of 400 gantangs of paddy, the chiefs and people of 
Naning had no objection to be called subjects, or any other name 
their European neighbours might wish. They were satisfied at 
being generally protected from external enemies, and for this 
protection they rendered the tribute universally exacted and paid 
in the east, in connections between a powerful state and its weaker 
neighbour. It thus would appear that the Europeans had a 
nominal claim to Naning as part of their territory, shewn by the 
acknowledgment of their right to one-tenth of the produce, but 
that, except on rare occasions, they never were able to interfere 
in the internal arrangements of the country, which was exclusive¬ 
ly managed, even to matters of life and death, by its native chiefs; 
and that the tenth, instead of being a revenue-levied in Naning 
for the Dutch; was merely a present or tribute of a few gantangs 
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of rice, not amounting to a thousandth part of the produce as 
will be shewn below. 

In 1795 the English became possessed of the Dutch Settlement 
of Malacca, and it was supposed that Naning followed as part of 
the settlement; however, from certain reasons elsewhere stated, the 
English government did not pay much attention to the interior of 
the settlement. It appears that no notice was taken of Naning 
till the year 1801, when circumstances occurred which drew the 
attention of the authorities in that direction. On the 16th July 
of that year, a treaty was entered into by Colonel Taylor, then 
Resident at Malacca, with the Punghulu and 4i chiefs of Naning. 

From a perusal of this treaty, which will be found in Newbold’s 
work, it will be evident that Naning was treated rather as a protected 
state than as part of Malacca, as the European governments, in these 
countries, do not make treaties with their own subjects. In the 
year 1802, Dool Syed was installed as Punghulu of Naning by 
Colonel Taylor, on the condition that he was to use the English 
Company’s Seal. The Dutch had succeeded in imposing a yearly 
tribute of buffaloes and fowls. The payment of buffaloes was now 
remitted, and in 1807 Colonel Farquliar remitted a tax of one rupee 
which had been levied on every boat coming clown the Malacca 
river from Naning. This tax was one imposed in Malacca terri¬ 
tory and therefore was beyond the right of interference of Naning 
under any circumstances; it was now, however, abolished, thus 
leaving only the 400 gantangs of paddy and 6 dozen of fowls as 
tax or tribute.**^ 

The chiefs continued to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in Nan¬ 
ing, even to the power of life and death as before, till 1807, 
when Colonel Farquhar interfered and made a fresh settlement 
with the chiefs, by which the power of life and death was taken 
away and other matters of less importance arranged j among the 
rest the before named remission of the tax on boats. Excepting 
in cases involving capital punishment, however, matters as to the 
internal government of Naning were left on the old footing, no 
alteration being attempted till the year 1828. 

In 1825 Malacca was finally ceded to the English, when certain 

* In 1746 the tax had been reduced to 200 irautang'i on the pretext of the pover¬ 
ty of the people, but it was in 1776 raised again to 400 gantang;?. 
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steps were taken by government for the settlement of the internal 
affairs of the territory. It was found that none of the lands of 
Waning had been granted by the Dutch, in the same manner as 
the lands of Malacca, a proof of itself, if further proof veere 
required, that the Dutch did not possess Waning, and the question 
arose as to the disposal of the Waning lands. The Records were 
examined, and from them it was argued that Waning was an 
integral portion of the settlement of Malacca 5 that as such it was 
included in the maps and documents handed over by the Dutch 
authorities; that by the treaties before mentioned, one with the 
Dutch in 1644 and a subsequent one with the English in 1802, it 
appeared in plain terms that Waning was sul^ect to Malacca, as 
in both these documents they bound themselves to pay one-tenth 
of their paddy crops to the Malacca government, and they had 
continued to pay this tax, the smallness of which was attributed 
to laxity in the authorities not having made the collections* The 
settlement of lands in Malacca was already made on the footing 
that the rayats were to pay one-tenth of their produce to go¬ 
vernment as a land tax, and it would have been obviously an 
unequal and improper arrangement to tax one portion of the land 
of the settlement, and exempt the other, on the supposition that 
Waning, as appeared by the Records and treaties, was an integral 
portion of the territory of Malacca. The Governor was strength¬ 
ened in this course by finding that in 1822, the then Dutch 
Governor, Mr Thyssen, had taken steps to adopt a sihvilar course, 
but on referring the case to Java for sanction, a delay had occur¬ 
red, and the English again had obtained possession before the 
decision of the reference. The Court of Judicature was at this 
time extended to Malacca, and the point arose as to whether 
Waning was to be subject to its jurisdiction. To the answer on 
this point, the other question as to the government right to 
exercise the usual functions in that district was leftj a Course 
obviously incorrect, as it ought to have been first decided whether 
Waning was part of the settlement j the other question solely 
depending on that. 

On the information derived from the Records, government 
determined to extend the Malacca system to Waning, as part of 
the settlementj and the Superintendent of Lands was sent to 
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Hiake a sieltleni^nt. This oiEcer found the difficulty so great, 
and expected so much opposition, that he requested a large force 
of military to be detached to his assistance* He reported that 
the Punghttlu and other chiefs were tenacious in enquiring 
whether their jurisdiction was to be interfei^ed with 5 that the 
Punghulu offered to increase the present collections of rice from 
400 to 1)600 gantangs 5 that a large amount of rice, fowls, &c, 
was collected from tlio Rayats by the Punghulu; that the quan¬ 
tity of paddy reaped yearly amounted to much more than 4,000 
gantangs;* that a combination was being formed in the neigh¬ 
bouring states to assist the Punghulu in resisting government; 
and that the Rajahs Were ground down by an incredible degree 
of tyranny and oppression. On this the Superintendent was 
directed to enforce the government orders as far as possible 
without the aid of military for the present, till a reference could 
be made to Pinang. In Council there was a division of opinion, 
but the sending troops to afford personal protection to the Super¬ 
intendent was sanctioned. The local authority declined, however, 
to march troops till it was made to appear that the Superintendent 
and Collectors were in danger. The Superintendent was so much 
engaged in other duty that he could not himself go up again; 
but a Christian Collector was sent with a number of native 
writers, &c, to take clown the account of the collections* They 
were met with a universal coolness and were in consequence 
recalled* The question was then reserved for the Governor, who 
was expected soon in Malacca. This delay and hesitation had a 
bad effect, as it inflamed the mind of the Punghulu, and laid the 
foundation for the resistance which was afterwards experienced. 

On the 25th February, 1829, the Governor arrived at Malacca. 
One of his first duties was the consideration of this question. 
T^e Superintendent of Lands was directed to address the Pun- 
ghulii, pointing out the impropriety of his conduct, and requiring 
his presence at Malacca* Several letters passed between that 
officer and the Punghulu, but without any other result than 
adding to the embarrassment. 

♦ In a previous report, dated July 1827, the same officer calculated the produce 
of paddy at about l^lJiSjOOO gantangs, on which the government tenth, if levied, 
would have amounted to 113,500 gantangs and not 400 gantangs as paid by the 
Punghulu. 
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At this junctitte the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 
arrived in the Straits, and the local Governor was called to Pinanjr. 
The proceedings had hitherto been carried on through the channel 
of inferior and unlrastworth^' officers, as the Superintendent of 
Lands could not himself attend personally; and it was feared that 
the Punghulu had been instigated in his opposition by evil dis¬ 
posed persons. Accordingly the Deputy Resident, the highest 
officer under the Resident Councillor, was deputed to proceed to 
Waning to hold a conference wilh the Punghulu. The instruc¬ 
tions given to this officer were that he was not to insist, for the 
present, on the collection of the tenth, but to explain to the Puu- 
glmlu the absolute right of government to the payment and that 
the right was only waived, not abandoned j to insist on a census of 
the population being made; and that he should not agitate the 
question as to the jurisdiction of the new Court of Judicature, and 
the consequent conlinuanco, or otherwise, of the sovereign autho¬ 
rity hitherto exercised by the Punghulu. A party of sepoys 
was detached for a personal guard, and the Military authorities 
were directed to attend to a requisition for aid, to the fullest extent 
of their force, at a moments warning. On the 3rd of July the 
Deputy Resident left Malacca, and arrived the same day at Sungic 
Piittye, on the borders of Naniug. There was a Government 
bungalow at this place, and here he fixed his headquarters. A 
letter was despatched to the Punghulu, informing him of the 
arrival of a high officer from Malacca, and requesting his atten¬ 
dance. The following morning the Punghulu came, attended by 
his chiefs and by a large party of armed Malays. He was evi¬ 
dently very much agitated and discomposed for some time, till 
the Deputy had convinced him that there were no designs against 
his personal libet'ty. The Deputy explained the views and wishes 
of government, and expressed regret that the Punghulu had been 
taking such an improper course j that government considered 
Waning as part of their territory, and consequently that it was 
subject to their authority in the same way as Malacca; and that 
the Punghulu instead of being an obedient subject was in open 
rebellion. The Punghulu replied that be had been in a state of 
terror for some timej that all manner of reports were constantly 
uoming up from Malacca to the eficQt that he and his chiefs were 
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to he seized and transported ; but that now, having hoard from a 
responsible quarter the real state of affairs, be and his people would 
give every attention and respect to the wishes of government; 
that the census would be at once commenced j while on other 
subjects he would wait the directions of government. After this 
uni-versal cheerfulness prevailed, and all recovered from their 
alarm. The Deputy proceeded on to Taboo, where he bad fur¬ 
ther opportunity of conversing with the Punghulu, at his own 
residence. He found that the chief cause of dissatisfaction on the 
Punghulu’s part, was the fear that the establishment of the new 
Court, about which the most exaggerated reports were prevalent, 
would destroy his authority among his people^ by taking away 
his right to adjudicate in all matters of complaint. In his report 
to government, the Deputy Resident stated that it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to divest the Punghulu of his Judicial authority ; 
as, from the great respect and veneration entertained towards him 
as a saint, the people would, to a man, arm in his favour; and 
further, there was every reason to believe that the late insubor¬ 
dination on the part of the Punghulu, had been caused by the 
machinations of evil disposed persons in Malacca, who took every 
opportunity of abusing his mind with the most exaggerated re¬ 
ports of the intentions of government towards Naning. 

After this meeting matters went on (Juietly pending the arrival 
of the G-overnor from Pinang. The census was taken, with the 
assistance of the Punghulu and chiefs; and the other matters in 
dispute were allowed to remain in abeyance. On the arrival of 
the Governor on the 18th of October, a letter was addressed to the 
Punghulu requiring his presence in Malacca, but, unfortunately, 
by this time the good effects of the Deputy Resident's mission had 
been done away with by the sinister efforts and insinuations* of the 
Punghulu's disloyal advisei*s. He positively declined to come to 
Malacca, This was a final answer and it afforded the Governor 
an opportunity for insisting on active steps being taken to reduce 
the Punghulu to submission. 

By his refusal to come down to Malacca after repeated sum¬ 
monses the Punghulu Dool Syed was in open opposition to Go¬ 
vernment; and prepared to resist by force, any attempt on 
Naning. He had foreseen the turn matters were likely to take 
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and bad made preparations accordingly. His application to the 
neighbouring states for assistance had been favourably received, 
and he hud unbounded influence over his own people. The sanc¬ 
tity attached to the possesser of the miraculous bajoo and sword ** 
had been turned to such account as completely to outweigh the 
evil effect of bis numerous acts of tyranny and oppression* 

Mr Fullarton after a full consideration of the case in all its 
bearings, founded on the information laid before him, came to the 
conclusion that an armed force ought at once to be sent into the 
interior to bring the Punghulu to reason. Preparations were 
made accordingly. The arsenal was put in requisition and the 
troops prepared to march ; when, at the last hour, the expedition 
was countermanded. There was a difference of opinion in the 
Council. Those possessing intimate local knowledge could not be 
convinced, from the evidence laid before them, that Dool Syed 
and his predecessors were sufficiently within the category of sub¬ 
jects, after having so long exercised sovereign authority, even to 
taking of life, to warrant the sharp practice now proposed ; and ia 
consequence a more quiet course of negociation was recommended 
to be carried on by properly qualified persons. The governor, 
finding this opinion not to be weakened, at last, as the expedition 
was on the point of starting, referred the question to the Supremo 
Government, expecting to receive an answer in two months at 
farthest Unfortunately the matter was referred from Bengal ta 
England, and the delay proved to be a most serious evil. No 
answer arrived for two years, during which time the local govern¬ 
ment was broken up, and Mr Fullerton, the former governor, had 
retired from the service. 

The English power had not been directly exercised in these seas 
for ages. It had been taken on trust, as reflected from India and very 
recently from Burmah; and now on the first appearance of oppo- 

* A concubine had been carried otF from the Palace of Abdul Jalll, King: of 
Jobore, by a Malay who fled with her to Malacca. The king: wrote to Inche Aroom, 
the Captain of Malays at Malacca, an account of this terrible outrage and request¬ 
ed his assistance to revenge the Koyal honor. The Inche employed a Naniiig man 
named Juara Magat and he krissed the man, while the woman was sent back to 
Johore. In gratitude for this service the king recommended Juara to the Dutch 
and on the next vacancy, being eligible, he was made Punghulu of Naning, The 
king also presented Juara with a sword, called the ‘‘ satiated serpent,” and a silk 
Jacket, both of which have descended as regalia, and are supposed now to confer 
on their possessor a supernatural power. 
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fiitioni the authoiities hesitated, Tliat this hesitation arose from any 
cause but fear, was not considered for an instant as possible, and, 
in consequence, a grand combination of all the surrounding states 
was formed to assist the Punglmiu, who became so elevated at 
the apparent weakness of the Europeans and at the unanimous 
support and encoumgement of the native allies, that he threw off 
the air of reserve and respectful resistance which he had hitherto 
worn. On a groundless preteKt, in the month of October, 1830, 
he crossed the frontier of Malacca proper and seized a portion of 
land which had been granted to and held by inebe Surin, a Malay, 
The Inche came to Malacca, produced his title deeds, and reques¬ 
ted to be re-instated. Had the Court of Judicature been sitting 
at the time, this would have brought matters to a crisis, as, when 
judgment had issued, the civil power must have protected the of- 
:ficers of the Court in the execution of process ; however as no suc¬ 
cessor had yet arrived to replace Sir John Claridge, the government 
was not placed in that dilemma. A letter was senttothePunghulu 
pointing out the impropriety of his conduct, and requiring him 
to restore the ground ; to this letter a haughty and insolent reply 
was returned. The answer to the reference concerning Naning 
had not yet arrived from England, the local government had lately 
been abolished, and the incorporated settlement was under a resi¬ 
dent at Singapore, and as he could not assume any responsibility 
no active steps w’ere taken concerning the Punghulu. In July, 
1831, authority arrived from England to march troops into Nan- 
ing, when 150 sepoys and a few native arliUerymen with two 
6 pounders were ordered to proceed to seize the Punghulu. Owing 
to the want of supplies in the arsenal it required 16 days to equip 
this force, during which period of delay Dool Syed was enabled to 
make his arrangements. 

On the 15th July, 1831, a proclamation was issued by the 
Governor* informing the inhabitants that a force was going up to 
capture the Punghulu of Naning on account of his rebellions con¬ 
duct, requiting them to remain quietly in their houses, and promi¬ 
sing that they should be on the same footing as the people of 

* In order to avoid confusion in this narrative I continue to use the titlei of 
Hesident Councillor and Governor, althougU they were not restored till the 10th 
April, of the following year. 


A 
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Malacca, except as to the tenths, which should not be levied at 
present; that new Puncrhulus would be appointed; and finally that 
they all knew that Naning belonged to the Company, and that it 
was only the Punghulu^s rebellious conduct which had brought this 
infliction on him. 

On the 6th of August the force marched, accompanied by the 
Assistant Resident as Civil Commissioner. Provisions were sent 
by the river, to be landed near the borders of Naning, and thence 
carried by coolies. The boats grounded far short of their in¬ 
tended destination, and on their return to Malacca the next 
morning caused a panic; being mistaken for the Malays, who 
who were supposed to have got into the rear of the advancing 
force, and thus were coming to sack ihe town. In marching this 
force the civil and military authorities were entirely without 
information, nothing was known of the country or of the opposi¬ 
tion likely to be made. The spies employed reported that the 
Naning people were entirely in favour of the English and against 
their own chiefs. It was afterwards said that these spies were 
chosen with so little care that they were, to a man, in the interests 
of the enemy and that in point of fact the whole population of 
Malacca and Naning were strongly in favour of the Punghulu and 
chiefs, who had numerous relatives and connections in Malacca, 
while the government could hardly command the loyalty of their 
own paid servants. On arriving at the boundary of Naning, two 
muskets were fired at the force. This show of opposition was 
made the pretext for burning down the houses of several pei’sons 
who had made themselves obnoxious. With the exception of a 
few shots, now and then, from the jungle, no opposition was ex¬ 
perienced, till they arrived at Bukit Seboasoh, where a sepoy 
and coolie were wounded. By this time however the rigor of the 
force in destroying the houses of the chiefs had roused the feelings 
of the Malays and they came out in numbers to take vengeance. 
The provisions had not come up from the boats, and on the 
fourth day, their supplies being exhausted and not having any 
reliable information, the officer in command determined to retreat, 
in which course he was confirmed by the receipt of urgent calls 
from Malacca to return for the protection of the town. The latter 
part of their advance had been made by a narrow path, in thick 
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jilngl6, and now they felt the full effect of their needless severity 
in burning the houses of the chiefs. The Malays had turned out 
with their axes, and, cutting down immense trees, had blocked up 
the roadway so that the oflicers were obliged to abandon the 
heavy baggage and to retreat as expeditiously as possible. On 
arriving at Sungie Piittye, one of the Government bungalows^ 
which was stockaded, they halted till the 20th August, when the 
re-inforeement arrived from Singapore. This place was held till 
the 25th when the whole force was ordered to retire to Malacca. 
In the retreat the two six-pounder guns were lost in the jangle 
from the difficulty of conveying them over the fallen trees. 

After the retreat, JDool Syed wrote dowm complaining that the 
Assistant Resident had come into Naning with sepoys, and shot 
down a Panglima who had been sent as an honorary escort to 
receive him. To this a dignified but moderate reply was made, that 
the Punghiilu had forfeited all claims to consideration, but still, if 
he came down to Malacca, matters might yet be arranged, without 
inflicting certain misery on him and his people; but the Pimghulu 
was infatuated by the advice of his false friends, and refused to 
listen to any terms; on the contrary, he commenced to make incur¬ 
sions arid to levy contributions in the Malacca territory. 

The opposition had now changed into a dangerous rebellion, 
which government could not tolerate. Requisitions for a large 
force were made to Madras and Pinang and pending their arrival 
the troops were confined to the neighbourhood of the town. 

On the 25th August, the detachment left at Sungie Puttye was 
ordered down, and the whole attention of the force occupied for 
the present in the defence of the town. 

On the 25th September, seven men, four of them of consequence 
in Naning, were brought down as prisoners by one of the Govern¬ 
ment Punghulus who had taken an active part in favour of Naning, 
but on seeing matters going too far, now found it convenient to 
alter his side. These prisoners had been sent into the Malacca 
territory to levy contributions, and they were ultimately transported 
to Bengal as state prisoners. 

On the 24th October, the Punghiilu and Chiefs wrote an appeal 
to the King of England, coinplaiaing of the treatment they had 
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received at the hands of the local government. In the month of 
January, 1832, re-inforcements arrived from Madras, and several 
detachments were sent on in advance to occupy the post still in 
possession. Colonel Herbert, the Commanding officer, left for the 
field on the 2nd of March, 1832, and the second campaign open¬ 
ed. After the retreat of the last expedition a number of Malays 
had been employed to cut dovrn the jungle to such a distance, on 
each side of the road, as to prevent farther blocking by felling 
trees across the path. In this duty the men bad been protected 
by an armed party of Malays, but unfortunately the work had not 
been conducted with spint } and, in consequence, the troops now 
were obliged to cut their own way, by slow and painful toil, 
through the nearly impenetrable forest for some miles;. a 
labour which might have been avoided, at least in the Malacca 
territory, by a little previous attention to the employment of coolies.. 

A proclamation was prepared by the Besident Councillor warn¬ 
ing the people not to put their property into armed stockades aa 
they and all found in them would be destroyed; and informing 
them that if any of them, while employed in their usual peaceful 
occupations in the villages or fields, should receive injury from the 
troops they might appeal to the officer in command who would 
redress their grievances. This proclamation was unwisely rejected 
by the Governor and another substituted, simply warning the 
people to stay at home, as all found in arms would be treated aa 
enemies. 

In the advance Dool Syed tried the patience of the officers and 
men by not firing firsts His object was to be able hereafter, m 
his complaints, to say that he had only aeted in self-defence and 
that he bad not comn>enced the fightings 

The delay caused by having to clear the road bad a depressing 
effect on the troops and elevated the Malays in an extraordinary 
degree. They now surrounded the camp, and getting into the 
rear, threatened the coramiii'nication with town, the only source of 
supplies. From the nature of the country, the enemy’s numbers' 
or disposition could not be guessed at, and it was reasonably 
supposed, from parties appearing at different times and at distant 
places, that they were numerous. On the 18th April, after a 
serious check, the commanding officer in writing to goyernraent 
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Ifeported his ciitical situation, being closed up and his cotnipunica- 
tions cut offin the rear; he urgently requested reinforcements, stating 
that if they did not rapidly arrive^ the force must act on the defen¬ 
sive. The Government Pungbulus were inert and opposed 
obstacles to obtaining any assistance in the matter of coolies and 
messengei‘8 5 however, by great exertions, a body of 50 armed 
Malays was sent up to open the road to town. The Malays were 
daily becoming more bold; and bad now actually stockaded them¬ 
selves on the flanks of the posts occupied by the troops, and the 
situation of affairs had become so critical that, on the 26th Aprils 
a pressing requisition was made for European soldiers from 
Maulraain as the nearest European garrison. 

On the 30ih April, a rhost valuable ally went up in the person of 
Syed Saban, a native chief who exercised a considerable influence 
on the future success of the expedilron. Syed Saban was the son, 
by a female of low origin, of one of the Arab adventurers who 
constantly visit these countries, as priests and traders, and who 
enjoy high consideration and privileges in right of their country. 
Syed Saban early shewed signs of intelligence and superiority.^ 
but, as his mother was of low origin, and his father had not been 
able to acquire a recognised position, it was necessary for the Syed 
to endeavour to carve out a fortune for himself. His flrst step 
was to effect an alliance with some of the neighbouring chiefs f 
and in this he soon succeeded. He married the daughter of Rajah 
Alii, the lang de Pertuan Mndah of Rumbow, to whose fortunes 
he then attached himself. At the eommeneeraent of tike Naning 
disturbances Rajah Alii was actively engaged against Rajah 
Laboo, the Menangkabow chief who bad come over «o assume the 
office of lang de Pertuan Besar/^ Rajah Laboo bad brought 
with him from Sumatra a man of the most violent and flagitious 
character named Rajah Krajan, whose advice and measures 
proved fatal to his protector, who had before this time been obliged 
to fly to Malacca for protection, on being driven out of the interior 
in consequence of the excesses of his follower. At the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, the Punghulu of Naning worked on the fears 
of Rajah Alii, in order to obtain his co-operation against the En- 
gli.sb, by circulating a report that Rajah Laboo had been takea 
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under protection by the English, and that after Naning shotild bo 
subjugated, he was to be gratified by the expulsion of Rajah Alii 
from the interior and his own elevation to the head of the 
Menangkabow statesi When the first expedition started for 
Naning, Syed Saban was sent to watch the force, and to observe 
if Rajah Laboo and his followers were present as asserted by the 
Piingliulu of Naning, Letters were also sent to government to 
enquire into the truth of the reports of ulterior intentions against 
Rajah Alii. To these letters answers were sent denying the truth 
of such reports. Unfortunately they miscarried, not without 
suspicion of treachery, and although Syed Saban reported that 
Rajah Laboo did not accompany the force, the Punghulu was 
able to satisfy them that he would join afterwards, pointing out 
the evident insincerity of government in not denying the trutl^ of 
the reports when an opportunity had been offered by Rajah Allfs 
letter. Syed Saban joined the Naning forces, and to his energy 
and talents are due the defeat of the first expedition. He it was 
who blocked the force by felling large trees in their rear, thus not 
only preventing them from receiving supplies from town, but 
ultimately perilling the safety of their retreat. Time, however, 
proved that there was no foundation for the reports about the 
English alliance with Rajah Laboo, and in consequence Rajah 
Alii and Syed Saban became alive to the true state of affairs. 
They had sufiicient foresight to know that the struggle between 
the English and Naning must eventuate in favour of the former 
and they gave intimation that they might be detached from the 
confederacy, and be brought with their whole power to act against 
their former ally. Their objects in desiring the alliance were to 
secure the protection of government to place Rajah Alii at the head 
of the interior states 5 and to secure Syed Saban as his successor in 
Rumbow, The Syed had also a further aim ; he wished to secure, 
with the aid of the English government, a right to levy a tax at 
the Lingie river, on all tin and other produce brought down that 
river. A meeting was arranged to take place at Sim pang, a neu¬ 
tral territory on the Lingie river, and there on the 19th January, 
1832, a treaty was agreed on which provided that Rumbow should 
withdraw from the Naning confederacy and should assist the En¬ 
glish. In pursuance of this aiTangemeni Syed Saban had now 
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joined the camp with his followers. Rajah Krajan had previously 
gone to Naning, where he took an active part ia the operations 
against the English troops. 

The effects of Syed Saban’s presence and co-operation were in¬ 
stantly felt. Hitherto the troops had been harassed by constant 
attacks, and an apparent ubiquity of the enemy. The command¬ 
ers laboured under the important disadvantage of a total ignorance 
of the country and an absolute want of even the most ordinary 
information. The feeling in favour of the Punghulu as a saint, 
warring for the faith against infidels, was so strong that nothing 
could induce the rayats to assist in any respect against him and it 
was found that the spies employed were universally false, convey¬ 
ing perfect intelligence to the Malays of all the movements of the 
Europeans; and at tlio same time keeping the latter in the dark 
as to their opponents. It had been supposed that a very large 
force of armed Malays was on foot, as they were felt ai; dif¬ 
ferent times, and in all directions, but Syed Saban soon put 
matters on a more satisfactory position. Without giving the 
number of the enemy,he communicated information as to the 
days when attacks might be expected; as well as the days when 
the stockades would be empty. When an attack was meditated 
by the Malays it was necessary to collect the men previously, for 
the purpose j buffaloes were killed, and a grand feast given; after 
which they set out on the expedition. When not collected in this 
way for an express purpose, the stockades and other defences were 
left in the sole charge of the few personal follow^ers of the Pun¬ 
ghulu. The country was a succession of densely wooded heights, 
with low swampy flats intervening. The road from Ching towards 
Naning had not been sufficiently cleared, in the time between the 
first and second expedition, and the troops were now forcing their 
way upwards towards Taboo, the capital of Naning, by the clow 
process of clearing the jungle and forming their own road. Before 
Syed Saban^s information was fully imparted to the Commanding 
Officer, much valuable time was lost, apparently from a want 
of confidence in the Syed^s good faith, caused by the absence 
of any respectable means of communication. The presence of a 

♦ He saj's now that there were never more than 50 or 100 in arms at any one 
time. 
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Civil Commissioner who could have had the confidence of both 
parties, and whose knowledge of the natives would have prevented 
imposition, w'as much required; but in answer to the urgent 
requisitions of the commandant for such an officer, the reply was 
that there was no one at present available, but that the deficiency 
would soon be supplied* 

The following extracts from the despatches of the officer com¬ 
manding the troops to the Resident Councillor, will point out his 
position and the services of Syed Saban at this period:— 

Head quarters, Sungie Puttye, 31st March, 1832. 

Suggested that as a temporary measure two Companies 
might be called from Pinang** if the troops vrerc to remain in 
Nailing; the propriety of warning the Madras government to 
hold another native Regiment in readiness.^* 

On the 18th April, after a severe contest’’ he solicits that a 
requisition be immediately made for the following addition to 
his force”—artillery, 3 subalterns, 2 sergeants, 30 men, and 
12 gun lascars; 1 conductor, 1 sub do and 40 store lascars; sap¬ 
pers and miners, 2 companies ; European Infantry two companies, 
native infantry one [complete Regiment*—and concludes his letter 
thus—it is further a most painful duty to report that I am of 
opinion if speedy reinforcements are not afforded me that the war 
on the part of the British must become merely defensive”. 
Those acquainted with Indian warfare, will easily know the mean¬ 
ing of this sentence* 

Between this time and the 16th of May, when three companies 
arrived in Camp from Pinang, the Colonel continued to write in 
the same strain* Thus on the 20th April, he says—that he could 
make no forward movement, that even if he did take the stockades, 
he had not troops to keep them, that the roads across the rice fields 
were destroyed and filled with ranjows” (caltrops), that all he 
could do for several months, would be to maintain a good position, 
and keep the rear open;—^28tli April, that he did not contemplate 
the possibility of advancing, even with the three companies from 
Pinang;—6th May, he urges that a further requisition be made for 
reinforcements, being of opinion, with the officer next in command, 
that another native Regiment and 2 companies of European infan- 
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try ought to be sent, for in addition to those already reqtiested on 
the 18th April, and he concludes the letter by describing this re¬ 
quisition as of absolute necessity'^;—4th May that the three com¬ 
panies, anxiously expected from Pinang, will be of no avail beyond 
strengthening his position, and lightening the fatigue of officers and 
men, but that they cannot enable him to go on. On the 16th May 
the 3 companies arrived, and, on the 18th, Colonel Herbert writes 
that he cannot find in them anything beyond a partial relief to his 
overworn men, that he dreads the absence of reinforcements will 
protract the service, that I look ui)on this force as next thing 
“ to knocked up” but that he may find his situation widely different 
if the Resident Councillor would send him a strong supply of fight¬ 
ing men, or intelligence of a compact having been made with some 
of the native chiefs. Such is the picture of Ins position and prospects 
drawn at this period by the officer commanding the force. 

Syed Saban arrived in camp on the 30th ApriL On 3rd and 
14th May he performed some service, but he had not yot acquir*- 
ed the confidence of the Commandant, who at first was naturally 
doubtful of the ability of a petty chief, with a few half armed 
followers, to overcome difficulties which had effectually checked 
his disciplined and well provided force. On the 17th May, Syed 
Saban ju’oposed an attack on Bukit Seboosoh, one of the chief 
positions of the enemy, where Dool Syed had concentrated all his 
efforts in erecting stockades; and to this place, he staked his repu¬ 
tation for supernatural power and sanctity, that the British could 
not advance* Syed Saban proposed to attack these lines on the 
17th of May. He succeeded in getting possession of the stockades ; 
a success which effectually broke up the confederation. Colbiiel 
Herbert had applied for the sanction of government to allovr Syed 
Saban to make this diversion, and on the 21st May he wrote thus 
to the Resident Councillor—you will have heard from rumour of 
the success of Syed Saban, which appears to have been' very 
complete, and at present without a man having been touched/ The 
only point of consideration which made me backward in permit- 
ting his project without, high sanction, was the conviction that d 
could not assist him to any extent with my present means, and 
this fact stares me now in the face, for, unless this exploit draw.s 
off the followers of Dool Syed,jt is extremely probable that, for 
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want of troops in the present sick state of the force, I cannot oc- 
cupy the ground taken and victory over the stockades will be of 
no avail/' In this however the Colonel was wrong: once in pos¬ 
session of the stockades he had force to resist ten times the utmost 
power of the Malays, who had no possible chance, at any time, of 
retaking a work held by the regular troops. The blow inflicted by 
Syed Saban at Seboosoh was serious, and called foi‘th the best 
efforts of the Malays to retake the defences; in which however 
they,signally failed; and thereafter the war became a series of 
advances^; till, at last, Taboo itself was taken. Syed Saban's local 
knowledge and means of gaining correct information as to the 
enemy's movements, enabled him to select days for attack when 
he could count on the stockades being very slenderly provided 
with defenders; a species of knowledge in which the officer com¬ 
manding the force was singularly deficient. 

The interior, had hitherto been plentifully supplied with mili¬ 
tary stores and provisions through the five rivers, and so long 
as these supplies continued, it was anticipated that resistance 
would last; as there were no means of coercing or inconvenien¬ 
cing the neighbouring states. An attempt had been made to 
form a blockade, but the operation failed, having been from 
necessity entrusted to the faithless crews of local gunboats. At 
this juncture, how'ever, it had become essential that some means 
ehould be adopted for bringing a pressure to bear on the neigh¬ 
bouring states, which were covertly assisting Doql Syed. The 
means were made available by the opportune arrival of H. M. 
S. Magicienne'', under the command of Captain. Plumridge. 
That officer, after being put in possession of the merits of the. 
case, tendered his hearty co-operation. It was arranged that an 
indiscriminate blockade should be established on the Lingie and 
Cassang rivers, extending, however, only to the ingress of military 
stores at Muar river. The other two rivers, Malacca and Du- 
yong, being within the English territory, were under the strict 
supervision of the local departments at Malacca. The blockade 
commenced on the 8tli of June, and the effect was instantaneous. 
The inconvenience and indeed misery, which a blockade of these 
rivers, so easily made by the power in possession of Malacca, 
effect, are inconceivable in countries where life can be sustained 
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without external assistance* The pressure was now found to be 
so effectual, that petitions poured in daily from all the surround¬ 
ing native states, praying that the rivers might be opened, and 
disavowing any complicity with Dool Syed and Naning affairs. 
Finding government firm in purpose the chiefs, one by one, 
deserted Dool Syed, as the only means of saving themselves from 
destruction. 

This blockade, together with the information and co-operation 
of Syed Saban, smoothed matters in the interior. The troops 
were able to advance more rapidly, and on the 15th of June, 
Taboo, the residence of Dool Syed, was taken, after a very slight 
resistance. Some outworks at a considerable distance were first 
carried, when the officer in command observing Syed Saban to 
push on towards the chief defences, followed up with his whole 
force, and the place fell* Dool Syed narrowly escaped. The 
box was found in which his regalia, the sanctified sword and 
jacket, were kept, but the contents had been carried off. This 
operation finished the war. Dool Syed, deserted by all the chiefs 
and driven from his capital, forfeited the veneration and belief 
in his fortune which had hitherto preserved for him the adher¬ 
ence of his people, and wandered about an outcast till Februarj, 
1834, when he surrendered unconditionally at Malacca. 

When the Punghulu saw the extensive preparations being made 
for the second expedition, he became seriously alarmed, and sent 
letters to several individuals in Malacca to intercede for him; to 
these he received the reply that he must comedown to Malacca and 
make his submission in person, but tliat his life would be spared. 

In February, he wrote again, promising to give up the guns lost in 
the 1st expedition, and to abdicate his Punghuluship in favour of 
either his son or nephew j to this a similar reply was given on 
the part of government. On the 2nd of June, he sent a messao-a 
to the advance to enquire if his life would be spared; to this he 
received for answer that he must surrender unconditionally, and 
trust to the mercy of the government. On the following day, 
on the arrival from Malacca of a gentleman who had consented 
to act as negociator, Dool Syed throw himself at his feet and 
burst into tears, bitterly regretting that he had been led into his 
present situation by the coumils of false and designing friends. 
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Unfortunately for himself, he was not yet suffioiently terrified* 
He asserted that he did not contemplate resisting government, 
but only the oppressive acts of subordinates, and offered to 
deliver the two guns at Sungie Puttye, the post at the boundary 
of Naning. An armistice was agreed on at this meeting, to 
allow a reference to town ; but the following day it was broken, 
whether treachemusly or inadvertently does not appear,'by an 
attack on a post held by the troops at Purling. Oh the 6th, 
the answer to the reference arrived, to the effect that Dool 
Syed must bring down the gups to Malacca. This he refused to 
do, and operations commenced with renewed vigour. There can 
be little doubt that Dool Syed was misled as to the position in 
which he was placing himself with the British government. He 
was encouraged in the belief that he was in opposition to a subor-* 
dinate officer only j and those who were in a position to advise 
him to the contrary, refrained from doing so, doubtless for reasons 
of their own. The expenditure of the large sums of money, 
necessary in protracted operations in the-interior, was a bait too 
attractive among a population in which the European and English 
element was insignificant, and other private objects placed many 
in a position where their interests were too strongly opposed to 
their duty. Since this settlement was finally taken over in 1825 
there has hardly been a single European inhabitant, independent 
of goveimment, whose interests and feelings ^re in support of Bri¬ 
tish supremacy ; and, if it again becomes subject to any other 
nation, the British name and recollection will be obliterated in a 
day. Had there been any influential Europeans with British 
feelings in the settlement, or had the government officers been pro¬ 
perly informed, the Naning war could never have occurred. > It is 
evident, from the result of the Mission of the Deputy Eesident in 
July, 1829, that if the policy then opened had. been carried out 
tinder the superintendence of European officers, assisted by proper 
niflaences of the well disposed inhabitants, and not opposed by the 
the sinister efforts of aliens, Dool Syed would have been brought to 
a sense of his true position, and the matters in difference between 
him and the authorities would have been arranged on a footing 
satisfactory to both parties. The subsequent history of this chief 
may be here narrated. Government provided him with a house 
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and land in Malacca and gave bim a pension of200 rupees a months 
The following extract from a report of the Resident will explain 
the rest. He has effected the purchase of the contiguous 
paddy fields, is devoting attention to the cultivation of the soil, 
i^ turning his mind to trade, is practising as a physician, is mak- 
ing money- As respects pecuniary means he is certainly more 
indopendant than he ever was at Naning; he now wears shoes, 
^^•keeps a buggy and is occasionally employing a goldsmith.’’ 
The fact of his having been pensioned has done more to strengthen 
the influence of government among the surrounding- states 
than the result of the war in other respects. He died peaceably 
in August, 1849, and his children inherit bis Malacca property. 

In the month of July .large re-inforcements of European and 
native troops arrived from Madras, but as there was no further 
necessity for their presence, they were sent back immediatcly- 
Two Companies of Europeans were detained for a-short time as 
a reserve, pending the arrangement of matters in the interior, as 
the occupation of the troops in Naning had afforded opportunities 
for marauders at Mount Ophir to make encroachments. 

Two or three years before this time the Tumonggong of Miiar 
died, leaving a son and successor of immature age. The country 
x>f Muar^ being virtually independant of the nominal Sultan of 
Johor, from want of power on his part to interfere effectually, 
the relatives of the young Tumonggong, not being apprehensive of 
any opposition either from him or from the British, seized the 
opportunity to make themselves masters of the country, each in 
his; own. district. Two of them, Ahat and MahamaV took the 
districts round Mount Ophir, where they came into collision, with 
tlie English pn account of their claims and violent encroachments 
on the territory of Malacca. During the continuance of the 
Naning war they became so insolent and tyrannical that the coun¬ 
try was deserted by the rayats, who were deprived of their lives and 
property on the slightest pretexts, and finding themselves unop¬ 
posed they gradually came across the boundary, and took pos¬ 
session of a tract of land at Cha»bow which formerly had 
been in dispute between Malacca and Muar. The Sultan was 
requested to drive out these miscreants, he issued an order to the 
two chiefs and a force of military was sent upon to be stationed 
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near the borders, at Assahan and Rlieim, where posts were 
retained for some years, 

A Civil Servant was sent up to Naning, during the continuance 
of military operations, to act as political commissioner. He 
arrived at head quarters in the end of June and afterwards 
was authorized to hold a Court of Requests and a Police 
Court for the trial of cases of minor importance. This officer 
died on the 6th of August following, from over-exertion in the 
duties of his office, and unfortunately no successor was appoint¬ 
ed to the vacany. In the month of October, 1832, the Governor 
visited the district of Waning and appointed a number of Pun- 
ghulus, on the same footing as those of Malacca, The old sys¬ 
tem of native government was completely abolished, and an 
arrangement made with a gentleman of Dutch descent in Malacca, 
who agreed to introduce the system of tenths, to make a census of 
the population, number of houses, quantity of grain planted, and 
extent of lands exempt under the system. For these services he 
was to receive an allowance for tra^velling expences on the usual 
scale and to be permitted to appropriate the tenths. It is almost 
needless to add that this arrangement was soon annulled as advan¬ 
tageous neither to government nor to the natives. 

After the war was concluded Naning became in effect, what it 
certainly never had been before, an integral portion of the Khglish 
territory; the constables and bailiffs then for the first time began 
to serve process there as they do in other parts of the settlement 
without reference to native rights or institutions. The country 
was treated in the same manner as the other districts. Punjrhulus 
were appointed and the Malacca land system was introduced. As 
the w'aste lands were not Subject to any claim, such as those of 
Malacca propei’, Goveimment took possession of them, but from 
want of proper establishments nothing has been done in the way of 
granting titles or of effecting improvements. The apathy and ill 
success which have attended all attempts in Malacca have produc¬ 
ed similar results in Waning, population does not increase, protec-» 
tion is not extended and revenue is not collected. 
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^Extracts froin a letter from S. Garling, Esq., Resident 
Councillor at Malacca, to the Governor, communicating 
information previous to the Naning roar. 

4. Malacca is bounded on the eastern border by the Cassang 
river, which separates us from Muar. This country is under the 
governnient .of an hereditary chiof^ styled X)ato Tumonggong, 
whose residence is in a village called Pangcallang Cota, not far 
up the Muar river. The present chief is very young, and suc¬ 
ceeded his late father about two years ago. Availing themselves 
of his youth, and inexperience, several of his relatives have posses¬ 
sed themselves of independent authority, Untoo (or Tuankoo) 
Tuan, his uncle, is chief of Se Garnmat, situated on an inferior 
branch of the Muar river, containing about 400 houses. This 
chief has claimed independent jurisdiction. Inche Ahat and Inche 
Mahomed, who reside at Siingie Dua, a small village situated on 
the eastern bank of the Cassang river, not far fiom Mount Ophir, 
are distant cousins of the Tumonggong^s, and are also now inde¬ 
pendent. These are the two individuals who have given us of late 
so much-trouble at Rheim and Chohong. Since the late disturban¬ 
ces, which have involved the expediency of withdrawing our small 
detachment of sepoys from Rheim, they have seized upon all the 
formerly disputed land at the foot of Mount Ophir. From the 
inhabitants they have levied the tenth, and have driven away Inche 
Allang, whom we placed there as a Pungbuln. This Inche 
Allang and Inche Barimah, who, you may remember, had pos¬ 
session of the land, and was obliged by us to quit about three 
years ago, are I believe, related to the Tnmonggongj similarly 
with the two former. Inche Ahat and IncBe Mahomed have, 
from their exactions, obliged the workere of the small gold mines 
of Gemmy, at the foot of Mount Ophir, to abandon their labors. 
These two men are disposed to render every aid in their power 
to the Punghulu of Naning, and have had the boldness to 
threaten that they would stockade Ayer Panas. TJnkoo Tuan 
sent some arms to the Punghulu of Naning, I am not aware that 
the Tumonggong rendered any aid, and I am inclined to believe he 
would prefer remaining on friendly terms with ,U8. 

6. From Mount Ophir to Quallah' Si Marabow, on a branch 
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of tlie Lingie river, is an irregular line running in an average 
direction nearly clue west. To the northward of this boundary 
and to the. westward of the Lingie river, are the governments of 
Johol, Rumbow and Sungie Ujong. 

6. In speaking of these countries, I am unavoidably led 
occasionally to associate with them the district of Naning. But 
in doing so, I am not to be understood as implying that the 
Piinghulus of Naning for many years past have claimed to sit 
as members of their council, or to be consulted as a party whose 
interests remain inseperably united with theirs. I must further 
observe, that I cannot vouch in every instance and to the very 
letter, for the truth of all the details contained in the notes which 
follow. I have diligently set myself to gather what information I 
could, and I feel satisfied as to the general authenticity of all that 
5s most material. 

7. Sungie Ujong, Rumbow, Johol and Naning, are each 
governed by a Punghulu Belantaye and four Sookoos. These 
four Punghulus derive their origin from Menangkabow, The line 
of succession observed is similar to that prevailing in the royal 
family of Pagavooyong in Menangkabow, which is through the 
sister’s son, and not the son of the deceased ruler* 

8. Over these four Punghulus is a titular chief, designated 
lang de Pertuan Besar. This chief is not succeeded by any 
member of his local family. The selection is vested in the 
Menangkabow ruler, from whom the individual so selected brings, 
in token of his appointment, a document termed Trompah”, 
containing the genealogy of the Pagarooyong royal family, with 
which the lang de Pertuan Besar of our interior must be 
necessarily connected by blood. This chief resides at Sri Me* 
nantie, where an Istana is built for him; but he does not, however, 
possess any regalia, neither has he any people or territory which 
he can claim as immediately his own. Menangkabow has no 
practical ascendency oyer the councils of our interior; neither 
is any tribute or periodical present paid or sent to the ruler of 
Menangkabow. The supremacy, if such it can be termed, is 
simply titular. The Sultan of Johore is no longer considered 
as the head of these states. 

9. At Sungie Ujong there exists another officer, styled Raja de 
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Raja, or tlie Raja Shabandar. This, functionary has jurisdiction 
in all matters connected with the River, and the trade carried on 
by water carriage. His office is of considerable importance, in 
consequence of the extensive tin trade carried on at Sungie 
Ujong, Sungie Ujohg is the least populous and powerful of the 
four districts, although the chief of it is considered as Elder 
Brother’^ of the four Punghulus and takes precedence of them. 

10- Eumbow presents a political variety. This district is 
divided into Rumbow Uloo (the principal village of which is 
Chumbong) and Rumbow Ilir (the principal Settlements being 
Penagy and Bandaar.) Each division has its four Sookoos. The 
Punglmlii Bolantaye, or “Punghulu Rumbow” presides in Rum¬ 
bow Uloo, but has always had equal jurisdiction over Rumbow 
Ilir. At the last election, however, Rnjah Allie (of whom I 
shall presently speak) managed to bring about the appointment of 
a second Pungbulu to preside over Rumbow Ilir. The person 
elected is named Pakat; and it is supposed that on his death he 
will not be succeeded by another, particularly as Rajah AlUe’s 
interests have of late been warmly supported by the Pungbulu 
Belantaye of Rumbow Uloo. A further innovation has since ob¬ 
tained in the Government of Rumbow, by the nomination of an 
lang de Pertuan Mudah. This chief ranks next to the lang de 
Pertuan Besar. He has no regalia, neither has he any people or 
territory of his own, being in this respect as powerless and helpless 
as the lang de Pertuan Besar. It may be here noticed, that the 
terms Pungbulu and four Sookoos” mean the Punglmlu of 
Rumbow Uloo and the eight sookoos. Timmerman Tbyssen, the 
late Dutch Governor of Malacca, entered into treaty with Rum¬ 
bow in 1819. The treaty is dated 5th June, and is signed by 
Rajah Allie, as Rajah of Rumbow, Lellah Maharajah, as Pungbulu, 
and Gempah Maharajah, Muarbangsa, Sangsorah Palawan and 
Bangoah Balang, as Sukoos. 

11. Johol is the most powerful of the four states, Naning, as 
stated in para. 6, is not longer a necessary portion of the union. 

12. There are other places and chiefs subordinate to Pungbulu 
Belantaye of which the subjoined is a list. The terra Pungbulu 
as applied to the subordinate chiefs, is unconnected witli any modi¬ 
fying epithet, whereas the word Belantaye” is understood as 
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an affix to the same term when speaking of the four principal 
Punghulus. 

Under Sungie Ujong are Lingie and Terachie, in part. The 
land of Lingie is an integral part of Sungie Ujong, but the origi¬ 
nal founders of the colony removed from Rumbow. The natives 
speak of the father of Lingie as deriving his origin from Sungie 
Ujong and the mother her’s from Rumbow. The Chief of Lingie 
is styled " Date Mudah’^ and is without Sookoos for reasons set 
forth below. Terachie is situated on the.boundary between Sri 
Menantie (which is subject to Johol, as mentioned below) and 
Sungie Ujong. There are therefore two bands of ampat sookoos, 
as at Rumbow (para. 10) one presiding in each division. The 
Punghulu resides on the Sri Menantie side. The inhabitants are 
believed to be descendents of people from Menangkabow. 

Under Rumbow are Tamping and Caroo, at each of which 
districts are a Punghulu and four Sookoos. Lingie also is partly 
dependent upon Rumbow, or at least acknowledges titular alle¬ 
giance, as stated above. Under Johol are Sri Menantie, Pondong 
Passir, Jumpool and Gimioche (whence the principal part of our 
gold is procured), and Terachie in part, as stated above. At 
each of these places are a Punghulu and four Sookoos. Sri Menaii- 
lie is the residence of the lang de Pertuan Besar. 

Naning has no dependencies and certainly none which are not 
subject to our ascendency. 

13. The mode of succession on vacancies is somewhat as fol¬ 
lows 

The lang de Pertuan Besar (or as he is sometime termed, the 
Rajah Besar) he succeeded as noticed in para. 8. Owing to family 
quarrels, to the weakness and the ignorance of the person last lent 
from Menangkabow and possibly the non-interference of our 
government, the course of succession has been recently interrupted. 
Rajah Laboo now at Malacca possesses the Trompah,'' and is 
styled Rajah Pagaruyong (the capital of Menangkabow) or lang 
de Pertuan of Sri Menantie. The lang de Pertuan Besar cannot 
assume office until he is recognized by the Punghulu Belantaye. 

The lang de Pertuan Mudah (or as he is sometime styled Rajah 
Rumbow or Rajah Kichil) is considered as elective by the Pun- 
ghulus, Sookoos and people of Rumbow and subject to the confir- 
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niatioii of the lang de Pcrtuan Besar. He resides at Bandaar, a 
villags situated on the Rumbow branch of the Lingie river, rather 
higher up than Qualla Si Marabow. 

The Punghuliis Belantaye are succeeded, as already noticed^ 
by sister’s sons, selected by the Sookoos and people, and con¬ 
firmed by the lang de Pertuan Besar. The Punghuln of Naning 
cannot properly assume office without the previous sanction of 
the European authorities at Malacca, as the Rajah Besar of 
Pagaruyong can have no voice in the election, nor has he any 
titular controul over the aftairs of Naning. 

The subordinate Punghulus, the Sookoos, the Rajah de Rajah 
of Sungie Ujong and the Datu Mudah of Lingie are all elective. 
The Punghulus are elected by the Sookoos and people, and 
receive the sanction of the Punghulu Belantaye immediately 
superior. The Sookoos are usually nominated by the Punghulus, 
but in strict regard to the general sense of the people. The 
same may be said of the offices of Rajah de Rajah and Dato 
Mudah, These two offices and that of Punghulu are nevertheless 
usually preserved in the same family, if not in respect of blood, 
at least in regard to connection. 

14. There is considerable difficulty in correctly ascertaining 
in what the revenues consist, and upon what general principle 
they arc distributed or appropriated. It has been noticed above, 
that the two lang de Pertuans are without regalia, people or 
territory; neither have they any certain revenue. The lang de 
Pertuan Besar levies fines on ojffenders in cases adjudicated by 
him, consisting of disputes between rayats of different district, 
and of matters esi>ecially submitted for his judgment by the 
Punghulus. The lang de Pertuan Mudah appears to enjoy 
all the fines arising out of differences where Rumbow is con¬ 
cerned, as in such cases they are submitted for his own decision. 
Both the lang de Pertuan expect contributions (called poon- 
gootaro’’ or gatheiirig) on occasion of marriages, births and 
deaths in their families, or on any political emergency. 

The Punghulus levy fines in cases adjudged by themselves, 
and are aided by contributions, something after the manner ob¬ 
taining with the lang de Pertuan. The Punghulu and Rajah 
de Rajah at Sungie Ujong and the Bato Mudah of Lingie, 
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enjoy considerable advantages from the tin mines. The Pun- 
ghulus of Johol and Giminclie reap something from the gold 
mines. The Pungliiilu of Naning, in addition to the usual 
levies, receives annually from each dwelling house 5 ganlangs 
of paddy, 2 fowls and a cocoanut. 

The Sookoos partake in the fines and emoluments received by 
the Punghulu, and are assisted when making feasts in their 
families on special occasions. 

The following are said to be the places immediately on the 
boundaries between Eumbow and Malacca. The lands of Na- 
ning are immediately contiguous to those of Rumbow : 

Quallah Si Marabow. The junction of the rivulet Si Marabow 
With the Rumbow branch of the Lingie river. There is here a 
small village standing partly in Rumbow and partly in Naning. 
Ayer Belantaye. A swamp, 

Ramooningh Chandong. A tree stands here. 

Lanjoot Manis do. do. 

Padang Cachar. A plain with a Chachar tree. In this plain 
the Malacca and Rumbow authorities have occasionally met 
for political correspondence. The plain is near the TaboU and 
Cherane Putih, the residence of the Punghulu of Naning. 

Kuhor Goonjaye, Here is a mound of earth, raised over the 
supposed grave of a Portuguese of rank named Goonjaye. 

The foot of Tamping hill. The hill is on the Rumbow side. 
Tamping Tengah. A village belonging in part to Rumbow 
and in part to Naning. 

Dusoon Pringit.* An orchard of fruit trees and a house ou 
the Naning side. 

Dusoon Capur. Au orchard and houses as .above, partly in 
Rumbow and partly in Naning, 

Dusoon Soonggar. do. do. 

Bukit Putoos Divided Hiir\ The boundary line runs. 
between the two hills. 

Duiian Dua Batang. Two durian trees.on each side. They 
are replaced when dead by others being planted. 

* The term Pringit’’, signifies a Poiluguese, The word intended is Parin-* 
gc'e’\ ‘Tiie Malays experience dUUciilty in pronouncing the letter P, 
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A line drawn from UIoo Tabong to Uloo Batang Malacca^ 
both of which are on the Malacca side. 


The titles granted of old by the Sultaa of Johore, are said to 
be as follows :— 

Bandahara. This is the noblest. It appertains to the chie^ 
of Pahang, He places the crown on the head, or the chain over 
the neck of the newly inaugurated Sultan. Without his and the 
Toinunggong’s concurrence the Sultan cannot be recognized as 
such. The Bandahara is said to have jurisdiction over all affairs 
connected with the waters of the sea* 

Tomunggong. He is said to have jurisdiction on the islands. 
The terra Tuanku (or Unkoo) is prefixed to this title. There 
is a secondary title styled Dato Tomunggong'" which is borne by 
the chief of Muar. 

Calana. This title supposes to have jurisdiction on the main 
land. It was conferred on the chief of Sungie Ujong. 

Pangawa. A title applied to certain members of the royal 
blood. One used to be stationed at Rliio and another atLinggin. 

Rajah Mudah, the Sultan’s Deputy at Rhio. 

Punghulu. This is an ordinary title. The four Punghulus 
of Sungie Ujong, Eumbow, Jobol and Naning, by way of dis¬ 
tinction are styled Punghulu Belantaye. The term Dato"" is 
usually prefixed to this title. 

Sookoos, are the heads of tribes. 

Since the Sultan of Johore has withdrawn his active control 
from the adjoining districts, a variety of innovations are becoming 
prevalent in respect of the titles borne or claimed by various 
Chieftains. The Tomunggong of Muar is properly «Dato To¬ 
munggong’". The custom obtains of styling him Unkoo (or 
Tuanku) Tomunggong”. His uncle at Se Gammat is no other 
than ^^Inche Tuan"", but he receives the more honorable appella¬ 
tion of Unkoo Tuan"". The Tonmnggong"s relatives, Inche 
Ahat and Inche Mahoraat, claim the title of Rajah, &c, &c. 

Gunong Ledang or Mount Oidiir, is principally situated in the 
Muar territory. The small gold mines of Gemniy, meniioned 
in para. 4,.arc on the Muar lands. Prom thcncc to UIoo Batang 
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Malacca is the boundary line between Malacca and the lands of 
Johol. From Uloo Batang Malacca to Quallah Si Marabow 
separates Naning from Rumbow. From Si Marabow, the Lingie 
river marts the boundary between Malacca and the lands subject 
to the Punghulu (or Galana) of Sungie Ujong. The westward 
bank of the Lingie river is crowned with jungle or uncultivated 
lands as far up as the Lingie colony under Inche Cattas. 

The original chiefs of Sungie Ujong, Rumbow, Jobol and 
Naning, emigrated from Menangkabow, and received grants of 
land in the interior from the Sultan of Johore. The following 
titles were conferred by the Sultan, viz.:— 

Dato Galana Puturoh, on the Punghulu of Sungie Ujong, by 
virtue of which he is termed the elder brother^' of the four. 
He takes precedence of them. He is also said to have a superior 
proprietory right in the soil. 

Leila Maharajah, on the Punghulu of Rumbow. 

Sutiya Maharajah, on the Punghulu of Johol. 

Si Rajah Merah, on the Punghulu of Naning. 

The history of this last title is said to be as followsIn the 
early part of tlie last century the Sultan of Johore wrote to 
Inche Aroom, the Captain Malays an officer of considerable local 
authority and general influence at that period, complaining against 
one Gam pa de Langha, who had inveigled away one of his 
concubines, and with her had taken refuge at Naning. The 
Sultan required that this man should be put to death. The 
Captain Malay concerted with a man named Juwarra Langgang 
of Naning. This man consequently slew Gampah de Langha, 
and the concubine was returned to Johore through Inche Aroom. 
The gratified Sultan transmitted to Juwarra Langgang a silk 
bajoo^ a sword and two slaves (a boy and a girl), and conferred 
upon him the title of Si Rajah Merah. On the death of the 
incumbent Punghulu of Naning, Si Rajah Merab, although not 
of the tribe from whence the Punghulus were selected, was, 
through the influence of the Captain Malay, invested with the 
office of Punghulu j and it has continued in the same family ever 
since. On this occasion he was presented with a gold mounted 
stick. 
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The silk bajoo and the eword are still in the possession of the 
Punghulu. They are considered as peculiarly sacred, and as im¬ 
parting sanctity to their possessor. Once a year they are bronght 
out. The sword is then cleaned by the Punghulu. He holds the 
bajoo extended over smoking incense, and the Sookoos and people 
bow to the earth, repeatedly exclaiming Doulat^’ (Holy !) 

1 am informed that of the descendants of the two slaves sent to 
Juwarra Langgang, as mentioned above, there are now existing 
about 300 persons. They are no longer viewed as slaves, but aro 
considered as especially devoted to the interest of the Punghulu, 
to whom alone they are amenable, having no concern with, and 
being in no manner subject to the jurisdiction of the Sookoos. 
They are called Orang Tallah'^ (people presented) and their 
head man is termed Sookoos tiga Nenek.” 

The law of succession in Menangkabow, referred to in the con¬ 
text, is said to have taken its rise from the following incident. 

The lang de Pertuan or Sultan of Pagarooyong (the capital of 
Menangkabow) built a large vessel, but unexpected and seemingly 
invincible difficulties were opposed against every attempt to launch 
her. The chief dreamed that liis efforts would succeed only 
in case a pregnant woman of the royal blood would lie her length 
under the keel of the vesseh His daughter refusing to meet his 
wishes, the chief addressed himself to Ids sister. She complied 
and the consequent reward was that of establishing the right of 
succession in the sister’s son. 


About 20 years ago, overtures were made by several Chinese 
to Inche Aman, the father-in-law and predecessor of Inche Cattas 
the present Dato Mudali of Lingie. Their object was to under¬ 
take the working of the tin mines at Sungie Ujong. The tin 
must be brought in small boats from the mines as far as Lingie, 
and there it may be transhipped. Hence the Datto Mudah reaps 
his advantage. Kawal, uncle of the present Calana, was then Pun- 
ghulu of Sungie Ujong. Kawal agreed that the mines should be 
worked^ Each time the tin was melted, whether much or little, 
whether the produce of one mine or the accumulated produce of 
several, he was to receive 3 bahars of tin (of 3 piculs each) at the 
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rate of 30 dollars per batiar. For cacli mine the sum of 6 dollars 
was to be paid to the owner of tlic ground. 

The Chinese commenced their labor on funds provided by the 
Dato Mudah. This chief obtains the funds from the merchants 
of Malacca. He has been accustomed to engage with certain 
individuals at Malacca^ that all tin passing down theLingic river 
shall be consigned to them. In return he receives an annual pre¬ 
sent. He is said to have received so large a sum as 2,500 dollars^ 
of which 1,000 dollars wore resciwcd for himself, 800 dollars were 
yielded to Calana, 400 dollars to Rajah de Rajah, and 300 dollars 
to Canda Allie and Inchc Mahomed (who were concerned in the 
original founding of the Colony,) and some other individuals. 
Since the disturbance, of which an account is subjoined, this mo¬ 
nopoly has ceased. I)ato Mudah now contents himself with 
levying 1 dollar per bahar on all tin which enters or passes Lingio. 

In 1828 there were about 600 Chinese miners, divided into 
ten Kongsees or companies. They latterly seemed to have pre¬ 
sumed upon their number, and by their conduct gave groat 
umbrage to Calana and Rajah de Rajah. In consequence of some 
misconduct with a woman at Terachie, the natives about two years 
ago rose upon a party of the Chinese and murdered one of 
their number. Their countrymen at the Sungie Ujong mines, 
availing themselves of the absence of the Calana, who was then 
at Sri Menantie on the business of the lang de Pertuan, proceeded 
in a large body towards Terachie. They were met by a party of 
the Malays and compelled to fly. They were pursued to Sungie 
Ujong, attacked and many were killed. The Chinese abandoned 
the mines, and their property was confiscated. Dato Mudah 
thereupon represented to Calana the serious diflSiculties in which 
himself and the Lingie people would be involved with the Malacca 
merchants, whose funds were largely involved in the tin specula¬ 
tion on their responsibility. The Calana consented that the tin 
yet in the mines (Timah Carangan) and the Tin Ore (Tiraah 
Bije) should be given up. The melted tin (Timah masak) 
found in the houses, amounting to about 18 piculs, was however 
confiscated, of which were to be given to the lang do Pertuan 
Besar, and the remaining I* to be reserved to himself. Some of 
the Chinese were subsequenfly induced to return to the mines. A 
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frcali engagement was to bo made 5 but thus far nothing has been 
concluded. The Galana has proposed that he shall receive JflOO 
for every* Chinese dwelling house, with a dollar for every bahar of 
tin,, and shall reserve to himself tlie opium monopoly. Tlie Rajah 
do Rajah was also to receive half a dollar on every bahar of tin/ 

Prior to 1819> daring the course of which year Bahogob, the 
Punghulu of Rumbow, died, it seems that there was but one 
Pungliulu at Riimbow. There were then appointed two, viz 
Renneh and Pakat, nephews of the deceased Bahogoh. Renneh 
was appointed Punghulu Belantaye of.Rumbow Uloo (de darat)^ 
and bears the title of Leila Maharaja, and Pakat was declared j 
Pungliulu of Rumbow Ilir (or de Baroo.) 

The selection of a Punghulu from the regular family is vested 
in the eight Sookoos. On the death of Bahogoh, the four Sookoos 
of Rumbow Uloo announced Renneh as the successful candidate. 
The Sookoos of Rumbow Ilir, under the influence of Rajah AH, 
declared Pakat as Punghulu.. His title is Sidire Maharaja. As 
Pakat resided near Bandar, the village residence of Rajah Ali, this 
chief would gladly have secured to him the undivided Punghulu- 
ship. To this the Sookoos of Rumbow Uloo could not consent^ 
very probably vexed at the preference which Rajah Ali had shewn 
for the Sookoos of Rumbow Ilir when treating with Timmerman- 
Thyssen. Of late, the sentiments of the parties have changed; 
Renneh has sided with Rajah Ali and Pakat is opposed to him. 
At Pakat’s death it is probable he will not have a successor, as hU 
nomination was anomalous and be is not a favorite. 

The oflELce of lang de Pertuan Mudah is of no long startding. 
Rajah Itara, the predecessor of Langgang Lawoot, (the late lang de 
Pertuan Besar, who died in 1824) married the daughter of Rajah 
Assil. Rajah Assil was the son of Rajah Adil, the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Rajah Itam as lang de Pertuan Besar. Rajah Adil 
married a Rumbow woman, by which marriage he had issue the 
above Rajah Assil and a daughter. On the death of his wife R^'ah 
Assil married a woman from the family of the Rajah of Jalaboo, 
most probably the sister of the Rajah. By this marriage Rajah 
Adil had a son named Rajah Sabooti, and subsequently to the death 
of his father, the people of Jalaboo elected Rajah Baboon their 
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king. Tho Pungliulus Balantayo and the Rumbow Sookoos being 
consulted, they consented that Rajah Assii should be elected Rajah 
of Rumbow, and be styled lang dc Pertuan Mudah. Rajah 
Assii had four sons and two daughters. One of the daughters 
was married to a Bugis chief, from which marriage sprung Rajah 
Ali, the present Rajah Rumbow, or-Iang de Pertuan Mudah. 
Rajah Ali is said to have concerted with a piratical chief against 
his grandfather’s dignity, if not against his life. Having failed in 
the attempt he retired to Sungie Nipali. 

The other daughter was married at first to Tuankii Soh (since 
dead, leaving one child). She latterly retired to Ltngic. Prom 
thence she was afterwards invited to Sungie Ujong and married 
to Rajah Laboo, by whom she has several children. Rajah Ali 
is apprehensive of her resentment should Rajah Liboo succeed 
as lang de Pertuan Besar. 

The son, named Rnjali Iladjee, fell in love with the daughter 
of a celebrated Hadjee, who was related to Ronnoh (now 
Punghulu of Rumbow). The Iladjoo refused to give up liis 
daughter, and Rajah Hadjee succeeded in carrying her off to the 
Istana (or place of his father’s residence). Kassip, tlie Punghulu 
of Rumbow, complained to Rajah Assii, who either could not 
or would not satisfy him. A rupture ensued. The Punghuliis 
and Sookoos sided with Ronneh. I am told that in the interior 
it is not considered correct to dethrone or to fight against a chief, 
unless a chief of similar or equal rank leads the party. In the 
present instance a deputation was sent to Rajah Ali. He consent¬ 
ed to be their leader. By nogociation, Rajah Ali prevailed upon 
Rajah Assii to vacate the government, and to retire to Naning. It 
is believed that Rajah Ali swore to re-instate his grandfather, so 
soon as matters were somewhat quieted. Rajah Hadjee quitted 
Rumbow with his wife and came to Malacca. Subsequently he 
abandoned her. She returned to Rumbow. He persevered in 
bad habits and practices and became a neglected vagabond. 

The Punghulus and Sookoos having been prevailed upon to 
elect. Rajah Ali as Rajah Rumbow, Rajah Assii discovered 
that he had no hope in his own abstract pretensions. He came to 
Malacca, and addressed himself to Captain Farquhar, the Resident. 
It was at first intended to support him against Rajah Ali, under 
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the belief that government were virtually bound to do so by trea¬ 
ty. The Pinang authorities wei*e against interference, and Rajah 
Assil was thrown upon his own resourses. He is now dead. 

Rajah Ali does not feel himself quite secure. His father being 
a Bngis, he is viewed as the son of a foreigner, Tlie pretension 
of Rajah Cronjan and the animosity of his aunt, who is married 
to Rajah Laboo as above noticed, rendered Rajah Ali somewhat 
anxiousk 


About. 50 years ago, five men named Inche Aman, Inche Ma- 
hamed, Canda Allie, Inche Jahooclin and another whose name I 
cannot discover, originally men of llliio, who had emigrated to 
Penaji in Riimbow, removed with their families to Lingie, whore 
with the consent and under the guaranty of Culana they founded 
the present colony of Lingie. It is situated about 2 hours row 
from the junction of the Rmnbow branch with tlie Lingie river, 
and about 4 hours row from the sea. The land was covered with 
jungle, as is the . case with the surrounding lands and the ground 
between Lingie and the sea. There may now bo about 100 houses. 
The whole of that part of the country belongs to Calarra. He 
appointed Inche Aman the local chief under the designation of 
Date Muda. lie has no Sookoos or ministers. Galana adopted 
this plan instead of nominating Inche Anam Punghulu with Soo¬ 
koos, as this would have required the sanction of the other Pun¬ 
ghulu, and Inche Amam and his followers being of Rumbow or 
intermarried with the people of that district, the chiefof Rurabow 
might have enjoyed too much influence in the affairs of Lingie. 

There are gold mines at Gominchc which are worked by Chi¬ 
nese and Malays. For each person working at the Gominche 
gold mines, the Piinghiilii of Gominche receives a may am (or 
3-320th of a catty of gold.) That chief visits the mines once or twice 
a year, and on such occasions be receives a small present from each. 
The Punghulu of Joliol, who is the superior of the local chief, docsr 
not derive any settled revenue from the mines. He sends annual¬ 
ly 2 or 3 buffaloes to the mines as a present and they return to 
liim a tahil of gold for each. 

-There are a few tin mines in Gominche of small value. 
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About the year 1758 the Sultan of Johore mode over to the 
Dutch authorities his interest in Eumbow and all the interior dis- 
tricts connected with the government of the four chiefs of Soongie 
Ujong &C, with, the understanding that his own name instead of 
that of the Sultan of Rome (or grand signior) should be mention¬ 
ed in the prayers offered up in the Mosque. 

The Piinglmlus in the interior are said to have represented to 
the Sultan of Johore, that as he had withdrawn his right of 
supremacy) they wished to have as their titular head some native 
chief from Menangkabow, from whence they derived their origin. 
The Punghulus accordingly communicated with the ruling autho¬ 
rities in that country, and an individual connected by blood 
with the royal family of Pagaruyong was consequently deputed. 
The credentials produced by this chief was a document termed 

Trompah’^ 

The chief so deputed was to present himself and produce liis 
credentials, in the first instance, to the local authority at Malacca, 
This practice lias of late years fallen into disuse. Denggang 
Lawoot, who succeeded about 1813, passed at once into the 
interior without regarding the usual practice. Rajah Labob in 
1828 did the same. Rajah Radin is now recognized as lang de 
Pertuan Besar, although no ofBicial communication on the subject 
has been made to us. This is the less called for of late years, as 
we have studiously avoided all interference with the politics of the 
interior. This titular chief cannot, however, resume authority 
until he has been accepted and acknowledged by the principal 
chiefs of Sungie Ujong, Rumbow and Johol. Naning has scarce¬ 
ly any thing to do in the affair, in consequence of her connection 
with Malacca. 
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BIMA AND SUMBAWA.* 

By II. Zollinger. 

Chapter I. 

tORM ANB nature of THE COUNTRY. 

1 * Surroundmrj Waters* The Sea, Bays and Straits* 

The Island of Sumbawa is to the South compleloly washed by 
(lie Indian Sea; to the North by that part of the Indian Sea which 
is properly callcd^the Celebes Sea* To the West it is divided by 
the Strait of Allas from Lombok, and to the East by that of Sapie 
from the country of Mangareij and its numerous neighbouring 
islets. 

The Strait of Allas is less used than those of Lombok and Sapie, 
on account of the numerous islands lying in it, which are dreaded, 
although without cause, for they are close to the shore and oJBfer 
no real obstruction. The current is less strong there than in the 
Strait of Lombok, and _generally runs during the east monsoon 
towards the south, and during the west monsoon towards the 
north,—thus in an opposite direction to the wind. 

The following bays in the Strait of Sunda lie on the Coast of 
Sumbawa. Beginning from the south, the bay of Chereweh, in 
which are two small islands. Still further towards the north, and 
only separated from it by a mountain, follow* the bay of Taliwang 
called Kerta Sahari. Both bays have favorable anchoring ground, 
and are good places of shelter in the east monsoon. I have heard 
it said, however, that high seas are sometimes experienced in the 
last. Rivers fall into both bays and afford a supply of water. 
Provisions can also be procured in the villages of the same names. 
Taliwang, however, lies at more than an hour’s distance fcom the 
bay. Chereweh is also knowui by the name of Labu Ballak. 

To the N. of the bay of Taliwang follows,—first, the little Labu 
Bru, and then the larger Labu Sagena or the bay of Setelok, which 
lies at the distance of 1^ hour from it. Three islets are found at its 
northern point. Still further to the north we have Telok Allas, 
which is distant about half an hour from Allas. This bay is not 

* Translated for Ibis Journal from the VcrliamlclinA'cn vim hut Bataviaasch 
Gonootscliap van KuiiJiten cn Wcteii-schappou’-' Vol. XXIII, 1^00, 
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largo, but deep and secure at all seasons. The row of islets which 
here stretch along the coast, protect it against the force of the sea 
from the N. in the season of the N. W. winds, and it is sheltered 
from the 8, E. winds by the mountains. At the western point 
lies a very small island, on which is the village Bungen, inhabited 
by Orang Bajo. 

Tim strait from this widens, and the coast runs N. Eastwards. 
The many Labus, ^vhich arc found hero, are not properly bays, 
but only safe anchorages, sheltered by the range of islands above 
mentioned, such as Labu Boeer, Panyorong, Labu Paddi, Lebbo, 
Eabu Bua, <&c. The narrowness of the Strait of Allas may he 
judged from the fact that prahus can pull from Allas to the oppo* 
site Coast of Lombok in three hours. We can sail with a good 
wind from the bays of Taliwang and Chereweh to Piju on the 
opposite side in an hour, and from tlie caj)es on this side in clear 
weather we can distinguish single objects on the opposite coast, 
such as men and buffaloes. The narrowest part of the strait is but 9 
nautical miles broad. If we now proceed along the north coast 
to the eastward, we have the small bays of Manini, Bremang, Logg, 
Karang Match, Padas, Labu Tiintie and the larger bay of Sum- 
bawa. The last only is of importance to shipping. Prahus lie 
in the western end, that is, in the bay of Labu Tuntie. Both are 
pretty deep, but are too much exposed to the N. and W. winds. 

Of all the Sunda islands Sumbawa has the most bays in com- 
parision to its she, and is divided into some large peninsulas, 
of which we shall afterwards speak. Some of the bays are so 
large and at the same time so closed in, that they might almost 
be described as inland seas. If the island were better peopled, 
this circumstance,—that is, this peculiar geographical constitution, 
ought and would exert the most favorable influence on the 
development and civilization and on the material interests of the 
population. As it is, however, at present, the greatest advantages 
of the geographical position are useless. The extent of the 
coasts stands to the size of the surface on Sumbawa as 140; 222 
and on Lombok as 53: 104, thus on the first almost as 1: l->-, 
and on the last as 1: 2. For these observations I have chiefly 
found occasion in the largest bay (Tolok) of the country, namely, 
that of Sumbawa, which is not to be confounded-with the an> 
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choragc (Labu Sumbawa) already mentioned- If wc take into 
consideration the relation which exists between the size of tlie 
bay and its narrow entrance, then it with justice merits the name 
of inland sea. 

Its greatest length (from the deepest inlying part of the bay 
of Kowanko to Tanjong Menangis) is 49^ minutes or 12| geogra¬ 
phical miles. Its greatest breadth (from Ampang to the mountain 
Tambora lying opposite,—from the S. W. to the N. E*> is 18 
minutes or geographical miles. It thus possesses a surface of 
about 38| square geographical miles, that is/almost equal to the 
residency of Batavia. Pulo Moyo blocks up the entrance and 
only leaves a small strait for passage on both sides. The western of 
these two Straits is called Salee, the northern, between Pulo Moyo 
and the mountain Tambora, Batahay. Both are very deep. I 
have only passed through the first, and found no ground in the 
middle at 100 fathoms. Close under Pulo Moyo we had 20 
fathoms. The strait is sufficiently broad to allow a ship to beat 
up. In its length the bay of Sumbawa runs from the S. E. to the 
N. W. ^The prevailing winds blow in the same direction, that is, 
from the S.E. and, in the rainy season, from the Jf.W.. They are so 
heavy sometimes, that they are dangerous to prahus, as I myself 
have experienced. In the upper part of the bay we have sometimes 
flaws of wind, as they are called, which proceed from the small val- 
lies between the mountains in the East. There is a strong stream 
in the strait by which we enter the bay, setting into the bay with 
the flood and running out with the ebb. In the east monsoon the 
strength of the ebb is greater than the flood ; in the west monsoon 
the opposite is the case. When the moon passes the meridian the 
flood comes in so much more rapidly, that there is ebb and flood 
two times a 5ay, The two shores of the bay are very dissimilar. 
The southern is very flat and indented with small bays, covered 
with islets which have fresh water. The northern shore, on the 
other hand, consists of high mountains without water, and exhibits 
almost a straight line, without any bays or inlets. Here the 
water is very deep close in shore, and we have frequently ho 
anchorage; in the south, on the contrary, it is mostly shallow. 
In the western part of the bay, most of the small bays run from the 
south to tlie north; in the middle from the south east to the north 
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west, and in the upper part of the bay wholly from tlic east tev 
the west. 

The smaller bays in the large bay of Sumbawa, from the 
West to the East, along the South coast, are the following:— 
On the right hand side of the Strait of Saiee thebay ofPan- 
yoroDg* On the other side of the entrance, Labu Banga, two 
hours long, very small and deep. It runs from the S. to the N. 
There are reefs on both sides of tlie entrance. The long, small 
and deep bays formed by the mainland and the islands next follow 
each other, viz—Labu Kuris, Labu Tarata and Labu Tieris. 
Prahus can here pass between the mainland and the islands;, 
but ships cannot. From here the bays change in form and 
direction. Labu Kollong is large, broad and sliallow. It re¬ 
ceives several streams. The neighbouring country, like that at 
Kuris, is flat and alluvial. 

In this bay especially, the South East wind, whicli is also 
called Angin Kollong, blows very strong. The land in the S. E. 
is very much lower than anywhere else on the island (Kollong 
means also loro land);: the S. E. wind therefore reaches this,, 
and it blows with redoubled strength through the bay and out of 
it. The ground of the bay is a mixture of sand and mud. 
Ships cannot approach close to the land. Next follows the- 
smaller Labu Santong, with two arms, and two islets in the 
western arm. Labu Ampang, which is precisely similar to Labu 
Kollong. Both lie in the direction of South East to North 
West. A considerable number of pralms resort here, by means 
of which the neighbouring village of Ampang carries on some 

trade. 

To the right of the last, lies a smaller bay called Labu Haji. 
Labu Kowanko, of which the back ground is called Labu KrebA 
It receives the rivulet Kowanko, and on the East is inclosed by 
the islet Kowanko. 

The following places, all in the upper part, come next:—Labu 
Chuni with a rivulet, Labu Lara, with a rivulet and islets, Labu 
Sonapa with a river and Labu Gembo which lies from tlie N. E. 
to the 8. W. with a rivulet. It is not very large but tolerably 
deep. At the entrance we have 13 fathoms of water. Near to 
the shore there are some large rocks in the bottom, which would 
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be dangerous for vessels, but they lie in sight and can be avoided. 

On the other side of the mountain Ruhu there lies another small 
creek, the only one on the north side of the bay. Pulo Moyo has 
ho anchoring ground on its east side, but on the west side there 
is one called Labu Haji, which may at least serve as a refuge in 
easterly winds. Small rivulets here afford water. 

To the east of the mountain Tambora follows the bay of Satigar, 
of which we find the following subdivisions, going from east to 
west:— 

The bay of Biu, into which a small river falls. QHie 
entrance is narrow and rocky on both sides, while in the middle it 
i‘s deep and approachable. Pirates sometimes take shelter in this 
small bay, 

h* The bay of Belambii, or Sangar in a more, limited sense. 
Open and without dangers. The Company’s ships sometimes 
came here in former times, to load sandalwood. 

c. That of Kainbu, in tlie kingdom of Dompo, where sapan- 
WUod is shipped. 

d. The bay Of Kilo, more open than the above and'lying fur¬ 
ther to the eastward. The road must be very good in the east 
monsoon. 

The bay of Bima, at least as regards the enff*iince and the 
northern part, is better known than all the previous ones, because 
it is most frequented by ships. The remarks concerning the flood, 
ebb and current in the bay of Sumbawa, are equally applicable 
here. The current inwards in the west monsoon is stronger 
than that outwards, and in the east monsoon the reverse. 

In the outer bay there are some good anchoring places^ as well 
to the south of and near Batu Puti as near Batu Pah or the so 
called Portuguese cavern. We find here a small, narrow and 
deep bay, where there is a beautiful spring of clear water in abun¬ 
dance, which can also be used as a bathing place. The mouth 
of the inner bay is so small, that ships have scarcely room to enter. 
It is fortunately very deep close to the shore, else it would be im¬ 
practicable for the entrance of vessels. Near the point of the so 
called Southern Fort, the breadth is only about of a German 
mile or 800 paces. 

The so called Northern Fort lies on an islet close to the shore, 

* ^ 
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and neither ships nor prahus can pass it on the west side, as at ebb 
there is almost no water there. The mountains on either side of the 
entrance prevent any but the winds fromJNT. and S. from prevailing. 
Whenever the last are strong, vessels cannot enter and must anchor 
in the outer bay. In the same manner in a strong N. wind no 
ships can leave the bay, in which otherwise they can lie as secure 
as in any other bay of the Indian Archipelago, The landing place 
near Bima is bad, because the water to a considerable distance has 
become shallow from the alluvium washed down. Directly oppo¬ 
site lies Pulo Kambing, the passage by the west side of which is 
impracticable for ships on account of reefs and shallows. To the 
south of Bima the bay is broader, but on the other hand decreases 
gradually and regularly in depth towards the upper part. Ships 
do not go further southwards than to Bima. Further inward 
there exists, however, a very brisk trade for native vessels, and 
even with very large prahus. 

The length of the bay from Tanjong Batu to the southern 
point of Pulo Kambing is about IJ German miles; the length 
of the southern part from the last place to the upper part, is 
probably more. Some hours to the S. of Bima lies the bay of 
Belo with a river of that name. Still further on, the hay at 
length divides into two shallow arms, into which several rivulets 
discharge themselves. A small tongue of land, at whose extre-^ 
jnity the islet (Nissa) Sedu lies, divides the two arms. From 
Belo to the hills of Silah, an alluvial flat stretches round the 
bay, on part of which no trees grow, and which, covered with a 
thick bed of ashes and sand, is partly covered at high water, 
while the water deposits much salt on the ground at ebb. 

From the bay of Bima to Pulo Naru, opposite Pulo Gunung 
Api, there are different small bays, which are inclosed by the 
mountains. I do not know them by name, however, afid they 
are not particularly large or of importance. 

Here we find the much frequented Strait of Sapi, which is sepa^ 
rated from the Strait of Mangareij by the island Komodo, and 
with these divides the islands of Bima and Flores from each 
other. The current in this Strait is very strong, stronger that in 
that of Allas. The direction, however, is the same. The nu^ 
merous islands in the Strait of Sapi, and some imperfectly known 
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reefs lying to the South of it, make it more prudent to proceed 
through the Strait of Allas, On the West side of the Strait, 
along Bima, the following bays lie from the N. to the 8, * 

Labu Kandang (also Labu Wiera) with a broad opening to 
the N, B. To the North the long Tanjong Naru. 

Labu Tengeh, with a small river. To the N. a tongue of land, 
Tanjong Tengeh, stretches out into the sea, 

Labu Loka, very small. In the neighbouring valley there is 
a small spring* 

Labu Kallo, narrow and deep. On the North side of the 
entrance is a rock, which bears a perfect resemblance to a coffin. 
This bay is probably the bay which is marked in the charts under 
the name of Britannia Bay, 

Labu Chiri, very narrow and deep. It receives two rivers of 
this name. This bay is probably the same as that known on the 
charts as Rees Bay. 

Labu Kowo. It is deep with a sandy ground, and has two 
broad but short arras, into which two rivulets discharge themselves*. 

Now follows the large and much frequented bay of Sapi. It 
affords at all seasons of the year a good anchorage, and is inclosed 
by hillocks in the N. and S. It is divided in the middle 
by a group of islands. It has in consequence two entrances, on^ 
on the north and the other on the south. Ships must always 
chuse the last. The first is only practicable for prahus. 

On the south coast of the country there are doubtless many more 
bays, but they have not yet been properly explored. The high 
sea makes the approach difficult. Near Prado for instance, there 
must be an inlet behind the islet lying there. 

The bay of Chempi to the S. of Dompo, which is even more 
like an inland sea than the bay of Bima, is very well known to 
me. It is German miles long and at the broadest place a mile 
wide. The entrance, on the other hand, is so narrow, that large 
ships, even if there w'as sufficient water, could not enter. The bay 
is but two fathoms deep at the entrance, in the middle four, and on 
the north side only three,—at flood one fathom more. Formerly 
there were pearl banks here. Pirates have sometimes visited 
this bay. 
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2. Capet and Islands. 

The south western promontory of Sumbawa is marked upon the 
charts Table-point. I do not know the native name. It lies in 
116“ 47’ East Longitude (Greenwich) and 8“ 5S’ South Latitude. 
Horsburgh gives it 116“ 42’ E. Long, and 9“ 2’ S. Lat. The 
north western point is Tanjong Labu Bua, which however has 
another name. It lies in 117“ 11’ E. Long, and 8“ 23’ S. Lat. 

Between these two points the following islands are found in the 
Strait of Allas, from the S. to the N. 

In the bay of Chereweh two small islands, named on the 
charts Green and Button Islands. 

Near the northern point of the bay of Sagena three islands, call¬ 
ed by the natives Qili Satu, Bnrung and Lawang, 

Further to the north there is a range of islands, extending 
parallel with the mainland to Labu Bua, and which gives the 
character of a bay to the sea lying behind it. The islands 
of this range, are, in their order from the S. to the N-., Belang, 
Tatagen, Passeunet, Pakuku, Genang, (also called Pulo Rangeh) 
Busser (also Pulo Ealong), Gili Belo (also Pulo Panjang, that is, 
the long island) Segattel, Ai-Tawar and lastly Eamudung. These 
numerous islets differ very much from each other. Some are long, 
originating from coral reefs, having more length than breadth and 
are covered with jungle. The firet and the four last above named 
belong to this class. They prolong themselves on both sides in 
coral reefs, but leave sufiaoient room between to allow ships to 
pass through. 

All the others are high islets, consisting of volcanic formation, 
and mostly cone-shaped in appearance, covered with grass and 
without cliffs around them. 

The sea decreases in depth behind these islands from the S. to 
the N. In the S. it has above 30, in the N. near Panyorong, &c, 
only 4 or 3 fathoms depth, as the natives informed me. From 
whence the name Timor lyung or Yang for this row of islands 
is derived, I know not. I never beard it used by the natives. 
Near the western point of the entrance of the bay of Allas there 
is an islet called Bungen, having a campong on it inhabited by 
orang hajo. All the other isidts are uninhabited. Those which 
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lie in the W. part of the Strait are considered as belonging to 
Lombok. In front of and in the , bay of Sumbawa there are the. 
following islands :t— 

.Piilo Medang, low, covered with jungle and nninhabited.. 
Probably a coral formation, and surrounded by rocks. 

Pulo Moyo obstructs the entrance of tlie bay of Sumbawa. 
It is 6 square German miles in size, everywhere hilly, and in 
almost all places very steep. The sea which washes it is very 
deep and rich in polypi of all kinds. On the west side is the 
bay Labu Haji, to which the pirates very eagerly resort to waylay 
the prahus on their way to or from Sumbawa. The S. E. point 
of the island is called Tanjong Taniwang. The whole island 
belongs to the latest chalk formation. It is covered with jungle 
which abounds with game and wild bees. There are rivulets on 
the west side only. Formerly there were cam pongs and rice-fields 
hero. At present the island is deserted. The former inhabitants 
all went to Sumbawa, because they were yearly attacked by the 
pirates. 

Opposite the South coast of Pulo Moyo lies, on the West 
Tanjong Menangis and, in the East, Tanjong Ai Gayong, in front 
of both of which are reefs. Opposite the east point of the island' 
in the N. is Tanjong Arum, and in the S. Tanjong Basso, both 
points of the Tambora mountain-chain. Within the bay we have 
Great and Little Pulo Dangar, opposite Tanjong Ai Raras. Then 
Pulo Liang and Pulo Ngali, both very long, small and high. 
The islets of Pulo Tapan, Tenger, Tai Kebo, Dempu with its 
two horas, and Tepi, are much smaller. 

All these islets mostly consist of volcanic remains, and are, like 
the following, uninhabited and coi ered with jungle, 

Pulo Rakit is the largest island in the bay, long (from S. E. 
to N. W.) and low. 

Nissa Dewa is a naked rock opposite Tanjong Satupu. Pulo 
Kowanko is also very long (from S. E. to N. W.) and low, but 
smaller than Pulo Rakit. 

The islets in Labu Santong, Labu Lara, as well as the Great 
and Little Pudu, are naked masses of rock. 

Nissa Balerc, near the shore in the bay of Kowanko and Nissa 
Munte to the N. W. of Pulo Kowanko are not much larger. 
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Palo Satandd;) to the N, E. of Pulo Moyo, is high ahd abounds 
in game. It is easily recognized by the two nipple-shaped hills of 
which it consists. 

In the bay of Blma we have to the E. Tanjong Batu Puti,~ 
further to the S. Tanjong Batu and to the 8. of Bima, near Lelo, 
Cape Lewi Mori. 

I have already menttotted the Islet on which the Northern Fort 
stands and Pulo jKambing opposite Biraa. The inhabitants assert 
that Pulo Kambing is a shipwrecked prahu which has been turned 
into stone. They point out all tile different parts, even to the cable 
of the anchor. It is a steep rocky hill, on which some half 
withered trees grow. Above, on the hill, is the grave of a saint 
belonging to the family of the Sultan. The sea round it is very 
rich in fish. 

Nissa Sedu, quite in upper part of the bay, is a small spot 
of ground, which from a superstitious fear cannot be trodden by 
women who are enceinte. Wherefore, people would not tell me. 

We now come to the capes and islands in the Strait of Sapi, 
where they are very numerous# 

The Nortli Easterly point of the country of Bima forms Tan¬ 
jong Naru, to the north of Labii Kandang, opposite Pulo Gunong 
Api. To the south follows T. Tenge with a cliff nt the extremity. 

T. Dumbia divides the bays of Kowo and Sapi and T. Jati 
forms the most easterly point of the land to the south. 

Of the islands, I will first take those in the bay of Sapi. The 
largest is Nissa Nae, that is, the great island, the second in size 
Nissa Entossa, while the many masses of rook which are scattered 
about are collectively called Passir Bajo# 

Nissa Todo (and not Sintodo as on former charts) is larger. In 
the Bima language Nissa means island and Todo means ground 
full of holes and pits. To the east lie the three masses of rock and 
the three islets Burussu, Keppa and Mata Setan. More to the 
south lies the larger Komoro, with some rocks in the vicinity. 

Pulo Gunong Api follows next. The mountain rises imme¬ 
diately out of the sea and forms two peaks, a northern and sou¬ 
thern. The last is very steep, with deep chasms and covered with 
wood so that it would appear not to have been in a state of crup- 
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tion for a long time past. The southern summit^ tpith a crater on 
the top, still retains its globular shape and is covered from the top 
to the shore with sand and black stones. It is, according to 
Melvill van Carnbee, 7123 Rhineland feet high. The crater was 
not in operation at the time I saw it. From time to time, however, 
the mountain is heard thundering and whenever earthquakes are 
felt on Bima it is believed that they proceed from Gunong Api* 
This island was formerly inhabited, although in the dry season 
neither rivulets nor Tvells yielded any water and in the rainy 
season only after heavy showers. Notwithstanding this, however, 
water is to be had in abundance all the year round. Wherever 
holes are dug on the shore they are immediately- filled with the 
purest water for drinking. Some villages were to be found hero 
formerly. When however the villagera were every year attacked 
by pirates and murdered or carried away, they at last forsook it and 
went to Bima, wherv? part of them settled and part in the 
vicinity of Wiera which is exactly opposite to Gunong Api. The 
fruit trees still flourish which once overshadowed the campong and 
bear the finest fruit, especially puraplemoses (citrus decumand). 
Some people still go every year to the island and remain some time, 
hunting, fishing, gathering the fruit and burning the grass and 
lalang fields. 

Gili Banta is much larger than the islands already men¬ 
tioned and has a high peaked hill in the south. Komodo is still 
larger, having a surface of about 10 square German miles which is 
intersected from the S. to the N. by a high ridge of hills. 

All these islands are under the government of Bima, and are all 
at present uninhabited. Some persons formerly lived in Komodo, 
but the attacks of pirates forced them to abandon it and go to 
Bima. To the South of Bima and Sumbawa there are also some 
islets, of which very little is known. Two of these and not one, 
as on all charts,—^lie to the South of Bima, close to Prado. Tlio 
easternmost is called Tengani, the westermost Sido. Norrie and 
others also place Pulo Rakit here, but it lies in the bay of Sum- 
bawa. 

3. Siine of the Islands^—Natural and Political Divisions. 

Now that I have described the boundaries of the country, its 
coasts and the islands surrounding it, I ^vill return to the country 
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itself. The mainland of Sumbawa anti Biraa has, according to my 
calculations^ a surface of 222 square miles. Mr Melvill van Carn- 
bee estimates it 278 square miles, which is certainly too much, 
even if we include the surface of all the neighbouring islands, which 
is reckoned at 24 square miles. 

The island is divided into four parts by its natural conformation. 

The first is the Peninsula of Sumbawa, the westernmost and 
largest division of the country, bounded on the south by the South 
sea, on the west by the Strait of Allas and on the north by the 
Celebes sea and the great bay of Sumbawa. It is joined to the 
eastern part by the isthmus of Kowanko and Mata and is 90 
square miles in size. 

The second division is the peninsula of the Tambora mountain,, 
bounded on the south by the bay of Sumbawa, on the west by the 
Strait Batahay and on the north by the Celebes sea and the bay 
of Sangar. It is connected with the rest of the country by the 
isthmus of Sangar and possesses a superficies of 25 square miles. 

The third division consists of the middle of the country, and is 
bounded on the South by the South sea and on the north by the 
Celebes sea, while it is connected on the west with Sumbawa and 
Tambora, and extends to the bay of Sumbawa. It is bounded on 
the east by the bay of Bima and the easternmost part is bordered 
by considerable mountains. It has a surface of 44 square miles. 

The fourth division is the eastern peninsula of Bima. It is 
bounded on the north by the sea of Celebes, on the east by Sapi 
Strait and on the south by the South sea. On the west side it is 
shut in by the bay of Biraa. The mountains between this bay 
and that of Cherapi connect the eastern peninsula with the middle 
of the country. This division contains about 38 square miles,. 

The political division of the country is not the same as its natu¬ 
ral division. 

The first part, only, consists of an entire state, that of Sumbawa^ 
with the almost independent sub-divisions of Chereweh, Taliwang, 
Setelok (and formerly Serang) and Allas, all lying on Allas strait. 
The isthmus of Mata forms the eastern boundary of the kingdom 
of Sumbawa. 

The second division of the country formed at one time the 
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kingdom of Tamborn, and in tho South West point of it the 
state of Papekat. 

The kingdom of Tambora extended to Sangar and Dompo 
along the isthmus of Sangar. 

The third part consists of the kingdom Dompo and the king¬ 
dom of Sangar, inclosed by it and lying to the north. 

At present Dompo also claims the former kingdoms of Tam¬ 
bora and Papekat which cannot any longer bo considered as 
independent states. 

The eastern half of the third division and the whole of tho 
fourth division constitute the kingdom of Bima. 

The size of these states, according to the present divisions of 
the country, is as follows 

Sumbawa, mainland and islands... • 93 sq. miles. 

X)ompOjr „ If 

Sangar, „ „ . •. % 6.5 „ 

Bima, „ . 71.5 „ 
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Sumbawa lies between the 116^ 47^ and 119*^ 12’ Bast Lat. 
(Greenwich) and has thus a length of 2^ 25’. The western point 
of the land is the Table-point on the Strait of Allas, the eastern 
Tanjong Jati on 119^ 12’ E. Lat. and 8^ 33’ S. Long. The 
distance between these two places is 35| geographical miles. 
Its greatest breadth, from the northern foot of Tambora in 86* 
and the last point somewhat to the east of Table-point in 9^ 3’ 
S. Long., is 14J geographical miles. 

2. Geolagkal constitution of the island. Mineral productions. 

Sumbawa is such a mountainous country that there are almost 
no plains to be found in it,—that is, plains of any size. Those 
which we find there are small strips along the coasts and alluvial 
land. They scarcely rise above the level of the sea, from which, 
as well as their small breadth, it is to be presumed that they are of 
recent formation, and that not long ago the sea washed the foot 
of the mountains. It is certain that the ashes, during the eruption 
of Tambora, added much to their extent. The geognostic struc¬ 
ture of the mountains of Sumbawa is very simple. I have 
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only noticed four principal formations^ viz., the alluvial ground, 
already mentioned, new coral formations, recent coarse chalk 
(grofbalk) and volcanic remains. 

The coarse chalk forms no very large masses, is nowhere 
driven high up (scarcely to 500 feet) and bears very evident traces 
of having once been washed by the sea, I have not found a single 
petrifaction. 

At one place it appeared as if the coarse chalk had been 
driven up through the volcanic mountain chain, at another that 
it had been burst through by it and lastly that it was covered by it. 

I have met with it on the following places viz; on the ridge of 
the Woo Saheh, which divides Bima from Dorapo and forms the 
connecting link between the northern and southern mountain-chains 
of these countries; on Pulo Moyo: on the hill ranges between 
Sumbawa and R6, but only appearing in detached places, and at 
the same time in other hills which consist of volcanic masses of 
stone ; on the bank of the river Tampok Benok, mingled in un¬ 
equal combination with volcanic remains. 

The coral formation is confined to the low islands in the west. 
The volcanic elements are, besides sand, ashes, lapillis, pumice 
stone and volcanic tufistone, principally trachite and lava. I never 
found either basalt or obsidian. 

The topography of the mountains seems to be much more intri¬ 
cate, and I shall here shortly sketch it. 

In general the country consists purely of volcanic remains, or of 
fragments, which have been strewed and flung to a distance when the 
volcanoes formed themselves, or h ave been scattered and destroyed 
by subterranean forces. Such a systematic combination of raised 
and upheaved places as in the east of Java, Bali and Lombok, we 
never find here. Certainly no island in the Archipelago has 
suffered so much from violent changes and shocks in its geological 
condition as Sumbawa. Except the southern peak of Gunong 
Api, no mountain has retained its original shape, and in most of 
them it is scarcely to be recognized. 

We can distinguish four mountain chains on Sumbawa which 
all run from the east to the west. The Northern consists of the 
remains of some volcanoes, which have partly retained their circu¬ 
lar and coneghaped appearance, 
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Tlic Western consists of the beautiful mountain Ngenges, which 
forms the north western point of the country. The whole moun¬ 
tain forms a huge crater with a steep descent on the inside, while 
the outer sides consist of numerous sharp ridges which radiate in 
all directions. N umerous rivulets and rivers flow down the inter¬ 
vening hollows. The wall of the crater is broken through on the 
N. W. so that tl)e largest chasm is here, in which the village Bu^r 
is situated. The highest peak to the S. is called Satupu and that 
to the W. Sabra (which is seen from Allas). The highest and 
lowest mountain ridges stretch to the Southward. First the Gu- 
nong Bedokli along the coast of Allas strait; more inland the 
Tainper-Bayeni which terminates near the village Reba and the 
very high ridge lying next it called Gunoiig Sonkhar, All three 
run from the N. to the S. 

I hold the mountain Ngenges to he the highest in Siimbawa, 
although the natives assort that Gunong Batu Lanteh is higher. 
I place the height at 5,400 Rhineland feet. My calculation can¬ 
not be more than 200 feet from the truth. 

The mountain is more thickly covered with trees, than any of 
the others which lie in the vicinity of Tambora. It is also well 
supplied with water. To the east of Ngenges and somewhat 
more to the N. lie the Sesset mountains, of which the uppermost 
part is serrated like a comb and runs from the S. W. to the N. E. 
The detached peaks which belong to it, are the steep Skedet to 
the S. and the Pussii to the N. The highest point of this moun¬ 
tain is probably not more than 2,400 feet above the surface of the 
sea. 

On the N. N. W. si Je of it rises the isolated, steep and cone- 
shaped Gunong R6, also of volcanic origin. 

The third mountain of this series is the Batu Lanteh in the S. 
W. of Siimbawa. The natives consider it the highest mountain 
of tlie country, in which I do not agree with them. It is particu¬ 
larly rich in water, on account of which ihc natives facetiously 
call it Gunong Peranipuan. Its slopes are not very steep, so 
that its form has the appearance of a flat pressed cone. The 
ridges also which run down from it are not so sharp as those of 
Gunong Ngenges. 

The higher part of the mountain and the S, W. slope are 
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covered with fine trees. I visited this mountain on the 10th and 
12th September, 1848. I followed the river from Sumbawa 
upwards to the village Pelat through a well cultivated valley. 
From thence I ascended a mountain ridge which I followed 
upwards to Summung, wlicre a spring of water takes its rise. 
There vras formerly a small mountain village here but it is now 
abandoned. We now only find a few huts here and there on the 
mountain ridge and the slopes. They are only inhabited during 
the season when the cultivation of bill paddy draws the people 
there. From hence a footpath leads to the villages Ngentong 
and Ampang in the N. E. lying on one side of the ravine, w'hile 
another runs to Mugen and the neighbouring mountain villages 
Tepo, Batu Rotokh, Mussukh, Tankan Pulit, &c, in the S. W. 
Opposite to Summung we find ourselves amongst very old trees. 
The mountain has two peaks, of which the 8. E. appeared to me 
the highest. I ascended the N. Western, which has an unusual¬ 
ly sharp ridge at last. Above lie two masses of rock, which 
run into a blunt point and turn the flat side to each other, form¬ 
ing a cleft about a foot wide from which water wells out. 
This split rock or stone is the cause of the name of the mountain. 
The natives say that these two rocks on the top (for there are 
two others besides these) belonged to a fortified village, which 
was surrounded by walls and fortifications. With consider¬ 
able difficulty I climbed to the top of the highest of the 
trachite rocks, which commands a most enchanting view. From 
Gunong Rinjani on Lombok I perceived a vast column of smoke 
ascending. The Tambora, on the other hand, was scarcely dis¬ 
cernible in the flood of light diffused by the morning rays. At its 
foot the great bay of Sumbawa was visible, its smallest and most 
hidden nooks and all its numerous islets standing distinctly out. To 
the south, in the distance, stretches the labyrinth of the mountain¬ 
ous world of Sumbawa, of which none can tell me the secrets, any 
more than I, with my compass, can measure the principal peaks. 
The rocks, impregnated with iron, drew the needle entirely out of 
its proper direction—sometimes as much as 9®. By means of 
the temperature of boiling water I estimated the height of the 
peak on which I was standing at 6090 Rhineland feet. The 
second range of the mountains of Sumbawa shows itself much less 
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distinctly, it does not form a separate system, but consists of side 
branches or pieces of the contiguous ranges to the N. and to the 
S .5 and partly also of isolated mountains or such as have been 
thrown up between by simultaneous volcanic action in the N. and 
in the S. Wo can recognize in this range only one common volca¬ 
nic origin, but there is no agreement in form—no fixed direction 
and no central point conspicuous from height or extent 

To this range, to the west, belong Gunong Mantar near Setelok 
in the Strait of Allas, Gunong Bedokh (i. e. the long mountain), 
—Tamper Bayern and Gunong Sonkhar. 

To the south this mountain range is divided by the Taliwang 
river and the rivulets falling into it To these succeed the Xldan 
river in the valley of Miigen and Kalais. On the right bank (i.e* 
to the S,) the mountain called Batu Besanak rises out of a high 
steep ridge with seven rugged points, from whence the mountain 
derives its name, which means the mountain with its children/ 
On the left (i. e. to the N. E.) lies the rounded and less lofty 
Atas Kalais, i. e. the head of Kalais/ It is entirely covered 
with alang-alang while the sides of Batu Besanak are bare in 
many places* Further to the E* we have the Setemper which 
is completely overgrown with alang-alang and abounds in deer* 
It is a species of high country, consisting of hundreds of rounded 
hills. There is very little water in the intervening hollows, where, 
however, rice was formerly cultivated. Two steep precipitous 
pyramidal rocks called Gunong Tutuk are conspicuous amongst 
these hills. To the N. and N. E. of the Setemper mountain, lie 
the high mountain ridges, known under tJie names of G. Seli, G* 
Lamraer and G. Patonang, about south from Sumbawa. They 
are covered with jungle, but none of them are probably above 
2,000 feet high. In the same direction, but further to the east, 
follows the labyrinth of hills between Plampang and Sumbawa, 
which stretch in a long longitudinal direction from the S. S. E. to 
the N. N. W. from Jaran Pussang to Tanjong Menangis* This 
collection of volcanic debris has no general name with the popula¬ 
tion. Each high hill has its own particular appellation. Most of 
these hills on the N. N. W. side are very steep and destitute of 
vegetation, while those in the 8. 8. E., are gently swelling and 
covered with alang-alang. They mostly consist of la?a and some- 
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tinios of volcanic tufF-stono. I have nowhere observed a continu¬ 
ous regular formation. The islands of Pulo Dangar to, and inclu¬ 
sive of, N. Liang also belong to this collection of hills, which, for the 
rest, must be considered as belonging not only to the second but 
also to the first range of mountains. 

The third range of the mountains of Sumbawa was not visited 
by me, although I was at its base. It stretches in an almost 
unbroken lino from East to West, and it will be better, instead of 
describing it from West to East, like those above, to reverse the 
order. It commences abruptly in tlie East with a steep moun¬ 
tain, the Jaran Passang, which appears to me to be a burst 
volcano. It is naturally a wedge shaped hill, forming the ^ or 
part of a cone-shaped mountain, wliicli it has been originally. 
The eastern and northern sides are precipitous, perpendicular 
walls, more than 1,500 feet high, while the southern and western 
sides, as is usual in Indian volcanoes, slope gently down and lose 
themselves in the low gi'ound. I estimate the height of the top 
at more than 3,000 feet. Jaran Pussang means a steep horse’’ 
and in reality the contour of the crest from many sides has much 
resemblance to the back of a horse. Other parts of the raoim- 
tain have different names. The natives assert that the mountain 
cannot be ascended wiiliout danger of life. As soon as the top 
is reached, the rash explorer is assailed by tempests, rain, &c, 
which deprive him of life. It is a legend which is related of 
other high mountains, and generally where the inhabitants arc 
too lazy to undertake the ascent. 

Purther to the West we find another high point in the chain, 
Gunong Ropang. It has much resemblance to Batu Lanteh, 
and is rather higher than the Jaran Pussang. It is very jungly 
and abounds in water. The ground must be very fertile. Most 
of the coffee consumed in the kingdom of Sumbawa comes from 
the plantations on Gunong Ropang, on which some villages are 
found at a considerable height. The chain extends further to 
Allas Strait, between Taliwang and Chereweh, without showing 
a high point of any importance* The whole extent of the range 
appears to be of volcanic origin. To the west of Gunong Ropang 
the range appears to be completely intersected by two valleys 
which afford passages to the Puiiik and Udan streams. 
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The fourth mountain-range runs along the south coast to the 
Strait of Allas. It commences with Gunong Dodo, a mountain 
on the South coast haying much similarity to the Ropang, and 
about 3,600 feet high. This chain is also cut through in many 
places# The eastern part is decidedly volcanic, while, on the other 
hand, it is probable that the chalk formation commences at the so 
called Tafelkoek (Table point),—as the name appears to indicate, 
and which is also confirmed by the analogous geological relations 
on Lambok, Bali and Java. 

The third and fourth mountain chains, are those, probably, 
which are marked on charts of Sumbawa in the south, high 
elevated land in a double chain of mountains’’ (see Norrie, Berghaus 
and others). 

From Jaran Pussang in the direction of the East the nature of the 
country and the mountains begin to alter. At the eastern foot of this 
mountain there runs through the country or through the isthmus, 
a strip of low land from the S. E. to the N. W. which constitutes 
the lowest portion of the country, and from that circumstance 
is called ^‘Kollong”. The conjunction of the South sea with the 
bay of Sumbawa is however not a valley properly so called, for it 
comists in all parts of hilly country at least 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, and can only be denominated low land in comparison to 
the much higher mountain country lying to the east and west. To 
the N. W. this level plain terminates in the valley of L. Kollong, 
while in the south east, probably on the south side, it ends in an al¬ 
luvial coast plain at the place marked on the charts ^'Icngisland”. 
If we now proceed further towards the E. we find a similarly form¬ 
ed mountainous or rather high hilly country, which extends from 
Jamn Pussang to the bay of Jem pi. It consists of numerous hill 
ranges, which run in a direction from the S- E. to the S. W. with 
more or less noticeable variations to the S. and N.W. and E. The 
slopes are generally steep, the ridges broad and flat,—and the 
valleys lying between them so narrow that they may be called 
clefts. Cone-shaped mountain tops, circuit mountains, traces of 
craters and so forth are not to be met with here, ahhough thejr 
have clearly been elevated by volcanic agency# They all rise 
precipitously from the South sea and extend to the bay of Sum- 
bawa. 


9 VoL NS 1 
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From the West to the East wo have the following points^ which 
aro at all distingiushed by height. 

Gunong Lompak, W. S. W. and Giinong Sudi to the W. 8. of 
Ampang. Gunong Baja is an isolated peak to the N. between L. 
Kollong and L. Santong. 

From Ampang going towards the east^ we have the following 
hill ranges : 

Firsts rising over the barren plateau or table land called LatSr, 
which forms the foreground, we have Gunong Pedu Mangi, (tole¬ 
rably high), Mangitoi (much lower), Danan Dereh (west), Danan 
Dereli (east), Wonto (west), Wonto (east), Latta, Welaand Risso. 

The mountain Mangi is on the west side covered with bambu, 
while on the east side side it is thickly covered with jungle. The 
last of this hill range, forms the highest mountain among tlicray the 
Mata do Jawa (the eye of Javanese). At its eastern base lie the 
villages Mata to the S. E. and Kowanko to the N, Behind this 
mountain, a little more to the W., rises the still higher top of the 
mountain Gunong Troa (the clear mountain). 

I have thus gone through the whole structure of the mountains 
on Sumbawa, and I shall now go over the other parts of the coun¬ 
try. I need only further mention, that in the language of Sum¬ 
bawa a mountain is called Olat, while in the Bima language a 
mountain is called Doro and a chain of mountains or mountainouB 
country is called Bongo. 

The same hilly formation prevails, direct to the bay of Chempi. 

From the valley of Kowanko to the east, follow the hill range of 
0-on-Janga, which consists of volcanic tuff-stone of which the 
layers are so singularly placed that they have a close resemblance 
to a wall which has fallen down, and Panto-bungi, Melajang and 
lemba, all three low, sterile and covered with thorny-bambus. 
The Lurii Bangu is much higher and longer. It encloses the bay 
of Sumbawa on the east. On its west side it is very steep. In the 
south there is a high peak, one of the highest of this hill country, 
called Salapi, certainly over 1,000 feet high. Beyond the Liiru 
Bungo in the east there stretches the valley of Bango. Then 
follows a ridge which runs from the S. to the If., connecting the 
mountain chains to the N. and the S. by a cross-range, at the 
point over which the road passes, called Doro Siri,—more norther- 
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ly Doro Kariro, and more to the South called Boro Bepa. Close 
on the bay of Chempi in the west lies the Boro Lara. This bay 
taken in connection with the broad plain of BompO|, marks 
distinctly the termination of the southern hill country. Further 
to the east this hill country undergoes a change in its character. 
It still consists of parallel ridges, which run from the south-east to 
the north-west, but these ridges are higher. They are no longer 
hills but mountains. Some points are distinguishable from their 
height, form and. steepness. Others still show remains of old 
craters or solfataras. Between them are deep vallies, through 
which flow streams and rivers which present ample space for culti¬ 
vation and occupation. 

In the first of these ranges the pyramidal mountain Range 
raises itself in the S. E. of Bompo. The second range has the two 
high peaks of the Jara Bundu in the south. This name signifies 
a mountain so steep that horses on its sides slip down below*^ 
To the northward this ridge expands into the broad plateau of 
Woo-Saheh (buffalo neck) consisting of chalk,—^which bounds 
the plain of Bompo to the east, and forms a connecting link 
between the north and south hill country. On the south side and 
.at the extremity of one of the ranges lies the Gunong Jollo or 
SuTphur mountain, south-west of the village Frado and south-east 
of Bompo, within which last district it is situated. The following 
are some particulars regarding this mountain. It lies at the dis¬ 
tance of a day^s journey from Prado, two day's journey from 
Bima, and two from Bompo. It is ascended on the north side. 
The South-sea is visible from the summit. In order to reach the 
solfatara (from which the sulphur is obtained) it is necessary to 
descend the southern side a little way, and a hollow is reached, 
which forms the half or | part of a basin, which is open on the 
south side. Through this opeuing flows a stream of cold and clear 
water to the South sea. The sulphur is dug from three places, in 
the east, the south and the west. Each place is from 100 to 120 
roods long and 50 to 60 roods broad. The sulphur collects 
between masses of white stone (probably dissolved trachite) and 
sometimes covers a space of 1 to 3 roods square. On the liquid 
and warm sulphur there is a hard crust of two inches thick. It is 
6rtly dug in the morning and evening, it being too hot to work it 
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ia the middle of the day. Round holes are made, at a distance 
ftom each other of 8 or 9 feet, which are two feet deep and have 
an outlet from above of one, and from below of from three to four 
feet, A koyan of sulphur was formerly dug yearly at this place, 
but more than twenty could be procured. At present the working 
is abandoned. Since the Snltan of Dompo has quarrelled with the 
Sultan of Biraa he has prevented the Bimanese from resorting to 
it. The people of Bompo do not go there as it is too far from 
them, 

Gunong Prewa is the north western termination of another 
range, which rises to the east of the two Jara Dundus. That 
it is an existing volcano, appears from the solfatra on its south¬ 
western slope. Formerly reports were heard from the interior of 
the mountain like claps of thunder, and when thunder is heard at 
Bima from the south, it is said to come from Gunong Prewa. 
The Woo-Saheh, Jara Dundu and the Prewa enclose the fertile 
plains of Silah and Bena and the sterile plains of Bongo-bolo and 
Belo, which extend round the bases of these mountains and the 
back ground of the bay. 

I am less acquainted with the mountainous country towards the 
south-east and must therefore leave some ranges undescribed. On 
the east side of the bay of Bima and to the south of the chief 
place, the mountain Londa stretches from the north to the south. 
The advanced hill Lewi Mori, which is an outshoot from it, is a 
lava stream, of which it is not easy to determine the origin. In 
the south, the B. Londa terminates at the Belo river. To the S. 
E. of the village of Belo is a hill, which, accord- ing to the natives, 
is so steep that no European can ascend it. At the foot of this hill, 
it is related, is a spring and near it a bench and a chair which 
have been turned into stone. Above on the hill, stands a horse 
with saddle and bridle and a cat, which have also been converted 
into stone. The horse is named, after its owner, Ompu Reba. 
Once upon a time the ground in this quarter began to shake and 
everything to turn into stone. Ompu Reba then fled to horse, 
while his cat ran after him. But when he saw that his horse could 
not go further and was also changing into stone, he leapt off and 
fled alone. 

The whole legend undoubtedly refers to a volcanic working or 
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earthquake or aa eruption of volcanic matter, and may certainly 
be held to be connected with the lava stream of Lewi Mori. 

In the eastern part of the country another high mountain ridge 
shows itself, which runs in a double bend from the N. W. to the 
S. E. The highest northern point is Doro Tongo, from which 
the whole mountain chain is sometimes called Dongo or the 
mountain country of Tongo. The central and highest peak is call¬ 
ed D. Sambori. The eastern on Sapi strait is called D. Massa. 
To the east of this mountain extends a broad mountain ridge, 
which consists of a great many low, rounded and sterile hills, 
running from the mountains in the north to the bay of Sapi and 
parallel with the similarly described hill chain of Tongo. This 
country on the west side is called G. Wabo. 

The eastern part of the island, lastly, includes the mountain- 
ridge Lambu, which runs from the W. to the East to Tanjong 
Jati. G. Lambu is a truncated, cone-shaped hill, with not very steep 
slopes, against which lean some isolated, steep and cone-shaped 
hills. I estimate its height at 4,600 foot. It may have been a 
burnt out volcano and each hill one of its fide openings. 

It now remains to go over the northern mountain chains of the 
eastern part of the island. 

The first which we find in the west is the Tambora, in the 
mountain country of Sangar, but I will postpone its description 
until further on, when I will collect all that relates to this range 
and its mountains in one chapter. 

Further to the east, in the kingdom of Dompo, come the moun¬ 
tains in the district Sneho, with the highest peak D. Snahi. It is 
unoccupied by the population, notwithstanding it appears fertile 
and fitted for cuUimtion to the highest point (3,000 feet). It is 
connected with the mountains in the S. by the Doro Sirih. 

Further east follow the mountains of the district Kilo, with the 
highest point D. Dende. It has much resemblance to the prece¬ 
ding mountains, but is higher (perhaps 4,000 feet). Lastly, we 
find in the west of the bay of Bima the mountains of Dongo Pajo, 
called in Bima simply Dongo (the mountain country). It is like 
the two preceding of volcanic character. The western and highest 
part forms the proper mountain of Pajo. It is a mountain of 
cone-shaped appearance, with two peaks, between which is a 
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saddle-ridge, fi*om which it is called by seamen Saddle-mountain* 
The north-western peak is called D. Dendi,—the south eastern 
Aru Hassa* I ascended the last from the village of Pajo on the 
8th and 9th September. It had never been ascended previously, 
not even by the natives. The highest point is thickly covered 
with jungle, principally Freycinetias and Gleichenias* All the 
way up the mountain forms a ridge, very like a roof, of which the 
east side runs nearly 2,000 feet straight to the bottom. I tried the 
height with boiling water and estimated it at 5,340 feet. D. Dini 
is somewhat lower. The Woo Saheh leans against D. Pajo to 
the south. 

The eastern part of this mountain country consists of a high and 
long mountain-chain, with many steep points and summits. It 
runs from north to south along the west coast of Bima, and 
encloses the Aru Hassa in a great bend. On the inner side, the 
sides are very steep. On the outer, they slope gently down to 
the bay, intersected by the ravines, between which there are as 
many exceedingly sharp ridges with almost perpendicular sides. 

To the north of this chain rises the isolated Vader Smit or B. 
Soro Mandi, 4,421 Rhineland feet high, according to Mr Melvile 
van Carnbee. It has never been ascended. The natives state 
that there is a hollow on the top, containing a lake, which is very 
probable. There must be still traces remaining of a former crater. 
From the flat summit bold ribs run down the steep slopes on all 
sides. When the earthquake occurred in 1836, large pieces fell 
from these ribs on the south into the ravines. The Bimanese 
have many legends and superstitions regarding the Soro Mandi. 
In its jungle lurk enormously large serpents, millipeds as long as 
an arm and as broad as the hand, and troops of mountain-demons. 
In short, death awaits the rash adventurer who should attempt to 
climb the mountain. Also, spanning the middle of the mountain, 
there is a hain (cloth) woven of gold thread. It is invisible and 
cannot be stept over. He only, who at this place delivers up two 
pure virgins, can cross the magic barrier. Unfortunately I had 
no lime to prove to the brave burghers of Bima that it was possi¬ 
ble to surmount the barrier without such a fascinating offering. 

In the chain which runs along the bay, we can distinguish a 
number of peaks, of which I shall only notice those most distin- 
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guislied by height viz—-to the north T>. Sura, D. Lassi and D. 
Tiro, which are all probably above 4,000 feet high. The Dongo 
Buha is the steepest of all. It has the appearance of a three sided 
pyramid and is so steep in the upper part that it is impossible to 
climb it. It is about 3,000 feet high. The slopes are cov ered 
with alang-alang. D. Lari, to the south of this, is still lower, 
a flat ridge, somewhat resembling a coffin in appearance. The 
chain is terminated by the isolated cone-shaped hill Dongo or 
Gunong Iku. 

To the east of the bay there are two other steep chains of hills 
on the north coast. Both are circular mountains, with deep but 
ruptured cauldrons on the inner side. Both are remains of old 
volcanoes. 

The western mountain is the Mongo Lewi, the different peaks 
of which have distinctive names, such as that called D. Kray to 
the N. E. of Bima, at the foot of which the chief place is situated. 

The eastern system has several names. It is higher and more 
extensive than the system of Mongo Lewi. Both are connected 
by a high mountain ridge of the Doro Lela. 

In the west is the mountain chain which forms the north eastern 
point of the country, called G. Maria—in Sapi simply Ara, name¬ 
ly the mountain, or the great mountain. It is most open to the 
N. or next the side of the village Wiera, where a valley runs from* 
the sea right into the heart of the mountains. To the west the 
valley is enclosed by the high and steep ridge of the Gunong 
Chewu, across which the road to Bima runs. In all directions 
similar, although less lofty, ridges (such as G. Kanento) extend to 
the N. E. The highest part of the mountains is covered with 
beautiful jungle. On the western ridge are very fine teak ti*ees. 
I make G. Maria 5,000 feet high, and the path across Chewu, 
according to a barometrical observation, 1,660 Ehineland feet. 

I will here add a few particulars regarding the mineral produc¬ 
tions and resources of this mountain world. 

Salt* See the chapter on trade and industry. 

Sulphur* I have mentioned this in describing Gunong JoIIo. 
Sulphur is also found in the solfatara of the Gunong Prewa, but 
in trifling quantity. A great deal of sulphur exists on the sides of 
the Tambora. 
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ArseniCy is probably also found on the Tambora. 

Pumice Stone, in incredible quantity round the Tambora, but 
it is of very inferior quality. 

Asphalt and earth-oil in the interior of Flores near Bari. 

Hones* They are found high in the hills near Allas and also 
in the river of that name. The place whei’e they are picked up is 
difficult of access. The stones are of very good quality and even 
adapted to set pen-knives. They have given their name to Allas, 
for that word in the Sumbawa language is the same as in the 
Malay alus, and means 

Batu LebhOf a hard clay which is found in the interior of Sum- 
baw^a and is brought to market in Sumbawa. The stones are 
heated, then pounded very fine and eaten by themselves or with 
rice and vegetables ; this singular dainty is chiefly used by preg¬ 
nant women. 

Opal, is found in detached pieces on the Gunong Prewa. 

Precious Metals, or metals such as lead, tin, iron &c in large 
deposits are not met with on Bima and Sumbawa. No coal of 
any kind has been found. 

The Prigi Tambaga, th ree hours to the south of Sapi is not so 
named because copper is found there, but on accountof the metallic 
sound which is observed when a stone is dropped into this holy 
well, which is 60 feet deep. 

Bivers and RivuleU* 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that on an island of the 
extent of Sumbawa, no streams of any size, much less large rivers, 
can be found. No single river of the country is in the proper 
sense of the word navigable. At the most they can only be used 
with small boats, and generally only at tlie mouths when the tide 
is full. In the rainy season most of them are swollen, but only 
for short and uncertain periods. The rapid currents, moreover, 
then render them all but unnavigable. 

Most of the rivers and rivulets dry up in the fair season, while 
others disappear in the sand and only have water in them amongst 
the mountains. In the rainy season, on the contrary, they have 
not only water, but many of them, especially those which rise in 
the mountains, change into destructive mountain Streams and wild 
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torrents, which overflow their banks and sometimes wmk much 
mischief. 

(M. Zollinger adds the names of a great number of rivers and 
rivulets, which are omitted here as not possessing any interest to 
the reader.) 

Chapte II, 

THE VEGETATION OP THE ISLAND^ 

1, External Appearance. 

In regard to the Botany I need only describe it very briefly, 
because in general the Botanical character of the vegetation on 
the island of Sumbawa is identical with that of Java. 

As on Java, we also find here antitheses in the vegetable 
kingdom; in the sea and on the land,—on the shore and in the 
interior,—^in the plain and on the mountain—on the cultivated 
and the uncultivated ground. Bima, however, has no Alpine 
regions, for there is only one peak which rises above the 8,000 
feet, that of the Tambora, whereon no vegetation exists. 

The country has been much poorer in plants since the desola¬ 
tion of 1815, for many plants which require a humid jungle 
and a thick humus layer for their production, have probably died 
out. Many places which were formerly thickly covered with 
vegetation are now covered with ashes or with a very thin sprink¬ 
ling of plants. That the number of individual plants has been 
diminished is evident, but we can only guess at the kinds. 

Although the flora of the country is rich, yet we can readily 
perceive that there is on a similar extent of ground on Java more 
species of plants than on Bima and Sumbawa, The greatest 
difference between the vegetable kingdom on Java and that on 
Sumbawa is more a physiognomical than a systematic botany, 
at least during the dry season. Nearly all the trees then lose 
their leaves, and the trees are as bare as they are during the winter 
in Europe. An exception to this, however, occurs in the planta¬ 
tions formed by man,—the higher forests on the mountains,—and 
the vegetation growing close on the shore, which at all times 
surrounds the coast with a green and fresh girdle. In the forests 
growing on stony hill slopes and on plains covered with ashes, this 
periodical shedding of leaves is the most marked. In the dry sea- 
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8on^ for example^ the hill and mountain slopes which sarronnd the 
bay of Bima, present a very dismal and withered appearance. 
At such times the only places where the eye finds a green spot to 
rest upon, are near campongs or where a river finds it way through 
a ravine or on the hill tops. Everywhere there prevails a greyish 
brown mouldiness which speedily weariers the eye. The grass and 
alang-alang fields appear to be covered with straw. At a later 
season those intended for pasture were set on fire and the black,, 
burnt-up hill sides increased the dismal impression which such 
a waste landscape made on us. The only places on Java 
which I can in any manner compare with the above, are the 
slopes of the Arak-arak mountains near Bezukie and those of the 
Baluran mountains, as well as the eastern plains and hillocks in 
the division of Panarukan. The tamarind trees which are found 
growing in great numbers on the driest ground constitute an agree¬ 
able exception. New leaves make their appearance as soon as 
those of the previous year have fallen off, and the young foliage 
has the same dedicate green as beech trees in Europe. How 
welcome were these trees to me, when they afforded me a thick 
shady refuge during the burning mid-day heat, while all around 
was leafless and the eyes were nearly blinded by the intense light 
of the noon-day sun and the refraction from the bare ash-covered 
ground. 

On the arid plains and low hills we chiefly find thorny shrubs. 
The most common is the Acacia4o7nentosa or the Kayu Pilang of 
Java. The young shoots, of which the thorns are still weak, are 
eagerly devoured by the buffaloes, which often can find no other 
food than the shoots of this or other trees. In still greater abun¬ 
dance we find the Bidara tree (ziziphus jujuba) the sour fruit of 
which, with the tamirind, forms the principal food of a number of 
monkeys. Thorny climbing plants are also abundant, such as the 
Acacia, Capparis and the Caesalpinia, amongst which ought to be 
mentioned the sapan wood (also a Caesalpinia.) 

I will here shortly enumerate the principal physiognomical 
plant-forms. 

I have already mentioned the shore vegetation. It almost 
entirely consists of trees with constantly green shining leaves. 
The Rhizophora, Sonneratia and Advicennia and others grow in 
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the water, while the Kayu Sawd (Didspyroe kanki), the gigantic 
Ketapang (Terminalia), and Barringtonia and the dark-green 
Jamplong (Calophyllura Inophyllum) grow along the shore in 
the sand. Sometimes low, grey green Salicornia, Salsolas and 
Trianthemas with fleshy leaves cover the salt-saturated ground. 
We most generally met with thickets of Excoecaria Agallocha, L. 
This tree is much larger here than I have any where seen it on 
Java. 

The cultivated plants are much the same on Sumbawa as on 
Java, such as coco palms, fi’uit trees and bambus in the camppngs, 
rice fields, sugar canes &c. 

In the jungle, the most important of the palms which we find is 
the lonthar-tree, with its globular, grey-green crown, in the dampt 
hollows near the sea. I have already mentioned the appearance of 
the leafless forests on the plain and on the mountain sides. After 
the first falls of rain in September and October the aspect of things 
undergoes a change. New leaves burst forth and a new green 
mantle spreads itself over the forests and fields, increasing daily, 
until the whole country has undergone a complete alteration. The 
forests and trees then again resemble those of Java, and those in the 
higher mountain-chains and well watered valleys of Sumbawa. 

It is only on the northern and south-western slopes of the Tam- 
bora that we find fir-trees, represented by tlie Cbamara-trees. 
(Casuarina montana, Jungh.) 

The cactus-like, apetalons Euphorbiacea, constitute a complete¬ 
ly peculiar form of plants, which are only met with on Java sing¬ 
ly or planted in hedges. On Bima they are found in large thick¬ 
ets, chiefly on stony hillocks and flats. The Euphorbia Tirucalli 
is the most abundant, and is a pretty large tree with a stem more 
than i a foot in diameter. Another form which deserves notice 
are the bambu tickets. They are all thorny bambus and are found 
mostly on the barren, rocky mountain-ridges,—^for examine on the 
bays of Chempi and Sumbawa, on the Chewu &o. They are not 
so pretty as the bambu clumps ou the Smeru and the Salak &o 
on Java; which are of an entirely different kind of bambu. Those 
on Bima lose their leaves every season. Their stalks are not very 
thick and hang over very much. They therefore obstruct the way 
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and make it difficult to travel through them. They are of very 
little use for economical purposes. 

I have already mentioned that grass and lallang fields are not 
wanting. The Wabo range, the slopes of the Bongo, the Pajo 
and the Tambora, the Setemper range &c are covered by them. 
They generally spring up in places where the jungle has been 
burned and cut down. 

2. On some Systematic Characteristics of the Vegetation 
of Sumbawa* 

I mention here as characteristics those features in which the 
flora of Bima and Siimbawa differs from that of Java, without 
distinguishing all new or peculiar plants. This can still the less 
be determined, because a number of the plants found here arc yet 
wholly undescribed and unclassified. The researches of Botanists 
in Europe will fix what is really new. It appears to me that the 
sea on the coasts of the island and the salt waters are richer in 
Algae than those of Java. Other water plants of higher formation 
are more abundant here ; such as many Hydrillas, and especially 
two kinds of a new species of the family of Podostemeee. These 
are probably the already known species of Lemnopsis of Zippelius. 
I had further the satisfaction to ascertain the peculiar fructifica¬ 
tion of the Enhalus. This plant, like the foregoing, grows under 
the water of the sea. 

Fewer ferns are found on Bima and Sumbawa than on Java. 
This is the case also with the Orchidem, and in general with all 
pseudo-parasites, so that I only found in the country three kinds 
of Loranthus. I found one true Aloe on the rocks in the valley 
of Sapi and in the bay of Bima. Beyond the usual plantations of 
palms the country is poor in varieties of the family, which is the 
case also with the rattan (Calamus), The Piperacese are also 
scarce. I do not recollect to have seen a single oak (quercus) in 
the mountain forests. All the plants which grow on Java above 
8,000 feet are entirely wanting, as are also the rhododendrum, 
ranunculus &c. The island is particularly poor in Myrsineee. I 
saw only two Ardisia and one Algiceras. Almost as unfrequent 
are the Anonaceae so numerous on Java. On the other hand, the 
country is rich in those plants which grow readily on the shore, 
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in the sand, between stones and especially on dry and sunny spots. 
These are mostly plants with thick, juicy and fleshy leaves. To 
these belong the Salsola, the Salicornia and numerous Portulac- 
cese, amongst which are not fewer than 3 Trianthemas, 2 to 3 
Glinus, 2 Portulacca and 1 Mollugo, making 12 to 13 kinds of 
plants of this family, while on Java only 10 are to be found. 

Here, also, is the native place of the Capparidese, of which I 
found 8 or 9 kinds, while there are scarcely so many on Java. A 
new discovery is also a small plant, of the European species of 
the Epilobium, which grows on the top of the Tambora. It is the 
first kind of this species which up to the present time has been 
observed in the Archipelago. As in all parts of the Archipelago, 
we find here in abundance the families of Compositea, theMalva- 
cese, Euphorbiacea and Papilionacece. 

3. The principal cultivated and useful plants. 

These I will treat more in a botanical point of view, reserving 
for another portion of this sketch, the details relating to their 
culture and use. I will first mention plants which furnish food. 
The plant which here furnishes the most indispensible article of 
food is the rice-plant. It is cultivated in the same manner as on 
Java, at the same season, and in the same three chief varieties arid 
numerous sub-divisions. 

The next in importance to the rice is undoubtedly the Maize; 
indeed in some parts it is preferred to rice, and in general is more 
cultivated than on Java. 

As in all parts of the Archipelago there are many kinds of pulse 
(kachang) planted on Sumbawa, especially the kacJiang ejou 
(Phaseolus radiatus.) 

Of roots which furnish flour, we find the same kinds as on Java 
—chiefly the edible Aroidece (Colocasia) the Batatas and the 
Dioscorea or the Gadung. 

European potatoes are not planted j European peas and salad are 
sometimes grown at Bima. All the natives make use of the same 
plants.- which are used on Java as vegetables—the most common 
being the leaves and fruit of the Kellor (Moringa pterygosperma) 
and the Portulacca. 

Of the Cuciirbilaccee the most common are the gherkin, 
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gourd (liabu-a^cr) and the watomelon; th^ real melon is never 
met with* 

The most usual of the edible fruits are different kinds of Jambu 
(Jambu^biji; JTambu^ayer, Jambu-bol &c#) 

The Jambu-monyet (Anacardiura occidentale) is much larger 
and sweeter on Sumbawa than on Java,, and is eatable* 

The Pisang, Manga, Nangka and Durian are found in abun¬ 
dance* The Mangas are better than those in the west of Java* 
The Belimbing is also larger and when young is used as a 
vegetable# 

We also find the Sour-sop on Bima, the Duku, the sweet Sangar 
minto in the forests of the South, the Jerok (Citrus) of different 
kinds, especially the Jerok besar, which however is not so good as 
that of Bali and Batavia* The Maja (aegle Marmelos), here 
called Bila, is found in ^the jungle growing on the dry hillocks. 
Mangostins and Rambutans are nearly unknown* The natives 
were not aware that the fruit of the Erioglossum edule, which is 
plentiful, and that of the raspberry (riibus) were edible. 

I may mention, lastly, the grape which is cultivated at Silab, in 
the kingdom of Bima. The plant was introduced by an Arab. It 
was formerly so extensively grown that the fruit used to be sold in 
the market at Bima, but at present the cultivation has greatly 
diminished. 

Amongst the oil-yielding plants the Coco-tree occupies the first 
place. Next follows the Kanari-tree, which grows in great abun¬ 
dance in the jungle on the Dongo range, and lastly the different 
kinds of Jarak (castor-oil plant). One kind, the Ricinus commu¬ 
nis, is cultivated, the other (curcas purgans) grows in the jungles 
in large quantities. 

Amongst the sugar-yielding plants and those from which liquors 
are obtained, I will place first the sugar-cane, several kinds of 
which are planted in the kingdom of Bima. 

The coco‘tree furnishes the twaft,—the Lonthar palms the 
greatest quantity, however,—the Gomutie palm very seldom ; this 
is also found in much less plenty than on Java and Celebes. The 
juice of the lonthar palm is chiefly made into sugar. 

A very stupifying liquor, called hnm^ is prepared from rice. 
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Coffee is grown all over the country but in email quantities,*— 
t)n Bima and Dompo, principally in the country Dongo Pajo, and 
on Sumbawa on the Ropang range of moun^ins. 

Cloth is only made from cotton and of one species exclusively, 
the gossypium herbaceum, which is extensively planted and yields 
an abundant produce. 

Rope and thread are prepared from the Ram4 (urticae diversae 
Bpr), from bambus, from the filaments of lonthar leaves and from 
the fibres of the coco-nut. 

The following are the plants which yield dye-stuffs. The eapan 
wood, and the Morinda (bracteata and tinctora) which is found 
plentifully in the campongs. It is called Binkuru on Bima. 
Enough of Indigo is grown for use in the country. 

The Safflower or Kassumba (Carthamus tinctorius) for red and 
orange dye, is grown largely on Bima and is also exported. 

The Kayu Tegerang or Chira (probably a Trophis, although 
I saw neither the flower nor fruit) in the kingdom of Bima, yields 
a dirty yellow and mixed with indigo and alum a green dye. It 
grows here and there on the higher hills. 

The plants principally used for native medicinal purposes, are— 
tke Suren (cedrela febrifuga) and the Millingtonia hortensis, both 
as a remedy for fevers. The Bidara puti or Bidara pait (strychnos 
ligustrina), is found plentifully in the country; its wood is strong¬ 
ly bitter; its powers are, however, unknown to the natives. 

Of the woods the piincipal is the Jati tree. The Javanese 
Sono dr Angsana wood (a Pterocarpus) is scarce, but another 
variety of the same species, called Nara batu, is very plentiful on 
Bima. On the shore the gigantic Jamplong abounds and many 
kayu-sawo and cordia subcordata, that is, the Prono Soda so highly 
esteemed on Java. All three furnish beautiful wood for furniture. 
I may also particularly mention the Suren, the Renga and the 
Maje only found on Sumbawa—good and durable woods for build¬ 
ing and also the Rondu on Bima. It is scarcely necessary to des- 
cribe at length the bambu, the most useful among useful plants. 
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haffles and this indun archipelago. 

The following Correspondence, extracted from the Pinang 
Records, contains an outline of the plan submitted by Sir T. S. 
Raffles in 1814, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to the 
Supreme Government of India, for the improvement of the Native 
States in the Eastern Archipelago, and the views formed thereon 
by the authorities in Pinang and India* The means proposed by 
Raffles to be used, were rather of an arbitrary nature and it was 
therefore as well that they were not sanctioned. He fell upon an 
infinitely better plan afterwards, when he established the free port of 
Singapore. 

To the Hon'blo William Petrie, Esquire, 

Governor in Council, 

Prince of Wales Island. 

Hon’ble Sir,—Having this day submitted to the consideration of 
the Supreme Government my ideas relative to the Native States 
in the Eastern Seas, and the measures best calculated to complete 
the suppression of Piracy, I request to propose the subject to your 
notice, as one which is mutually interesting to the Government of 
Prince of Wales Island and to this colony, and on which the 
superior authorities may bo also desirous to leceive your opinion 
and judgment, previous to the adoption of any final plan or 
arrangements. 

2. The principles of my suggestions on this subject have been 
that nothing can tend so effectually to the suppression of piracy, to 
the encouragement and extension of lawful commerce, and to the 
civilization of the inhabitants of the Eastern Islands, as affording 
a steady support to the established native sovereigns and assisting 
them in the maintenance of their just rights and authority over 
their several chiefs and along the shores dependant upon their 
dominions. 

3. It appears to me that the adoption of this principle, and the 
establishment of British Agents, accordingly, at the leading ports, 
would gradually change the barbarous and uncivilized life of the 
people who inhabit the shores of these ishuids, and, united with 
the beneficial clfcgts of lusscuiug the means of plunder and securing 
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the exertion of legal superior authority, gradually tend to agricul¬ 
tural improvement and to the prosperity and interior trade* that 
natumlly must follow. 

4. With a view to carry this principle into effect, it seems 
evident that an indiscriminate resort of traders to different parts of 
the Malay islands should be prevented, because it is by the irregu¬ 
lar traffic thus carried on that the petty chiefs are enabled to render 
tliemsclves independent of their sovereigns and to form establish¬ 
ments that uniformly depend chiefly on piracy for their sup¬ 
port. This would probably be prevented were the acknowledged 
native princes supported in maintaining their due authority, while 
the establishment of fixed ports at which alone the European 
trade could be carried on, and where an established custom house 
would ensure an adherence to regularity, would remove the source 
from whence the petty chiefs derive their support, and at no very 
distant period would amply repay any temporary sacrifice of trade 
if such should seem likely to happen, by the introduction of civi¬ 
lized habits and the wants and luxuries which those habits demand. 

5. It is not necessary for me, however, to enter more fully into 
this discussion, more especially as your Hon^ble Board are well 
acquainted wdth the subject, and will doubtless be prepared with 
many arguments that may have escaped my observation, but I 
request to suggest to you that as the subject has been submitted to 
His Excellency the Right Hon^ble the Governor-General in 
Council, an advantage may arise from a communication of your 
sentiments being also in His Lordship’s possession, 

6. Adverting therefore to the uncertainty of political events 
which renders it prudent that whatever arrangements may be 
decided upon should be determined without unnecessary delay, 
and conceiving it probable that it might be satisfactory to the 
Supreme Government to receive your opinion on a question so 
important to the British interests generally, and to the Governments 
of Prince of Wales Island and Java in particular, I have inform¬ 
ed His Lordship of the present communication, which is made to 
avoid the delay that might arise by the reference for your senti¬ 
ments and opinion being made in the first instance-frpm Bengal. 

I have &C 4 

(Signed) Thomas Raffles. 


Batavia, 18th February, 18K. 
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Minute by Mr PhUlip$/^ the 1th May^ 1814, 

Until the conquest of Java, and the consequent direct inter¬ 
course which has ensued between the ports of that Island and 
those of the Malayan States beyond the Straits of Malacca^ the 
British authorities had but partial and imperfect knowledge of 
them. The records of this Government therefore do not supply 
materials on which well grounded opinions might be formed on 
the question now referred, in consequence of which I have sought 
for information from respectable persons, either at present dr 
heretofore engaged in traffic with the chiefs and the people of 
the ports to the eastward of Malacca, and the result of those 
enquiries, supported by the generally received opinion of the 
character of the people, induce me to form an opinion, offered 
with deference, that any attempt of the British Government to 
restrain or regulate their domestic trade, would engender dis¬ 
satisfaction if not disgust against ourselves, more likely to irritate 
than lessen the sanguinary habits of a wandering and adventurous 
people, long accustomed to predatory as well as piratical warfare 
among each other, but seldom opposing their force against British 
vessels unless the aggression was on our side, which has been too 
often the case. At present and for several years back, the eastern 
commerce has become better understood, and the Europeans 
engaged in it have established a confidence that is daily becoming 
more mutual, and may in a very few years be expected to 
effectuate civilization without the risk of involving Government 
in the,various broils direct political or commercial interference 
might bring about among Chieftains, whose petty attacks on each 
other have hitherto as little affected the commerce of this Island, 
as the battles of the Rooks and Kites in their forests. 

With this impression, and a conviction that the measure of 
introducing Residents upon their Princes unsupported by a 
military force, would on every occasion of sudden jealousy dr 
distrust expose the British representative to assassination, I 
deprecate its adoption: and even did not this apprehension oppose 
the suggestion, I should object to it on the ground that the 
personal influence of such an officer, solely dependant on the 
Malayan Government for local support, would frequently be 

• Member of Council at Pinang, 
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doubtful and' precarious, and if fully established hold out to the 
European such an invitation to monopolize the trade of the port, 
as fevt^ would resist unless so liberally remunerated by the Com¬ 
pany for their service,, as to render the establishment a very heavy 
pecuniary burthen. 

Possibly, mild and admonitory letters from the British autho¬ 
rities to the Malayan sovereigns and petty independent Rajahs, 
might discourage their ovirn depredations ov their countenancing 
the pimtical branches of their families, who genemlly are the 
leaders of the banditti that infest the eastern seas, and should 
this fail of success, all prows of a warlike description should be 
prohibited from entering the ports in the British possessions if 
met by British cruizers navigating the seas. 

The ports of Siac, Rhio, Lingin, Borneo- Proper,. Sambas, 
Pontianak, are resorts of the marauders, but should it be deemed 
expedient to address the Chiefs more generally, I should wish 
that in addition to the states before mentioned,, the Rajahs of 
Perak, Salangore, Tringanu, Calantan, Koti and Passier should 
be included. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 


Minute by Mr JErskine, the 7th May^ 1814. 

In order to have been enabled to offer an opinion on the pro»« 
positions now submitted to our consideration by the Java Govern¬ 
ment of establishing British Residents and Custom Souses at the 
Malayan Ports to the eastward, it would have been material to 
have known at what port or places it is intended, and also, the 
probable extent of their Commercial concerns &c 
It has already been recommended from home,, and also, by the 
authorities in this country, to cultivate a good understanding and 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the Native sovereigns, from 
motives of obvious policy. By inculcating and encouraging a 
spirit and disposition to trade and affording facilities to do so, 
appears to me well suited for such puipose. The manner now 
suggested of confining the General Eastern, or Malay Trade to 
stated and particular ports, appears very difficult to be strictly 
carried into effect, and inexpedient or injudicious if freed from 
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difficulty. It is true the ships and vessels resorting thither from 
India may be placed under such orders and restrictions in their 
intercoiu’se to the Eastward that they could not deviate from the 
injunctions under which they act, but I doubt much whether any 
and what regulations could be framed so as to prohibit the native 
prows from navigating in those seas or coasts, and if they could 
be thus forcibly excluded they are necessarily driven to renew their 
habits and dispositions to acts of piracy. If the propositions 
should fail, the open and avowed fair trader, acting under the 
authority of the Government in India, would alone be exposed 
and subjected to the endless variety of such embarrassing res. 
triotions. 

It is obviously also of great advantage that a trader should be 
enabled to deal direct with the immediate consumers, instead of 
being obliged to go to other ports with articles of supply which 
are absolutely known to be intended for another settlement, be¬ 
cause a tax or duty must be levied to remunerate the intermediate 
agent. I believe some arrangements have lately been entered into 
regarding the future supply of Sambas via Pontianak, in which 
an express stipulation to this effect is made: there are also other 
considerations in appointing British agents which ought scrupu¬ 
lously to be guarded against, i. c. that of prohibiting them from 
interfering either directly or indirectly with the trade, or monopo¬ 
lizing. To do this effectually requires pointed and particu¬ 
lar attention j at the same time, some means must be devised 
for remunerating adequately those persons, who might be nume¬ 
rous, and this fund, whether falling upon the Export or Import 
trade, imposes a certain grievance in the first instance for a proble¬ 
matical advantage. Besides these, the proposition ought to come 
from the native Sovereigns with their own views of the subject 
and of combining and connecting their ports for the purposes of 
trade, and it would then be for the consideration of the British 
Government what advantages or facilities might result, or in¬ 
jurious and embarassing difficulties take place. I annex hereto 
-an extract from a minute I recorded in March 1813, shewing the 
destination of the opium received here, and I have looked in vain 
over it for any place where I could venture to recommend such 
an establishment as is now suggested. 

(Signed) J. J- Erskinc. 
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Part of paper alluded to in foregoing Minute of Mr JEnMne, 
1th May, 1814. The 20th 3Iarch, 1813. 

As having reference to this subject, and with a view to shewing 
the extent and variety of intercourse we have between this 
Island, with proximate and distant places, in the article of opium 
alone, I take the liberty of stating what may be considered a 
regular annual distribution of one year’s sales of produce. 


Imported into Prince of Wales Island ........ 900 chests. 

Exported to Sangora, Siam and China. 120 do, 

Trangganu. 30 do. 

Calantan ....... • • 20 do. 

Patani... 20 do. 

Perak and Salangorc........... .. • 40 do. 

Queda... 20 do. 

Siae. 10 do. 

Malacca .. 10 do. 

Assahan, Eatta Barra, Langkeeh, Jiddec, and 

boats to China. 40 do. 

Acheen and Soosoo, &c. 100 do. 

Bencoolen, Padang, &c...100 do. 

Rhio. 50 do. 

Lingin and Sinkep a.. 30 do. 

Banca. 40 do. 

Palembang and Jainbi. 50 do. 

Pontianak .. 60 do. 

Pahang .. 10 do. 

Buoomsam ?. 10 do. 

Sambas .. • 40 do. 

Moutparra?.... 30 do. 

Pussier, - . . and Bonthian.... 30 do. 

Jimk Ceylon .. 10 do. 

Palo Pinang < 30 do. 


890 chests. 

Chests supplied from Calcutta 30 do* 


860 chests. 
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China and Macao .. 2,700 

Java, &c... .. 650 

Sooloo, Macassar, Bally, Lombock, and 

Banjarmassin .. ^ ... 600 

-3,950 


Grand Total.. 4,810 chests. 

I have reason to believe the foregoing tolerably accurate, it 
evidently points out the advantageous situation in which this 
Island is placed. 

(Signed) J. J. Erskine. 

13th March, 1813. 


Minute of the Presid&nt. 

As my colleagues in the Government, Messrs Phillips and 
Erskine, have in their separate minutes so fully expressed my 
sentiments on the subjects on which our opinions are called for by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Java, it is not necessary for me to say 
much more upon this reference. Until my arrival on this island, 
I was but very generally and imperfectly informed of our connec¬ 
tions and intercourse with the Malay states, of their political 
dependencies, pursuits, and character. I had heard of unsuccessful 
attempts on the part of the British Government of India to interfere 
with those powers, which had, I believed, been attended with no 
advantage to the public and considerable loss to the commerce of 
individual traders. Since my appointment to this Government I 
have drawn nearer to the subject, and it became my duty to 
make myself acquainted with the character of the neighbouring 
Malay states and their commercial and political relations to tlie 
British Government, which naturally led to my resorting to 
every source of information from whence I could derive knowledge 
of the measures adopted by the Government of Java forextending 
the British influence amongst the Malay powers, for the improve¬ 
ment of commerce and the suppression of piracy. These subjects I 
have reviewed with an unbiassed mind, and it is with concern, but 
not with diffidence, that I acknowledge my dissent from the 
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opinions of Mr Raffles, and my conviction that his repeated attempts 
to interfere with the Malay states to the eastward of the Straits of 
Malacca, his different attacks upon their rivers and settlements, his 
interference in their internal government and regulations, will 
prove extremely prejudicial to our eastern trade, will excite to 
more general acts of piracy the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Islands and unite them in general hostility against the English 
traders. I understand thei'e is only one solitary instance of an 
act of piracy committed against an English vessel, that was taken 
several years ago and carried into Borneo, but delivered upon the 
requisition of the Resident, who was then in charge of this 
Island. My opinions on these subjects I have formed on the 
information of merchants who have traded to the eastward for 
the last 20 years, from the Captains of His Majesty’s Navy who 
have been employed on expeditions from Java against the Malay 
states, from the commanders of country ships who have long 
navigated in those seas, and from the best informed military 
officers who have served in this unfortunate warfare in which so 
many valuable lives have been lost. On these authorities and 
from facts which have been brought within my own view, I have 
thought it my duty to record this opinion^ and to add that I 
consider Mr Raffles’s plan or expectation of suppressing piracy 
as altogether chimerical and impracticable. Sooner might he 
succeed in exterminating these people, than to compel them tt> 
abandon what is I believe interwoven in the habits, pursuits and 
character of the Malays 5 when those who know their language 
and history, inform me every man is a pirate professionally from 
the prince to the boatman. It would be a more laudable and 
perhaps a more easy attempt to endeavour to change the character 
of the people, to wean them from their vicious habits and pro¬ 
pensities, to introduce amongst them the rudiments of civilization, 
to point out the means of supporting themselves and their families 
by agriculture, the working of their mines, the cultivation of 
those articles which would be sought for in commerce, and above 
all, by endeavouring, by means very different from coercion, to 
ameliorate their government and to improve the situation of the 
people. I am aware that the idea may appear Utopian, and that 
it may be said, I am recommending a chimera not less wild 
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than what I have iraputeJ to the Lieutenant Governor of Java^ 
but my information induces me to think otherwise, and as my 
authorities ai'e good, I have not adopted the opinion merely on 
iny own speculation. 

I recommand that copies of these Minutes be transmitted to 
the Supreme Government, with a short letter to accompany them. 

(Signed) W. Petrie. 

Fort Cornwallis, the 6 th May, 1814. 


To Charles Assey, Esquire. 

Secretary to the Government of Java. 

Sir,—His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 
in Council, having had before him yoiir letter of the 21 st January, 
and the letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the 11th February, 
with the several documents accompanying them, and this govern¬ 
ment having deliberately considered the representations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in these and in former dispatches on the 
same > subject, His Lordship in Council is now prepared to con¬ 
vey to the government of Java his sentiments and resolutions on 
the questions submitted to him. 

2 . The Governor-General in Council observes tliat the views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, communicated in the despatches in ques¬ 
tion, embrace a very extensive range 5 for the leading proposition 
in Mr Raffles’ Minute is understood to be that settlements should 
be formed, and an administrative government be established on 
the part of the Honb’le Company, on the Eastern Archipelago, 
totally independent of the government at present existing in Java 
and the other Dutch possessions lately acquired by the British 
arms. 

3. The Governor-General in Council observes that if there 
were any plausible reasons for entertaining the proposition, it 
would be necessary to enquire, as a preliminary ^tep, in what manner 
it is intended to form the projected settlements 5 for as it is not 
proposed to advance any claims derived from the Dutch by virtue 
of our late acquisitions, these settlements must be established 
eitlicr by conquest, or by cessions under treaties with the native 
chiefs, or by the occitpalion of a territory which may be consider¬ 
ed to have no immediate proprietor. The Governor-General in 
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Council does not however deem it essential to enter into this ques¬ 
tion, because the proposition is liable to other objections, which 
must preclude its adoption. 

4. The G overnor-G cncral in Council observes that if Java and the 
other Dutch Islands should remain in the possession of the British 
government,there canbeno motive whatever for establishing another 
Government in the Eastern Seas, because the possession of these 
islands will sufficiently secure the ascendancy of the British power 
in those seas, will afford every necessary protection and facility to 
the commerce carried on by British subjects, and will enable the 
administration established in these islands, with the aid of His 
Majesty’s Naval Force, to take all those measures which would 
be practicable in any otlier state of things for suppressing piracy 
in the Eastern Seas. 

5. If on the other hand, Java and the Moluccas should be 
restored to the Dutch, the introduction of British Agency, and the 
formation of new settlements in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that power, would be regarded by the Dutch with extreme jealousy 
if their establishment should not be considered as an actual 
encroachment, and the consequence must be that we should be 
engaged in perpetual disputes, that our commerce would be 
designedly obstructed on all occasions, and that a resort to arms 
might became necessary to resent and to repress the wrongs done 
to individuals. 

6. 'And if it be not politically just or politically expedient to 
attempt the formation of new settlements after the restoration of 
Java to the Dutch, the Governor-General in Council is at a loss to 
conceive how it can be just or expedient to attempt their formation 
at the present moment, for it is not to be supposed that an attempt 
to supplant that nation during our temporary sway over Java 
would have the effect of reconciling them to an encroachment, and 
if they haye no rights or pretensions to the territory wliicli it is 
proposed to occupy, the Settlements might he formed under 
circumstances less likely to excite jealousy and animosity after 
the restoration of their colonies. 

7. The Governor-General in Council has not, moreover, seen 
reason to conclude that the native chiefs and inhabitants of the 
Coast of Borneo and the other Islands in the Eastern Seas, are in 
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reality desirous that we should interfere in their concerns; and 
even if it be supposed that particular chiefs, whose territory 
has been usurped or encroached upon by pirates and others,, 
should be anxious to obtain our assistance, an alliance with 
these petty Chieftains would be liable to involve the British 
Government in the worst species of warfare. We should be 
compelled to take part in the disputes between. neighbouring 
Chiefs, as well as in the disputes between those Chiefs and their 
dependants and subjects, and it might frequently happen that the 
British Government would be called upon io employ its force in 
the support of violence and injustice. 

8. The Governor General in Coundl observes, that our 
settlements have already been so far multiplied, and have been 
extended to such a distance from the seat of the supremo authority 
as to render it extremely difficult to superintend with effect the 
administration of these remote dependencies; and if. no other 
objections occurred to the plans of the Lieutenant Governor the 
injunctions of the Hon^ble Court of Directors and the declared 
will of the Legislature must be considered to preclude, or at least 
to discourage, the extension of our territory in India. 

9. The Governor Geneial in Council cannot perceive any 
sufficient reason for the distinction proposed by the Lieutenant 
Governor to he made in favor of the Hon'ble Company ; but if 
there had been any particular motive for forming establishments 
in the Eastern Seas on the part of the Company for commercial or 
other purposes, the late Act of Legislature has drawn a line, which 
excludes the Hon’ble Company from the acquisition of Territory 
for the Company except in the instance of the Island of Banca, 
His Lordship conceiving it probable that Mr Raffles proposed 
only to establish factories on the Coast of Borneo and in the other 
islands. 

10. The Governor-General in Council observes that the lead¬ 
ing object of the Lieutenant-Governor’s plans seems to be to 
change the habits and to improve the condition of the piratical 
inhabitants of the Coasts of B 9 rneo, but although it may become 
the object of a benevolent policy to civilize a barbarous people, to 
fertilize a territory which has been long desolate and waste, and to 
extend to distant regions the benign influence of British Lawaand 
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regular government, it is evidently necessary in engaging in such 
undertakings that this government should previously enquire-^ 
whether the projects be capable of execution, whether the risk 
of failure may not be greater than the chance of success, whether 
in the course of pursuing a speculative good a certain mischief 
may not be produced. The fair picture drawn by the Lieutenant- 
Governor would be miserably changed, if it should be found in 
the sequel, that the valuable lives of British seamen and British 
soldiers have been wasted and sacrificed in the hopeless attempt to 
introduce civilization and order among a ferocious people, inhabit¬ 
ing a climate which is known to be baneful and destructive to the 
European constitution. The crews of the ships which were employ¬ 
ed in the late expedition against Sambas furnished decisive evidence 
of the fatal effects of the climate of Borneo. 

11. The Governor-General in Council adverting to these 
several considerations, is of opinion that the appointment of a 
political agent for the administration of our affairs in the Eastern 
Islands is not at all necessary at the present period, and His Lord- 
ship cannot therefore adopt the proposition. 

12. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion also that 

the appointment of British Residents at Pontianak and at other 
places on the Coast of Borneo, is quite unnecessary, and His Lord- 
ship directs that Mr Hunt and any other officers of this descrip¬ 
tion who may have been nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with the exception of ihe Resident at Banjarraassin, be immediate¬ 
ly recalled. Any intercourse which it may be necessary or conve¬ 
nient to maintain with the Chief of Pontianak or other Chiefs 
on the Coast of Borneo, can easily be carried on by correspon¬ 
dence or by the occasional deputation of an agent on the part of 
the Government of Java, or the Government of Prince of Wales 
Island. » 

13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that Mr 
Hare may be continued in the situation of Resident at Banjar- 
massin, with a moderate salary and establishment, for the pur¬ 
pose of superintending the public affairs on the Coast of Borneo 
and of furnishing the Government of Java from time to time 
with such information as may enable them to judge of the 
measures which it may be proper to adopt for the* siqipression of 
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piracy, and for the encouragement of the commerce of the 
Eastern Islands* 

14. As it is not intended to encrease Mr Hare’s public 
allowances, the Governor-Gencml in Council is of opinion that 
it will be necessary to permit him to engage in private trade; 
but His Lordship in Council is decidedly of opinion, at the same 
time, that Mr Hare should not be allowed to exercise any exclus¬ 
ive right of trade, and that it would be more consistent with 
just principles if an officer enjoying the influence of a public 
station, could be restricted from trade altogether. 

15. The Governor-General in Council cannot avoid noticing 
in this place, that although so many arguments have been urged 
in favor of extending our connections in the Eastern Islands, few 
facts have been adduced for the purpose of shewing the nature 
and extent of the commercial advantages expected to be derived 
from a more enlarged intercourse with the inhabitants of those 
Islands. It is well known, that an extensive trade has long been 
carried on between India and the Eastern Archipelago j but the 
Government of Java have not explained in what particular 
quarter, or in what particular articles, an extension of this com¬ 
merce is both desirable and practicable. 

16. The Governor-General in Council has paid great attention 
to the reasoning which appears to have determined the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to confine the trade of Borneo to tliree 
principal ports; but if his Lordship were convinced of the policy 
of this measure (and he is by no moans so) the justice of it would 
still be questionable. 

17. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion, that the 
Government of Java possesses no authority which could justify 
them in placing an interdiction upon the trade of any ports of 
an independant state not actually engaged in hostilities against 
the British power. The numerous petty Chieftains who hold 
territorial possessions on the extensive coast of Borneo, owe no 
allegiance to the British Government, and if it were possible to 
keep their ports in a state of blockade, (and this, it is apprehended, 
could not be effectually done) a proceeding so oppressive and 
unjust must necessarily irritate them against the British nation 
and must produce at least a disposition on their part to retaliate 
by acts of piracy and violence. 
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18. The Qovernor-General in Council accordingly directs, 
that the orders of the Government of Java confining the trade 
of Borneo to particular ports be immediately withdrawn ; and 
that nil interference in the affairs of the petty chiefs of that 
Island be as much as possible avoided by the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment. 

.19. In directing that the ports on the Coast of Borneo be im¬ 
mediately opened, the Governor-General in Council is not prepar¬ 
ed to say that this order should be immediately extended to the 
Port of Sambas, because if the chief of that place or Pangeran 
Anam his brother, who is understood to be the efficient, head of 
this potty state, should persist in acts of hostility and piracy against 
British subjects, the British government will have a legitimate 
right to blockade his ports and otherwise to punish the aggression. 
But even in this instance it would be desirable that the acts of 
piracy and outrage, which may have been committed by Pangeran 
Anam against the persons or property of British subjects, should be 
substantiated by satisfactory evidence,and itw ill occur to the Govern¬ 
ment of Java that any representations ou this subject, which may 
be made by the Ciiicf of Pontianak, the neighbour and rival of 
the Chief of Sambas, must be received with great caution and 
reserve. 

20. The Governor-General in Coiiueil is willing to hope that 
no final arrangement has been concluded with the Chief of Borneo 
Proper, and His Lordship can see no sufficient reason for forming 
an intimate connection with that chief, and still less can this Govern¬ 
ment admit the propriety of our undertaking to enforce his autho¬ 
rity over other Chiefs of the Island, or over any of his former 
subjects, who may have succeeded in establishing an indepen¬ 
dence. Wc should have no satisfactory grounds for judging of 
the rights of the parties, our interposition would probably be 
viewed with jealousy and distrust, and we might be engaged in 
a petty warfare which must be attended with GX[)ence and with the 
loss of valuable lines, and which could not possibly promote any 
rational object of British policy. 

21. The Governor-General in Council observes that the views 
of the Lieutenant-Governor seem to have comprehended the 
Islands of Japan; but if the scheme of superseding the Dutch in 
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the islands adjacent to Java, be liable to objections, those object¬ 
ions must be considered to apply with equal or greater force to 
the project of supplanting them in the trade with Japan. Our 
competition in that quarter would be viewed with peculiar jea¬ 
lousy, but although an open competition could not be objected to 
by them on]]any just grounds, this Government are not disposed to 
])rosecute the design of opening the trade by any indirect means. 

22. If a commercial intercourse can be established with Japan 
by a fair and open proceeding, the Governor-General in Council 
is far from thinking that the opportunity of establishing it should 
be neglected, nor is his Lordship aware that the Dutch nation have 
acquired any exclusive right to the trade which it is incumbent 
upon the British government to respect. The Governor-General 
in Council is inclined to thli.k that the Lieutenant-Governor great¬ 
ly overrates the advantages to be derived from a trade with 
Japan, but as this question will be adverted to in a separate dis¬ 
patch, His Lordship in Council considers it necessary only to 
add in tins place, that this branch of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
plans does not tend to strengthen and recommend the general 
proposition, and that if the acquisition of the trade of Japan can 
justly be esteemed an object of importance to the British nation, 
the attempt to establish a commercial intercourse may be prose¬ 
cuted by other means. 

I have &c, 

(Signed) H. St. G. Tucker, 

Secretary to the Government. 

Fort William, 28ih May, 1814. 

Resolved that the above letter be acknowledged, and that the 
satisfaction of tlie Board be expressed to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment at liuding the sentiments of its members approved by that 
authority, on the occasiou to which the above letters relate. 


[The following despatch from the Piuang Government shows 
the feelings of jealousy which that government entertained towards 
Raffles, who hud SO lecenlly filled a subordinate place in ihoir 
own service.] 
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To George Dowdesvvell, Esquire, 

Chief Secretary to Government—Port William- 

Sir,—I am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor in Council, to 
submit to the notice of His Excellency the Eight Hon’ble the 
Governor-General in Council, the circumstances of a case which 
has recently occurred in this neighbourhood, in which government 
considered it needful to exert an interference, and which as it 
embraces points of some importance to the interest of Prince of 
Wales Island, is considered proper should be submitted to the 
Supreme Government, and to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 

2. The following detail of the circumstance above alluded to, 
with such observations on the general subject as are called for by a 
due consideration of what has occurred, will it is hoped evince to 
the Supreme Government that the exercise of authority and power 
on tlie part of the Government of Java, which is principally the 
point of reference, is not in conformity with general practice. 

3. It appears that several Chinese boats belonging to an indi-‘ 
vidual of this island named Che lui, in the course of their traffic in 
various articles of merchandise and with the native ports to the 
Eastward ultimately touched at Lingin where they was seized and 
detained, in common with many others which had previously 
arrived at the same place from Malacca and other quarters, by the 
Company’s Cruizer Aurora’^ under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Batavia, with no other alleged cause than that frequent 
acts of smuggling had been practised there of late. 

4. A petition from the individual who was principally interest¬ 
ed, gave the first intimation to this government of the circumstance 
which had occurred, and as he was a person who for a considera¬ 
ble number of years had resided under the British protection at 
Prince of Wales Island, and who has had public dealings with 
government on many occasions, and whose property moreover was 
principally invested in the speculation which was thus likely to be 
frustrated, the Governor in Council felt a double inducement to 
extend the iiitei-ference that might be needful to recover his pro¬ 
perty, if unjustly seized, and on the other hand to evince a desire 
of continuing the exercise of that influence which had been usual¬ 
ly exercised by this governmeut in the Straits of Malacca. 
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5. With the imperfect information however whicli the Governor 
in Council had before him at that period, it was considered advisable 
to refer the subject to the commandant at Malacca, who being more 
generally accustomed to correspond under the orders of the 
government with the native states in that neighbourhood, was the 
more likely to obtain accurate inforraatio n on a point whicb the 
board considered in a material degree as connected with its autho¬ 
rity. 

6* As the grounds on which this subject was referred to the 
commandant are fully detailed in instructions transmitted for his 
guidance, I am directed to submit for the. information of His 
Excellency in Council a copy thereof, which will explain at the 
same time the opinions and sentiments which were at that period 
and are still entertained On the occasion which gave rise to that 
reference. 

7. I have the honor, at the same time, by order of the Governor 
in Council, to enclose copies of letters and other accompaniments 
which have been subsequently received from the acting Resident 
at Malacca, in reply to the orders above alluded to, and it appears 
evident therefrom, although the prows belonging to Che Im have 
been at last permitted to depart, that the Government of Batavia 
do actually consider the Rajah of Lingin as under their special 
controul and -aulhority, and the power arising therefrom has been 
ii\ consequence delegated to the British Resident at the settlements 
of Minto and Palembang, who considers himself authorised to give 
orders and instructions to the Rajah, which the latter is in like 
manner required to obey, without any intimation of such a measure 
having been conveyed to this Presidency from the Government 
of Java. 

B. The. Honorable the Governor in Council has considered it 
a. customary portion of his duty to correspond with the Eastern 
Native Princes in ihe Straits of Malacca, of which those of Rhio 
and Iiingin are the principal, and the influence of this government 
has been exercised with them in general cases whenever circum¬ 
stances j'cndered the same necessary, and since the period of the 
ca|)ture of Malacca this system has been persevered in. The mea¬ 
sures however now pursued have the effect of altering the ordinary 
forms of correspondence and of substituting a new and unaccus- 
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lomed clianncl of communication with tho Malay states to tlia 
eastward. If in this instance the Lieutenant-Governor of Java 
has rtCted under orders from the Supreme Government, the 
Governor in Council bows with submission to superior authority; 
if not, it is apprehended that he has stepped considerably beyond 
the limits of his local jurisdiction. 

9. The immediate influence of this government has been more 
especially and in repeated instances exercised with the Sultaun 
of Rhio, to whom that of Lingin is tributary, in as much as a most 
valuable and beneficial trade has been the effect derivable there- 
fiom. The centrical situation of those places for facilitating the 
commerce carried on between the Straits of Malacca and the Gulf 
of Siam, which is of considerable extent, renders it the more neces¬ 
sary, if not indispensible, that the same system should be continued 
when has proved so advantageous in former years, and by the 
restriction of which by the Government of Java, at the present 
period, considerable detriment has been occasioned to the commer¬ 
cial interests of this presidency and the neighbouring Settlement of 
Malacca. 

10. In addition also to the inconveniences resulting from the 
measures above alluded to, it appears that even the prows and small 
native trading vessels from this port are subjected in their traffic 
with the Malay states to the eastward, to all the vexatious demands 
and the clashing of rival interests, which as they could be little 
expected so were they the less prepared for. It is the opinion of 
the Governor in Council that so long as the interference of Java in 
the politics of the Malay Rajahs in the Straits of Malacca’ is exer¬ 
cised, so long will the consequences be felt in the continual deprf- 
ciation of the commerce and revenue derivable at this Presidency 
and Malacca from the eastern trade. 

11. From the view which the Governor in Council has taken 
of the present subject, I am directed to add his opinion that the 
measures adopted at Java in regard to Rhio and Lingin, if not 
sanctioned by orders from the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General in Council, are absolutely and directly an uncalled for and 
certainly an unnecessary interference with this government in the 
general and ordinary exercise of its executive duties, and if persist¬ 
ed in may advance to the neighboiii hood of this island, a tendeii- 
cy to which was but lately manifested even in regard to Malacca, 
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which settleniGnt is immediafely subordinate to this Presidency, 
12. The Governor in Council considers it advisable to confine 
his considerations on the present subject to the question whether 
the light assumed by the Java Government to interfere with anv 
portion of the Straits of Malacca be agreeable to the tenor of its 
authority. It would be in the power of this government to enter 
much at large on the extent to which those measures have dimi¬ 
nished the public revenues of this government. But on such a 
question, while it may be advisable to refrain from its agitation at 
present, the Governor in Council feels that he should be wanting 
in the due discharge of his public duty if he suffered the material 
and most objectionable point to remain as it at present stands, and 
to submit without any reference to a continuation of the same 
system of interference which the present representation is intended 
to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of. 

18. The Governor in Council is not aware of any political rea¬ 
sons which may operate to render expedient any interference of the 
Government of Java with places so near Malacca, as the states of 
Rhio and Lingin. Such an interference must tend to hamper the 
native trade of this neighbourhood, and must operate to cause 
either a considerable diminution of commerce or forcibly to turn 
off tl/at commerce' to a new channel even against the inclination 
and wishes of those engaged in it. A general reason has been 
assigned for the detention of native vessels at Lingin in conse¬ 
quence of a system of smuggling in which it was said that port was 
principally concerned. Such a general reason might be assign¬ 
ed for the same measures to be pursued with all the Malay Rajahs 
in the Straits of Malacca, all of whom in a certain degree have 
been addicted to the same practice and to prevent which a regular 
establishment could alone be effectual. But even allowing such 
a reason to be well grounded, the Governor in Council directs me 
to add that he trusts a representation from this government, and a 
proper course of measures from hence, would have weight in the 
suppression of those practices in a degree equal at least to what 
may be produced by the interference of force from Java. 

14. The subject noticed in the preceding paragraph will be 
fully detailed to the Honorable the Court of Directors, and I am 
directed to express the hope of the Governor in Council that His 
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Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
will not consider his time unnecessarily engaged by the considera¬ 
tion of a subject which, with the authority that has been delegated 
to this government from the Honorable the Court of Directors, it 
would be improper and inconsistent to preclude from a public 
representation. 

15. In conclusion I am directed by the Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council to submit his request, that such orders and 
instructions as may in the opinion of the Supreme Government 
be needful on the subject of this reference, may be communicated 
as early as practicable and convenient. 

I have &c, 

(Signed) W. A. Clubley, 

Secretary to the Government. 


2nd February, 1814. 


[The following papers appear to evidence a great scarcity of 
coin in tlie public treasures at Batavia and Pinang at the period 
to which they refer.] 

From the Lieutenant-Governor in Council at Batavia, 

To the Honorable William Petrie, 

Governor in Council,—P. W. Island. 

Honorable Sir,~Tn consequence of a pressing demand for silver 
for the pay of the troops, and the expences incident to an expedi¬ 
tion at present on foot to the eastward. We find it impracticable 
to comply with a requisition which has been made to us, by the 
Resident of Banca, and as the demand on that is urgent, we are 
induced to request your aid, and that if the state of your .treasury 
admits, you will have the goodness to forward to the Resident of 
Banca, on account of this government, a lac of Spanish dollars. 

Should the state of your treasury not admit of this issue, wc 
would suggest that cash to this amount be obtained by you for 
bills on Bengal on account of this government, a measure which 
would have been adopted here had it been practicable. 

The urgency of the demand from Banca is extreme, and as seri¬ 
ous consequences might arise from a failure in payment to the mi¬ 
ners, we have authorized Captain Court to dispatch the ^^Antelope*' 
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Cruizer to Prince of Wales Island, in order to obtain this supply^ 
and in tlie event of the full amount wliich we have requested not 
being immediately at command, we request that the Antelope 
may be returned with such portion as may be convenient. 

We have the honor to request, that the enclosed despatch to the 
Supreme Government, on the subject, may be forwarded by the 
earliest opportunity. 

We have &c. 

(Signed) Thos. S. Raffles, 

W. Kopc. 

4th May, 1814. 

Minute of the PresidenL 

I desire to be honored with the opinion of Council on the best 
measures to be adopted on the present communication from the 
Government of Java :—> 

If the sum required by the Resident at Banca can be supplied 
from the meagre resources of this island. 

If under the present immediate pressure, we should return the 

Antelope,'* with all the specie wo can possibly spare ?—or if we 
shall send the cruizer to Bengal, with the letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of Java to Lord Moira, and a representation of our inability to 
answer the demands of the Resident of Banca, and, if we determine 
on this measure, which I am disposed to recommend, shall the 
^‘Thetis*' or the Antelope" be sent on this service? Captain Court 
will probably have pressing occasion for the Antelope," in the 
present embroiled state of the Malay powers. 

If the stores &c required by Captain Hall can be supplied, I 
beg to recommend their being immediately issued. 

(Signed) W. Petrie. 

May, 29th, 


Minute hy Mr FhilVj}s. 

Banca being the station to which the Antelope" is atlachcd, 
and her services there being necessary, she should, I think, be re¬ 
turned with such pecuniary aid, in furtherance of the object of that 
establishment, as the means of this government w'ill admit of. 
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The season of the year being that in which cash is usually scarce, 
and other local circumstances rendering it peculiarly so just now, 
it is not probable that the full extent of the requisition can be 
complied with, but I should suppose even 30 or 40,000 dollars 
would be an acceptable supply and one that could be made with¬ 
out inconvenience to the settlement; in which belief I recommend 
cash to that extent being sent without delay, as also bills to the 
amount required by the Resident in his favor, drawn by us on the 
Supreme Government. 

The Java dispatches should be forwarded by the ‘^Pinang^' 
cruizer, in preference to the Thetis/^ and that immediately. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 


Second Reference from the President to the CounciL 

As Mr Phillips thinks that this government possesses the means 
of supplying the Residency of Banca with an immediate remit¬ 
tance in specie to the amount of 40,000 Sp, dollars, and that this 
sum should be transmitted without delay, I will not, nor ought f, 
to oppose my opinion to his; I will only say, that the result of my 
enquiry on this head, leads to a different conclusion, and that the 
withdrawal of this sura for the time would create much indivi¬ 
dual embarrassment and probably public inconvenience. In thus 
stating this, it is fur from my idea to offer any opposition to the 
measure, but beyond this sum I request the Council to pause be¬ 
fore they advance further and deprive us of the very small pittance 
of specie which may remain on the island. After an opulent and 
wealthy man dissipates his fortune by extravagance, or by injudi¬ 
cious, wild and chimeiical speculations, he has no claim upon the 
charity of his poorer neighbours, nor would it be very wise in 
them to distress themselves by improvidently administering to 
’wants of his own creation. 

I never dreamt of relieving the present emergency by an appli¬ 
cation to Bengal, but I referred to what I conceive to be our indis¬ 
pensable duty, to lose no time in communicating fo the Supremo 
Government the alarming situation of the public interests to the 
Eastward, and in particular in making known to Earl Moira tlie in¬ 
formation I have received from two rc>spoctable and disinterested 
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public officers,—one of them the friend of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java,—what makes it highly probable that the expedition 
against Bali, and unceasing interference and innovations of that 
officer in the Government of the Malay States, will produce a 
general combination of these Powers against the British commerce 
and interests in the Eastern Seas. This combination may not 
take place, but it is certainly provoked and excited by the mea* 
eures of the Java Government. 

(Signed) William Petrie. 

Hill, 30th May, 1814. 


Further Minute by Mr Phillips* 

On the present occasion it is by no means my province to canvass 
the measures pursuing to the Eastward \ it is enough to know that 
a sister colony is in urgent want of the aid which it is presumed this 
government possesses the means of supplying, in part, if not to the 
extent required. I am therefore still of opinion if our treasury 
cannot supply specie, that application be made to the merchants 
and monied men on the island, for whatever sum can be conve¬ 
niently raised on our bills on the Supreme Government, and that 
should this measure succeed to the extent of 30 or 40,000 dollars 
only, such be immediately forwarded by the Antelope** to 
Banca as also bills in favor of the Resident to the extent he requests. 

The Java dispatch should also, t think, be forwarded without 
loss of time to Bengal, and as there is less chance of the Pinang** 
being diverted from returning here than the “ Theti«,*' I suggest 
the dispatch of the former. 

(Signed) W, E. Phillips. 


Minute by Mr Erskine* 

I obtained a hasty perusal of the letter from Java, and the two 
from the Resident at Banca, early on Sunday morning; since that 
lime until the present moment (Tuesday, noon) I have neither 
Been the papers, uor the minutes by the honorable the President or 
Mr Phillips. 

I now beg respectfully to offer my opinion that to the extent 
of 30 or 40,000 dollars should, if it can be obtained at the usual 
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exchange or spared from the treasury here, be dispatched for the 
purpose so urgently set forth in the present application. 

Without having recourse to native merchants and increasing the 
usual rate of exchange, I do not think a greater sum than what I 
have stated, could be raised here at present. 

I have no means of knowing nor it is my purpose to enquire, by 
what cause these embarrassing difficulties have arisen, but I think 
that such a sum is calculated to relieve (for a time) any exigent 
disbursements at Banca. 

I would beg also to suggest the expediency of sending a few 
cheats of opium, to ascertain whether any of the eastern trading 
prows, (very few of whom have visited us this season) may be 
found in the neighbourhood of Banca, who might incline to pur¬ 
chase for ready money that drug'j and by that means raise funds— 
and if the Resident of Banca be authorized to make a repayment 
to us by tin, which could advantageously be forwarded to China. 
I would also recommand, (if this suggestion is adopted) to desire 
the Thetis^^ may stop at Malacca, and that a confidential servant 
(Mr Macalister or Mr Clubley) should proceed to confer with 
Major Farquhar upon the situation of affairs generally, (including 
this matter) and return forthwith and make his report, and that 
either the Antelope’' or Pinang” be dispatched to Bengal. 

I cannot conclude without recommending that the utmost 
promptitude and dispatch may in both cases be used. 

(Signed) J. J. Erskine* 

Slst May, 1814. 


2nd June, 1814. 

The Board having taken into consideration the subject brought 
to their notice by the communication above recorded, and willing 
to afford every reasonable aid so emergently requested by the 
Resident at Banca, for the immediate supply of silver treasure to 
the extend of a Lac of dollars, as likewise the bills to be drawn by 
this government and made payable to his order.. 

Agreed therefore that the Accountant be desired to draw out the 
6 sets of bills as enumerated by the Resident, to the extent of Sicca 
Rupees 16,000, and to place the same to the debit of the Govern¬ 
ment of Java, and that the Assistant to the Treasurer be authorized 
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to reoeiVo into the Treasury such cash as may be procurable for 
bills on the Supreme Government, and the amount so procur¬ 
ed to be put in boxes properly secured and ship the same onboard 
the Honorable Company's cruizer Antelope’’, informing the 
Board the extent of such shipment and making out the Invoice 
and Bill of Lading, and transmitting the same to the Secretary with 
the least practicable delay. 

The Board being of opinion that a few chests of opium would 
meet with ready sale in the neighbourhood of Banca, direct that 
a consignment of six chests of this drug be made accordingly to 
the Resident of Banca. 

The Honorable the President proposes to the Board, that the 
opium be purchased from Forbes and Brown, that a]>plicatioii be 
made to those gentlemen to this effect, and the reply having been 
received during the sitting of council, the same is recorded. 
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NOTICE OF MU CIIAWFURB’s DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY. 

Mr Crawfurd has completed lii3 literary labours in connection 
%vith the Indian Archipelago by A Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands and Adjacent Countries,*’ This work is, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, based on his History of the Indian Archipelago” 
published so long ago as 1820, and which was the result of twelve 
years investigation of the subject, the first three having been pass¬ 
ed in Pinang as a civil surgeon, and the next six in Java as one 
of the chief officers of the government during our temporary occu¬ 
pation of that Island. In the year following the publication of the 
History, Mr Crawfurd was employed as envoy from the Indian 
Government to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, (1821, 22) 
and his account of his embassy contributed greatly to our know'- 
ledge of those countries and their inhabitants. In 1823 he suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Stamford Raffles in charge of Singapore, and remained 
there till the beginning of 1826 when be was appointed Civil 
Commissioner on the part of ihe British Government at Rangoon 
and in the following year went to Burmah as ambassador. The 
additional seven years knowledge and experience of the Archipe¬ 
lago and the neighbouring countries thus acquired have boon 
availed of in Mr Crawfurd’s present work, but as it embraces a 
field much beyond liis personal observation while in the east, he 
has prepared himself for it by a study of many of the principal 
writers on the numerous objects of which lie treats. The distinc¬ 
tive value and merits of the Dictionary consists in the author, after 
half a century’s preparation, having skilfully and neatly collected 
and condensed into one volume a vast amount of information which 
has hitherto been accessible to those only who were in possession 
of the library of Dutch, English, Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and German books in which it was contained. We do not affirm 
that Mr Crawfurd has fully examined all these w^orks, or that be 
has not overlooked important geographical papers in the Dutch 
periodicals. But while it may be objected to particular articles, 
such as those on the large and interesting islands of Gilolo and 
Ceram, that they are somewhat perfunctory in treatment, and are 
based on the meagre notices of some of the older writers and not 
on the more accurate and scientific accounts of recent explorers, 
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there can be no question that, as a whole, the work is as ailmira- 
bly executed as it is unique and valuable. It is the first of the 
kind that has ever been published, and as the labour of one man 
long past the prime of life, and following so closely on the com^ 
pletion of such a foi*midable task as the Malay Dictionary, it is 
one of the most striking instances of literary skill and industry that 
we can call to mind. 

It is hardly possible to convey any adequate notion of the con¬ 
tents of a work which is not merely geographical, but embraces 
notices of almost every subject of interest connected wiih tho 
Archipelago. All the important productions of the islands arc 
separately described, and much useful and curious information, 
scientific and commercial, is communicated respecting them. 
There are articles on iron, gold, tin, silver, copper, lead, coal, 
arsenic, saltpetre, the diamond kc. ; on rice, maize, coffee, tea, 
the cocoanut, sago, areca, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, cubebs, ginger, 
cinnamon, cacao, tobacco, capsicum, gambler, sapan wood, the 
gomuti, bamboo, durian, chainpada, jambii and other fruits ; on 
hemp, rami, indigo, benzoin, camphor, catechu, wax, honey, oils, 
damar, dragon’s blood, gamboiige, lac, alum, ambergris, tripang, 
bird’s nests, civet, tortoiseshell <&c. The native arts and usages 
are described under various heads,—^weaving, dyeing, fisheries, 
dress, trade, ships, navigation, chess, the compass, arms, bow and 
arrow, shield, spear, sword, sling, mail armour, money, interest of 
money, weights and measures, marriages, funerals, the drama, 
music &c. 

The domestic and the more important wild animals are each 
treated of, and some of these articles are amongst the most inter¬ 
esting in the volume, from the mode in which the names and the 
distribution of animals are made to throw light on the history and 
ancient connections of the different nations. The horse, ox, buf¬ 
falo, hog, goat, sheep, deer, dog, cat, rat, porcupine, tiger, 
elephant, cock, goose, duck, casawary &c has each an article 
allotted to it. 

Short biographical notices are given of the most distinguished 
Europeans who have connected their names with the Archipelago. 

The geographical articles arc the most important, and in the 
compilation of many of those which we have examined great pains 
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have been taken. Some of the longer ones,—as those on Java, 
the Philipines, Borneo, Luzon, Siam, and Malacca,—are excel¬ 
lent. They display great knowledge and research and are care-* 
fully and elaborately executed. The articles relating to the Timo- 
rian and Moluccan Archipelagos and to Celebes are, with some 
exceptions, the least satisfactory.^ Very full and trustworthyjin*- 
formation respecting many of these islands and their inhabitants 
has been furnished during recent years by the local ofiGLcers of the 
Dutch Government, and by members of the scientific missions 
which are almost constantly employed in difierent portions of the 
Netherlands Indian territories. A similar neglect of Dutch autho¬ 
rities appears even in articles relating to Sumatra and its islets, to 
Java and Borneo. A reference to Valentyn’s great work, sup¬ 
plemented by the later contributions of his countrymen, would 
have increased the value of many of the articles. If Mr Craw- 
furd is less indebted to our Dutch neighbours than he might have 
been, he has freely and diligently consulted the most recent and 
authentic Spanish account of the Phiilipines, and the articles rela¬ 
ting to that Archipelago are by far the best that exist in the 
English language- The Descriptive Dictionary is indeed the only 
English work in which the latest statistical information respecting 
the Spanish portion of the Astatic islands can be obtained. 

The work is ethnographical as well as geographical, and the 
numerous notices of the races and tribes of the Archipelago are of 
high interest and value. Mr Crawfurd^s History long ago placed 
him in the first rank of ethnographers, and his statistical genius, 
combined with a great aptitude in seizing the more striking nation¬ 
al peculiarities and presenting them in clear and succint language, 
are conspicuous throughout this new work. We cannot award 
the same praise to his ethnological views. During the thirty six 
years that have elapsed since the History was published, ethnolo¬ 
gy has made great advances, but Mr Crawfurd adheres to opinions 
formed even before Humboldt’s work threw a new light on the 
relationship of the insular languages. The older tribes and lan¬ 
guages of Tibet, the Himalayan vallies, the hill ranges of India 
and the Burmah-Cambojan peninsula, have since been investiga¬ 
ted and the connection between them and those of the islands into 
which this ethnic province runs, is so intimate, that the ethnology 
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of the Indian Archipelago is found to be associated, in a very 
considerable measure, with that of the Hiraalaic or Tibeto-Cam- 
bojan region. If the less civilised tribes of‘‘adjacent countries” 
referred to in the title of the Dictionary bad received a share of 
Mr Crawfurd’s attention, he would hardly have sought to 
resuscitate opinions formed forty years ago, when the true rela¬ 
tions of these tribes and their languages w'ere not suspected, and 
when we possessed scarcely any authentic information respecting 
the language of one of them. Mr Crawfurd gives great promi¬ 
nence to the insular languages, stoutly maintains his old theory as 
to their mutual relationship, and makes much ingenious use of 
vocabularies in speculating on the history of aits and the deriva¬ 
tion of animals in the Archipelago. But if he had extended his 
comparisons of vocables to those used by the adjacent tribes of 
the mainland, he would not have found in the names for the fowl 
in Javanese, manuk, pitik,—for the dog in Malay, anjing, in 
Rejang, kuyo, and in Javanese, asu, for the goat in Malay, kam- 
bing,—for the horse, in Javanese, jarau*—for the hog in Malay, 
babi, in Sunda, badil, in Ende, la, and in Tagala, pagil,—for the 
cat in Malay, knehing,—-for the ox in Malay and Javanese, sapi, 

_for the buffalo in Malay, karbau, in Sunda, munding, and in 

Bugis, tedung,—^for the elephant in Malay, beram,—for the tiger 
in Javanese, machan—proofs or indications of the animals which 
bear them, or of their nomenclature, being indigenous. Instead 
of these vocables being all native, as Mr Crawfurd asserts, they 
are all still current in the vocabularies of continental tribes of the 
Tibeto-Cambojan race, to which the Malays and Javanese them¬ 
selves belong. Of course the identity in race is not established by 
the possession of some common vocables. It shows itself by a 
community in physical form, arts, usages and in a great mass of 
words of all classes, between the tribes of the continental and 
insular divisions of the province that have been least modified by 
the influence of alien civilisations and languages. The veteran 
historian of the Archipelago not only tells us nothing of this, but 
is so little tolerant of conclusions different from his own, that his 
habitual courtesy deserts him when he forces himself to the rare 

• The Malay name, kuda, •which Mr Craivfurd supposes to he a corruption of 
the Sanskrit ghura, is Pravirian, kuda. 
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tjoncession of alluding to them at all. In the elaborate and*admi- 
rable article on the Philipines, in which no notice is taken of 
Humboldt’s demonstration of the radical identity of the language 
with tliat of the African negroes of Madagascar, this passage 
occurs:—Some writers have fancied the negritoes to be aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants of the Archipelago and the fairer race to be intru- 
<iers from some unknown country, but for this hypothesis there is 
not a shadow of evidence, historical or lingual, and it must be 
regarded as the mere dream of the inventors. For anything 
known to the contrary, both the Malay and negroe race have an 
equal claim to be considered as aborigines.” Whether the opinion 
in question was in its origin visionary or fictitious, it happens to be 
that which almost every ethnologist of note now holds, with this 
qualification that, while none assume the negroes to be aborigines 
in the strict sense, and some consider them to be traceable to another 
province, all are satisfied that the brown tribes were later occu¬ 
pants of the islands. Surely Mr Crawfurd, with his established 
reputation and after his rich gifts to science, could have well 
afforded, while re-asserting his own early opinions, to treat with a 
little more benevolence conclusions which, sound or baseless, are 
now in the ascendant. 

Few' general readers, however, will concern themselves with the 
soundness or otherwise of Mr Crawfurd’s ethnology, while there 
are none, even amongst the best informed, who will not profit by 
a frequent reference to the Descriptive Dictionary. As a ready 
source of accurate information of the most varied and substantial 
kind, conveyed in an agreeable, condensed and lucid style, the 
book is invaluable, and it is sure to be soon found in the hands of 
every European in the Archipelago. 
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This map was luad^ for me, in the beginning of the year 1833, 
by Mr Valberg, a surveyor in Malacca, and formerly in the 
service of government The whole territory had not been sur^ 
veyed by Mr Valberg, and he very properly declined to become 
responsible for the correctness of the map. As however, there is 
no other map of equal correctness, as far as it goes, I am induced 
to hope that its publication in the Journal of the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago may be acceptable. The map is founded on old Dutch Re¬ 
cords, and is improved by more recent and accurate surveys, as to 
particular localities, where it has been found necessary by govern¬ 
ment to procure correct measurciuenis': for instance, the gene¬ 
ral outline of the coast has been laid down after the marine sur- 
yeys of the late Captain Congalton and Mr Thomson. The 
districts about the town have been repeatedly surveyed by Mr 
Valberg; and he assures me that he has been careful to make 
the plan as correct as possible in that respect. The locality at the 
scene of war in Naning is presumed to be correct, having been 
founded on military surveys, undertaken with special ref rence to 
that war. The tin district of Cassang was surveyed by Mr Val- 
bcrg in 1852, consequent on arrangements for an improved orga¬ 
nization of the police force in that district. Mr Valberg assured 
me, in general, that he had taken every precaution to correct the 
map, by all the partial surveys which have been made, and, from 
his long residence in Malacca and familiarity with the concerns 
of his own profession, there is reason to believe that he is acquain¬ 
ted with all the surveys made for the last thirty years. 

The boundary between Rumbow and Naning is laid down 
according to the treaty with the chiefs of Rumbow, 9th January 
1833, (see 2nd vol. of Newbold, p. 450) ; while the continuation, 
along the Johole boundary, is taken from the treaty with the 
Johole chiefs, dated 26th August 1833. This last Treaty with 
Johole has never been published, to my knowledge; and I there¬ 
fore add a translation of it, made by myself when at Malacca. The 
treaty, dated 15th June 1833, given at page 459 of Newbold^s 2nd 
vol., it will be observed, shut us out from Mount Ophir* I do 
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%iot know the precise locality of Labo Penawaii, there referred to, 
but believe it to be about as I have marked it, on the river, in a 
line with Bukit Putoos and Bakong Chondong, a remarkable tree 
now fallen, but long used by the Malays as a boundary mark* 
The second treaty was made with the same chief Leilah Perkasah, 
but with separate tributaries, if they may be so termed: Syed 
Saban being the leader of the first party, in the June treaty, and 
Bajah Balang of the second, in August. The name is incorrectly 
Written Johore iu Newbold, above referred to,—it is a clerical 
error for Johole,. 

The localities about Mount Ophir are corrected by observations 
made by myself, on a visit to the interior in the beginning of 
1853. I found, by compass bearing from the summit of Mount 
Ophir,'that Bukit Batang Malacca bore N. W. by W. J W., and 
judged the distance to be about 15 miles, and Bukit Putoos J a 
point north of this, or N. W. by W. The position of Jamintah is 
laid down, by observation from Mount Ophir, correctly as to 
longitude, but by mere guess, as to distance. The courses of the 
Mount Ophir tributaries of the Muar river are placed by suppo¬ 
sition : and, as the road lay through dense jungle, without any 
attempt at a survey, are not entitled to much credit. The same 
remark applies to the upper portion of the Muar river. The two 
remarkable loops are however laid down by bearings from Mount 
Ophir. The lower part of the Muar is taken from old surveys. 

In presenting this map to the readers of the Journal, it is 
obvious that apologies for its incompleteness are necessary. I 
must say that I had great doubts as to the propriety of publishing 
it; and these doubts were only overcome by the knowledge that 
none better is procurable^ and, from present appearances, it is 
not likely that the deficiency will be immediately supplied, so it is 
hoped that the reader will accept the map, as it is intended, to sup-* 
ply a present w^ant, pending a future opportunity; when we may 
expect to have government maps of this Settlement, on the same 
liberal scale as those for Pinang and Singapore. T. B. 

Treaty, defining the boundaries of Johole and Malacca, made 
on the 26th day of August 1833, between the Hon’ble Eobert 
Ibbetson, Governor, and Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, for 
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the H% E. I. Company, and the Datu Punghulu of Johole, Leilah 
Perkasah. 

(Signed) R. Ibbetsom 
‘(Seal of E. I. C.) 

The Honorable R. Ibbetson and <5arling, on the part of the 
East India Company^ and Dutu Punghulu of Johole, Leilah Per¬ 
kasah, in order to settle the boundary between Johole and Malacca, 
agree to make, the undernamed boundary between the countries> 
that is to say, a line, to run from Biikit Futoos in a straight line, 
to Bukit Hulu Batang Malacca, and thence straight to Gunong 
Ledang (Mount Ophir). On the right side of this line is the 
territory of Malacca, and on the left side that of Johole. This 
arrangement shall be in force between the East India Company 
and Johole, so long as the moon and sun exist. It cannot be 
broken through or altered, and it shall also be considered binding 
on the future possessors of these countries, from this day forward. 
Moreover the contracting parties, having arranged on the above 
named boundaries, agree to reduce the affair to writing. Two 
copies are to be made ; one to be kept at Malacca, and one at 
•Johole, in order to preserve a correct account of the transaction, 
with the seals and signatures of the contracting parties. 

Dated 26th August 1833—14th Rabialakkir 1249—Signed 
Rajah Balang—Maharajah Indah—Maharajah Seuarah and Ba- 
ginda Rajah. 

Witnesses—Hajee Abbas Bin Khadir, Hajee Ahamed Bin Ja- 
maloodin. 

(Seal) Datu Punghulu Johole, Bin Wala Datu Kool, &c. 

Translated by T. Braddell, at Malacca, on the 12th Feb. 1853. 
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POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL COWSlDBRATIOlfS RELATIVH TO 
THE MALAYAN PENINSULA AND THE BRITISH SETTLE¬ 
MENTS IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA.* 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SIAMESE CONQUEST OP QUKDAH AND PBBAX, 

During the long period of twenty-four years, namely, from 
1786, the complaints to the several Superintendents and Governor 
of Pinang by the King of Quedah, of the oppressive demands of 
Siam, were frequent and oft repeated. In July 1810, he writes 
to Governor Bruce—^^The country of Quedah being small, and 
situated in the neighbourhood of the extensive kingdom of Siam, 
it has been the custom established from time immemorial, to send 
tributary, presents of gold flowers to Siam once in three years. 
In my time, the Government of tliis country, arising from internal 
circumstances, has become extremely exposed to the heavy requi¬ 
sitions imposed by the Siamese, unprecedented in former times, 
and for two or three years past, the pressure of these demands 
has been extreme, I was unable to avoid them, their people 
being numerous, and the country of Quedah being insufficient to 
oppose them by force, I fulfilled their requisitions. When the 
Burraahs attacked Salang, it was rumoured abroad, that I had 
engaged in the service of Siam, and I have thereby acquired the 
severe resentment of that power, a matter of evil consequence to 
my country. Having behaved well in this business, their de¬ 
mands have increased beyond measure, and I am proportionably 
distressed. It is reported the Biirmahs will return, and if not 
that the forces of Siam will go to meet them. They have 
required from me a supply of prows and men completely 
equipped with arms and ammunition. These proceedings are 
repugnant to my mind, and tend to lower me in the estimation of 
neighbouring princes. They are also injurious to the character 
of the Company, inasmuch as, notwithstanding the friendship 
and alliance which has subsisted from the time of my grandfather 
to the present, I am exposed to demands so oppressive from Siam. 
For in former times, this country was not exposed to danger and 
distress - from Siam, but in my time first became endangered from 
them. The relations of friendship and alliance between my 

• Continued from p, 372, of voL ym. 
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father and the powerful Company, have been transmitted to me. 
How then can I become weak and distressed ? 1 am decidedly 
desirous to meet pei*sonalIy with my friend, in order to effect a 
settlement of these affairs, it being improper for me to continue 
longer under such circumstances. Former Rajahs who were not 
connected with the Company, w'ere neither reduced to weakness, 
nor difficulties.’^ Some months afterwards, in again soliciting 
the assistance of the British Goveniment to oppose the Siamese 
encroachments, he says,—now remind my friend and request 
to know whether my friend intends fulfilling the Treaty or not. 
It is necessary that my friend should be prepared and not make- 
light of this com mimical ion, for the Siamese are numerous, and 
consider none superior to themselves* True it is they possess 
many countries from Cochin-China to Tringano ; my friend will 
duly consider and reflect. Even should they not attack Pinang, 
yet when Quedali shall be destroyed, my friend will be distressed 
in many ways.’^ 

In applying for instructions to the Supreme Government about 
this time, the Government of Pinang represented on the autho¬ 
rity of generally received tradition, it is admitted by the best in¬ 
formed, the Quedah has from the immemorial acquiesced in the 
paramount authority of Siam, and as a token of vassalage has 
triennially sent to the king of that country the present of the 
Boonga mas, or golden flower, notwithstanding which, such 
tribute was received and given more as an assurance of continued 
friendship than an acknowledged (or till now claimed) right of 
feudal service.’' 

The Siamese, engaged perhaps with other more important af¬ 
fairs, seem to have allowed the King of Quedah a respite from the 
oppressions with which they had visited him during the few pre¬ 
ceding years, as we do not find any further complaints from Octo¬ 
ber 1811, until August 1813, when he addressed the governor to 
acquaint him, that bn a late occasion when the Bindahara of 
Quedah had been deputed to the Court of Siam, to present one of 
his sons, in order, as he says, to put an end to the long subsisting 
troubles of Quedah, it was determined by the King of Siam and 
his Ministers to attack the country of Perak, and to add it to the 
number of his Majesty’s other tributary states. The correspon- 
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clence of the King of Quedah from this period, namely, August 
1813, until the close of 1818, is principally relating to the con¬ 
quest of Pei'ak, which was long insisted upon by Siam, and at last, 
after various evasive pretences, reluctantly complied with by 
Quedah, as the king expresses himself—I did not go to war with 
Perak, of my own will, but by the orders of the King of Siam, of 
whom I was afraid, and therefore conquered PerakJ' 

The conquest of Perak can be justified by no precedent or ex¬ 
ample, nor by any one circumstance of a palliating nature. It was 
a wanton and most unprovoked aggression, and the execution of 
the odious and unjust measure was forced upon a power too weak 
to refuse compliance with a mandate which it in vain attempted to 
evade. It is but too evident, that there was a deep policy in this 
scheme of the Siamese forcing a power which yet possessed suffix 
dent strength and means, to have made possibly not an unsuccess¬ 
ful defence, if the Siamese proceeded to open hostilities, and which 
would, at all events, have offered considerable resistance, to 
expend it’s men and resources in the subjugation of an inferior 
state, by which itself would fall an easy prey to the ambitious 
of the designing government. The political agent of the Pinang 
Government who proceeded to Perak in 1818, clearly established 
that from the most accurate inquiries he was enabled to make 
there was no tradition of the Perak state ever having sent a 
Eoonga Mas to Siam, or having ever been, in the remotest de¬ 
gree, dependent. The King of Quedah exhausted every topic of 
counsel to persuade the Bajah of Perak to comply, but in vain 
and in reply to the admonitions of the Pinang Government the 
Perak chief said, ^^No such custom has been handed down to me 
from past times, as the sending of a Boonga Mas either to Siam or 
Quedah,” and positively refused compliance. In another letter be 
says, I am a king of the ancient race. I am he who holds the 
Royal Sw’-ord and the Dragon Betel Stand, and the Shell Pish 
which came out of the Sea, which came down from the hill of Se- 
gangtang,’^ and again,—am the oldest of all the kings of these 
parts, such as the King of Siack, Salengore, Rhio, Quedah and 
Tringanu. With respect to the desire of the Kings of Siam and 
Quedah, I cannot consent to it, should war even be the conse¬ 
quence. I must try my strength with them, for such a custom 
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was neither heard of, or attempted to be imposed on Perak. Now 
for the first time the Rajah of Qiiedah demands a Boonga Mas to 
be sent to Siam, in an unaccountable manner. I will not comply 
with this his desire. Had it been usual from time past with 
Perak to send a Boonga Mas to Quedah, or Siam, I should have 
done so, according to ancient custom.’’ In November 1816, the 
King of Quedah’s messenger returned from Siam with a positive 
order to attack Perak. The King of Quedah says,—It greatly 
afflicted me to execute this order. It is not with my good will 
that I attack Perak, nor at all my wish to become an enemy of 
that Rajah, but only to avert mischief from my country.” 

A force was accordingly despatched to Perak by land under the 
Bindahara, or General, and a fleet under the Laksamana, or Ad¬ 
miral. In October 1817, the King of Quedah acquainted the 
Governor of Pinang, that his forces had subdued half the country. 
In June 1818, a confidential Agent of the Pinang Government 
was sent to persuade the Rajah of Perak to comply at once with 
a demand which he had not the power long to resist, but after a 
long stay and numerous conferences, he was unable to obtain any 
satisfactory assurances that he would comply. In September 1818, 
the Quedah forces took complete possession of the Perak country. 
A few months afterwards, the King’s Son, Rajah Mooda, was raised 
to the Throne, and the Boonga Mas, the object of contention, was 
sent to Siam, via Quedah. The old king did not survive many 
months after having made a powerful, but ineffectual resistance. 
Such is the history of the subjugation of the Perak state by Siam. 
It has however been again wrested from the Siamese by the form¬ 
er conqueror, the Rajah of Salengore, who has established the 
King, Tajudin, the lawful sovereign, and he now maintains his 
possessions unmolested for a time, under the continual apprehen¬ 
sion however of a renewal of hostilities from the Rajah ofLigore. 

Soon after the capture of Perak, a lengthened correspondence 
which took place on the subject of throwing open the navigation 
of the rivers Mirbow and Mooda, and extending the Honorable 
Company’s territory on the opposite shore, evinced fully that the 
King of Quedah was under the greatest apprehensions from the 
King of Siam, and fearful of incurring the displeasure of that 
haughty Potentate by making any further cession. Matters 
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continued ratlier more tranquil tlian tliey had been for some time 
after the conquest of Perak ; but towards the close of 1821, they 
began to draw to a crisis, which was, indeed, in a great measure 
anticipated by the Government of Pinang, which having received 
intelligence of hostile preparations on the part of the Siamesej 
communicated the same to the Rajah of Quedah, with a suitable 
admonition and precautionary advice. As early as February 
1821, the Governor thus wrote to the King—I hasten to com¬ 
municate to my friend, that intelligence has reached this place 
from Siam, stating the King of that country to be engaged in the 
equipment of about 6,000 troops destined to march to Quedah* 
This army, it is said, will embark at Bangkok for Sangora, from 
whence it is to march overland. It is further stated, that some 
remissness in the transmission of the Boonga Mas is the reason 
assigned for this measure; it is however not improbable, that as 
the Burmahs have declared war with Siam, this movement of 
the trooj)s of the latter power is in view to avail of the situation 
of my friend’s country and vessels to embark an expedition 
against the Island of Salang. Be this as it may, sincere friend¬ 
ship calls for my immediately communicating the intelligence to 
my friend, as it reached me from a respectable person very lately 
from Bangkok.” 

The King immediately replied to this, that he had heard similar 
rumours, and learning that the Siamese had come to Satool and 
Lingow, about 500 in number; he sent a Pangulu secretly to 
gather all the information he could and he enclosed his report on 
the subject. He says ^‘Relative to the Siamese having a jealousy 
on account of the Company possessing Pinang, it has been so 
for a long time, and I have often communicated it to former 
Governors. My friend notices a report of the coming of the 
Siamese, being occasioned by my not having forwarded as usual 
the Boonga Mas. If this is the cause assigned it is only a 
pretext, because there has been some delay on many former 
occasions ; nor were they angry. The transmission of the Boon¬ 
ga Mas at the present period, has been delayed on account of the 
epidemic sickness.” 

The report alluded to is as follows;—Your Majesty directed 
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your servant to obtain intelligence relative to the Siamese, and 
your servant sent a man named Awon, to buy and sell and pro¬ 
cure such intelligence on the 13th Rabkl-akir, The Chief of the 
Siamese at Lingow, is Chow Rubut, with 300 men and a few 
more, who came on the 19th; at Setool, the headman is TJmboom 
Nongta,. with about 200 men, and on the 19th Rabial-akir, the 
younger brother of the Rajah of Sangora came there with 100 
followers, intending to equip some prows formerly built there, for 
which they have collected the necessary materials. What their 
intentions are is unknown to any of the people of Setool, whom 
they have not ill used. It is understood, however, that a Biirmah 
army is coming to attack the Siamese by way of Trong, Chingow 
and Setool, and the latter say, that all the Burmahs in Siam 
have been sent into their own country. They say also that great 
numhek of Siamese have died of the epidemic sickness, and that 
the Burmahs are taking advantage of this to attack them, in which 
event, they (the Siamese) will send a force to Trong, Kedah and 
Purlis, and if the Burmahs do not fulfill their intended attack, 
they wish to go for the purpose of amusing themselves at Pinang, 
The prows they have built are in Soonghy Baru, My messenger 
obtained this from a relation of the Chief of Umboom Nongta.” 

The disastrous events which followed not many months after, 
and the easy conquest obtained by the Siamese over the Quedah 
people, who \vere quite unprepared and over a country whoso 
resources had been gradually wasted and extracted for a series of 
years, are fully detailed already. 

Prom the foregoing history of the connexions subsisting between 
Siam and Quedah, we cannot fail to come to the conclusion, that 
the conquest of the latter state by the best contrived plans that 
treachery and injustice could devise, can only be regarded as an 
act of the most unjustifiable usurpation and unprovoked hostility, 
and such as loudly calls for the interference of a powerful 
CJovei‘nment like the British. It has lately been observed, in 
allusion to the present state of affairs of Continental Europe, that, 

As the safety of all states depends on the observance of the 
Laws of Nations, all acts done in avowed and systematical 
defiance of its principles, gives a right of war to all states against 
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wrong doers."’^ And it was remarked by one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen of the present day, (Earl Grey). 
admit it is the interest and duty of every member of the common¬ 
wealth of Europe, to support the established system and distri¬ 
bution of power among the independent Sovereignties which 
actually subsist, and to prevent the aggrandisement of any state, 
especially the most powerful, at the expense of another.” The 
turbulent and restless character of the Siamese, and the haughty 
tone of arrogance they have long assumed, united to the consi¬ 
deration of the state of alarm and agitation in which the British 
Settlements have been kept since that power became nearer 
neighbours than formerly, may lead us to doubt whether the 
neutrality observed by the British Government, and founded on 
solid and substantial grounds of expediency under the critical and 
peculiar circumstances of the time, will be preserved for any 
length of time, and it will be matter of consideration, whether,” 
as observed by the Heviewer, if we do not prevent the maturing 
of plans and the approach of dangers which have already unequi¬ 
vocally disclosed themselves we shall not shortly be called upon 
to fight in our own defence.” 

When we advert to the immense quantity of grain, and various 
other stores, which this ill-fated country supplied during a long 
series of years to the Siamese forces, that it was at the same time the 
Granary of Prince of Wales Island, and many of the surrounding 
states, we must form a very favorable estimate of of its resources. 
Mr Light says, and with truth, that little more than the name of the 
Company would be required in declaring the King of Quedah 
under our protection, and his sentiments as well as those of many 
other competent judges of the time, have been given as to the bane¬ 
ful effects of allowing the Siamese to possess themselves of Quedah. 
We have already observed that the Quedah country was captured 
by treachery, and wrested from its rightful sovereign by that very 
power to which it had done homage, and which, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the Law of Nations was bound to protect, instead of oppres¬ 
sing it. We should recollect, that promises of assistance were 
given to the King of Quedah, as a condition of his cession of 
Prince of Wales Island, and that in all correspondence during 

* Eflin])i*rgh Heyiew. No. 70. 
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tliirty-five years, almost every letter concluded with Pinang and 
Quedah are one;’' wo shall be at no loss, therefore, for a just 
pretext for interference, if deemed consistent with the policy 
of the superintending and controuling authorities. If a further 
cause were wanting^ the incessant hostilities, between the Burmahs 
and Siamese in our immediate vicinity, the consequent interrup¬ 
tion of commerce, and the frequent acts of barbarous piracy com¬ 
mitted by the adherents of the contending parties upon peaceable 
British traders, might be assigned with propriety, as a just cause 
for the interposition of the British power and authority at Quedah, 
as a barrier between them and thus <liscourage that incessant war¬ 
fare which has prevailed between these two nations for such a 
length of time. 

The policy and advantage of extending the territory of the 
Honorable Company on the continent opposite Pinang, have been 
warmly argued by some of the Governors of Prince, of Wales 
Island and the subject was ably discussed, particularly by Lieute¬ 
nant Governor Farquhar, in his report upon the island in 1804. 
He gives his sentiments as follows—The advantages to be derived 
I'rora Quedah, are worthy of separate and distinct inquiry, and if 
this island is to be made a great naval depot, the foliowing sug¬ 
gestions may eventually be found ultimately connected with the 
interests of the British Government, In all its extensive plans and 
operations, the British Government of Prince of Wales Island 
should keep in its recollection that the immediate wants of the 
settlement have considerably increased and are likely to become 
greater every day, and government should then advert to the im¬ 
portant circumstance of supplies from Quedah being more within 
its reach, cheaper to the community and subject to fewer failures 
than supplies which, by exertions, might be elsewhere acquired. 
Now as these supplies cannot long be depended upon under the 
])vesent conflicting authorities of five or six brothers and an uncle, 
all equally oppressive and independent, the Company, in order to 
command piovisions for Pinang adequate to any demand, must 
adopt one or other of the following alternatives, viz: 

“ They must take such a share in the politics of Quedah as to 
give such a decided preponderance to Tuanko Pangirari (the pre¬ 
sent king) as will enable him eflectually to curb his brothers and 
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give efficacy to the laws for the security of the Ryots, or they 
must obtain the 144 square leagues opposite this Island, and 
pursue such measures for its Government as promise, with the 
greatest celerity, to be the means of peopling and cultivating it. 
Were my opinion asked in regard to choice of these alternatives, 
I should certainly adopt that which placed Quedali under ou^’ 
controul and management, but both will best secure the object. 

As cheapness of provisions is one of the greatest allurements 
to an increase of population, and as it is from a numerous popu¬ 
lation alone that the Company can expect the price of labour to 
be diminished, as well as a permanent and efficient revenue to 
defray the great expences of their important and extensive plans, 
this object may be considered as of the last importance, and aided 
by peace and quiet, it will soon leave no jungle either on this 
Island or on the Company’s dominion on the opposite shore. 
Taking matters, therefore, on the great scale, the acquiring this 
territory ought never to be lost sight of. The possession of it, 
governed under peculiar laws, reserving the customs and usages 
of the Malays, excepting those that are arbitrary and oppressive, 
in regard to the rights of life and property, would soon render it 
populous and productive of provisions equal to all the wants of 
the Island, provided the Government prohibit for a time all cul¬ 
tivation that interferes with the produce of provisions. This 
modified Malay Government is better suited to the people and 
managed at less ex pence than any other. Their laws will have a 
received sanction. They will with ease and readiness be submitted 
to, and ought therefore to have the preference if a speedy popula¬ 
tion be the object in view. The portion of territory above alluded 
to, would be bounded to the northward by the ridge of Gunong 
Jerai hills from Tanjong Jaga on the west, across the lake to the 
mountains on the east, and thence by a line east and west to the 
confines of Tringano. To the south the defined boundaries would 
be the River Carrian* to the confluence of the River Trase and 
Tamungong-rthen along the River Tamungong to the mountains, 
and thence an east north-east line to the confines of Tringano. 
To the east the boundaries of Tringano, to the west the Sea, 
including all the Islands lying south of the east and west line 


* Krian, 
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from Tanjong Jaga, and those to the northward of a saiith-west 
line from the southern entrance of Carrian Rivor/^ Neithc^^of 
these judicious plans for effectually securing the interests of the 
British settlement were ever adopted, but Governor Bannerman 
in '1818 endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain a much less 
extensive addition than proposed by Lieutenant-Governor Far- 
quhar, to our territory on the opposite shore. 

Colonel Bannerman proposed that the northern boundary should 
be extended from the south bank of the Kwala Mooda,to ten orlono-a 
beyond the north bank of the Kwala Mirbow, but no protection 
being stipulated to the King of Quedah, and his dread of the Siamese, 
although he assigned another cause for the refusal, no doubt prevent¬ 
ed a compliance with the wishes of the Government of Pinang. 

It may not be amiss to advert here briefly to the several objects 
which were expected to he attained by tlie Government of Pinang,. 
in proposing a Mission to the Siam Court a few years ago, not 
one of which was gained by the Embassy under Mr Crawfurd in 
1822. The first commercial object was to secure a continuance 
of the unrestricted importation of supplies of provisions from 
Quedah, on which Pinang had so long depended, as well as from 
other ports and places in the vicinity of Pinang, in any manner 
dependent on Siam. The next objects were to negotiate for a fixed 
and more moderate rate of duties to be levied in all the states under 
■Siam, and particularly Junk Ceylon, to prohibit any exclusive 
monopoly farms, to permit a free navigation of all the rivers on the 
Western side of the Peninsula from their mouths to their sources, 
and to allow an uninterrupted intercourse overland, by means of 
these rirers, with Patani and the tin countries in the interior, with 
Ligor, Singora, and all the ports on the eastern coast. The next 
commercial object was, with a view to encourage the formation 
at Pinang of an emporium or entrepot for the tin produce of Junk 
Ceylon, Patani, and Perak, to obtain some remission of the heavy 
duty levied on the exportation of that article from Junk Ceylon, 
to open a free intercourse with the tin mines of Patani, whence 
large supplies were offered to Colonel Bannerman, and wheie, 
there is no doubt, almost any quantity may be derived through 
the Mirbow, Mooda, and Prye rivers ; and lastly, to prevent, 
through negotiations at Siam, the renewal of the Dutch Monopo- 
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of tin at Perak. The letter of the committee in 1818, shows 
the advantageous means possessed at Pinang for establishing a 
most extensive tin trade from the countries of Tavoy to Colong. 
The average quantity of tin exported from Pinang m the seven 
years preceding 1822, was 16, 300. piculs per annum. A reduce 
lion of the supplies from Junk Ceylon,* and from Perak, in conse¬ 
quence of the war, .as well as the almost total discontinuance of 
the annual produce of 1,000 piculs from Kwala Mooda, has much 
reduced the importation of tin. It was also a part of the plan of 
the present Governor of Pinang, amongst the important objects 
contemplated, and too numeroiis to detail^ to turn the views of thq 
Siamese Court to the great advantage and practicability of cori-i 
ducting an almost direct overland trade between Pinang' and 
tlieir territories, along the Gulph of Siam, by a route across the 
Malayan Peninsula, or more to the northward across the Isthmue 
of Kraw, which is said by one authority to be only 20 leagues 
broad,• and it is said by some to be only half a degree broad., 
Forrest says, that from Pandang Pandang point o-n the Southera 
side of the Trang River, it is only two days journey to Singora, 
in- the Gulph of Siam. Between Ligor;.8ingora/and Trang and 
the territories of Quedab, a regular commumcation hae long been 
maintained by means of elephants, but the passage, which oceupies 
six or eight days, might probably he rendered much more easy and, 
expeditious if the roads were.itnproved. 

Amongst the political objects^i the pemisaion to form an esta-i 
blisbment at Junk Ceylon Was particularly insisted upon, and 
also to obtain tbe cession of the Island of Parikour, near the 
mouth of the Binding River. . Relative to this plan, the Hono^ 
rable Resident remarked—The chance of the Butch at any* 
time hereafter renewing their establishment at a place so imme¬ 
diately in tbe vicinity of thiaport as Perak, and the convenient 
situation of the Island for collecting the tin of that c'ountryj and 
for preventing piratical fleets seeking shelter in the numerous 
creeks and rivers in that quarteri have been urged in support of 
the measure. If this can be obtained without any chance of 
future collision with the Dutch clairiis, it: will certainly not prove 
the least advantage in favor of Pankour that its occupation, 

• Tuckey^a Maritime Geography, p, 220. 
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should it ever take place, cannot entail any expencc on the Hono*, 
rablo Company.” 

Not one of the above numerous and important objects was 
attained; the Ambassador was received with distrustand jealousy, 
and it would appear, by the accounts which have been published^ 
that nothing more was obtained than a promise not to raise the 
present duties; and that the arrogance of the Siamese and impe¬ 
diments to a free trade have rather been increased than diminished 
by the mission. In a work lately published in Calcutta, profess¬ 
ing to give an authentic account of the mission,* it is stated An 
engagement has been entered into, not to raise the duties beyond 
their present amount, but the word of the Siamese is not to be 
relied upon, and they are only anxious for our trade, that they 
may commit extortion upon it in their own way. That way is 
this; they give a public order for a free trade, and a secret one 
mol to deal with the persons so offered a free trade, under a penalty 
of stripes and fines,” and it is afterwards mentioned by the same 
author,t that By the treaty entered into with the Siamese, the 
free admission of British commerce is stipulated for, an engage¬ 
ment entered into that the present duties, amounting generally to 
8 per cent shall never be raised, and a pledge given of cordial 
assistance from the officers of Government. The great object of 
our Government was to secure such a free trade as is granted to 
the Chinese, but this could not be brought about, without entering 
into such political relations with the Siamese, as are at variance 
with the known principles of moderation acted upon by our 
Indian Administration,” so that we are in fact in the same pre¬ 
dicament as before the mission. There is no doubt, that the 
Siamese having tong found the advantages and profit of admitting 
British subjects to trade at Bangkok, however they may appear 
to be and really are averse to our political interference, will 
always find it their interest to carry on an extensive commerce 
with us, without which the country would soon suffer the greatest 
inconvenience. They have few or no manufactures and for ages 
past have been dependent upon the English for their supplies of 
clothing, opium, &c, and if there was no demand for their sugars, 

* Phipp^s Shipping and Commerce of Bengal, p. ^55, 

t XUd^ p. ioy. 
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their pepper, tin, rice, salt, artd various other commodities which 
are carried to the British settlements, and to Europe, the country 
would soon be reduced to -.poverty. We may be assured there¬ 
fore, that, however the Siamese may assume a lofty tone and 
pretended indifference to the British trade, they are too sensible 
of its importance to wish any limitation of it, and though it may 
be possible, that they would rather not see any of our smart ships 
in their ports, from an apprehension that we have designs.upon 
them, and there may be spies taking an account of their resources 
and population^ still they are aware that the active^ industrious^ 
and numerous Chinese settlers, would always carry on an exten-. 
sive trade in their junks to the British Settlements. 

Seeing that negotiations are of little or no avail with the 
Siamese, it may perhaps be a matter of consideration, whether the 
British Government should longer delay asserting its rights, and 
evincing to the impmous power of Siam, that however desirous it 
has hitherto been to cultivate a good understanding, and promote 
the interests of commerce, it cannot admit of any indignities or 
encroachments, which the interference with an old Ally, the refu¬ 
sal of every reasonable proposal for the amelioration of our com¬ 
mercial intercourse, the ungracious reception of the Ambassador, 
and barbarous treatment of British subjects, sufficiently indicate a 
deliberate and determined disposition to impose upon the British 
Government. A very small force would be adequate for the pro¬ 
tection of our Ally, for the Siamese are not altogether ignorant of 
our power, and would tremble when they saW a determination to 
support the King of Qiiedah. The king would no doubt volun¬ 
tarily relinquish any claim to pecuniary assistance, and his reve¬ 
nues, Under an improved system of Administration, with the ai4 
of a British Resident, conversant with the language, manners, and 
institutions of the Malays, would not only be fully adequate to 
the support of his independence and dignity, but for defraying the 
expenses of the subsidiary establishment granted him by the Bri¬ 
tish Government. 

The advantages of such a Connexion are too manifest to be dila¬ 
ted upon. Thousands of poor people would be raised from misery 
and slavery to comfort, the Island of Pinang would be plentifully 
supplied with provisions of all sons for its own consumption, for 
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His Majesty’s and the Honorable Company's ships^ and the 
Biimerous vessels touching at the islands, the traders would be 
secure in continuing their adventures to Quedah and the adjacent 
states, piracy would cease in a great degree, and the Honorable 
Company might reap immense advantages from the tin mines of 
Patani, and the Mountains of Quedah, which abound with Tin 
ore. A very intelligent native who came from Banca, and surveyed 
the tin mines up the Kwala Mooda, declared, that the produce 
might in a few years be rendered fully equal to Banca, and pffer-r 
ed to establish a colony of miners, but was prevented by the exor¬ 
bitant demands of the king, who wished to have one-half of all the 
produce. There is no question the Siamese would speedily be 
reconciled to the British possessing Quedah, and a lucrative over¬ 
land commerce might, after a proper understanding, be established 
to an almost unlimited extent.* " In the commencement of our 
political connexion with the Siamese Government," says Mr Craw- 
furd, a firm tone and vigorous conduct will be indispensibly 
requisite* The Siamese are surrounded by weak neighbours, 
whom they have subjugated, and to whom they dictate without 
resistance. This, and their great ignorance of all foreign nations, 
has rendered them, although essentially weak and puerile, avari¬ 
cious, vain and arrogant to such an extreme, as to fancy themselves 
nothing less than the very first nation on the globe. These un¬ 
founded pretensions mislead them so egregiously, that it is scarce¬ 
ly safe even to attempt to conciliate them, and thus the most 
moderate policy on the part of other nations, will always be in 
danger of being construed by them into timidity and apprehension 
for their own power* From personal experience of their singular 
and impracticable character, it is now ray firm conviction, that 
had the circumstances of the time warranted the Pinang Govern¬ 
ment in promptly repelling even by military force, the threatened 
invasion of the island, the partial invasion of the opposite coast, 
and the threatening and arrogant language of the Government of 
Ligore, that the fears of the Siamese Court would have induced it 
to have made ample atonement, to have retracted its steps, to have 
withdrawn its force from Quedah, and even forborne in future 
from meddling in the affairs of that state." 

* Mr Crawfard’s report of his Mission to Siam, 
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Having declared Quedah under our guardianship, it might be 
proper, in order to tranquillize the other Malayan states to the 
southward, and to give confidence and an impetus to the revival 
of a daily languishing commerce, to declare their independence 
also, and the mere knowledge of the avowed protection of the 
English, would prevent the possibility of any foreign invasion. 
In my judgment, not a soldier of the Company would be re¬ 
quired to defend them. Proper boundaries would be defined for 
their separate governments, and treaties entered into binding them 
against any encroachments upon their neighbour’s territory or 
domain. Commercial alliances might also be formed. These 
treaties should be calculated to establish a mutual confidence, 
founded on a community of interests, and a sense of reciprocal 
benefits resulting to all parties concerned from such an alliance, as 
suggested long since by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar. There 
is no doubt all the different states, from the unequivocal disposi¬ 
tion of the chiefs, and their respect and attachment to the British 
Government would readily accede to measures so well calculated 
to secure their own interests. Possessing then a controulling in¬ 
fluence over the several states of. Quedah, Patani, Perak and 
Salengore, by the Pinang Government on one side, and Singa¬ 
pore holding a commanding interest over Johor, which might be 
extended to Pahang, Packanja, Tringano, and Callantan on the 
other, the whole Malayan Peninsula, comprehended within the 
circumscribed limits which I have assigned, would be under our 
influence, without involving the Honorable Company in one far¬ 
thing of expence ; the riches of the Mines would be drawn forth, 
and the valuable products with which that fertile tract abounds, he 
made subservient to the purposes of general commerce, a more 
extensive demand for our manufactures would be created, and 
peace and tranquillity, the object of all good governments, restor¬ 
ed. It would still be advisable to form a small establishment 
upon the island of Pankour, to put an effectual stop to piracy in 
the Straits, to collect the tin from Perak and Salengore, and to 
aflPord provisions and assistance to small native traders between 
Singapore and Pinang, and particularly the numerous vessels from 
the East Coast of Sumatra, a branch of commerce which merits 
the greatest encouragement. Having established, as has already 
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been done^ friendly relations with the numerous states fi’6nt 
Diamond Point to Siack on the East Coast of Sumatra, the 
fertile countries on either side of the Straits would then be per¬ 
petually pouring into the British Settlements, their precious stores, 
like the incessant rolling down of the waters by the numerous 
rivers with which both coasts are interested. 

In extending our protecting influence to Qiiedah, and declaring 
the other Malayan States under our guardianship against foreign 
invasion, we acquire a vast increase of Colonial Power without 
any outlay or hazard, and we rescue from oppression, a countless 
multitude of human beings who will no dodbt become attached 
and faiiliful de))endatits 3 We protect them in the quiet pursuits 
of commerce, and give life and energy to their exertions. We 
shall acquire for our country the valuable products of those 
couhtries, without those obnoxious impositions under which we 
formerly derived supplies from the West Indies. As it seems 
generally allowed," says Lieutenant Governor Parquhar, who 
formerly presided at this Island, that a trade between a manu¬ 
facturing nation, and another having few manufactures, sitid rich 
in native productions, is advantageous to the former, and 
Western India bears that relation to the Eastern Archipelago, a 
trade with them must be advantageous to us. The riches of 
Sumatra and Borneo certainly equal either Brazil or South 
America, and possess the advantage that they may be acquired 
by a sale of our manufactures without the disadvantage of 
capital, or precarious speculation, or expenditure of the hurriau 
species which American mines require." But the riches of Suma-; 
tra and Borneo are not much superior to those of the Malayari 
Peninsula, the mountains Of which are one continued bed of tin orej 
the finest gold is procured from Pahang 5 pepper, rice, sugar, 
rattans, ivory &c. in abundance. In considering the policy of 
declaring the independence of the states on the Malayati Peninsu¬ 
la, South of the Island of Junk Ceylon, we should look to the 
))ossibility, in the event of our delaying to do so, of the re-establish¬ 
ment of foreign influence at Tringano, Callantan, or any of the Ports 
on the Eastern Side. The French, the Americans, or the Dutch 
may possibly anticipate us. It must be remembered too, that the 
Dutch claim, and now exercise Sovereignty over, the extensive 
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Islands of Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, Bancn, a great 
part of Sumatra, and, in fact, appear to be aiming at the entire 
possession of the Eastern Archipelago. The British Government 
at present possess only two small islets, and an almost useless post 
on Sumatra, 

If the Malayan Peninsula too, shall fall a prey to the ambitious 
aggrandizement of the Dutch, or even Siamese, the British 
Government will scarcely have a foot in this quarter on which to 
stand.* Timely precautions are assuredly advisable and necessary ; 
a little longer delay in asserting our rights and putting a stop to 
farther encroachments, may be attended with the most baneful 
consequences to British interests, and be hereafter only an unavail¬ 
ing source of regret. We should not overlook that the Dutch 
have almost excluded the admission of our manufactures exported 
from the British Settlements in this quarter, into Java or any of 
the places under their government, for the duty of 24 per cent 
assuredly amounts to little short of a prohibition. If the Dutch 
are permitted to proceed as they have lately done, they will have 
the sole and entire commend of the eastern trade, which heretofore 
was enjoyed, in a great degree, by the Merchants of Pinang and 
Western India, which materially benefited the commerce of Bri¬ 
tish India, and which added considerably to the revenues of the 
Company and the State. 

• This was written before the Treaty of 1824, between Great Britain and Hol¬ 
land by which the former became hound not to interfere with Sumatra and tlie 
latter not to interfere with the Malay Peninsula. The nature of our intercourse 
with Siam, also, has assumed a very different aspect from what prevailed when 
Anderson wrote, and is now as friendly as it was then the reverse. (1856.) 
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THE GAMBOGE TEEE.* 

The Gamboge plant or tree is woody, with thick ovate leaves, 
and the natives say that it sometimes grows to be 18 inches in 
diameter, though generally less, reaching a great height. The 
plant is not cultivated, but grows wild like the sugar maple in the 
forests of America, At the commencement of the rainy season 
parties of the natives go out in search of the trees, and finding one 
of the proper size they make a spiral incision in the bark on two 
sides of the tree, at the base of which they place joints of barabu, 
into which the sap percolates, day by day, for months. It is at 
first a yellowish fluid, hardening gradually into a viscous and then 
into a solid state. In the viscous state its fracture is glistening 
like crystal. In this consists the whole process of its preparation 
when pure, and on the spot where it is gathered it sells for only 
4, 5 to 6 ticals per picul. It hardens in the bambu. 

The common means of adulteration is rice flour or the bark of 
the tree pulverized, but this last is apt to impart a greenish tinge. 
Sand is also added. 

The flow^ers are said to resemble those of the egg^plant'^ and 
the fruit to be small and globular. Accounts differ as to the sea-i 
son of gathering the gum. Some persons say they have been 
accustomed to gather it in the rainy season while others say they 
collect ib in the dry season. A good tree generally yields 
enough of sap to fill three joints of bambu, 18 to 20 inches long 
and 1^ inches in diameter. The trees are said to grow on both 
high and low land. If the trees are tapped every year it shortens 
their lives, but when the gum is only drawn every alternate year 
they do not appear to suffer injury and last for many years. 
There are several kinds of trees which produce substances resem'* 
bling gamboge, but they differ essentially from it. 

Although Kamboja is the appropriate locality of the plant, 
there are at present large forests of it in the province of Chantibun 
in Siam. It does not grow in Kamboja so far north as Mata- 
bong. The name is unquestionably derived from the native name 
of the place of its original discovery, which should be written in 
accordance with both Kambojan and Siamese usage—Kambuja. 
Hence the Portuguese ^^Gutta Kambuja'^ ‘^Kambuja drops.’' 
The Siamese call it Rbng, sounding the o as in cone but shorter. 

* This account of the Gamboge tree is-taken from a memorandum furnished in 
1850, by the late Eevd J, Taylor Jones, of Bangkok, to Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. 
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CHAP. VI. ENQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND RELATIONS OP 
THE TIBETO-BURMAN AND MONTANAM PORMATIONS. 

Sec. 5 (contd.). The Miscellaneous Glossarial Affinities of tlie Tibetan Dialects 
amongst themselves and with Chinese and Scythic. 

Sec. 6. The glossarial connection between TJltraindo-Gangetic and Tibetan. 

Sec. 7. The forms and distribution of the Chino-Himalaic ITumerals in China, 
Tibet, India and Ultraindia, considered as illustrative of the ancient relations and 
movements of the tribes of this Province, and of the secular changes in their 
glossaries. 

NOTICE. 

A renewed examination of each of the Qangetic and Ultrain- 
dian vocabularies by itself and of the relations amongst the differ¬ 
ent groups, which I have made since sections 6 and 6 were print¬ 
ed, has greatly extended my knowledge of the forms of the com¬ 
mon roots and their transfer from dialect to dialect. The results— 
including corrections and additions to these sections—-will find a 
place in a later section. 

After the first part of section 7 was printed, the great historical 
importance of the numerals induced me to reconsider them as ex* 
haustively as I could, and to construct a full comparative table in 
accordance with my analysis. The previous remarks on the 
numerals both in this Section, (pp. 116 to 125) and in Secs. 6 (pp. 
16 to 20 ) and 4 , are now to be read subject to the corrections 
which will be found in the latter part of this Section (p. 126 to 
the end.) The chief of these is the transfer of the liquid in 4 and 
in some names for 6 and 8, from the dual to the unit series, and 
the establishment of the trinal character of the Chinese system 
up to 7. 


February j 1857. 


J. R, L. 
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PAi^T II, CHAP. VI, SEC. 5 {Continued)^ 

COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF HORPA. 
a, Bhoiian. 

1. Atr^ pu rvD, ThncVjo w-/).zvn, Bhoriaw hi«<r ma. 

2. Ant S‘hhxtu Thochu tu /;A>a, Manyak ba ra b, Gyarung X:o*roii:f 
Bbf>t. rna. 

3. Arrow hiU, B. m dab, da, T. j&A, Takpa m-Ia* 

6. Boat .9 ra. B ^ ru. 

7 Bone, rera, T ri-pat. The others are broad, rus, ro, rha. Lei* 
giao re. r-*, iu, ro, Drav. eioma &c, 

12 Day nye Ip, G nyp, 'I'^kpa nypn ti. B. nyin vy\ mo, 

>14. Ear, nv", T. rukh, B. r na, Chepaog do, Kar* cbo. 

15. Earth k cha, B. sa- • 

16, Eay s i?anKa. B. s gooira. 

17 Elephant lamo.cbhen, G. laog-cbbeD, Sukpa lhabo-cbe, B, 
lanff cb j' (('b ) 

19, Father, apa. M. Takpa apa. B. pba. 

20, tire u ‘ikb’. B* idp. Aka u mah (Ch-) 

21, Fish, hya, B oya. Lhop. ngya. 

22 hlower, meto, M. Tf.kpa menio, B 

23. hoot k*>, B r-kantr pa^ Manip a khn. Yonoa /rrt^-kong &c (Ch.) 
2o Hair .spu, B. .s. u. 'I’akpa po, M. roui, Dbinnal fr«i fu(Cb) 

26. Hand 'ba. B. lagj?a, Takpa Ja> M. Up cht' Lh»>p. h pa, G» 

to vak, yak. 

27. Head, gho, B oigo, Gyar., Naga ia ko ; Takpa gok ti, Maoip. 
k' k 

28. Hoy vab, M. wah, Takpa pba, B pbair, pbak- 

29 Horn, k ton -bo. ra, T. rsk, M ru bu, Takpa ro ha^G. ia to; 

Garn ko roxm Sonw gu ro &c. 

32. Iron, cho, G \ho ro, T. snr too, Sokpa ibii roar, B /cbaga, cbbya, 
Ypoib. to p, li p, Morflr. tu CD or, te m-ur, tbu m ar, Soaheli cbo»m ar, 
K‘‘r»*a SUV. Obin tbi»r, thi. 

33. Leaf, ha la’. T- kpa b la p, TK ]o ma, 

36, Afonkey znro d*' B »(>. cvn. Gr ti. 

37. Moon ' s lik no. G. Hi Ip. chi !e’, T U\ M Ibe’, B. g la va, da. 
wa, Tbe Biiroa form appears tf» prea^rve an archaic cons fioal softtned 
in G , T, and M into tbe abrupt accent Cotnp. Ohio, ngtat, Samoiedo 
i ret, i.T‘d«. ('.hnkrbi ira Ink. BaKai lago, Merileka. 

88. Mother aroa, R., M , T. aroa. 

39- Mountain rr’-mn, B , T ri (Cb ) 

40. Month ya, B . T. kba. G ti khe, M. ye^ha. Ch. (Ch.) 

42 Name s wpv, B , G , M roinj? 5 Takp« royeog, 

44. Oil roar.nak. B A-bro roar, T. kya roar. 

45. Salt chha’, B rt^ba. 

51. Snake phrt. G hha bri, T bri t/r. B s brol. 

52. Star s grr*. B. ka» ma, M* kra*. Burin* krf* 

54. Situ gna, B nyi^wio, 

55 Tiaer ^ ibU, B s tag, tak. 

56. Tooth. »*yo, R so. 

00 . Yam, 20, B» do va^ ihomrna^ 
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d, Chinese. 

4. 3ird gyo, C. cbto. 

5. Blood, C. aye. (B., T., and M. have the broad form 

tbak, aah &c ) 

J(L Cow oaao.on^ A, C. ngoi, also Lbd, Mod.| G. nye nyi, Burm. ngu 

18. Bye. mo, Ch cook* M^'O naot, 

[i7> 23i 25» 39 and 40 are Bhuti •'Chinesej OQaking the entire nttin* 

ber of Chinese words 10.] 

c Bion-Bhotian. 

(9, n, 13 and 34 are Bl>oiian in roo ). 

9 Cat. cho la* M, ma cheu. The la’ is fonnd in T. to chi, B, byr« 
la, N. I’angkal la me. The cho, chea appears to be a broad form of thi^ 
Thochu chi,, Bbor. si of si mi. The IVlaring tong, Eboibo tong kan, is 
the same root. Pr<»bably also it is found in the IViaiiipurlan ia khu, khu* 
bai, a khu. bt, sa kbwu, Hger. The byi, me, mi, bi, but in the above 
words iH a ereneric term for quadrnped. 

H- Crow, kale, M. kali, 8okpa khere, Mlshnrii tsa.kla, Channph* 
khala, Garo koura, Serpa has ka lak (Bhot ab lak, Gyar. ta b-rok) Sansk, 
kara«ta. ? root kara. kala &c. hJock. 

13. Dog, kata’, Koriak gotian. Hind, kutta, Austr. kola (see (Vlanyak) 

24. Goat chhe, T. M. tsab, G. ku so, Chepang mi cha, Dhim. ee- 
Cha, Aka sba.bam &c 

30 Horse, rhi, ryi. Sokpa ma ri, T, ro’, Qr. ho ro’, M. ho ro\ hto^ 
(XJgr. lo. In, log). 

31. House hyo, Karen bi, Mon he, bien. 

34. Light s pho, Mon Anam sa wang &c, Tak. wot, M. wu’, T. oik. 
(root Scythic). 

35. Man uzth, Deor. Oh. mo si, Kyo ma shi. N. Tangk. pa sa, Jili 
M sang. Naga me sung, Sola » sug, Fin sbiesr, Yukahiri kan shi, Turk, 
ki Hhi* Lesgiart chi. Abasian ka tzha. 

41. Mosquito, va^ia, Karen patso, Kambojan muS| Sansk. masba&ff 
(« common root forjftg &r.) 

43. Night, s pha, Manipuri Dialects maya, mea, Samoiede po. 

46. Bioer. hra% T. cha bra’, M. dya’, Tablung Naga liaog, Miklf 
lang pi, (Jhatnphung urai (see "Water). 

47 . Boad. che’, Angami Naga chah. 

49. Skin gla, M. gra’, (.^^la, ^.ra see Thocbu), Mozome-ApgamJ 
bi khafj Sindh., Hind, kbai, Osiiak kur parga, Lesg kuli. Malay &C« 
Jkuiit 

40 . ^ky' ko. 

53. S.ione r game. The gatK root is Common, but with 1 as the final* 
Fin has kiw. 

57 , Tree, nab, Mon ka non, Aino nyh, Pashtu ona. 

58. rhava. 

69. Water. bra% Chepang lang, Nankowry rak, Newar Yenis. la, 
dok, ur> ul, Turk. yrrat8eh,ir-inak, 

COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THOCHU. 

a. Bhotian, 

1. Air. mo zya, H. pu rya, B. laog ma; Manipari ma in See* 

2. AnL 
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S, Arrow* 

6* Biood. Rft*, IVT, glia** B, »liak, (Tuuaros akok sho, epj? nl, eho-wa), 
Sio^fu sail B otia zi, zais* L mlm )ak ehuk-p^K (CuiBp. fVaier di>k Ya¬ 
ms. dak. »ak See. KainbiJ^iD turnup. 

7 Bone ti pat. 8. tvs-pa. Bar, r^ra Tbe 8lend<>r form is not 
fouad in tMher 1', —U. vocaoulanes, t ive Lepcha a ih^ t, boi it is 2:^1. 
SQoiede ly, Ufi:rian ty, Caucasian (i ka, and u also occurn in As^net^ia* ri 
Tara«?a, li-d Erob. n Bulor, Toe doubi<^ posif resemblea that of th« 
CraUa la/a ti The d uble Hurpa re-ra resemble the Caucatiian lo-l, and 
Komrcnai iu-lori the original of the last being probably the T.—U# loog^ 

9 Cat. lo-chi (see Horpa), 

1*3. Crow, nyag-tiyo, Bh. sp, ab-Tak, Charnphung ebag-bak, Ra- 
kboiiig tchag- 2 w, Mishmi tsak-ia, Siugphu takha, (>aro dakha, Bodo 
doukba, tauka. 

13. J>ay khwa*, Bh. khyi. The alender form is the most common 
in the south I he u or to is preserved in the Barman khwej Singph. 
kwi. The rauc. gwai resembles the I hochu form. 

15. Barthm zi-p, Bh. sa, G. se'f Jfap zi, tsi, Ch. ti &c*, Sam. 
tochia, ja, Turk sir. 

30. Fire, me% Bh. ma. me. 

25. Hair, grong, Bb. kra 

26. Hog. pi, Bh. pbag, Chepang piak. 

27. Horn, rak, Bh. ra, Chai.gio to^z-rong, XJraon wa-rag, Ultr. 
rang kc, 

31. House. ki\ Ph. khyim, Sunw, khi, Kar. hi, 

34. Light, uik, Bh. hvio. 

43. Nu/ne. r-ina% Bh. ming, Naga-Manip. niing, mang, man. 

43. Bight, a-sha, Bh. rw-tshan-Twt?, 

47. Road g-rp, Gyar. f-ri, bh lam, M. ^a^ 

48 . Aafr.,che% G. chhe, M- cbe\ bh tsha, chha, Horp. chha% Tak- 


pa tsa , 

49. Skin, ra-pi, Bh. pag-pa. (The ra may be the Horpa g-la, M. 
fl«ra'), Singpbo, Karen phi, .Murmi di-bhi, Mozome Angami bi-khar, 
Bodo bi-gur, Garo bi-giJ, Yuma moe-jiik, Ch. phi. 

51. Snake, bri-vi, H., G. also slender* Hh. «-biuI. 

66. Tooth swe% G. fi-swe, Bh so. Burm., Murmi swa, Ch. ch'hui 
khi, Ugr sbu-pan. 

57 Tree, gwo-zosi, Gr. sbi, M. sa-jJoA, Bk. f-jon-shing, ihin-dong^ 
Ch, shi. 

69, Water* chah. Bh. chhu. 

b, Chinese, 


18. Bge. kan, Ch. gan, Drav. kan. 

23. Flower, lam-pa^, Ch. la, hua, Kar, kha. 

85. Man. na’, Auam ugoe, Ch. lang, male, ang, nan, hiuhand (See 
10, 13,16, 44, 65 ) 

c. Non^Bhotian. 

4. Bird- inar-u?a, Drav. par-m, Angarai Naga para, Samoieda 
mari-nune, Osetio rnar-g, Pasbtu mir-ge, Hind, mtir-gb, 

6. Boat, phya, ? p-ia Tibeto-Ultr. Car Nicobar Las ap. 

10. Cow gwa% Fashtu ghwa, Lau ngua, Mon nua, Lhop, »go, 
Chin, ngui, go &c. 
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1*2. Day, styak-Io, Lepcha aak-Di, (sttw, M-chak, Limbo, sl(y, tarn* 
sak-pa,) 

14 Ear, rmkh, Karen naku« N. Tangh nakor, Misbmi nakro, 
Limbu neko, <'h Tibetu-lJlt. ua [Fin,jr«ce, nak, nyaku] 

16. Egg. kvwosr (? ki-vvost ^Vgg-^-bird”, bird fciingh. wu, Naga 
yo, egg Newar kbyen, Ugrian ai biam khoi 

19. Father ai Uirnan ai 

21. Fish izha’, Yenw. \ isyn, isse, Aino zis-i, U^r zen, Mong sa^ 
ga-sun ; Nias* Pa^erisa*, Philip isda, si<la, sira. 

^ 22. Flow r. lain-i*n’, rii. la, hua, Kar. jiha, Garo, Ynma par &c, 

23, Foot, jako, Tai k njak, Guru foot jak, Kasia Afl-jat, Simang 
cbat, 

24- Oont M. tsali (see Ilnrp.) 

25fl. Hair, liom-pa, Ugr. yop, Samoiede hopt, Turk, mui, Ultr. sons, 
song, Lepoba aclmm. 

266. Hair, kachu, ‘^ok. kecbi-^e, Kon’ak ketscbu-gui, Sanskrit 
kesha; Nasra kofbo, Knr. kbosu. 

26. Hand. jtpa% Magar hut piak, Turkishsbar-bag, Manip. 
D. pang, pan, ban. 

27. Head, kapat; Tomp Sam. liojjt, Ugr. upat, opta &c, 

Intlo-Enr kopf, hol'd, caput, kapala &c. 

30. Horse, ru’, G , M , ho-ro', H. rhi (Ugr lo, see Horpa ) 

S2. Iron, sormo, Garo shur, Bod shor, chur, Dliirn ebir; Korea 
guy, Tangus solo, zhila &:c., Sam. somhia^a, ^uaheli chumar (see Hor- 
pa*) 

^ 33. Leaf, thromjt??, ? Tib. lomn, Ugr. lop, lop^o &:o. 

36, Ihonheyy wal-si, Sok[)a niewdiu, Sinfirpho we (tfi is man in Horpa 
v-zih, and ti is monkey in Gyar.) Ctmp. Naga si-mai, mui-nak, Ahor, 

*^"”37. Moon, cliha^ ?nkpn sara, Yenis. chaip, Manip. Aacliang, Milcb 
^i7-fchang, Garo ja ^‘star’' Chin, tb'he, Karen sba &c.) 

^ 38, Mother, oii, Osm. Turk, uua, Ugr. awai, Sam. eo, Manip. D. noa, 

Mountain, sp^a^ (? 5-pya), Sokp. tava, Turk tapa, tuba, nba, 
oba, tope, Manip /aphung, bom. 

40 Mouth, dzukh, Venis. 6-yiik-kon, Sam., lick, Catic. haku, 
Kamsc.b. >^lHik-sb«, fsch-pa, Koriak shek-shen, Ugr. shus, &c, Fin su, 
flun &c , ^ bin. siii &e 

41, MosqnifOy benp. ('Ihe labial root, sipgle or reduplicated, jb" 
m/JsquUo fly. bee &c n» many languages. 

44, Oil. cbii g-yu. < h yu. 

45, Piaintain, .sa r m i. 

46, River, dia-Ara', H. bra, Kiranti, Sam. tacba-ga, ja-cha^ cha* 

; Tunjr. amar; bera &<*; Sambawa brang. 

60, %/. mahto, M. me’, G /w-mon, teu-menn- 

62, btar, gbada, Misbmi karlang ,(? Bbot. po kar.) 

63^ gh‘d-opi; S«;kpa chbijo, l akpa gor, Many* wnbi 

64^, Sun. mun; O. mon. Gurung mun, Singplm &c mu, Mill 
tfa-mur; Fin pni-w;a, pew, Sad fi 

65, Tiger, klio, < h bu, Gyami khu, G. kong, Ultj. kva, 4&C* 

68, Yiilage, weklia,G.* wukbyut 

69, Jam^ jyab» 
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InrBNOIiOGT OF THB WDO-FACIFIO IStAMDS. 
COUFASATIVB VOCABULARY OF GYABUN«. 

a. Bhotian. 

«• Ani, Shot, grogwa, Gyar. /forok ; Takpa rok-eo. 

4. Mira, B. byu, (x. pye-pye, Takpa p\ a. 

6. Boat^ B. ^ru, G, Aru. 

7. Bom, B. ruripa, G. sya-rbu, (Manip sa-ru). 

11. B. aiiak, G. ;«brok. 

12. Bny, B. nyin^o, nyimo, G. nye, pish-ue fpish Chin 1 

13. Bog, B. khyi, G. klii fCh, khian], ^ 

J4 Ear, rna, na, G. tiriw (Angami Nag. anye) [Ch. ngi, lil. 

15 Earth, sa, Gr. se^ ® ^ ^ ^ ^ 

17. Elephant, B. 2:lang-chen, G. lang-cbben [C'h. cbbjai.g], 

18 . Ege, mig, mik, [Cbineae mok], G ^ui-myek, tom-myck 

{the Ga form is also Burin.] ** j f J 

19. Father, B. pha, pa/a, G. ^tfpe Burm. pbae [Ch. pe, be]. 

20. Fire, B. ma, me, G ^'mi [('bin. we, Aino abe, Fin. bi^ com]- 

21. tish, B. nya, nga, G. cbu-ngyo. 

26. Hand, B lagpa, G fayak, Naga dak, yak. 

27. Head, mgo, go, G. ^ako. 

29 Horn, B. ra, O. ^^zru. 

31. Houte, B. khyim, G rbhem. 

35- J\ian, B. mi, G. ^zrmi [Fin mis, Cauc. mi, me, ma, Galla mi], 
36. Monkey, H. G. a//e-pri. 

87. Moon, B. ^Inua, daiea, G. ^Mle, c^ileb, M. Ibeh. 

38. Mother. B ama, G, ^cmcio [Ugro-Kuril. &c]. 

40. Mouth, B kha, G' ^ikhe [Ch. kbau, Yenis ko, Semit kho &c], 
42. Name, ming, G firming 

47 Boad, B. lam, laai, G. tri, Thocbu prih, (Karen itle, Khari 
ISaga ndi). 

48. Salt, B. tsha, cbha, G. chbe. {'^am.-si, sa^, CTgr. j«ow. sal], 

61. Snake, B. abrul, deu, (M. bru, Takpa mrui), G. khahxi 
H. phri. T. bripi. 

63. Stone, B. rdo, do, G. vugu, (Ultraind. lung, long &c). 

64. Sun, B. nyijTia, G, Aim*. 

66. Tooth, B, so, G. tiswe (Burtn), 

67. Tree, B. (jon^shing, G. sbi, I hinesesbi, chang &c. Kamch* 

69. Water, B, < bhu, G. ft'chi, Takpa •hhi, {Chin, chuij. 

60. Yam, B. thoma, G., ^eten, 

h. Chinese^ 

3, 6, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18,20, 26, 47, 62, 66. 

c. Non^Bhotian^ 

1. Air, ; Burman gr. taW, kaW, kh\i, le, Turk <yel, ITgr. il, 10- 
il» 2 a &c. [‘‘Wiud^ Turk, il, dii, yiJ, seJ, Ugr. ^al, <ul, ^uuJi &c.] 

3. Arrow, A£pi ; Garo phi* 

6. Blood, #ashi, Gy ami aye. Nag. New. sij Chin^ chine. [1'ib thak]* 
9^ Cat, /arhu (? a mi»/»rint). 

10. <aw, Tiye-nye’, Gy ami neu, nyeu, ('h^ ngni, {Turk, ona, ina]- 
16. Egg^ Aitan, Gy ami chi-tun, bin. tan, Anam, N-Uitr. ting. 

22. Flower, tau-dcn ; Kas, «n-tin. 

23. FaqI, tami, Takpa toi, Uhanglo bi, Naga manip. chapi^ 
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phai, wang-, Milch, hfing, Nipal Dial, pali, bele Sec., A?ooft-s. val, wai 
Malag. fe, pe, Indo.Eur. parf, pe.?, foo/ &c., Ugrian p%a, Sam. /obol, 

24.. Gonf^ ^/7«o (“pe Manyak), 

25. Hair, tarn\, Khyenfir inang, A«on oil, niri&c. 

26. Hoff, ki, Abcr ik, Naga ak, Gyami tiko, Ch. ti, chi. 

33. Leaf, tai mek. 

39. Mountain, tavet. Mongal dybe, Turk, taw &c (sea Manyak). 

43. 'Night, /odi, Angamt Naga ti zi, asang dzi, Turk, tin Mong. si, 
suni &c. 

46 JRirer, /ichi, Takpa cbhi (see JVafer). 

49, SJein, /idri, Dhimal dole, Turkish diri, dari* tire &c., Ugf. 
tonl &C. 

50. Skg, iumoe, ten mean, T. mahfo, M. mah, Burm, greap mo, mo, 
mi &c 

52 Star, tsini, Nasra le tsi, pe.ti &c, Chinese sim, Yuma gr; kaai, «. 
flhi &c Turkish sylils, ildis &c. Ugr. sili &c, 

55. Tiger, kong, T. khoh, G.yami khu, Nag, /akhu, kha, Chin, ho, ho, 

'58. Filiage, wo khyu, m khyu. 

COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF MANYAK. 


a. Bhotian* 


The Manyak forms, it will be remarked, generally resemble the 
more slender of the Ultraindian and not the Bhotian. 

2. Ant, B^gvo^ma [G, korok] M. bavAi, (Abor marang, Magar 
mahr, Aka <?aruk, Alanip. group larigza, cAaJing, * Tailing &c. Khurai 
palong, Silong ^edam). 

3, Arrow,.^ mdah, da, M. ma (Burm., Magar mya, from mvfk 

Burm., Kininti me). , « i v 

4 Bird, B, chya, M, ha (Nag. ou«ha, au-ba &c , Mrung ho, hau). 

5. Blood, B. thok, M. shah (Thochu sah, Hor^« sye, seh, Gyami 
aye, Gyarung ^ashi). 

6. Boat, gvu, i\l. g'u (Gyarung 5ru', Ultr. rue, rung &c ) 

7. Bone, B. s. ruko, M. Vukhu. r . . 

10. Cow, B. ba; M. wo-rni (Anam bo, Siam woa. In Manipnn, 

Yuma &c. wui is used generally with names of quadrupeds, as mi is wiih 
those of the cow and buffuloe in Manyak. The Anam anti Lau names 
of the cow appear to have been derived ironi the libeto-Ugriau ba, 
mus—whence bos-thiough the-Manyuk form). 

14. Ear, B, rimwa, ua, M. mpi, (iNaga, Burm. &(*.) 

19. Father, B. pha, M. apa com. 

20. Fire, B. rna, me, .VI. A'fline’ [Nag. mi &c.J 
22, Flower, B. metug, mentuk, M., Takpa men to. 

26. Hand, B. lag-jua, lango, M. iap-eheh, T^kpa la. 

28. Hog, B. phug, pliak, Horjya vah, M. wah, (Angami Nag. the- 
Yo'). 

29 Horn. B. ra, r»jo, Horpa ArumSa, M. rui«, 'I'akpa rvba. 

3L Hmxe, B. oaug, M. nyeh, (Deor. tb. uyd, Boilo aoo, Naga 


nok.) 

32. Iron. B. chhya, M. sM. . . „ ,, 

33. Leaf, B. luma, Horpa ^alab, Dhimal Ihazi^t, Takpa ouip, 
nj|.olieli, Naganyap, yjonye. 


M. 
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31-, Zlfjhty B. hod, hwe, eu; Thochu uik, M, wuh, Takpa Vot. 

37. Moon, B. jslava, M. Iht'h (Naga le), 

38. Mother^ B. M. ama. (com.) 

42. Name, B. M niing*. 

47. Road, B, lam, lani, M. rah. 

48. iyalt, B. tsha, chha, Thochu, Gyar. Many, cheb, 

51, Snake, B. sbrul, VI. brti. 

52. Star, B skarma, karm^z, krah, Horjja sgre. 

54. Sun, B. M. nyi-wa. 

0 . Chinese. 

4, 10, 20, 21, 47, 65. 

c. Nm-Bhotian, 

I. Air, m^rdah, Naga ra, rang &c, Dophia dori, Burm. li, Ir, Ja 
Dmv. la. The broad form of M. is Naga, Drav. and Aino. The,slen¬ 
der form of Oyarung and the -Burmese group is Turkish, Yukahiri &c. 
The Tibetan form of the common root is distinct, rlungma, Jhakpa, the 
latter being connected with the Naga-Manyak form. 

8. Buffaloe, ding-ml, wo-mi, ‘‘cow”; Kar. pi “cow”, Ohim. pia, 
Newar&c. mo “bumtloe”. Ding is peculiar, unless it be a noisprmt 
for bing. 

9. Cat, machen; Dophia ache, Naga mochi, Bodo mouji, Mong. 
michoi, Korea koi, Ugr. m/shok &e. 

II. Crour, kali; Horpa kalo, Sokpa khere ; Champh, khala, Mish- 
mitsa-kla, Garo koura (? Asain , Beng.) The term is Scythic, Indo- 
Eur.j 8orhitico-Afr., and Asonesian. 

12. Hay, nashchah ; Bodo shyan, Garo, Naga, Yuma san, Tiberk. 
zliangnta [“Sun” in other dialects] 

13. Bog, jfcshab, Horpa A-atah, jNago tou, az &o., Nipal dialects 
Azzshu, kocha &c. [Yenisei, il-tscha, Kamch. ko-sha. Root N. B. Asian, 
Scythic, Cauc., Indo-Eur., Semitico-Afr., Ason ] 

16. Bari/i, mali, m!i; Ndgii all, Manip mtzlai.&c , Kyo ni, Burm. 
w,re, .‘tiisb ^fari iT’urk. yir, er, Korea chli.] 

19. Hr/y, raclia (? cha “bird”, Tib. cbya), Korea ar, al.^ 

18. B//e, mni, Mru. min (? from'fib. mik, like the Dhim mi, or 

from the' Mong. nidu by contraction, Kamch uaiiin, Jap. caay, mamige 
srsTib., Korea nun, Mung. nudun, nidu &c. 

21. Fish, yu, Gyaniiyue, Chin. hu. 

23. Foot, ii!>-cheli (see “hand”), Ga'ro. cbap-Iap. 

24. Coat, tsah, T. tsah, H. chhe, A*mso, Abor sa-ben, Dhim. eecha, 
Anam, Kamboj. sha-bain, Kashm. .shawul, Burm. shezA ; si. 

26 Hair, inui, Dhim mui tu, Horpa .«|ju, Takpa hu, Turkish mui. 
27. Nead, widi, Dhim.^uring, Khari Naga <elim, Manip. lu, Abom 
ru, Yukahiri uiu, nionoli &c. Ugr. yor, yir &c. 

30. Norse, boroh, brob, G. boroh, T. rob, H. rbi, ryi, Moiig. mo- 
ri &c. Tung, moron &c , Korea inol. 

35. 3Ia/i, chhoh, Cbanglo songo, Naga saun-yak, wiesung; Ugr. 
elm, choi, Aino choyu. 

36. Monkey, miyaliah, ? Dhim nhoya. 

39. Mountain, ?nbi, Khari Naga apih (T, 5 pya^, Sokpa^ fzzva, G. 
tavef, Moiig. dybe, Turk, taw, tau, uba. Yak- h. pea, Sam, bija. 

40 Mouth, yeba, ^‘okpa an:a, Mong. ania, uman, Tung, ainga, Ugr, 
um, om, im, worn &.C. Naga amu, ^abang, tehma. 
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41- Mogqtitio^ bimo, T beup, ? Angami Kag. viru. 

43. Night, kwakah, Kir. kbakwe, Gyami iUie-lo, 

44, Oil, ichira, itira, Dhim. chuiti. 

46. River, dyah, Bodo doi (see Water). 

49. iNAm, grab, Horpa gla, Tbochu rapi, Sokpa saru, Mozomi Aug. 
Nag. 5ikhar, Bodo bignr. 

50. Skg, tnah, Thocbu njah~<o, Gyar Turk. awa. 

63. Stone, wobi, T. ghol-opi (Takpa a:<>rr ; gol &c. is Tatar, Korea, 
K.arnob , Yakabiri and Ugrian in difierent lx)rin8 j pi, pe &c. is Samoiede, 
and Aino). 

65, Tiger, lepbe. 

66. To'>ih, pbwih (? Gyar. <iswe, Thocbu sweb), Burm. tbwa, Tak* 
pa woh. Kami afba. [Tungus. wei-cbe, Jap. fa, Ugr. puf, pu Ac ] 

67 sapob, Nag. peh, Hurm. apea &c, [lurk, twoi^ 

Tung, mo, Kameh uo, ^^am. po, pu, pe, IJgr, pu, eu, fa &c.J 

68. Village, bu, 'I'akpa yu 

69^ Water, dyab, [? G. ^i-cbi, Takpa sbhi, B, chhu Chin, aui, cbeu 
Acc., Bodo doi, Yuma tui| Nag. tu, ti, di !5am. tui, Tartar j3U| zu^ 
^dsu, she 4ic.] 

60.. Yarrij zgwab. 


•0- 
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Sec. 6. 

THE GLOSSARIAL. CONNECTION BETWEEN XJLTBAINEO- 
GANGETIC AND TI’GBTAN. 

1. General remarks on the Bkotimi affinities of ilie 
Gangetie and UUraindian languages. 

The Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies present two classes of Bhotian 
aflfiriities, each of which has two branches' 

The Ist class consists of words, or forms of words, immediately deriv¬ 
ed from Bhotian, and at least two branches may be distinguished, viz. vo¬ 
cables derived from the modern Bhotian, and vocables derived from the 
iHicient or written Bhotian. If, as is probable, the strong phonology 
•till prevailed throughout the Bhotian province at the time of the first 
great irruption.s into India, it is not necessary to assign an older date to 
the vocables of the second branch than the earlier centuries^ of the Chris¬ 
tian era, Indeed they may have continued to be imported to a much more 
Tecent period, and nosy possibly fie still received inio some of the Hima- 
layan'dialects if the old phonology. be retained by any of the Kam paa 
who migrate to this side of the snows at the present day. Whether 
Western Tibet directly sent vocables to the southward before the age 
of the Himalayan conquests is a question that cannot yet be answered. 

The 2d and most important class of Bhotian aflSniiies are those which 
exist in the Ultraindo-Gangeiic vocabularies not because they w’era 
received from Bhotiaot but because the Northern linguistic stock of the 
tribes which use them was closely allied to the Bhotian, both having 
for basis a common formation. They may be now considered as Sifan. 

These archaic Tibeto Ultraindian or Sifan vocables possess two forma* 
one characteristic of that modification of the formation which it had 
when, it first came in contact with the prior Mon-Anarn formation of 
XJltraindia, and the other peculiar to the Burman branch, which appears 
to have spread to the southward and westward at a more recent period, 
after having long remain<<d secluded and comparatively pore in the North 
Eastern part of XJltraindia or the adjacent Sifan mountains. The older 
diffused forms are generally full and" dissyllabic, and the first syllable is 
frequently a definitive prefix. The later forms are remarkably curt, and 
in this respect contrast not only with the older» but w’ith the Bhotian, the 
latter having prefixed consonants and frequently adding a postfix to mo- 
Dosyllabic roots* I will proceed to consider each of these varieties of the 
Bhotian affinities more particularly. 

The, absence in Indian history of any notice of the modern 
IrmplioD of the Bhotians into the Himalayas and the plain of the 
Ganges, of which positive but faint historical evidence exists in 
Chinese books, exhibits its partial and untrustworthy character 
-in a strong light. It has preserved no distinct record of an 
event of so much importance that it gave to the BimaJayas a new people 
end new dialects, subverted the ancient cTyoasties of the plain,—Arian, 
Draviro-Ultraindian or Arianised,—and led to the establiehineni of a Ti¬ 
betan dominion, which lasted so many centuries in Bengal as to affect 
not only the ruder laneuages near the mountains, but, in a very slight de¬ 
gree, Bengali itself. If a revolution of this kind, that began some centm 
«ie« UtUr than the commenctmcAtcl onrownand of the pravAlent 
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dian era®, bas been eoppresaed, how mncb caution is needed in nakisf 
any Historical use of the Hindu chronicles. The degree in which the.propet 
Bhotian gloasarial fprros of the Tibeto UJtraindian formation have been 
diffused to the southward of the'Himalayas sufficiently appears fjront 
Other Sections. The ancient or written forms are fre^uentry found 4it 
Lhopa and Serpa and .sometimes in the less Bhotised languages of tha 
Himalayas. The modern forms ofLhassa and Digarchi have been par¬ 
tially spread by Bhotians among the Himalayan languages, but very 
few examples are found in the Middle and South Gangelic or in the 
Ultraindian languages. The ancient Bhotian forms have been spanngly 
diffused from Bhutan among the middle Gangetic and the adjacent 
North Ultraindian languages. The prevalent Ultraindian forms of 
the Tibeto Ultraindian roots sometimes agree with the Bhotian bntmor* 
frequently differ from them, and most of those which agree with ir are to® 
widely diffused, and are, in many casesr of too essential a character and 
too intimately blended with the Ultraindian gloSsarial systems, to havi 
been recent derivations from Tibet or Bhutan. Many have now been 
found in Sifan. vocabularies also, and it is clear that such forms were car¬ 
ried southward by the oldest migrations from Tibet, which must hava 
long preceded the Bhotian irruptions of our era. Every great gloasarial 
formation exhibits a proportion of roots which preserve an identity in 
form in separate provinces and after an extent of diffusion which it most 
have taken many thousands of years to effect. The Asoncsian languageSf 
in their archaic affinities with African, N. Asiatic, N. K. Asiatic and 
other remote languages, afford striking illustrations of this. 

The glossaries of the Ultraindian and the connected Indian language! 
ore exceedingly mixed, a necessary result of the singlp intrusive Ultra- 
Indian race having partially blended at least three distinct lingoistit 
formations, the archaic Draviro-Australian with its modern N. E. Dravi- 
xian branch, and the imported Mon-Anam, and Tibeto«Burmtn. Every 
ittempt at an exact separation of the roots belonging to these seyeril 
formations roust prove to a certain extent a failure, because all had ar¬ 
chaic affinines. Thus the Dravirian had Tibetan and Chinese affiniticf, 
and the ivXon-Anam languages must hav^r had archaic connections with 
the adjacent languages of the Tibetan family before either of these 
branches of the Uhino-Tibetan or Hiroalaic stem was carried over the 
mountains into Ultraindia and India. But it is passible to make a rough 
approximation to such a sepaiation, owing to the circumstance of the 
Tibetan vocabularies still extant in Tibet and the Dravirian vocabularici 
of Southern India having preserved certain portions of the ancient glov- 
aaries of two of the formations comparatively free from Ultraindian 
interroixiure. In the case of Tibet it is not probable that its archaic 
vocabularies have been affeetpd by the non-Sanskrit languages on ihit 
aide of the Himalayas, and although Southern India is much more tx* 
posed, the general effect of all the ethnic evidence is against the Ultra- 
Indian tribes and languages having influenced the peninsula beyond the 
Vindyas to any notable extent. Having already partially traced the 
Dravirian vocables in Uliraindia, the first step towards ascertaining the 
probable extent and diffusion of the Mon-Anara glossarial remnants 
will be to separate from the Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabulaties those 
words which clearly oir probably belong to the Tibeto-Burroan formation. 
The Bhotiaa affiuitice of the various TOcahularie« of the Borman fami- 
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If and of Ij^ltraiodia j^enerally, arc, with a very few exceptions, archaic. 
Taken with the large amount of disagreement that remain's amongst 
these vocabularies, after excluding the TiJltraindian words of probabla 
Draviriaot Chinese, and Asonesian origin, they prove that the Tibeto*^ 
Vltraindian formation embraced several languages possessed of vocabula-^ 
lies that differed considerably. This indeed might have been anticipal-' 
od. At the remote era when Tibeto-Chineee or Scythoid tribes began 
to descend into Ultraindia, it is not at all probable that any civilisatioa 
prevailed immediately to the north of the Himalayas sufliciently advanc¬ 
ed to have established one nation and one language over a region so coldy 
wid and mountainous, The western progress qf the Chinese may 
in time bring about such an event, but it may be considered as certain 
that It has never hitherto existed. At present there are several dialects 
In Tibet itseif, and, according to Chinese authorities, several also in the 
adjacent provinces now embraced in western China. Where there are 
now five distinct vocabularies there may have been more than double 
that number when the tribes of this region first began their movement 
into Ultraindia. In estimating the amount of the archaic glossarial affi¬ 
nity between the Ultraindian and the Tibetan languages, we must allow 
•omethiog for the words that may have been conveyed by Bhotians into 
Ultraindia since they became so civilised as to carry on a traffic with tk^ 
upper tribes of the Irawadi, such as theMisbmi. 

2, The General Connection between the Gangeto^TJltraindian and 

the Sifan Languages as Dialects of the same- variety of Tipetan^ 

With our present imperfect information respecting the East Tibetait 
and Gangeto-Uitraindian languages, a detailed grammatical comparU 
■on is impossible. In Secs. I, 2, S, 4, 5 and 6 of chap. IV. 1 have 
■hewn that the North Ultraindian and the Gangetic languages are inti¬ 
mately connected in structure, so far as their structure is known, aa 
well as in pronouns, numerals and other particles } and that they all 
belong to the Tibeto Burman family, although a variable but slight ar¬ 
chaic Indian or Dravirian Ingredient is found in most of them, and some 
have been influenced by the Mon^Anam formation; The presence of a 
large Bboiian clement was indicated, but many common traits were 
found to connect the Ultraindian with the Gangetic languages which 
could not be referred to Bhotian, and which pointed at a derivation of 
the primary Uitraindo-Gangelic variety of Tibetan not from Bhotian 
but from some archaic e»Htern branch of the Tibetan formaiion. 

Referring to chap* IV. for an examination of the siructure of the 
Gangeto Ultraindian dialects, it is only necessary to add here that 
the Sifan languages that have since been brouj(ht to light by IVIr. Hodg¬ 
son prove to be/representatives of that EaBtein branch of Tibetan from 
which the Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects were mainly derived. At present 
very little is known of ibeir grammars, and it would be premature.to 
conclude that any gf these Sifan languages was the immediate parent of 
all the allied Gangeto-Uitraindian. Ii is clear.that the latler are prima¬ 
rily and principally dialects of the Sifan and not of the Bhotian branch of 
Tibetan, but ihere moat haye been a great lapse of time since the Sifan 
tribes first began to cross the mountains; dialects may have existed then 
in Easiern Tibet which are lost now; and the surviving dialects have prr* 
bably been modified by interaal change, by movements amongst the mm 
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tkc'hordea and by the influence of the aurroundiug Bhotians, Tartars and 
Chineae. For the present we must be satisfied with the conclasion that 
the Sifan and the Ultraindo-Gaogetio dialects are all sub-varieties of one 
East Tibetan dialect, but that many of the Ultraindo-Gangetic have beea 
more or less modified by the iniluence of Bhotian since they first spread 
into'the basins of the lrawadi,tbe Brahmaputra, the Ganges and the up¬ 
per Sutlej. Some light will be Ihrowm on the successive phases and mu 
grafions of the southern dialects by our glofsarial comparisons. 

The little that is known of the structure of the Sifan dialects 
has been- given in the preceding Sections. All the trails ihat 
distinguish them from Bhotian are found in the UUraindo-Gan- 
geiic lan 2 ua£efl. The principal is the large use of vocalised pre¬ 
fixes. The identity in these prefixes, in the non-Bhoi.ian pronouns 
and m the partirles generally, belongs to the glo8«arial compari. 
fion.‘ The somewhat more Scyihic character of, the phonolocy also con- 
ixects the Sifan, or at least the Gyarung, with the more harmonic of the 
southern languases, as the Bodo and Dhimal. The postfixual aggluti. 
nation of tjie pronouns is a Scythic trait, whi{‘h musr now be considered 
as of Sifan, an.d not of Dravirian, origin, in the Dhimal and Naga dialects 
in which it has been found. The exintence of a dual or inclusive plural 
o/the Jst pron. in lAlanyak and Tho«‘hu connects the Sifan idicTm with 
tiie Sc.ythio on the one side and the Draviro-Australian on the other. 
Mr. Hodgson has found it in the Uimakyan dialects of Kuswar, Hayu 
and Kiranti (Journ. As. Beng. 1853 p. 62), so that it may prove-to 
have been carried by the Sifan tribes to the southward. The Ho, San. 
thal and Uraon forms to which Mr. Hodgson also refers, are Dravirian, 
and not Manyak, Thochn or Scythic. 

In referring to chap. IV. it wdii be born in mind that the-Sifan vocabu¬ 
laries have now greatly increased the ascertained Tibetan element in 
Gangeto-Hltraindian, and, as a consequence, diminished what I had 
considered the Dravirian. The phonology and pronouns may now be 
held as mainly Sifan, although some Dravirian ingredients are still re¬ 
cognizable (see chap. V. sec. 11). 

The general ethnological inferences may be briefiy adverted to in 
this place. 

The first conclueion to be drawn from the ascertained facts is that 
during an era subsequent to that in which the Mor-Anam formalion 
became predominant in Ultraindia, Tibetans cr* sstd the Himalayas in 
large numbers and acquired an ethnic pc'^ition and ir fiuence in Northern 
Ultraindia and the Gangetic basin. The Tibetan language in its inteerity 
was transported to this side of the snows, and, tbn ugh the dispersion 
of the Tibetan tribes, gave rise to new dialfcte, and deeply and variously 
afifected the prior Gangetci-Ultraindian languages. In many of the 
existing cis-Himalayan dialects we find Tibetan pronouns, particles and 
ideologic usages, while the miscellaneous Tibetan vocables form an in. 
gredient, generally very cenaiderahie, in the elossaries of all the Hlirain- 
do-Gangetic tongues. Alihough no single mixed vocabulary appears ta 
be.more than one half Tibetan, it is probable that the greater part 
of the Tibetan glossary was at one time current in the eoutheru dialects, 
or was interfue^d amongst the different native languages which came 
junder their influence. 

Ab itafliieiijce so great} and embracing eo many languages from ihi 
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M'ilclianBiig to th« Singpho and Laa, could not have been exerted by a 
Tibetan tribe which was coodned to the moantaine, Hke the preaent 
western Bhotiane and eastern Lh<»pas. Tibetans or Tibi^tanised HicDsla* 
yens must have descended into Ultraindia or India and acquired a polU 
t|cal and social predominance over a considerable area. 

The second inference is that the diffusion of Tibetan elements on this 
side of the Himalayas has not been cansed by a single movement of a 
Tibetan tribe confined to one era. These Bbotian irruptions into the 
sub Himalayas and India which may be regarded as historical have pro* 
d iced a comparatively smallinduence. Althoogb it has been continued 
until the present time, or for about 'twelve centuries at least, owing to 
the permanent advance of the Bbotian ethnic frontier into the sub- 
Himalayas, it has failed to assimilate the conterminous languages of that 
tract. From the Tibarkbad to the Abor a nearly uninterrupted band of 
languages is preserved, which retain nnu-Bhotian forma of pronouns and 
particles, and two thirds of the vocables of which appear to be non Bho- 
Han. Even the most eastern of these languages, as the Dapbla and Abor, 
which are spoken by highly Bhotoid tribes, have a very considerable ba¬ 
sis of non-Bhotian traits in phonology, glossary and ideology. In tha 
Gangetic plain the Influence of Bbotian has been still lest. It i« 
obvious, from these facts, that the pure Bbotian tribes and languagea of 
the sub-Himalayas have always been separated from these of the plain 
by a barrier of only partially Bhotieed languages. In Bhutan the itflocnce 
of the historical Bbotian advance to the southward has been more pow* 
erfui and extensive than in Sikim and Nipal. but the physical and lin¬ 
guistic character of the Bodo and Dbimal shew that beyond the moun* 
tains it was comparatively feeble and snpsrficial. In the baein of the 
Irawadi and the connected western territory as far as Bengal and the 
—the tribes of which are entirely separated from the Bhotians by 
Intervening ones and are less Bbotian in person and customs than some 
of the Himalayan tribes,—we find that the Nagaand Yuma vocabulariee 
are twice as Bbotian as most of the Nipalese. The Mishmi, Jili, Sing- 
pho, Naga, Yuma and Garo appear to have a direct glossarical connee* 
tion with Bbotian—whatever may be the chronological and ethnic relation 
of the Tibetan movement which induced it—distinct from that which 
Tibetised the more western languages. But to ascertain this relation 
satisfactorily it is necessary to advert to the non-Bhotian traits of the 
Nags, Yuma and of the Qangetic languages, and these will be discuised in 
a separate Section. 

In the following details my principal object will bs to shew the extent 
to which Tibetan enters glossarially into the languages of Ultraiodia 
and India. In the comparative lists in the Appendix, compiled before 
the publication of Mr. Hodgson^s Sifan vocabularies, I had indiacri- 
minately entered all words that have Bhotian affinities. A few are thus 
included of which the derivation from Tibet may be doubted, Mid- 
Asian and other remote languages having forms that are nearer the 
cis-Himalayan, while others are given which now appear to be Sifan and 
not Bhotian. But making every allowance for these,, this Section with 
the Appendix will afford a general view of the influence which the Sifane 
mud Bhotians have exerted on the vocabularies of Ultraindia and India 
from the era when they flrit found tbsir way across the snowy bariisr. 
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3. Pronouns, 

The Bhotian prononn offhe 1st person, nga^ na, prevails in most of 
the Hiinalayan languages and in Ulfraindia, but as it is not common in 
the Nnga dialects, it is improbable that the Uitrainuian is of im¬ 
mediate Bhotian origin, f shouhl rather have supposed that in some of 
the eastern Himalayan dialects it was ol'Uiti aiudian and not of Bho- 
tian derivation. The iiifluence of the Gangetio hhotian ol the Pal » ra 
on the Hunnan family was far too slight to liave extirpated the ancient 
Borman pronoun of the 1st person throughout all the Hurman dialects. 
The Barman pronoun agrees with the lihotian and Chinese (n^o) be¬ 
cause all have ultimately derived it from the same mother I'ormation. 

The origin ot the Ultraiudo-Gangetic nga, na &c has now been set at 
rest by the Si fan vocabularies. 

'Phe Hhotian 2:id pronoun, khycnl^ Ithyo,, Me, has been carried by 
the Bhotians into most of the Himalayan languages, but not beyond 
them. I'his pronoun is o! itself almost decisive as to the relation of the 
Ullraindian to the Bhotian, and of each .0 the Gangetic languages. 
The Burman na is foiiiul in several of the Naga languages, in 

Garo, Bodo, Diurnal, Ahor, ^^iri {no,, nari), Daphln (no), and even in 
Magar (nan//), one of many ])roofs of the connection between the pre- 
Bhotian Himalayans and the Barman family, The Mon and Kambo- 
jan pronouns, the former of which have spread into the Malay penin¬ 
sula, are. distinct. 

The Bhotian 3rd pronoun, Itlio, lihu^ is found in several of the Hima¬ 
layan vocabularies, but not in Dhimal, Bodo, Garo, Noga or Barman, 
the prevalent forms being Sifon and Draviroid. The Singphu kki ig 
perhap.s Bliolian, but as a similar particle isS a common definitive {€, 
Kasia A-a singular, A:i ])lural) this is uncertain. 

The Bhotian plural particles nam, chag^ dag do not appear to have 
mide much progress in Indiu, unless the Bengali dig is a derivative 
from the last.* The postfixed definitives mo &c. are found in several 
of the Himalayan and Gangetic languages but not in tlie Dltraindian. 
Mo^tofthe flimvilayan po.^sessives are apparently modifications of the 
Bliotlan, but some may be Hravirinn, tlie latter having a wide range 
of possessive particles. The extent to which Bhotian forms and parti¬ 
cles have t)een engrafted on the Gangetic languages appears sufficiently 
from chap, IV., so Unit it is needless to pursue the subject here. 

From the evidence of the pronouns it may be inferred tliat tlie Bho¬ 
tian diali ct intruded-on u <'huin of GaHgcto-Ultraindian (Iialcc*ts which 
pofisessed the ir^ifan lorms of the ('hincse. t>'uve in the vicinity of tlie 
southern Hhotian dialects, the Bhotian jironouns have nunie little jiro- 
gress. Even the highly lihotian 'fakpa retains the bihin-Uitruimliun 
2n(l pronoun and has not IxuToweil the lUiotian one from Lhopa. 
Ghnnghi, like Hodo, Dhimal, Abor and all the ]>ro[>er UJtrcincIian ilia- 
lect**, has the Sifan pronoun, and in the siib-Himaht) an band the Blm« 
tian {i])pcars net to be lound to the eastwaril of IS'ipaj. 'J'hat the Si'an 
branch preceiled the Bhotian even thei'e and further to the westward, 
ajipears from Tibarkhad preserving the Sifan ])ronoun. 

A lull comparative list, of the Siian and of the allied UKraindo-Gan- 
getic pronoinns has already been given in cluip V. sec. 11. Among 

^ Magar kii-rik, (See chap, V, soc. 13). 
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the correspondences there noted will be found the contracted form 
a ot the 1st [iron, common to Maiiyak, Angarni Naga and Mikir; 
ang, the Gyarmig postfixual term, ibuud as a postfix in Naga and 
as a separate form in Bodo, Garo and Kiranti 5 nge Takpa and 
Singto; ka Thochu, Dhiuuil, Lepcha, Lau (kha, kau, ku), Toung 
Ilioo, &c. Most ot the Ultraiiido-Gangetie forms of the 2 d pron. are 
Sitan, nan, na The Manyak variation of the vowel to 0 is found in 
Daphia, Abor, Deoria Chutia, Arigami, Mozome Angamiand Nanisan- 
gya. The other Sifan particles are also Gangeto-UUraindian. I add 
a few examples. 

TheGyarung particles occur in tJltraindian languages. Ma, w &c. is 
common as a negative and caritive postfix or prefix (Abor, DophlaJ Dili- 
mal, Mikir, Garo, Barman &c.}. The Khuinti nia-, mo-, and Chinese pre¬ 
posed m &c is the same particle. Da denotes the present in Abor as in 
Gyarung, and a Gyarung-iike combination of it with la, another form 
of the same Bhotian definitive, renders it emphatic, lada. In another 
form, ta^ it is completive, corresponding with the Gyarung ia, past. In 
the Dophla perfect/^amz a combination occurs similar to the (gyarung, 
pa by itseli being Juture in Abor (in Do[)hla Zio). Changlo has -Ze pre¬ 
sent, ^ba past (Burm. bifi, Bodo bai), ^dong future (Buim iko, Kharn- 
ti ta--). Bodo has •'dang present (used as a verb subs.), bai, nai, 
impertect, i/arty-maw perfect, lut. Dhimal has 7ii past,/chi, 

twbi,. nhi present. Garo has -na, -enga present, enya-chbn imperf., 

-a,pert., perf. def, esa, kheng, fut (Bodo). Naga has 

perfect, /a-prefixed, with -t postfixed, as a second perlect (Abor, 
Gyarung, so in Tibetan 6-&c, pref. with -5 postf.), i is Juture. Mikir 
haspast (Naga, Kas.), -ge Juture (i Naga), - 60 , ’•bang empha¬ 
tic futures (Abor, Daphia, so Burm mi), -si participial (Gyarung). Garo 
has -na (iresent (Gyarung na-). Kasia has 7a~past (Mikir, Naga, 
&c ), n-f'uture. In Singpho -ha is past (Dhim,- hi, Bhot.-s also ha-, A- 
-ha-dai perlect, -a future (Bhot-a). 

Takpa being at present the only known language that appears to be 
conterminous with the proper 'iMbetan dialects on the one side and with 
the Ultraindo-Gangeric on the other, it will be useful to advert to the 
affinities of its pronouns and particles. I add the nmnerals to give great¬ 
er breadth to the comparison, 

As Takpa is the language of iheTowang raj» it must be conterminous with 
8om'^ of the dialects of the Bor and Abor tribes * At present we are only 
partially acquainted wiih those of the southern Aka, Daphia and Abor- 
Miri. The two first appear to be the same and (0 be closely akin to the 
last. How far they are spoken to 'he north, and whether any other dia¬ 
lects exist between them and the Takpa, i.s not known. 


* Are the ah or Tag-oA, one of the tribes of Bhutan who in¬ 
habit the district of Tu^-wa, or Ta^ na, Tagfma or Duka, not a eectinn of 
the T^V-pa who baupen 10 be under the doTUinton of the Deb Rap ? 
(As, 11-8. XV, 146, 140 Pemberton 111). The Pilo of Tag na’s territory 
bes between Baksha and Cherang. H-? has two Dwara or passes, and 
the Refu Jadu and two rumas am under his orders. His territory is 
ei^jht days j mrney long and f()ur days from east to wfst. He pays al¬ 
together annually in two instalmenfg 8l)cut 3000 rupees and roles about 
3-16.hs of the country (As. li XV, 139)* 
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The pronouns of all these dialects are Sifan-Ultraindian, The Ist it 
nge, njre, in Takpa, the vowel being exceptional. The East Mishmi ke 
hppeara to be a variation of it. Daphla and Abor have ngo, the Chinese 
form,—the Sifan and Bhotlan being nga. Mishmi has ha, the Manyak, Naga 
and Mikir a. The 2d has the Chinese form also found in Horpa (ni), but 
contracted to i. Daphla and Abor have no—the Manyak form—and it ii 
also possessed slightly modified by the Western Mishtni, nyo. The 3d in 
Takpa is pe, be, which is not Sifan but Chinese and eastern Mishmi, w«. 
The labial is also Daphla ma, and Abor bu,The Westesrn Mishmi com¬ 
bines it with the dental mta. The Takpa pi. postfix is^ra, the Daphla 
Ju (a var of the same particle), the Abor-/tt or-lu-ke (comp Horpa rim 
gi); a-rang is another Abor form, and the-Mishmi long corresponds with It. 
E. Mishmi has that (comp. Singpho iheng^ Angami tohlii Tengsa khala) 
&o. The Takpa poss. is -fctt, the Daphla and Abor ^gi The Takpa da. 
live is sga^ la^ the Manyak we. Daphla has -5o, Abor ^na^pe or-ke-^pe 
fullowing-the poss. {-g-ke-pe), ho and pe being the same as the Manyak 
we^ and na the Takpa la^ Horpa da, Bhotian na, la, da, ra. The Takpa 
ablative “from”, is i, which may be a contraction of the Manyak ni, Chi. 
nese Ji, Bhotian ne, di-ne. Daphla has ^g-gu-m, Abor or -y-ifo- 

jfce-m (-y poss., -fo locative), in w’hich gn, ke are Horpa, gha, 'I’faochii, ye, 
jfc. Changlo Burmanya, Garo -•ni-kho. The instrumental is in Takpa 
and Gyarong gi, Bhotian gi-s, Abor ^ko’-hi, in Daphla -mo-na (follow’ing 
the poss. comp. Sunwar mi, Limbu nu, Lepcha nan, Burman nheng. 
The numerals present some coincidences. The I of Abor a-ko may be 
the Manyak ta^-feiand Tliochu a-9'i, (not Takpa thi, or Gyarung fea-thi), 
but as a- is a prefix and -Ao a postfix in the other numerals, the root 
aopears to have been lost in 1, although it is preserved in 6 aj keng-Ao, 
and in the adjacent Changlo dialect of Lbopa, khung. Daphla retains it 
in I a ken, 2, Daphla a-ni, Abor ni ko» is Bhotian, Naga, Himalayan; 
Takpa has nai 3, D. a am, A. a um ko, Takpa sum, Gyar. fiam, 4, D. 
« p li, A. fl p i ko, (Changlo ph i), T, p H. 5, D. a ngo* A. a ngo^Jco, u* 
ngo, pi li—ngo-feo (4 repeated), T li-a nge (4 repeated). 6 D. c-k-p- 
le (<i-k=s tf-ken 1, p-le properly 4, but here contracted from the original 
full form of 5 p*li-a-nge), A. «-keng^Ao (the 1 of D.), Changlo khung 
7 D, ka-na^g A. ki-nit-/:o, ^cu-nid-c (Barm. Mu-nhit in 2 nhaik^ 
nhaoh—nag of D ) T. nis (2). 8, D. plag-nag (4. 2), A. pi-ni-jte (4, 2). 
9, D. knyo, Lepcha kyot (nearer to the Chinese kiu, kieu, kau than the 
common Tibeto-Ultr. gu, ku &c., A. ko-nang»*/ro (t Gyar, hmg-gu% ]0| 
D. rang (Karen lang 1), A uying-jfco. It may be inferred that Takpa has 
* close special connection with the Daphla and Abor, but that the period 
of their separation was very ancient. The southern dialects retain some 
archaic full forms not now found in Takpa or the Sifan languages, and 
they have non-Takpa traits in common with Bhotian, and with Sifan and 
XJltraindian dialects. 


4. Numerate* 

1. The Bhotian gchig is th« original of the Maritii gbrik, of which 
the Garung kri is a contraction. The Bhotian sp. chik ia found in Ber- 
pi.' Lhopa haa chi, and Newar chhi* The Limbu tbit preserves the 
Chinese final, and the Takpa thi is a contraction of a similar forui. 

The Naga ^a«ung, (^*t in higher nnmbera), Jko-lii) a^-kh-tl if n**khet) 
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«r« Sifam, ^a-ii Gyartin^, ta-6i Manyak, (ra Horpa, a-rf Thoclm), The 
prevalent Sifan and Ultraindian vowf*U it will be remarked, ig not foond 
in Gyaronjf, which baa the current Cnineee and Bhotian #. With the 
Sifan-Na«a forma are to be classed the Kami and Kumi ha, Kbyn)|i Aa-fc 
(of nbat, pa-hat), Shindo me-ta, Bonj?ju ka-Aor, Kuki kea-/:o. N'cobar 
Uo^hok, Burman ta, ta-oA, la ik, Karen la pZc, Tunjiblu ta I’h*' Ka>eii 
and Borman retain the Manyak form onaUered. The Kimural Yoina va* 
^^iatiun of this is found in Cban|j)o kbunj;, Dapbla a-khen. Ab«>r o-ko 
(doubtful, 6 has a-ken^ ko), Tayini? Minbrni c-khini?. ori^iinal rhir»o- 
Tibetan final is preserved in the Najja a-kher unles** it he a variety of the 
Gyarung ka-ti (AAe-t) To this variety the Kiranii eA- ai is al-^o referable^ 
unless it be Arian The Naga Aa-t is, in like manner, the orioinal'of the 
Lepcha and Magar Aa-f, Hunwar ka, which appears to-be the prefix of 
Jfca-t and not a rteriv'alive from the Yuma radical ka. 

The slender Burman forms ti^ te’, may be native varieties of the broad 
Sifan forms, but it is more probable from the Gyarang ti, Takpa ihi, lhat 
iimilar varieties of the Chinese chit, it, che Ai<!. were at one lime current 
in Sifan also. The Naga cha, is an a form retaining the Chinese consonant. 
The Garo and Deoria Chutfa sha is a variation of cha. Naga has also the 
:(t>an-the), corre.«ponding with the Burman te’ and Chinese che’ or cbek. 
The Bodo che (man-che, in which the pref man is the same as the Naga 
van), Dhhtial e (e^long, in 10 te-Zo«y), is the same variety. It is also* 
found in the Miri a-le-ro. The Limbu thit is referable to the Burman tit, 
and the Takpa thi is a contraction of a similar form. The Singpho ui-ma, 
and Chepang ya^zho appear to be Sifan (a-rt'rhochu, ra Horpa, 

2, The forma of Bhotian, pnyia, nyi, so closely resemble the Gyarnng 
Aa-nes, Ai-nis, that the affinities of the Himalayan varieties are some¬ 
what uncertain. The Serpa and Lhopa nyi and Changlo uyik .are the 
only undoubted Bhotian forms. 

The Sifan broad form (Thochu nga-ri, Manyak na-&i) is found in Tak¬ 
pa na-», in Kachari Bodo na-i, in Burman nha-i&, nha-cA. and in Nag* 
a-na, a-na-f, the Ultraindian forma with final/, ch, k being referable to 
Sifan varieties which possessed a final consonant like Bhotian and Gya« 
rung. 

The common Ultraindian forms have «, e. Burman nhi^f. Nicobar ne^f, 
Kuki ni-Aa, Naga t?«-nyi, a-nyi, ih, n-ne, Thunglhu ne, Kami ni, Abor 
a-ni, a-ni-Ao, Mikir Ai-ni, Mishmi Aa-ning, An-ying (final ng as in 1), 
Garo pi-ninsr, n-niog, Bodo man-ne, Dhirnal ne-/owp The variation ofa 
to e is also Horpa, Dge, and Gyarung, Aa-ne-5. i’he final is preserved 
in the Naga 7, i-ngi-/, ni-/A, fn-ne-/ (Gyarung Aa-ne-sj, a-na-/A Tho 
Singpho n-AAonp is a variation of the Naga o-ni-Ao. and the Sibsagor Miri 
li__^o-peis a similar form with a superadded postfix found in higher num* 
bers, a-pi-e 4, &c. 

The Lepcha and Limbu nye-f, nye-/-«A have the Bhotian y augment 
but the vowel is Sifan-Ultraindian. The Murroi gni, Sonwar ni-^Af, 
Magar ni may be Bhotian, hot Sifan-Ultraindian has similar forms, and 
the general affinities of the Nipal dialects are S.-U. more than Bhotian. 

3. The Limbu, Kiranti, Takpa and Chepang forms in u, with ih« 

Murmi in o (sum, syum, som) appear to be Bhotian, like the Serpa and 
Lhnpa. The Newar ton, Gurung and Magar song, Taying Mishmi 
^a-cbong, Mo*. Ang. so (Horpa), Burman sung, song, Dbimal sum, 

JSiDgpho «2a«iaa), Bongja mm-Aor# Kuki tom-Zwi Khjing tha©, 
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iCatni tom, Kami ka-iwn, Mra 8han, Tanglba thon^f, Abor-Mir| 
a«(icii-it#, a-o(i}“/5^c>, a-um-a, have also the Bhotian vowel, but 

&• 80 wide a diffaaion. in UUraindia of the Bhotian forcn of the numeral 
would be exceptional,' and as Horpa has also u (su), it is probable that «, 
o forma at one time existed is Eastern Tibet also, and wore thence irana- 
snitted to the Barman branch of the Uitraindo-Gangetic family. It it 
probable that the i of Tbochu and Manyak has been substituted for an 
archaic u, (Bhotian and Horpa), because the interposed Gyaruog has 
adopted or retained the current Chinese form sam, and the i form baa 
made little progress in Ultraindia. The change is similar to that of bml, 
Bnak§. to bri. The Gyarung rou'it have had the proper Chinese form 
when its glossary was carried to Ultraindia. The Nipal terms in um, om, 
may be of Uliraindian and not of Bhotian derivation. 

The Chinese vowel a is retained in Gyarung and in the Ultrain. 

d -Gangetic Mijhu Mishmi Tca-cbam, Mikir Aa-tham, Garo ^i-tharo, 
Kaga A isto, «*z^m, van-ram, Kacbari Bodo tham, Dopbla 
Cbaoglo and L^pcba sam and Sunwar sang. ^ ... 

The Tbochu and Manyak slender variety ^ rs, si-ii is only repre- 
ienied to the south by the Sak thin, but the coincidence appeara to be 
accidental as the other Bak numerali have no special agreement with 
Manyak. 

4. The Bhotian 5*hi, zhyi ii Serpa and Lhopa. 

All the other Hira»layan terms and all or nearly all the Ultraindian 
have the Sifan form, Gyarung fta-di,p-]i, Manyak re-ii, Hnrpa bla, le. 
The form pli is remarkable. It is only found in the Gyarung ha pli-si 
4(1, where it appears as a root with the ordinary Gyarung prefix An-, 
iifa-di, 4, isthe true Gyarung form, and pli must have been borrowed 
from a Sifan dialect in which p and not k- was the prefix. The archaic 
prevalence of such a dial'-ci i* supported by the currency of the labialj 
let as the qiialitive postfix in Bhotian { bo, wo),—2d, as the numeral 
postfix in Manyak-&i.—3d, as aprejftC in the Bhotian 4, 7, 8 and 10 
and in Bhotian verbs,—and by the prefixual position of the qualitive 
def. in Hnrpa (ka , ga &c.) and Manyak (d« , da &c ), and of the quali- 
live and numeral def in Gyarung (A:a ). The labial is one of the archaic 
attributive definitives of the Tibetan formation (qualitive, numeral, at- 
fiertive), and the regular archaic poaiiion of each defiriiHvea uas prefixual. 
The diafect from which Gyarung borrowed pli, must have been a very infiu. 
eniial one, as a similar form has been widely dispersed on the soul hern side 
of the mountains. It appears to be now represented by Takpa in which 
p.li ie 4, and in which it is explained as the Bhotian prefix (6.) joined to the 
Sifan liquid form of the root, di, rhi, re. Takpa pb, Abor a p*ko, Taying 
Mishmi jta-prei (as in the Gyarung 8), Mijhu Mishmi h ri si 40, Garo &ri 
Bodo Uophla a pli, Mikir pAiii, 8in^pho meb, Naga Zieli,pi(i,p/ta’i, aJi, 
Kami ma'i, Sak pri, ChanglopAi, Ghepangphii zho, Lepcha p/mli, Murmi, 
fell, Magar buU, Newar pi, Giirung pli. The Nogaung Naga p<7-z is an 
example of a similar form in which ihe root has the broad form of Thochu 
zha, Angami N. da, &c 

The Manyak variety rc is Moz Naga deh (comp: Gyar, di), Burman and 
Sunwar le, Ii is also found with the prefix in the Naga pAale, Bodo 6re 4, 
Gurung and Murmipre 8, Kiranti re-ya8. These forms are examples of 
Ihe operation of a similar phoru-t'C tendency. 

The a lorm of Thochu^ g zha re 4, kh ra re 8, and Horpa, hla, is not 
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tettnd to the 80 U!b, save in Angr. Naga da, and a few forms for 8,—Singpho 

<8at, Bodo jat, Dophia ^U-^-nag, Kaaiajorah, 

There i« nosouibern dralect m which p-ie found irregularly prefixed to the 
other numeral roots as well as to 4 and 8. It. h probable therefore that it 
was not carried across the Himalayas by a dialect like Manyak in which it 
was current as the regular numeral servile, but by one in winch it had be¬ 
come restricted 104 , &c., or which had borrowed it from a system in which 
it was regularly used. Shendu has me as its prefix throughout, but as 4 is 
me pull, puli must have been received by it as a concrete vocable or root, 
in like manner as Gyarung received the pli of ]ca-p\u So also Bodo has 
won-througboui, and 4 is man-b-re. But in Sing pbo and some of the Nnga 
dialects the use of the labial in 4 corresponds with its use in several ot 'he 
other numerals,—3 masum, 4 melt (40 mli si), 5 manga, 8 morrsat. The 
change of the vowel in 4, is explained by its assimilation' to that of the root. 
In the Kami mali, Naga pkale, Lepcha phali, the primary vowel of the pref. 
remains. 

The west Himalayan (Nipal) forms are evidently of Uilraindian—chiefly 
Nflga—derivation, 

5. The Bhotian and Manyak forms are the same, ngo, wga, and Gya« 
rung is only distinguished from them by the vowel, Or which is Obineae. 
The a forna is the most comoion in the Himalayas and it prevails aimoat 
exclusively in Ultraindia. In general it is probably of Sifan (Manyak) and 
not of Bhotian derivation. The Chinese and Gyarung ngo is found in Lep- 
eha pAa-ngoft and Sunwar ngo. It was probably a North Uitraindian form 
ftlso before it spread to Nipal* It has now been fonnd in Taying Miah« 
mi ma ngu. 

The Takpa lia-nge repeats the root for 4, as a prefix to that for 5, and 
the same usane is found in Mlri pi li ngo.Io, Bongju rai>oga*Aar and 
Mijbu Mishmi ka lei (with the root for 5 elided). These terms appw 
to explain the Ksmbojan p-ra-no, Anam la m, na-m, Nancowry la m 5'. 

6. The Bhoiiao and yifan forma are similar. Bhotian has u, Gyarung 
and Horpa 0 . But Manyak has w and Tikpa 0 . The Bhotian tho, dhu, 
luk, is probably the original of the Murmi dyo, Newer kbu, and Chan* 
glo khun. See App. 

The Bhotian wr, ciruk is similar to Ihe Manyak ^ru-R This variety and 
another with the A- prefix appear tn have been the originals of the com¬ 
mon southern variety. Takpa Aro (Gyarung lutok, Tbnchu Marare) Sing- 
po Ara. Garo Arok, Taying Mishnii /Aa-m, Mikir fAorok, Naga i!arok, them 
Ink, arok, irnk, 50ru, Borman AArauk. AAyauk, Sak AAyouk, Kumi iaro* 
Kami fau, Shendu ^we-cAaru, Kuki ruAa, Tunglhu fAer, Chepang Aiuk- 
xAo, Lepcha farok, Sunwar ruk. Thca form ofThocbu AAa-ta-re is trot 
found in the s^uth. The Burman amplified AA-rauk is the original of the 
JVJon Aa-rao, Ka frauy Khyengshaok, Anam saw*. The form that has in¬ 
truded into the Vmdyao system turu, tor and been received by rt as a root 
to which a native poss. and qual. definitive has been posifixed (luru-i'a, 
tur id, turo-i&c.), resembles the Bhotian d-ruk, Hakpa k«ro, Mikir iho- 
rok, Angami Naga soru, Sbindu churu. The Gond xa-rong resembles tha 
Naga tarok, soru. The Mijbu Mishmi Aa-iham is the Gyarung 3, Aa- 
•am (i. e. 3 dual). 

7. The exceptional Bhotian A- dun^ dun is only found in Serpa dyuny 
Lhopa dun and Ohanglo zum. 

The Gyarung quinary A»-5A-ae», Horpa zM ( S' for 5,3) arc the Tihetan 
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representatives of the prevalent Uliraindo G^ngetic term. The Gyarung 
prefix occurs in Abor-Miri and Burinan ku nii &.c. The TibeidU^A, e ili 
found in Singpho, GaropKaren &c. The cun Horpa ajne rehPrnbies »ho iiodo 
and Garo sni. Bonwju sre, Kuld ^ri. The Naga and Yuma/am, ///«nycf, 
j/fltnet, anaih, ^ariAra. «ari, Borman /r2^naik, &c. appear lo be connected with 
the Mijhu Mishmi nun ;(ning in :i), Abor Ao^nange, Dapbla ka nag, 
Chepang cAa-na-aA^, Sunwar vha ni 

8 The Bhoiian trayud is noi found to the south. The ap. To'm pye ifl 
Serpa and Lhopa. The Gangeio^UIiraindian forma generally are Sifan. 
<See 4). 

The west Himalayan terms are of eastern derivation, Chepang px^p zh% 
Dophia pla5f.^nag. (Thochu ^Ara<-re, 8, ^zha^re 4, Horpa hla 4); Lepcha 
jfcakeu,—Kami kava; Kiranii re^a, Murmi, Gurungpro,—^re, 4, Bodo, 
plia\e 4 Naga, (rei&i 4 Manyak, \es/ca 40 Horpa) ;?re 2 Mrn. 

The G>arung or*-yet has an excopiional prefix, but it is found in UOrsin- 
dia as a variation ot t, a. Mru has ic in 8 ri-yal and 7 ra-nhii. Taying 
jMifihmi has eUyera. 

9. The Bhotian and Sifan terms are the same The Lepcha Jfcai-kyot, 
Chepang taku, resemble the Takpa du gu, Dophla kayo, Taying- Mishmi 
lionyong, Naga /aku, Kuki Aoka, 'runghlu kut. 

10. The Bhotian broad form 5chu, chuh is found in Gyarung and Ti« 
barkad only. 

The Bhotian varieties of the Chino-Tibetan numerals have therefore made 
Bi little progress as the pronouns. They are hardly found beyond the 
Bouthern Bhotian dialects,—Scrjpa and Lhopa—save in the Bhoto-Bifan 
fornoe of Takpa. But there are a few examples of a very archaic exis* 
fence of Bhotian forms in Sifar-Ultraindian sysiecDS ot of a spi-cial 
connection between such systems and Bhotian in one of its older etagei* 
'The Bhotian labial numeral prefix appears at •ome reroute peiii-d to hav« 
been used in Sifan and Lliraindian dialects. In some it is now more 
xegularlv used them in Bhotian. 

The Ultraindo-Gangotic rarietieg are eitl^or cur’-cnt Sifan, or are con¬ 
nected in such a mode with the Sifan a« to show that ihey most have been 
derived from systems that once existed in Eastern Tibet, ah hough they are 
now represented only by remnants that have been adopted into the sur- 
tiving systems. The most prevalent Uliraindian eysiems appear to havo 
been the Naga—Yuma which spread westward along the sub-liimalayai 
10 JNipai. 
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6. Miscellaneous vocables^ 

Tlie ethnic place and influence of the Tibetan glossaries can only he pro-^ 
perly shown by nieans of general comparative tables of all the known forms 
of South East Asian roots. These tables must embnice, 1st, the Chinese, 
2d, the Scythic, with the allied N. E. Asian, Caucasian, Indo-European, 
Semito-Atrican and IMalagaso-Polynesian foims, dd, the Draviiian and 
Draviro-Asonesian, 4th, the Tibeto-Ultraindian and derivative Himalayo-. 
Asonesian, and, oth, the ]Mon-rAnam and derivative Himalayo-Asonesi’an, 
The comparative vocabularies of this kind which I have compiled are not 
yet complete enough for publication; and, for the present, I must refer the 
reader to the appcjided vocabularies, although, from the time that lias, 
passed since they^ were prepared, they are, to a large extent, out oi' date. 

I shall here examine some groups of roots with moi*e exactness and fullness... 
The general result of the comparisons I liave hitherto been able to make, 
may first be briefly stated. 

The various forms and applications, of almost any single root, and the' 
manner in which they are now found dispersed amongst the Tibeto-Ul-. 
traindian and Mon-Anam vocabularies, justify the following inferences. 

1st. The Himalaic glossaries have an archaic radical connection with 
the Chinese, 

2d. They have both an archaic radical and an intimate secondary con-« 
section with the Scythic glossaries. Not only the root, but various forms and 
applications of it, are often common to the two provinces. Of these Scythic 
forma suine have been retained in Tibet, while others are now obsolete 
there, but current in Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. The Tibeto- 
Burman and Mon-Anam glossaries possess many of the noi’ipal variations 
to which roots are liable in Scythic from the change of the vowel; from 
the assumption or discarding of a final consonant, mutable from a dental, 
sibilant or guttural to a liquid ; and from the presence or absence ofa servile 
defliiidve. In the ancient Bhotian and the allied southern forms, and in 
the less emasculated Mon-Anam forms, the Scythic consonantal finals are 
found mucli more frequently than in Chinese. Even the ancient Chinese 
foims are frequently less consonantal than the Mon-Anam, the Scythic an.^ 
many of the ancient Bhotian, The influence of tho modern emasculated 
Chinese is strongly marked in all the Tibeto-Ultraindian phonologies^ 
including the broadest and most consonantal. 

3d. There are special Ugro-Turkish and Turkish affinities. 

4tli. Various forms of the roots must have been carried by difierent 
routes and migrations, and by diiferent tribes, from Tibet across the Hi¬ 
malayas. 

• 5tli. From the variety of these cis-Himalayan forms, the mode of their- 
distribution, and the preservation of several that have been lost in Tibet, 
it is certain that the Tibetan migrations to the soutliw^ard commenced at a 
very remote period, 

6th. In the Gangeto-Ultraindian province these forms were further 
dispersed and modified; and distinct lines of diffusion are recognizable. 

7th. It is probable that from each of the southern ethnic districts of 
Tibet, migrations have taken place in diflerent ages, and that the limits 
mid mutual relations of the tiibes have varied. At present the tribes in 
contact with the suh-liimalayans; and possessing all the known passes^ 
ihe Bho.tias and the Tukpas^ 
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The Bhotias are contsrminiius with the Gung-etic tribes of the Hiraa- 
layas, the Tiberkhad to the Mishrai. The Takpa appear to march 
with the Bophla Arid. Abor. They are succeeded ag^by theBhdtias of 
Kham; T/ho possess the passes at the head of the Assairi valley, descend as 
traders into the Mishmi Country, and probably march with the eastern 
Abors. The Bhotian dialect appears to march on the N. E. with the Morigo- 
lian Sokpa, which, on the south, is separated bj the Amdrian dialect of 
Bhotian from the Thochu. To the south of the last, the Gyanmg* 
appears to march with Bhotian throughout thereat of its eastern limit. 
On the western half of the northern boundary, Bhotian is succeeded by 
the Horpa,—^Which has Bhotian on the south, Mongolian on the east, and 
Turkish on the north-west; It is thus, like Sokpa, widely separated ftxmi 
the south Himalayan dialects, but there ate nuirietous scattered Horpas as 
well as Sokpas in Tibet proper. 

The Thochu appears to have the BhotiAn on its north and west, Gyanmg 
on its south, and Chinese on its east. 

Gyarung has on the N., Thochu,—W., Bhotian,—S., Manyak,—and E., 
Chinese. Whethet it approaches any of the passes of the Irawady basin dose 
not appear. It probably embraces a portion of the basin of the Me-nam and 
Yang^tse-kiang, and marches with the other dialects of south western. 
Sze-chuen. The Manyak is probably interposed between it and the northern 
dialects of the Burman and Lau families. 

The Manyak appears to lie to the southward of the line formed by 
southern Gyanmg, Khampa Bhotian and Takpa. It is probably therefore 
plac ed on the Irawady passes, and may be in contact with some of the 
tindescribed dialects to the north of the Singpho. On the east and south 
the Manyak are probably conterminous with some of the tribes of S. W. 
Sze-chuen, And N. Yun-nan, if indeed they are not themselves the Mong^ 
fan of Sze-ehup. 

From this distribution of the Tibetan dialects we should infer that the 
position of the Bhotian vocabularies would enable them to affect the whole 
line of the Gangetic ones,-—=-that the influence of the Takpa would be confined 
to the Abor group,—and that the Manyak and perhaps the Gyarung, might 
affect the Irawaay vocabularies. 

We find, however, that many of the vocables that are distinctly Bhotian, 
i. e. both in form and meaning, have a very limited rarige, by no means 
commensurate with the present influential position of the dialect, and 
irreopncileable with an exmusive possession, for any long period, of such a 
positiorii 

Many of the most widely diffused Ultraindo-Gangetic roots and forms 
are common to Bhotian with Sifhn vocabularies. Others are exclusively 
Bhotian, and others again are exclusively Sifan. The broadband frequently 
consonantal forms prevailed in Tibet wten the southern migrations com¬ 
menced, for they are the most common in the southern vocabularies. 
These archaic forms are frequently still retained in Bhotian, where the Si- 
fan forms have become slender or vocalised. MAnyak sometimes retains 
broad vowels where they have been lost in the other Sifan vocabularies and 
especially in GyArUug, The Sifr.n vocabularies have some non-Bhotiau 
roots- mid forms in common with Mon~Anam, as might have been antici¬ 
pated from the northern origin of the latter formation. The slender and 
Attenuated forms of the Sifan vocabularies, and particularly of Gyaruug^ 
have spread to the south at a comparatively late period* 
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There have been two well marked periods ofSifan and Bhotian influence 
in the south. The fii’st was when the southern migrations commenced, and 
when the Sifan forms of common roots were probably the same as the 
Bhotian. It is difficult therefore to ascertain what common roots of this 
period are to be considered as of Bhotian or of Sifan origin exclusively* 
The prefixes afford some due; The second period is a very modern one* 
The Bhotian forms referable to it are in general confined to the southern 
Bhotian dialects, to the adjacent Nipal dialects, and to Takpa, but they are 
also partially found in more southern dialects. The spread of the later or 
slender Gyarung forms to the southward indicates a distinct movement 
from the archaic Tibetan and the modem Bhotian migrations. 

The Chinese influence on the Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects has been of the 
highest importance, and very complex. There is a radical community of 
roots. Chinese has at later periods given numerous vocables to all the Ti¬ 
betan vocabukries, and manv of these have been carried to the southward. 
Chinese has also directly influenced all the southern phonologies and vOw 
cabularies, Mon-Anam, Naga-Manipurian. Karen arid Burman. From these, 
and especially from Naga-Manipurian, Chinese roots and particles have 
been carried westward to the Nipal andMilchanang vocabularies. 

The Gyarung is closely and immediately connected With the latest 
of the dominant North Ultraindian families, the Bumanic. As this family 
extends from the Singpho and Jili in the north of the Irawadi basin to 
Burman in the south, it is probable that it arose from an extension of 
the Gyarung to the south, but it also appears to have had a common basis 
with the older Ultraindian dialects. The Abor dialects appear to be partly 
embraced in this system, and it has influenced the Nipal vocabularies. 

The Naga‘-Mampurian branch appears to be older than theBurmanic, and 
to be specially connected with Gyarung in its older oi^ less emasctilated 
form, and with Takpa. But as it has archaic affinities with Thochu, Hor- 
pa and Bhotian, it & probable that several Tibetan dialects have inarched 
with the Gangeto-Ultraindian, and, during a long course of time, succes¬ 
sively or simultaneously disseminated their vocables to the southward* 
The Mon-Anam Unities of the Naga^Manipurian vocabularies greatly 
strengthen the ii^rence that their connection with Ultraindia is very 
archaic. 

The Himalaic glosdary is, in great measure, pihnitive and homogeneous. 
The dialecticmoffifications of the same roots are so various and so w^ mark¬ 
ed, as to show that the group has retained its independence and segregation 
from the very commencement of glossarial development, and that &tinct 
dialects were formed during that eraw So far as other vocabularies are 
radically connected with the Himalaic, the connection is mainly to be 
ascribed to their having been primitively branches of the same stem>— ’ 
dialects of the same mother-tongue. The Himalaic branch has remained 
more homogeneous and more Mthful to the primary phase of the com¬ 
mon glossary, because the location of the tribes who have presenred it. has 
given them a }ngh degree of exemption from foreign domination and 
mfluence. The glossary is less mixed than t^t of most of the other lin¬ 
guistic families, while it has radical affinities ^th all, of ^em. ^ The 
Caucasiati group occupies a similar sequestered position, and it is radically 
related to the Scythic, Semitic, African, Indo-European and Draviro- 
Austrfdian, in the same mode as-the still more primitive Himalaic is related 
not only to it and to these, hut to the Mon-Anam group and to the Chinese* 
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Tlie Himalaic glossary has spread to the southward over all TJltraindih, 
much of India, and most of Asonesia^ WTiether the Ugro-^Caucasian and 
other cognate glossaries spread from the Himalaic province, or the 
laic were derived, with them, from some other primitive seat, is a question, 
that does not admit of so ready an answer. But from the pronouns and 
particles, it is probable that tlie ultimate basis of the Himalaic glossary was 
a Chinese dialect, and that tlie great mass of the substantive vocabulary 
was introduced from the primary Scytliic province. The Draviro-Aus- 
ti'alian glossary appears to have been also formed at a period long pre-t-. 
ceding the spread of the lliiruilaic glossary in its present form to tho 
southward of the mountains, by the engraftment of a Scythic form and 
giossaiy on a Himalaic basis, 

Names of Attributes. 

Mr. Brown’s vocabularies contain substantives only, so that the M ani - 
puri dialects are not included in this comparison. The omission is unfor¬ 
tunate, as, next to the definitives and pronouns, attributive words (quali* 
tives and assertives) are the most stable. 

The relations shown by the distribution of the names for the colours 
and their various applications, are, for the most part, archaic. In libet 
various forms and applications appear to have arisen in an early period of 
the history of the formation. Both the primary full forms ana the se-. 
condary contracted ones, are found in the Gangeto-XJltraindiaii vocabula¬ 
ries. 

For example, the most important of the Tilietan roots for Hack is the 
liquid. In the existing Tibetan vocabularies it has several forms and ap-*^ 
plications. The full archaic form was probably nag, nak, lag, lak, rag, 
rak &c. It retains such a form in the words for llmh and crow in Bho- 
trail and Gyarung*, and in several of the Irawady and Gangetic vocabula¬ 
ries. It takes the dental or guttural prefix in Gyarung and several of the 
southern dialects. A form with the labial prefix is also very archaic. It 
is found in the word for the crow in Bhotian and Gyarung,* and contrac-. 
tions of it are current in Bhotian words for l)hie and red^ in Gyarung and 
southern words for ydglit, and in Naga words for the crow. These appli-^ 
cations show that the root must have been at one time current with the 
labial prefix in Tibet, in its piimary meaning, Uaclt^ dark. The Bhotian 
mo-n, wo-n hive, Murrni mo-n nifjht, Gyarung mo-r nifjht, even render it 
probable that the form ?wfl~nag, vw-rak See. had acquired the contracted 
formmo^n, mo-r, before it ceased to be used with its primary meaning. It is 
not probable that the same dialect would have both the full and contracted 
forms current as hlack. The formation and preseival ion of distinct varieties 
of the same root, and the restriction of each to a specific use, are mainly 
effects of the existence of dialects. The application of other varieties ti red 
must be explained in the same way. The Bhotian ma-^r, Gyarung ve-r, 
were probably derived from a dialect in whicn the labial pref. was ma- and 
not mo-, The foim of the root in the more common word for red, ngi, ni, 
shows that it originated in a dialect in which nak, Uack, had taken the 
slender fom, nyak or nyik, This attenuation of the archaic forms distin- 

S Tishes the later from the older Tibetan phonology. It is a Sifan and 
orpa trait. The contracted form ni, with its apjilication to red, must there¬ 
fore be comparatively modern, Bed must have been known by other 
terms or forms in the earlier ages of the formation. Horpa and Tho-». 
chu having the slender form of nak, with its primaiy meaning Uack^ tho 
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source of the secondary word ngi, nl, red, is manifest. As Tbocta has a 
distinct vocable, it probably spread from Horpa to Gryarnng’ and Manyak, 

It has not been received by Bhotian; aud (xva nn^, in adopting' it, has re^ 
tained also the older word'( /.'.rt-verTiii). Tlie ni, ling, ri, nya, of Biirman, 
Angami, &:c. show that it has spread to the south. 

Black, 

nag-770 Bh. w., nak-po Bh, s., and Takpa, nya-oiya Ilorpa, nyikThochu^ 
Jk^i-nalc Gyaruug, IManyak. 

Obs. The Gyarung form is the same as the Bhotian sp. The vo«. 
calic and elliptic hya, Horpa, is perhaps the original of the IVlanyak na. Tho- 
chuhas theamplined vowel of Horpa and i fora, as in so many Sifan words. 
In most glossarial groups the root for Mack is applied to other dark 
colours, Mue, grveti, red &c.—to davlme&s, night, ihe crow, &c.—as that for 
white is to lif/ht, hriffht, day, &ky, air, sun, moon, 'silver The Tibetan 
vocabularies are too limited to enable us to trace the applications and 
nities of the root for hlaek^ That for blue is not given. The roots for green 
are different. The Tibetan and Scythic roots for black are applied to tha 
crow ;—nyag-w<7 Thochu, uk-^J^I Takpiv, abAok Bhot. sp. (^a-lak Serpa), 
ta-b^v6k Cxyariing, <(j-lok Lepcha, ka-^tha-vdik Khoibu, (rok black, Milcha- 
nang), m-Xong-^ya Gurung (also black ); khere Sokpa, kal Horpa, kali Ma- 
nyak (kara, black, Turkish, chava Mongol. &:c,) The ultimate Scythic root 
is’ probably found in the wr. Bhotian khata, Sunwar khad, Newar ko. la 
Sanskrit the root kara has both applications, as in Scythic. 

The Tibetan roots for night are different, but I give them here as thqy 
are applied to black, hive, green, in some of the southern vocabularies. 

1. ? 7 i-tshan-??w 7 Bh. wr*., rt-sha Thochu, chen-o^i^i Bh. sp,, sen-^i Takpa, 
{•’ti as in gok -^7 head, nven-ii day &c. i. Corap. achsham Turkish, so, chd 
Mong*., sai, sii, slug Yeniseian. In Chinese the root is black, tso (also, hak) 
Quang-tung [hi, wu Kwan-hwa], 

2. spha Ilorpa [spa, shpa Pashtu, shab Hind,, chshefe Zendj kshapa^ 
Sansk.] 

3. ^o-di Gj&rung [tin Turkish, oti, at &c, TJgrian], 

4. tong-^moT Gyaiung. 

5. kwaka^ Manyak, 

The root tshan, chen, is also used, in combination with another root, Ibp 
green, /t-jang khu Bh. wr., jhan-gu Bh. sp., Horpa, zyang-^ku Thochu, 
chan-gu Takpa, The second root is green ond. blue in Scythic, kho-kho Sokpa, 
ko~ko, ku-ku Mong., Tungusian, ko-k, ku-k Turkish. The Tibetan tshan, 
sen, zyang &c. ia used in Chinese for green with the same foOT sang, 

common Tibetan root for black is not, in the n-g, 1-k Ibrm, Chinese, 
It belongs to the archaic Scytho-Tibetan glossary, Scythic vooabuiaries 
have distinct roots for black, but nog is applied to blue and green ; nog-oa 
bhte, green Tungusian, nog-o, nog-on» nach-*on green Mongolian. 

The Tibetan root is found with the same meaning in the Kaga 
3 fa-nak (Gyarung ^a-nak), <7,-nyak, nyak, nyak-^^^/, nak,^Burman nak, 
net, (Koreng, cro?v, nget),—Bongju nik:-t/i«,--^Garo ^^nek,-«^Abor yak-ar, 
yaka-^a^ii,—Lepcha ct-nok,—Milchanang rok, reg, (also blue, rak, rok, and 
green, rag). It is both black and blue in Joboka nak, Nogaung jf^/-aak, and 
Tengsa nyang blue, nyak blacky Gurung mAoxig-^ya, Munni m- 
lang-ai Kinawari Bhotian has as well as nak- 2 ^(?, Mari Haga 

has the fona luk in shim-pAw-luk, green* 
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M^k is lalerely a variation of najct In Gyarun^t is applied to 
Jfetfr-myaki It is found with the meaning yiack in xaying Mishmi^ mak- 
limbu and Kiranti maka-chak-^a. 

Both forms, nak, mak &ci, enter into names for night (shy-hlack, air* 
htaok &c.), darkness &c. Namsang, darkness^ rang-nyak (rang-vo light, i. e* 
sky^white, ^-po white)] Muthun rang-nak, darkness, night ; Joboka rang- 
nak darkness ; Mulung, darkness, nyak, night, vang-mak; Tablung, dark* 
ness, nyak, night vang-niak; Burman, night, nyin, nya. 

The Tibetan tshan, sha, chen, sen, night, is both night and black in 
southern yoeabulaiies* As night it is found in Naga £^sang-^i (sen-jfe 
Takpa)/Limbu^wj‘sen, sen'irf^^'(Takpa sen•^^)^ Newai* cha, Kapwi zying* 
Koreng n^chun, Manipuri a-hingi 

A^ Jtofeit iaSingphu chang, cham, Bodo ^^^-cbatti, Mon chang, 
tsau, ^^z-chok, Changlo chang-?o. 

The Karen thu, thuw, su, is not Tibetan but Chinese, tsOi 

The Tibetan form is also applied to green, as in Tibetan, and to Um and 
ted. Blue Khariching^i and Namsang fl-ham. Green, Tengsa and NTau-. 
gaung ta-cham, J^ari shim-p/t?^-]uk, Namsang aching, Joboka hing, Ki- 
ranti chak-Za. It is applied to ted in Ky'au a-tshen, KhyOng sen, Bongjn 
tsin, Mon chang, Namsang a-cbak, Garo ji;i-sak, Bodo Milchanang 
ehing. The Thochu shi-dzi, red, is probably the same rooti 

The Magar double cbik old appears to be a slender form of chak,—as che, 
Ben &c. is of tshan &c. 

The Gyarung t<?-di night, (Scythic oti, tin &:c.) is the root for blachm 
Angami fee-ti, Sa-ti. It is probably foutid in ti-zi night in the sonant 
form zi [=* di, Gyar.), ti being sky and ti‘iso day {sky-white). TengOa 
a-sang-m, night. 

The Gyarung nior, night, is not a common form in the Tibetan vocahu- 
Ury of colours. It has the sarde meaning, night, in Murmi, mon, T|i0 
pan of rang-pan, night, Namsang^ is the same vocable, and it is also found 
m Garo "walo, Maram mula, Champung wy«-yula, Luhuppa and N. Tang- 
kul maya (y for 1, r), S. Tangkal ayanj-^foi-ms which accprd with the 
inference deducible from those used for red, that the root is the liquid la^ 
ra, na &c. identical with na-k &c., and that mon, mar &c, are contractions 
of which the primary Tibetan form was probably mo-nag, ma-rag &Cb 
Comp ii&“lak crow See. Bbotian has mon-z-o, 5-won, * blue. It is red in 
the tovm mar Bhotian, ver Gyarung, wol, bala, kc. Gangeto-Ultraindian. 
The primary meaning of blacky dark, is necessary to explain the various 
applications* It also explains its use as a name for the crow, walo, warn 
Naga, ola Lhopa. 

The Lhopa phi-ru night, appears to be a similar vocable. 

The Manyak kwaka' night appears to be the same reduplicated ^ttural 
Toot that is applied to blue add ^reen in Scythic. It is current night 
in Kiranti khakwe. The Deofia Ohutia 5a-ko-koi and Mildr a-ku-k 
black (Mikir ingting kok dark ) are the same term. 

The Lhopa nam-mo^ Magar nam-bik, Sunwar na-do, Lepcha, Jili, sa* 
nap, Singpo sa>-nk mght, contain the Tibetan word for sky nam (Khamti 
nap-sing dark )* 

Nam, 8ky,mB,j itself be identical With the Chinese lam, blm, and thus be 
merely one of the archaic forms of the Chino-Himalaic and Scytiiic liquid 
toot ioi black* 
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Magar bik in nam-bik ni^htt^ is Scythic, pit, pit^ night Sataoiedej 
piti, piggita &c. Maek Ostiak (bis Mm Yeniseian). 

The lau khun nig?it is not Tibetan. 

Bed;. 

1. a-muk-po Bh. wr. 

2k meLT~po Bh. sp., ka-Yer ni Gyanlng; 

3. gi-ngi Horpa, ka^Yer ni Gyarung, da^ni Manyak, leu Takpa* 

4. shi-dzi Thochu. 

1. The old Bhotian muk is not found with the meaning red in the 
•southern vocabularies. Limbu has muk-/o^, Mue^ and it may occur with 
that application in others. 

2. The sp. Bhotian mar, Gyarung ver, is a common Scythic, Caucasian 
and Semito-African root. If the labial be radical, the vocable is rare in 
the south Himalaic tongues. The Murmi bala, wala, Gurung wol-%^, 
resemble it, and they suggest that la &c. and bala, m^r &Ck are ultimately 
the same root (m^^-ra, ^«-la). See Black, 

5. The Horpa, Gyarung and Manyak ngi, ni and Takpa leu are forms 
of a Chino-Himalaic root common in the Ultraindian tongues. Burmau 
nij Kumi j??“ling, hariAeiriy Toungthu t«-iiya, Angami w-ri, 

(comp. Gyarung ver, prob.-y^-r), Naga gr. w«-lam, ma-lam-Zfit, 

ram, wa-ram, Kambojan Aa^rhum, Deona Chutia 5a-ru, Abor y«-lung, 
lu-dah, Sunwar la-la, Kiranti ha-la*la-wa, limbu Z&w-^he-la, Lepcha a-he-ur^ 
(Comp. Mong. ulan red). 

The root in its broad consonantal form is l)lue in Chinese, lam Quang-* 
tung, Ian Kwan-hwa, whence the Karen la, ^w-la, limbu leh-la. Chinese 
has also lu greefn^ 

The application of lam to red and Vhue seems to show that its primary 
meaning was Mack^ dark &c., for the same word would hardly he trans-- 
ferred &m red to hhie^ or vice versfi. In the older HimAlaic formation of 
XJltraindia—the Mon-Anam—^the root retains the nieaning hlack, dark &c. 
Siam, Laos, Ahom dam, Khamti nam, Laos nin (the slender Tibeto-Bur- 
man form foi:'red, ni, ri, ling &c.), Siam dam nin, Anam den {night dem), 
Kumi ^a-num, Kami Kasia darkness dum, Nicobar Vlaek ringu- 

lum-t, Toung-thu jpa»-leng*. The root is very common in the Indonesian 
Tocabularies'in various forms, applied to Hack, night, dark, Jag &c. tam^ 
lam, lorn, rang, rum, ri &c. &0. , ^ 

The slender form is also red in the Lau family, deng, neng, len, forms 
corresponding with the Kumi ling, lein red, Tungthu leng, Lau-Anam 
nin, den Mack, and indicating a special relationship between the Mon** 
Anam and the older Irawady vocabularies. 

The Dravirian and North Gangetic languages have the same root. The 
Ifale mar-^o, Mack, is identical with the Bhotian mar red. The Kol ara, 
Telihga erra-pt^, and the Hindi lal and Bengali ranga, resemble Nipal forma 
of the Chino-Himalaic root. 

Finally, it appears probable that the Tibeto-Ultraindian nak, nang, lok, 
rok; long, lang, nyik, na &c. &c. Moick, ZilwSj-^the Chino-Ultraindian lam, 
hiXi, lu, nan, ram, lung, ru, nun, num, dum, &c. Mm, green, Mach, red ,— 
fend the Tibeto-Ultraindian nij ngi, ri, niuj ling &c. red, are all variations 
of one primary liquid root, which, in the eastern branch of the primitive 
glossary, early took the form la^in, la-n, and in the Tibetan the form na-g, 
fa-g &c. Th*e Sifan ni, ngi red (whence the Ultraindian ni, ri) has the 
Blender form proper to the later Sifan phonology, and the original was 
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probably ttie commoTi 'nb’^tan root for UcceJ^j which has, tinderg-one varia- 
tooris that approximate it to ni, the current gradations hung* nak,*nyik, nya, 
3 aa. The m forms for Mack, Um &o. in the Irawady and Mon-An’am 
vocabularies are evidently eastern or Chinese, and not IHbetan, in their im-^ 
mediate affinities. They appear to have been conamuiiicated by the Mon- 
Anam to the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. 

The Tiheto-Ultraindian tshan, sen kc. UacJi^ niffht &c. is, as we have 
{Been, applied to red in Sin«:pho and some of the Yuma dialects. 

A guttural root is found in Singpbo, Khyeng^ Joboka khi, Mon kit, ke^ 
JKaren go, gho, Magar gjii-cho. 

Green, 

1, ;^-jjansr khu Bh. wr., jhan-gu Bh, sp., Horpa, zyang-ku Thochu 
chan-gu Takpa. 

2, fear-myak Gyarung. 

3: chu gin do Manyak. (? chu-gin-^i^? a form of 1). 

1. jang, chan, zyang &c. is the Tibeto-Ultraindian root for Uacky darJt^ 
night &c. already examiined. It is applied to fireen in Naga dialects and in 
firanti. That this was an archaic a}.)pIication is shown by the Chinese 
tsing, sang. The guttural is the vScytliic root for plve imii green, also cur¬ 
rent in its double Scythic form in Manyak and some of the Gangetic lan¬ 
guages for nighty Haoh, dark. The double form with a slender vowel ^ 
green in Sunwar gi-gi., Miri has ge da?L. 

2. The Gyaiung myak is one of the forms of the Tibeto-^Ultraindian 
nak, nyak Mack, 

The southern names for green are derived from the roots for dlaok, in 
the jS'aga group we find ^<^-cham, ^P-hing &c., Kiranti chak-Z^i. 

limbu has leYi-la, Serpa and Lhopa num-Two, nhyam-Z>{?, Gurung ur- 
Aw, Milchanang rag, Klrari shim-/;A?p-luk,—all forms of the liquid root 
used for Maeh See. Chinese has lu greeny 

A labial is common. Angami fet'-peje, Lepcha phung jffiong, Murmi 
ping-ppi, Newur wa won, Magar phi-phi dah-^cAo* 

White. 

1. d-*kar-^ 7 o Bh. wr., kar-^f? sp. The Bhotian kar is probably a coil- 
fraction of ^fl-ru (Comp, khe-m Takpa). 

2 . phruphru (2?^~ru) Horpa, Takpa, Ao-prom Gyarung (2?-rom), 
dorAxi Manyak, 

3. phyokh Thochu, 

1. The Bhotian root, if not a contraction of ^a^ru, is archaic Scythic,—* 
kyr Samoiede, gil-taldi Tungusian. 

It is applied to 5^arin Bhotian, s kar-ma, kar-m«^, (Abor ia-kar), Horpa 
5 *gre, Manyak kra (Burman kre). 

In its primary meaning kar is only found in the south Bhotian dialeOta 
of Serpa kar-y)(7 and Lhopa {star ka-m;. The Murmi tara, Gurung 
tar-Aycf (also star) are modifications of it. 

2. ^The more prevalent Tibetan /?/i-ru, €?tt-lu, is Mijhn Mish- 

mi ^wz-jpWong, Singphu^A-rong, Burman ^77^-ru, j»A-yu, Kumi Tfc-lung,^ 
JianAnmy Kami a-lum, Kyau ag-wing, Bongju &4ang, Garo hok-lang 
Mikir ako4ak, Dohphla pung-lug-ji?4P, Lepcha ^-dum, a.*-dom. A slender 
fom is foimd in Taying Mishmi, leo-wa, Kasia &<z~lih, and Deoria Chutaa 

fVr-Tis 

Bie Miyhu, Singphu and Burman forms, phlong, phro»g,phrtt, wrera* 
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|(o»fele to the later coacreted ^orpa and Gyarung* phru, prom. But the 
more common form in which the root does not take the lahM prefix must 
be of older Tibetan derivation. 

The root is applied to air, light, day, 's%y, moon, star, S^e, The Tibetan 
forms for /^irhave both the u and a vowel, as well as the slender modifica¬ 
tion lhak, dak; Aot, lun^, ryn, zyu; li. The archaic final consoi^antis pre¬ 
served in some of these forms. Similar forms are found in the southern 
vocabularies. The variation nung*, nong, occurs iu the Manipuri gr.; lorn 
in Lau; and rang, nang, lam, Ian &c. in several Na^a-Gangetic vocabu¬ 
laries, The Tibetan names for the moon have the same root in the forma 
1^, da, Hk, le^, Ihe’, le,~--lik, le’ &pc, retaining the sruttural final as in lhak, 
da’ air. The u form is found in the Lau lun, Siam duen, nung, Yuma 
^rln, lo, Anam has Wang, &dang. For star Gyarung has jfsi-ni: Nam- 
sang^Ti^rik; Monnong, jCaufto., lau, dau, nau, [{See 4, Names of inani¬ 
mate natural objects]. 

The Chinese ieuk, light in colour, is probably the same root, 

3. The Thochu phyok may he a softening of an archaic form of 2. 
phyok for phrok. But as there is nothing to justify such an opinion, it 
must be considered as a labial and exceptional root, 

* The Chinese term is the same root. Kuang-tung preserves the folj 
form pak, Kwan-hwa has pe. It is found also in the Tungusian, bak-da, 
^ag~da. Fin has wal-^gi, Ugrian woi-kan &c., but the prevalent Scythic 
35 oot 8 are different. 

In the south it is only found in the Ljau family, and some of the Irawadi-» 
Gangetic vocabularies that have most aifinities with that family, 

Jiau pheuk, Ahom phok, Khamti phnk, Khyeng buk, Bodo gti^phnt, 
Garo bo’c-lang, Naga <^-po, Miri ham’^po-dzh, Toung-thu and Pwo llarea 
bwa, Sgau Karen wa, inagar bo-eho, Sunwar bwi-sye. (Naga ting-puk 
shy). From the vowel u, o, occurring thi^oughout, all these forms appear 
to be referable to a single vocabulary^, probably the L tu. The contracted 
Naga-Karen forms are the parents of the Nipal bo, bwi. The o, u vowel 
^oiinecta the Lau with the Thochu form and not with the Chinese, 

' Th^ Lau fam. has also a distinct root khau, khong. 

The Naga mo-sang, ta-ma^sinff, me-^sing, heng, che, choh, Angami ka^ 
^a, Bhimal jee-4a, Mon tchu, Nicobar te-so, tuso-ah, Sunwar aye'of bwi- 
lye, Tiberkhad ohong, is a root common as applied to light, star, moon &c. 
The Thochu chha’, moon, appears to be the same root. It occurs with* 

t e smne meaning in the Manipurian A;«-chang, Milohanmig ^-tchang 
iberkhad chang rdhite), Manyak nash-chah day, sun, Jili has /co-tsan^ 
ngpho tsan, Bodo shan, Garo san, ro-san, Naga san, Kol singi, Buipnan 
a-si, N.‘ Tangkhul ^^-aun, Tiberkhad zhMxg-ma j tsing-mik sun Luhuppa 
{day-^eye^, ^-mit N, Tangkhul. lAqht ,—Jili has thwe, Singpho 
|tlng-thoi, Tangkhul she, shea, Kasia Star ,—In Chinese it is ap- 

pliett to sing, sing, shan Kwangt.; trim tsing, is (im colour^ 
gliear &fc. ts8u^ tien, tien Chinese, yi tien day. 

Ob 9 . 1. Both broad and siend r formi of tba rooti have been anciently 
tnrrent in Tibet and have received different dialectic applications. The same 
ToOt has also been applied differently in different dialects. 'I'hus nak or lak 
ia llaok in one too:, crow in a second, hlus in a third, green in a fourth, darkness^ 
pight, in'a fifth. Shan &c, is black in one dialect, night, dark, btue, green, red,_ 
m others. Where the root has more than one application in the same dialect the 
diffdreni meanings are sometimes distinguished by the definitives, as well as hf. 
the fom of ik9 mU TMt uso of the dof, is genomlly iibitrary^ It eometixai# 
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ywns throtigh sevfjral (3inlecls» indlcaiing a diffusion of tho teriTif but in (Hhef 
eases the same def. occurs with a special force in one dialect and without it in 
others. Bholian has ^\ik.po hkch, a^-lak crow) Thochu nyag.wo crow, nyik 
hlajk\ Gyarung has black (corresponding with the Serpa form of Bhotian 

/rrt-iak), while for ctjw it prefixes ka to the Bhot. compound of the root and iho 
Jabial pref., ia-B-roh ; Gucnng uses the labial form with both meanings--w-!ong*ya. 
In thesouihern dialects the root occurs with the labial pref., and \Tith the gut¬ 
tural or dental, in its primary meaning black, while one of the Manipuri dialects 
prefixes the gut. to the dental in its word for the cr^ic. All this is a consequence 
of the present dialects bavins been formed when the roots were not concreted 
with file prefixes, and when different def. might be used for the same purpose, 

2. Slender forms of the root occur in Thochu nyik, Burman net, Ko* 
yfeng nget, Bongju nik, Gaio nek, Milch, reg, BMc ; Bhot. sp. chen, night,-^ 
Takpa, Liin-bu sen blacky- Naga gr. ching blue, hiiig green,—Yuma sen, tsin, 
Hilch. shingj-ffif; Horpa ngi, Gyar. ,Man., Burm. ni, Angarai ri. Yuma ling, 
Lau fam.leijjdeng &c. rey,-~Lau, An. nin, den, Toung-thii leng6/«c^,—Burm* 
nyin nights The liquid root for white has only broad forms wiih that mean¬ 
ing in Tibet, but slender ones occur in the names for the moon. Deoria 
and Kasia have slender forms for white. 

3. The special East Tibetan connection with the southern languages is 
well shown by the word for red in Gyaning. Man yak and Burroan, ni; and by 
the word for white In Horpa, Gyarung, Mijhu Mishmi, Singphn and Burman, 
M. M. preserving the double pref. of Gyarung, It also illustrates the spe¬ 
cial Gyarung and north Irawady element in Burman as distinguished from 
the older dialects of the same family, the Yuma forms being Tab pa (which 
again appears to be Bhotiaii). 

4. The Karen thu, thun black is Chinese ; ti la. la blue is probably from 

the Chinese lam, and some of the ^^aga and Nipal terms appear to belong to 
/same relationship ; wa, bwa (taka po have Naga and Nipal aff. 

5. The Mon-Anam family have a distinct archaic form of the liquid root 
for hliick and night. It is retained in the Yuma dia ects and Kasia in a broad 
form: Lan and Anam have e forms. Slender forms are also applied to red 
in the Lau fam., and were probably communicated by it to those dialects of 
the Tibet-o-Irawadv family that first spread to the south, as these forms are 
found in Toung-thu and Kumi. The Lau word for whUe—siaiWsiT to the 
Thochu—has been communicated to Khyeng, Bo. o and Garo; and in Karen 
and some Naga and Nipal dialects it is.retained in a softened form. 

I add a few more words of this class for the purpose of illustrating* the 
connection between the Himalaic and Asonesian languages, but without 
attempting any exact comparisons. They are roots of a class that have 
many applications, and several of the published vocabularies do not contain 
them; 

Large. 

Tibetak. 

1. chhen- 77 <? Bh. wr., then-&p Takpa, 7cam-thu Horpa, Z;«-hti Gyarung* 
See Long 2. Chinese, long, cheung, chang &c. 

2. ,s-bdm-&o Bh. wr., hom-&^) s. and Lhopa, pwi-tha Thochu. ChineiSQ 
pi great, 

3. kah kah Hanyak. ? Chinese ku; broad kwan kwoh. 

SOUTHEBK. 


1. the-5aGurung, (s-ti-m Lepcha., «-chung Muthun, chong Joboka, yong* 
Mulung, yr-r:---r.'^ TnHung, job Angami, jo-pur Mozome A., yoIa-&d^ 
limbu, n^, I j::'?:; 'I -'-: i. 

2. ^ 2 i-ba Smgpho, ^(Z-pe, ^e-he TengsaNaga, #df-pe-tiau iaian,jo^pur 
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JUa^mi {jo-sxxhnff), bote Abor, (fatfia-hok Tengsa, Nogaun^, ta-^hit 
Khari, wa Burman, pbum Singpiio, also fat ==^w-plning Bodo, kwi-paii 
Gyar., round wa^ wa' ManyaS- 

4. fc^-tai Mijhu Miskmi, Or-t^'-dah Miri, u-Axy-yang Kiranti, tau-ya 
Kewar, ^o-da Garo, ^o-det Bodo, dham-^« Dhim., {fat a-ta-t Namsaag). 
TMs root is Chinese, tai, ta, Anam dai. 

5, d-rung Taying*, Mishmi, long, lung, luang, Lau f., ^«4ulu IN'ogaung 

yong-nong Tablung, ^-dong Namsang, nan Muthun, do Karen, 
len Khyeng, Kami, leng Kami (also fat), tha-ixot Mon, {fat, ^^-do Aboi^ 
tok, tup Burm.). See Long 1, Tib. riag, Southern long, lang &c. 

Bound, y^a-lar-lar Gyarung, lo-lo Horpa, 2 ;-lum-^?<? Bhot. wr., xi-ri sp., 
^-rhi Takpa, a-sya-ra Thochu, ^«-rang Nog*aung, din-din Singpho, Woia 
Siam, Ahom, i-om Lau, y?«-lun Kami, ^^w-lu Khyeng, fhAu, ph-lon 
Karen, lun, Iom Bunhan, tung-lung Toung-thu, rer-rer-^o Lepcha, ril-^a 
Mnrmi. The Serpa gir-wo, Sunwar kul-kul round, Ser-pa gir-^ fat^ 
Burm. kri, Magar kran, are probably contractions of the common mono- 
^liable kind of forms similar to the preceding—Aj-ri, or H-ri, yi-ri, 

Ih—^w-lti, kor-rm [==Gyar. ^a-lar, Kog. if^^-rang, Mon fat >fc^i-ra]. 

5 a, kri, kyi Burman, Serpa, kran-c^ Magar, {round, Serpa gir- 

Sunwar kul-kul, fat ka^xz, Mon, kal-Jo, gm-t?o Horpa, cher-wat 

Thochu). Prob. 5. 

6 h, Lau f. yai, yau (also long), Prob. from lau, rau, fonns of 5 used 
for long^ 

Long^ 

Tibetan. 

1. ring-p^? Bh. w., rim-?'(? Bh. sp., ring^^o Takpa (zug-ring talTY 

2. ita-cM Horpa, dri-thu Thochu (ur thu Sokpa), sha-sha Manyak^ 
See La^rge 1. 

3. y^'Sri Gyarung (also tdlV) ; dri, Thochu and sri Gyar. may be ^-ri, 
^ri (1). In hke manner the Manyak hra hra, tall, may he A-ra. 

SOUTHEEN. 

1. hoAoru^ Taying Mislimi, ^«-^^rang Mijhu M., y«-lu Singpho, Bodo, 
thin-fefl^ Dhimal, ^a~lang, oAo, lo, lau, lang-Z;(?”?o, Kaga, piAo Gard, 
lot-cZw? Magar;rhinBurm., h-exAc-m Angami, Z;^-lem Mon, lui Deo- 
lia Ch., yau Lau f. [lau Kag,], reng-M Murmi, rhim-“&o Gurung, enrhea 
Lepcha, (See Large 5, Tall 2. 

2. ^e Burm., jo-su Mozome Angami, See Large 1. 

Tall, 

Tibetan. 

1. thom-^o Bh. sp. 

2. ^«-khye^prpa. Chinese ko, kau high. 

3. bra-tha THochu. 

4. ka-m Gyar., zug-ring Takpa, hra hra Many. See Lang 1, Large 7. 

Southern, 

1. flr-tho Lepcha, sung Lau fam. See Large 1, 4. 

4. m-rang, M«yen Burm., lang-la Kaga, Ihim Khyeng, thaAon Mon. 
Bee Longl, Large 5. 

5. tau Mulung, Tablung; Chinese kau; (t for k as in tau J, thu 9 &c.) 
tau-ga JNiewar mge^ 
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Obs. The root in ch, th occurs in Tibet both with. broad and deudet 
vowels. 

1. thu targe Horp., thorn tall Bh., tho Lepcha, dii thu long Thochu, 
jo su Moz. Aiig*,, <z-tnm r }nnd Namsa.ig*. To this are related the Nag^‘ large 
chun^, chongr, yonjsr, Limbu yom,— Lau tall sung", which are stUl closer 
io the Chinese c^eung long, Kiranti to. 
sha lono Many., bra tha tall Thochu. 

3, chhen large Bh. wr, then Takpa^thi Gyar., the Gur., tim Lep.; chi 
Img Horp., she Bunn, 

The liquid root has similar variations, 

1. lum, round, Bh. w., lorn Siam, lo Horpa, lun, lu Yuma, Bunn., 
Kar.; long, long, Taying Mishmi, lu Sing,, Bodo, Garo, lo, Nag.; 
yung large T. Mishmi, lung, long Lau f., lu, dong, nong Naga^ do Karen, 

2. h,T round Gyar., ra Thochu, rang Nogaung; ran fat Magar, ra 
Mon; rang long Mijhu; rang jfa^ZBurm., Nag, 

3. ri round fih. sp., rhi Takpa, din Singplio, rer Lepcha, ril Murmij 
h-rifat Burm., gur Serpa; ring long Bh, wr., rim sp., 5-ri Gyar,, d-n 
jhochu, rhin Biirm,, reng Miirmi, rhen Lepcha, rhim Gurung, 

Allowing for purely local changes, the distribution of these forms shows 
a special relation between Bhotian and Gyarung, and between both—^but 
Specially Bhotian—and the Irawady or Burman group on the one side, 
told the Nipai on the other. 

As some of the dental words are variations of the liquid, I will only 
add the labial. 

1. horn large Bh., phum fdt Singpho, phungBodo; bote Ahor, 
iwk/a# Tengsa, Nag., po4k Angami, po-moja Moz., pur large, 

Ymm, Ang. 

2. pan fat Gyar., tok pan Kiranti; ba large Singph.; pan round 
Ahom, mwafat Siam, mon round Khamti. 

3. pi large Chinese; pwi Thochu, pe, be. Tengsa, pe, bi Kbari, pi fat 
Lauf. 

The Lau lorn round, long, lung, large, show a Bhotian affinity, which 
Mishmi partakes; yau long is a Naga form, lau TabL, #t-lhaun Khari^ 
hau large Muthun; sung tall, high, is also Naga, jo su Moz. Ang., chung 
^ry^Muthun; pan round Ahom, man./hif Siam, are Gyarung; tmfal 
Iau, is Naga, po-tsu Ang, «*syu-?w. Lepclaa, sui*»i large Deor, Ch.; pd 
fat is Chinese, pi large, 

TbeMon f^a-not large, is Jobokayh^ nut, Ma^r lot^cho long ; Aa4ein 
hngi^ the common T. U. term; ^7ia“-lon tall is Khyeng &c.; ^a-xa fat, 
Maotir ^-ran &c,; M(»»toung rowwrtJ Is Anam ton, Toung^thu tung-lung, 
Abor, Namsang, Deoria turn. 

The Kambojan tom large is thu &c, of Bhotian &c,, but in the Bh. 
form for thorny Namsang &c.v for round, turn: mon round is Khamti 
{fat Siam mm,-Gyar. pan); ri-aing long has the T. U. ri, ring; it^i-pos 
%igh, (bote large Abor); tuit small is a form of the C, H. root Tor 
^itvall, short, occuring in the Nagagr. tut for short, Jobokatut, Kbari tut-si, 
Hog. tat-su; short is mall in the Lau f. lek (Nams, <5t-ring). 

The Anam dai, large, is Chinese (Kwang-t,) tai, and it has been com- 
xnunicated to Mijhu Mishmi, like many other Anam words; jei thieh and 
jiei l(yf^g probably connected, with the Angami se, si and the cognate 
T. U* words; ton round is Mon Ma-toung, Touhg-thu tung*lung, Namr 
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^ng flt-tum, Deor. Ch. turao-ru &c., Miri a-tnm-dak; kau high is CMnese 
kau ( Kwan*liwa ); nyo small is Chinese lioh (K-h.)j or Lau, Burm. &c.; 
thap shortis Lau, tam^—an archaic form of the Chino-Tibetan twan, thung, 
tha &c. 

The K-t. Chinese tai, IcoTge^ has been received by Anam and Mijhu; 
the aff. of pi and ku are archaic; kau high (K-h.), Anam kan, Mnlung 
and Tablung tau, Karen tho, to, Toung-thu ^-kho (K-t. ko); the close 
aff. of the roots for small^ little with the T. U. appear to be all archaic; 
chaug, cheung long has archaic aif. 

SmaU. 

Tibetan. 

1. chhung Bh. wr: chun-chung Bh. s., chung-^'o Takpa, ^^-chai Gya- 
rung, bra-tsi-tha Thdchu. Chinese tain, si, ahiu, sian, sai, sie. 

2. phra.Bh. wr., pru Takpa, [bra-tsi-tlia Thochn, bra-.tha taU\. 

3v karri’-mfi Horpa. 

3. yuManyak. 

SOUTHBRN. 

1. fc^i-tsi Singpho, ^tt-tshi little Pwo Karen, Tengsa Kaga, sni 

Tablung, (soh Mnlung,/ca-chu Angami (i^^mshya Burm., 

Namsang, «-chim Lepcha, yo-shu Limbu, ? a-hi-pia Muthun, hiJoboku, 

2. ^i-nng Namsang Naga., «i-lala Naugono’ Naga, ning-haji Khari, lek, 
let Lau f, {thin, /c^m-rhang Horpa, Manyak, rid-^^) Bhotian, nen- 
ma Serpa, ru-c^o Magar. i. 

3. a-mQ-dak Miri, po Sgau Karen, pho Pwo, (phu short), a-hi-pi^ Mu¬ 
thun, {thin, rasL-ho Bhotian, i^i-pa Kumi, pam Khyeng Tengsa, a-po- 
prr Nogaung, bye ko Lhopa. 

2 che-kaTaying Mishmi. 

4. a-n^-do Abor, {^--dak, thin), nge Burman, noi, on, lek noi, Lau f. 
nao Khyeng, nyo Anam, lioh Chinese, 

Short. 

1. thung-po Bh, w., thun dung Bh. s., thong-^o Takpa, 

Gyarung, ;5&-tha-tha Thochu {man), ya^de Horpa {man). Chinese tun, twan. 

2. kalge Horpa. 

3. wong-chi-tha Thochn. 

4. dri-dra Manyak. 

1. A«-tyoa Taying Mishmi, ^a-thi Mijhu, ^w-tun Singpho, to Burm., 
do Kumi, doi Kami, twe Khyeng a-^n, ^^-tsu, tut, so Haga, a-tan Lepcha, 
tang-&a Limbu, dung-^(ij Kiranti; tarn Lau fam., thap An. See Small 1. 

3. See Small 3. 

4. See Small 2. 

Bat. 

1. zo Bh. w,, Takpa, so Bh. s., ta-is> Gyarung, «-dz Thochn, Ti^a-jea 
Manyak (Chin, shik, shi). 

Burm. cha, sa, Singpho shau, Haga chau, tyu, cha, sa, sang, ha, chi, 
Mon tsi, Lepcha zo, tha, Limbu che, Kiranti cho, Murm. chou, Gumng 
chad, Sunwarjau, Magar chau. 

2, wa^-ngi Horpa (? ki Chin.), Lau kin eat, drink. 

JDtink. 

1. ;fc-thung Bh. w., thung 8., thong Takpa, wo-thi Horpa, «-thi Thochu, 
}^a-chho’ Jlanyak. 
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clm-via Taying Mislinii, thang-cy^?« Mijhu assertive post.); Bum, 
sok, thank, Abor tu**;?w, tai-;;?/, Linibu thung-ne, Kiranti dung, Mumi 
tnung, Newp ton, Gurung thunu, Sunwar tung, chu &c. water. 

The root for water precedes another root in several dialects, Namsang 
jo-k (jo water)^ Joboka tilling (ti water)^ Muthun si-ngha, Tablung yang- 
yin g (riang Tengsa tu-num (tu water), Angami zu-krat, M, A, 

dzu-kret (zu, dzn water), 

2. ^^^-mot Gyarung. 

Sleef, 

1. nyan Bh. w., nye a., nyetTakpa, a-nan Thochu. 

Naga ana-?zw, Mui’miiigung, Lau fam. non, nap, lap, 

2. .i^'W^’-gynn Horpa. 

Aliri yum. 

3. lior-mm Gyarung (Chin, fan, min). 

Mijhu mui-6'/wi. 

3. khai-ya Manyak. 

4. I^aga jip, jup, ipi-silo &c., Ldmbu ip-ee, Kir. im-sa, Suiiwar ip. 

Come, 


1. hong Bh. w., hai Thochu, 5 -byon Bh. w, 7m-pun,^fl--pun, Gyarung, 
Sunwar pyu, Kewar wa. liiijhu hoi-c?^«, Taying M.hona-^z^, Lau fam, 

ma. 

2. syo Bh. s., Takpa, 

Bingpho sou, 

3. kwi-lhen Horpa, Manyak, (Chinese le, lai, lam, Sokpa ire), 
Burm. rok, yauk, la, Naga a-rung, a-ha-lu, Magar ra-m, Kiranti 7^a-na^ 

Xepcha di, limbuj^/ie-re. 

Gr, 


1. song Bh. w., ^a-shin, ^t’fl-shin Horpa, da-<Mn, y«-chm Gyarung 
(Ch. hu). 

Bunn, swa, Kaga tsu, tong, Miri sa, Murmi sye go, Newar hon. 

2. gro, ^ Bh. w., gyo Bh. 8., (/t-gro, gyo, move, realk). 

Kiranti ka-ra, Sunwar lau. 

3. da~km Thochu (also moi'e, walh), gai Takpa. , - . 

Burm. kwya, Naga kao, Limhu he-^e, Lau lam. ka. (a softemng of ya- 
chin), yu Manyak. 

4. ye-yen Gyarung. . 

5. bo-wfl^ Taying Mishmi, phai-c^w Mijhu,, par, men I^au f. 

Names of Ikajiihatb Natural Objects. 


For air, shy, day, sm, light and Jire, there are three pnhcipal roots 
in the Titetan vocabularies, each occurring with all or most of these 
applications. 

Ist h, ni, ne, nyi, nye; lung, dung, rho^, ryu, zyu; lhak, da^, nam, 
lang, nga. 

2d ma, me, mi, mah, meh; mon, meun, mun; wuh, wOt, hod, pho, uik, 
hwe, eu. 

Sd koh, khah. 

The 1st and 2d of these roots are also applied, as we have seen, to white, 
moon, star. 
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1 Bhotian 

2 Horpa 

3 Thochu 
4: Gyarung 

5- Manyak 
6 Takpa 


Air. 

Sky. 

Sun. 

Bay. 

Light. 

r. r lung-7?ifl! 

namkhah 

nji-via 

ny'm-ino 

hod 

). lhak-ya 

nam 

nji~ma 

T\yi-mo 

hwe 

qm-vyu 

koh 

nga 

nytvle 

5])ho 

mo-zju 

mali-ifo 

m"un 

styak-lo 

eu 

taAi 

^c?^-meiin 

lii-ni 

nye 

uik 

7;icr-da’ 

mah 

xiyi-ma 

nash-chah 

v'uh 

rhot 

nain-dung ^i-lang 

nyen-jJi 

wot 


Mre* Moon, Star, White, 

1 sa-meh. i zA^~va 5-kar-m« 

me \ da-wflj kar-?w«j kar-po 

2 w-mah 5 -lik-no 5-gre ^phxuj'hm 

3 mek chlia’ gliada phyokh 

4 ti-mi tsi-le, clii-le tsi-iii ^«-^;rom 


6 me, ma, Hie’ kra’ da-lu 

6 meh le^ kar-w« klie-i’u 

1. Tlie liquid root. 

Air, 

The Gyarung taAi is the Tibetan representative of tlie most common form 
in the Burman branch,—Tuimg-tlm Khyeng ha-W^ Karen A;^li, I*Ii*u 

ra4i, Burman le, &c. It is also Aka cZt/-ri. This slender form is Ugro- 
Turkish. 

The Manyak me-rAfC is allied; 1st, to the Bhotian sp. lhak-»?«, Murmi 
lha-Z>^x, Kiranti hak; 2d, to the Naga ra, rang &c., Mishmi ^^renga, Guruiig 
nang-mro, Milch. Ian. 

The u varWy of Bhotian wr. Inng-???..^, Serpa lung-Z>c, is allied to the 
Takpa rhot, Horpa Gurung ;/i-ro, Thochu 7?w-zyu; the Takpa rhot 

to the Maram w/i4ut. 

A similar form of the slender variety occurs in the Changlo ridi, and 
Khoibu nong-lit. The -t—, -d, is the -k of Bhotian, which Horpa pre¬ 
serves in lik moon. 

The Lau. fam. has lorn, lon^ Mon Z;-loei (also Zi-ya= kAa). 

Sk^. 

The Bhotian nam s/^y appears to be an archaic variety of the root. 
In the u form it is also archaic Scythic, nom, num, nob Samoiede, nu- 
ma, nom^n. Ugr. (lumm Lat.), and, with other vowels, a widely spread 
name for sun, ffodj prophet, king &c., nim, nem, neb, nab &c^ The 
Bhotian nam 'is found in Takpa, nam-dung, in combination with a d 
form of lung, nung. It is not found in any other non-Bhotian vocabulary 
Bave Kiranti nom-cho, and Kashmin nab. Applied to day ^ it also occurs 
in the Murmi nam-sin. As sun it is Limbu, Kiranti, and, in the contract¬ 
ed form na, Sunwar. Magar has nam khan, which is the Bhotian nam 
kha, shy. As sun the root is Hungarian nap, (nai Ost). 

It is found in some names for night, in which it must have had the mean¬ 
ing shy {skyMaok, shy-dark). Magar nam-bik, Lhopa nam-?? 2 i;, Sunwar 
na-do, Lepcha and Jili sa-nap, Singpho sa-ua. 

The Takpa dung is found in the jNaga rang-tung; in the original 
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form in tlieTengsa «-iiung, Manipuri nung-thau, in the Anam tung-tieii 
^en Chinese); and, with the slender vowel, in the Abor ta-ling (comp. 
Gyarung to-li air)^ Kha/ri «-ning. In the Manipnri dialects, the Takpa 
and Naga dung, tiing, may be the parent of the i forms, ting-puk, ting- 
errif ting-a? 7 i, ting-flram, /fe^-zing, M-zUrmg, M-chi-rang, but it is more 
probable that these are variations of the sibilant root. The Turkish and 
Mon^yol combine a similar form of the root, teng, ten, (immediately re¬ 
lated to the Chinese, tien) with the Ugro-Turkish ri air kc. (teng-ri &c.). 

The a form is still more widely diffused, &-ra Mishmi, ram, rang in the 
preceding Manipuri compounds and in others, tang-ban, thang-wan ; rang- 
tung Na^, no Mo-rang Bodo, ^fic-liang, 5tt-rag, 5^j-rangi Mpal, 5«-range 
Male.* The Mon-Anam vocabularies have j^-leng Chong., ^-loei Anam 
(mV. in Mon'^. 

The Bhotian variety has a very narrow range; and as the forms dung, 
nung &c. are found associated with zing, zi, ling, rang &c. the probability of 
similar m, o, forms having been current in the Bifan dialects as well as in 
the Bhotian, with the meaning air^ is increased. 

The Kaga-Manipnri rang, ram, (with the sa- prefixes of that group) 

appears to have been carried along the Gangetic basin to the Bodos, Ni- 
pafese nr'l It corresponds with the Bhotian lhak mV, la rtioon* 

The -oot for white ru, lu appears to he the same root. 

In the Gyarung rora it preserves an archaic m final, as in nam, ram &c. 
shy. The lau lorn air has both the G. vowel and final. Comp, also the 
southern forms for white, lum, dum, lung, lun, long, rong, nung, lang, 
lug, lak,\lih, ri. The Bhotian nam shy must he considered as a variety 
of rang, ram, nang, lhak &c., air, shy, white &c., and not of the Chinese 
lam Une {ante p. 26). The Takpa nani-dung shy, is evidently the same 
as ^e Namsang rang-tung. 

Sun, Bay. 

The same root is sun in Takpa p-lang, and Horpa has also the a form, 
nga (Anam ngai day). Bhotian pd Manyak hpe the slender form 
nyi-wa, and it is also Gyarung hi-vi (Comp, toAi air). With the meaning 
day this form is Bliotian, nyi-?7m, nyirji*-??w, nyi-w, ni-'/?w>, Horpa nye-le, 
Gyarung nye, Takpa nye-n-^^, N. Ultraindian, in all the groups,—5i«ni, 
ta-ni, ta-xin, ^i-ni, ka-ui, ni, ne &c.,—Bhimal pd Nipal. In the last it re¬ 
tains the original meaning of sim also, Murmi di-m, sun, day, Gurung 
dU-m, sun, ^^Vni, day. This form is referable to the ti-m. The 
IJltraindian sibilant variation current in Singpho, si-rd, may oe tho original 
of the Kambojah ti-ngei (also ta-ngai). Anam has npi day from which 
it may be inferred that in the Kambojan, Chong and Ka ifa-ngai, the root 
is ngai; comp, the Horpa nga sun. 

The Takpa nyen-ti day appears to he related to the Bhot. nyin, Horpa 
nye-le on one side, and to the Limbu len—dih, Kiranti len on the other. 
Ahor has longe and Manipuri koAhoxi, lan-la. Kapwi ri-mik ( day eye ■. 

The Kambojan tingei, tangai, (also Ka, Chong), Mpmun tata-ngwe, 
Koreng ting-nai mik i^day^s ey^, Luhuppa tsmg-raik {ih.), Tangkal, 
Naga, ting-lu, mm, resemble some of the preceding forms for shy and<?ay* 

* In some dialects rang is very much used. Hamsang has rang-tung 
shy, (Muthun rang-han stm), rang-vo light, rang-nyak darkness, rang- 
yi rang-pan night, ka-tha-^-rang (rang-ding Muthun); rang- 
mok thunder, (Muthun rang-hin a;lr), rang-fom olmd. 
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Light, 

In the Tibetan vocabularies the root occurs rarely with the meaning 
light. In Lhopa nam becomes dam with this meaiiing, the Changio 
dialect preserving ngam. Serpa has the slender form rhip, Magar rap, 
Guiung M-la., Kiranti uAsi-ma cha-mz. The Lepcha aom, is probably a 
contraction of ngain. The Aka hang, Sunwar hango, Chepang angha ap¬ 
pears to be a variation of the sibilant form, sang, shang &c. JNagahas 
rangai, rang-ro, Barmaniang, len (day in Limbu and Kiranti), Garo 7e-lang, 
Bodo sh-rang, chu-rang. Lau has leng, Anam den, rang-sang, Kambo- 
jan /;*lo (comp, m-ro of the Gurung nang mro shy, Horpa pw-ryu; also 
jirn-^M’O white Gond.). 

Lepchit «-c]mr light, Limbu thoru, is a form similar to the Bhotian 
hur wind, and Mongolian ^x-hur, ^^-chur, uhr ai)' ; but it may be (X-chu-r, 
(=chu-rang Bodo), tho-ru. 

The Chinese word for day may be the same root ngit Clieo-hu; jit, jf, 
git, get, yat in otlier dialects,— sun ngit thioe, jit thau, yat tau, (day^s 
head). Gyami has re-thou (re for ne, ni) sun, re-yai light, Anam haS for 
sun nhit, ngat, nhut Chin. 


Fire, 

The Chinese and Tibeto-Burman root for jftre is the labial (see 2). 
But some of the Tibeto-Burman forms of the I root are found in Mon- 
Anam vocabularies for fire, —-^i-lung, ^^-Inng Kambojan, ^!;-leu Chong, 
lia, lua Anam, ding Kasia. The antiquity of these vocables is attested by 
the root occurring in the group with other meanings, j^-leng shy Chong, 
7?-loei shy Anam, air Mon; jt^-lo light Kambojan; lum, lorn air Lau. The 
Kambojan form lung is the Bhotian lung air', Takpa dung, Naga nung, 
tung, Anam tung, shy. 

Moon, 

The prevalent Tibetan name is the liquid root,—^the vowel broad in 
Bhot. and slender in the other dialects. See White p. 29. The variation;! 
are similar to those which the root has with other meanings. Thus the 
Bhot. :r-la-r« mmi is sixioilar to the a form for 5//y sa-rag &:c., the -k be¬ 
ing preserved in Horpa 5 -lik, moon, Bhot. lhak air, although lost in la, 
da moon. 

The Bhot. a form is found in Anam. The Lau fam. has the u form, com¬ 
mon in 7vhite, air, shy,Jire &c. 

In the south the broad Bhot. form is common. Aka p^-la, Mru jpw-la, 
Mijhu lai, Maram lha, Khoibu, Maring tang-la, Burm., Karen, Kami la, 
Kewar mi-la, Sunwar la to si, Chepang Ifi-me, Lepcha ln-ve, Limbu 
Kiranti la di-ma, Murmi Iha-ni, Changio la-ni, Lhopa dau, Gurung 
lau ngi, Khyeng ^7i-lau. 

The u, 0 , form is found in Abor_^o-lo,^«-lo, Dophlajp<94o, T. Mishmi 
l&i^-lua, Iho, Koreng cTia-rhu, Toung-thu lu, Kami Iho ; Lau fam. leun, lun 
Khamti, deun Laos, duen, duen nung Siam, den Ahoin. 

The slender form of Gyarung, Manyak and Takpa is found in Mithun 
let-nu, Garo rang ret, Tablung le, Khari le-ta, Dhimal ta-li, Changio la-ni, 
Keranti la di-ma, Murmi Iha-ni. 

Star, 

The forms for star are similar to those for white* 
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2. Tile SMlant Boot. 

Air. 

Tlie Thochu air appears to be merely avariation of the common 

Tibetan liquid root, which has the similar form ryu in IManyak, the change 
from the liquid to the sibilant occurring with other roots (see Numerals 4), 
The same phonetic change connects many of the Southern words in s with 
those in 1, r, d, t. But some of them appear to be connected with 
the Chinese sibilant root used for star. For air words resembling the Tho- 
chu occur in Taying M. zhung, the Manipuri and Nipal groups—M. nia- 
su, ma-si, wft-r-th (comp. ?;i6*-^*~dah Many,)—N. nam-su, pha-se, sha-^wi, 
sag-mfl-t &c. (comp, lhak, hak). It is found also in Milch, hash 
(Abor asar). 

The Lepcha sag-wa-t {day sak-ni, sun s«~chak) appears to be also found 
in Limbu tam-sak-jm sJty, an archaic sibilant form allied to the Limbu sa- 
mi-t. The Kiranti hak appears to be referable to the old Bhot. Ihak-^ja, 
and not to a sibilant variety. The antiquity of forms like sak is shown by 
the Turkish sok-Z'iz (Yenis-Turk.). Comp, also Turk, syod light, or Jire, 
with Bhotian hod, Limbu ot, Takpa wot, light. 

Moon. 

The Thochu chha’ moon, appears to be an archaic form allied to sak. The 
Gyar. tsi, chi, of tsi-le, clii-le, is probably a slender variety. Manyak has 
the broad form in nash-chah day, sun. In the south the I’hochii form and 
application are found in Manipuri, Kapwi tha, Singpho, Jili .n-ta, Nogaung 
yi-ta, Khari le-ta, Tengsa lu-ta, ISTams. da, Diiim. ta-li, Sak thot-ta,^ 
h. Tang-khul a-kha, Kamb. ke, Ka kot, Chong kang, Lulm- 
ppa A:ft-chang, N. and C. Tangkhul /c^-cheang, Ivhoibu and Muring tang- 
Ja. Champliung has rt-su-Z^t (Nicob. ti-so^^ah white), Mon haAxx. (chu 
white), Z:^-tok; Anam tho bak. 

The Abor variety with tlie liquid final, «-sar, is Scythic in form. Comp, 
o-sar, fl-chur, light, {supra.) But it may be «-sa-r (^sa-ra). 

The same root occurs, in several of its varieties, in the wmrds for shy, 
sun, day, light andj'^Vc. 

Sun, Bay. 

The Singpho, Jili, Kaga, Garo, Beoria Chutia and Bodo tsan, shan, 
san &c. sun, is similar to sha, sag &c. As day it is Naga, Manipuri, Bur- 
man, Garo, Bodo and Ivol, INijm! and Tiberkhad (< 2 -sang 0 , tsing, tshan, 
sun &c.). The Kaga tsing is reproduced in the Kol sing, Magar sin. For 
day the Manipuri gr. has ;z^a-sin-liing, nga-mn, «-sun, ??ia-sung, wa-su- 
turn, tam-lai; Anam song, mang song,; thi. 

The sibilant and slender form of Naga used for sun, day, current 
in Kol and Magar as day, is also, with a postfix, applied toj^V^ in Kol and 
Gond, singi-1, senge-1, singu-1 (comp, ting-lu sun Naga.) 

The root occurs in similar forms as white and moon ( p. 19 ). 

It is probable that some of these forms are Bravirian. Comp, white ioAla 
Telugu (na-Zk Uach)', light mar-sal, ma-skal Kol, (mar, ma, man, 
min ifcc. ^/^y),bhok-sha Tuluva ; shy sir-ma Kol; fire tuTuluva, azha-Z 
Tamil, thi, ti-^^a Malayalam, chi-Z?- Uraon, chi-<?/^e Male, singi-Z, senge-Z 
Kol; moon tingn-l, Tamil, Mai., tinga-Zw Earn., Tuluv.; sun singi, sing 
mar-sal Kol; day sing, sugi Kol; star chukki Karnataka, chukka Telugu, 
suku Gond. 


Anam that tha clear &;c. 
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The sibilant root is also current for white in several of the TJltraindo- 
Gangetic dialects. 

3. The Labial Root, 

Shy. 

The labial root is 5% in Thochu mah-if^?, Manyak mah, and Gyarung 
tw-mon, teu-mena. This vocable distinguishes the Sifan dialects from 
Bhotian which has nam. Miri has ^fo-mur, (Gyarung in pref. and root), 
Singpho, Mru, Murmi mu, Burman, Toungthu mo, Burm. wr. mogh, No- 
gaung ma-bat, Tengsa phum-ching, Gurung mun. Manipuri has thang- 
wan, tang-ban, Lungke wan and Lau fa. 

Light. 

As liaht it is Horpa 5-pho, Manyak wuh, Bhotian hod, hwe, eu, Thochu 

uik, Takpa wot, Naga oiti^a, Luhuppa hor, Limbu ot. The Manipuri wan, 
ban, ben, war, Karen A;-pa, Lau 5 ^»-wang, Anam mang song*, Mon ka-mny do 
not resemble these forms but some of the preceding ones for shy. As they 
are found in Dravirian as lights val-chom, bela-A;?^, «-veli, bili &:c. (Kol 
mar-sa, mar-sal) and sky^ ban, van, banu &c., these^forms and the similar 
Gangetic vocable for ma, beli Asam, bela Dhimal, her Male, and moon no- 
kha Dir Bodo, appear to be archaic Dravii’o-Ultraindian and not Tibeto- 
Ultraindian, They are Indonesian,—banua JNias, awarn Sasak, Sabimba, 
wang Madura &c. 

The forms wot, ot ^^^Jire in Turkish, afr, wind, in Ugrian ot, wot, (in 
Sanskrit at-m^, Armenian ot &c). 

Sun. 

As sun it is Thochu mun, (Gyar. mon, Gurung mun s7iy), Sak 5a-mi, 
(sa-me^ ,fire Manyak), Naga wang-hi, Anam vang hong, and Lau wan, 

bail, —^the Manipuri forms lor light and shy. 

Air. 

As air it is Singpho wbong, Naga pong, m^-pung, wa-bung, mong, 
Hewar phai and Sunwar pha-56J. 

Fire. 

In Chinese the broad form is wind^ air, fang, hong &c., Gyami 5phun. 

The Chino-Tibetan word for Jire is a variety of the same root. Tho¬ 
chu, Takpa meh, Manyak 5«-meh, Gyarung ^^-mi, Horpa 2 <-mah, (mah 
sky Thochu, Manyak], Bhot. me, Abor, Burman, Naga,^ Manipuri, and 
Nipal groups mi, me, Aka w-ma, (Horpa). Manipuri, Kami mai, Lau 
fai. Bodo wat, Mon A;«-miot, ka-m.tt, ta-mot, ta-msit,' (Thochu mah-^o 
sky. Chinese ho, fo, fua, hue or hwe, we. The Mon mot, Bodo wat, 
have the Turkish form, as in the Takpa wot light.^ 

The root is also an archaic Scythic vocable for^Ve, dbe, <»peh, amhe Aino, 
fi Japan, bi Fin &:c. 

Some of the more archaic forms of the labial in the preceding applica¬ 
tions, as wot, mot, resemble the Tibeto-Ultraindian labial root for white, 
phok, phuk, phut &c. 

The Chino^-Himalaic labial root is found in both the Chinese and Hi- 
malaic forms in Dravirian ,—day paga-?w Telugu, Kam., paga-^ Tamil,, 
Malayalam, pagi-^ Tuluva, poga-Z Kurgi, pokha-Z Toda; sun paka-Z-c??t 
Tamil; light bokh-sha, Tuluva; sky mugi-Zw Kam. anc. The antiquity of 
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this form and its application to the sun^ day &c., are shown by the Yuka- 
hiri sun bug’-on-she, Caucasian sun bok, buk, baak, day bi^a, ba ■ 
Malagasy shy /ia-baka-baka, Galla shy waka, wak, god wak-wak, 

4. The Guttural Root. 

The only examples of the root in the Tibetan vocabularies are the Bho- 
tian khah, Horpa koh shjy which is Turkish kuk, gok. It may be connect¬ 
ed with the Bodo no-kho-rang (no kha-bir moan, Angami kharr moon) 
Kambojan kor, Mon kya; Chinese light, kong, kuang&c.; Angami Naga 
jfi-khra, t^'-khe, Anam khi air, An. ki day, and with the Lau gnttural root 
for white khau; klioung. 

Affinities of each dialect. 

1. Bhotian. 

The form lung, air, has the vowel of Horpa, Thocbu and Takpa; and 
the same form is found in the Takpa dung, Naga nung shy, Kambojan lung 
Jlre, p-lo light &:c. 

The form lhak, air, is allied to the Manyak da^. Similar forms are pre¬ 
served applied to the moon lik, le’, da, la &c. The Naga-Gangetic rag, 
rang, ra &c,, air, are referable to this form of the Tibetan root. They 
appear to have been very early diffused, and indicate a distinct transmis¬ 
sion of the root from that of the modern Bhotian. 'The Bhotian is found 
in its proper form in a few of the Nipal languages only. 

The Bhotian nam, shy, is also an archaic form. It is only found in Tak¬ 
pa, and in the south also it has a very narrow range. But the common 
southern rang is the same root in aiiotiier form. 

lOiah, sky] Horj>a koh, has a still narower rrange. 

Nyi, sun, is also Gyarung and Manyak,—Horpa and Takpa preserving 
the broad form, nga, lang. It is common in all the southern groups, but 
the prefixes show that the southern terms were chiefly derived from Sifan. 

The forms of the labial root in its application to fire occur in the other 
Tibetan vocabularies also. 

2. Horpa. 

The Horpa jpw-ryu, air, is connected with the Thochii and Takpa forms. 

Koh, shy, has Bhotian, Mon-Anam and Chinese affinities. 

Nga, sun, has also Mon-Anam representatives (ngai). 

Nye-le, day, is Gyarung, Takpa and Burman. 

jSpho, light, is remotely connected with the Lau 5^-wang, Burman mo 
shy. 

Z7-mah, is also Aka. 

Like the Thochu and Manyak these vocables show archaic affinities hoth 
with the Burma-Gangetic^and the Mon-Anam glossaries. 

3. Thochu. 

The Thochu mo-zja, air, is Manipuri and Nipal. 

Mah-t^? sky has the same affinities as the Manyak mah, that is it is 
Mon-Anam rather than Burma-Gangetic. 

Mun, SU71, is directly connected with the Gyarung mon, meun, shy, 
and, through it, with the similar Ultraindo-Gangetic terms. 

Styaklo, day is peculiar. 

K is Kalombojan and Angami Naga, 
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Uik, lights is an archaic broad form not found in other dialects., but 
differing* little from the Manyak form, 

Meh, ,fire^ is the common "Tibetan form. 

This dialect appears from some of these words to be archaic and pecu¬ 
liar like Manyak with which it has some special affinities, and this accords 
with our previous inferences. 

4. Gyarung, 

The Gyarun^ ta-li, air^ distinguished from all the other Tibetan forms, 
is distinctive oi the Burman group in Ultraindia. 

Tw-mon, iJw-meun, (mun mn^ Horpa), is Abor, Burmanic, Murmi 
and Gurung. 

JK-ni is Yuma (/fer^-ni) and—with variations of the prefix, such as 
occur in Gyarung,—common in Ultraindia, some Uitraindian foi’ms being 
also Nipal. 

Nye, day is Burman, ne. 

2’^-mihas the common Ultraindo-Gangetic form of the root. 

The Gyarung forms are connected with the gene¬ 

rally; but they have a close and decided agret n, v / i of the 
Buiman branch of Uitraindian. 

5. Manyak. 

j^jTe-r-da’, mr, appears to be connected with the Naga foms. The 
labial prefix is a common Naga-Manipuri one, and the compound with r 
also occurs—;;i«-r-thi air Maring. The root da’ resembles primarily the 
Bhotian lhak, and secondarily the IN’aga, Manipuri rang &c., of rang-cho 
phan-re, thi-rang, khi-rang &c. 

Ma, sky (Thochu mah-^^?) is a link between the Sifan u form 
and the Lau, Lungke, Manipuri and Dravirian a forms, ban, v/an 
Taken with the similar forms ibr light it indicates an archaic connection 
between the Sifan and Mon-Anam Vocabularies, and between the latte* 
and the Umvirian, but no spread of the Manyak form specially. 

Nyi-ma, sun, is Bhotian. 

Nash-chah, day^ appears to be an archaic broad form of the root, as in 
Jili, Changlo and Sunwar. 

Wu’, lighty has no close southern affinity. 

;Stt-me’ has the Thochu and Takpa form of the root. 

The Manyak forms appear, on the whole, to be archaic, and not closely 
connected with those of any of the Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects. 

6. Takpa. 

The Takpa rhot, air, is found in Maram «-hlat. 

The dung of nam-dung, shy^ is Naga, rang-tung, and Anam tung-tien 
(a similar compoimd). , , 

P-lang sun occurs as day in Maram lan-la, Naga rang; as hght m 
Kaga rang Burman lang &c.; and as sky in Chong jp-leng, 

Nyen-ti, day, has no special southern affinity, save with limbu and Ei-» 
ranti. 

Wot; lighty is Naga and Limbu. 

Mehj^r^ , is the common Tibeto-Burman form. 

These words show a closo agreement with Naga-Manipuri. 

Night, 

The Tibetan names and their southern forms {night, Uack, Hue, green, 
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liaiT€i already been given. 1 tsban, Bba^ sdien, sen; sang, sji^, cbing, 
asying, Mng, cba &c.; 2 spha or 5-pba; S di, ti, zi: 4 mor, mon, walo, 
mula &:c., or ww-r, 7W?-n, wa-lo, wiM-la &c.; 5 b;wa4ca’, kha4;be, ko^koi^ 
kit*k^ ko-k. 

Otibeir names are also found in tbe south. 

6. kamo Abor, kham Siam. 

7. nak, mak, nyak, nya, ya, nyiu &c., Uachj sep j or as a quabtive with 
the word for shy, or air, 

8. bik Magar in nam-bik (p. 27). 

0, wa-kung Kumi, kung-keng Bunn. This is Chinese, kung chung 
K‘h .1 hung chnng K-t. 

Ohs* Two broad forms of the liquid root appear to have existed in the 
Altaic Mmalaic vocabulary, distinguished by the hnal consonant, the 
first having -k variable to -ng t, and the second -m. That the tn 
form was not merely a local variation of ng is rendered probable by the 
Scythic examples on the one side and the Lau on the other. But the -m 
like the*-k form has produced -ng, -n forms. 

A. The ~k, (-t) and derivative -ng, -n forma are chiefly applied in the 
Tibetan vocabularies to air and imon* The two meanings £q>pear to have 
been ori^ally distinguished by the prefix^ but the variations in the 
ibiin of Qxe root are now sufficient to make it a distinct word in each of 
its uses, and even in most of the vocabularies. 

The archaic forms appear to have been lhak, Ihuk, Ihug, [Dophla ha* 
lug in white]* Their antiquity is shown by their prevalence m the Scytho- 
Iranian glossary as air, sky, light, day &c. (e.g. ^rak Turk., {light) licht, 
light, lux, leukos, log, lug, lok &c. kc*) u, o, form is still retained in 
4 out of 7 Tibetan dialects for air, (Takpa has it also in shy and it is the 
m(^t common vowel in white)* If a variation of the liquid to the sibilant 
takes place in Thoehu it may also be found in the south, where the archaic 
Tibetan form for air may be pai-tly represented hy the s, z forms. Tlie 
Taying zyuhg, N. Tangkhul su, Naga yak (=sak),. Nipal ro, su, sag, so, 
Much, hash, Abor sar may thus be remnants of the primary Tibetan cur* 
•rent. To it are undoubtedly referable the Mishmi, Aor, Koreng, Toung* 
thu, Kumi and Lau forms for moon Iho, rhu, lb, lu, lun, lua, duen &c., 
and the more common lha, la, lau. The fina k preserved in Horpa is not 
found in any of the southern forms, and, on the other hand, there is now 
no example of the u, o, form with this application in Tibet. 

In Tibet Takpa has the only example of this form applied to shy, but it 
is common in the south, in various forms similar to the Tibeto-Ul- 
traindian used for air, and generally referable to the same primary current 
with it. These forms are probably contemporaneous with the Bhotiaa 
nam. 

The root dees not occur asjfre in the Tibeto-XJltraindian vocabularies, 
although the labial root is used for light,^re, s%,and mn* But some of 
2dbn-inam vocabularies have it with this meaning and in the archaic u 
form. The Anam lua Jire is identical with the Taying Mishmi Ina of 
Aa-lua moon, to which the Siamese luen moon is allied. The Kambqjan 
jgiAmi&fire, resembles the Lau lun, npng, Abor moon, and the ar* 
chaic Tibeto-lJltr. pie-ryu, lun^ nong &c. sl^, This is one of these 
applications of the common Himafaic roots by which tbe Mon-Anam 
branch asserts its archaic separation from the Tibeto-XJltraindian. 

The slender forms of the liquid root belong ishiefly to the laterBifen 
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earrent to the south. l?he f-, ^-prefixes show that one of its principal 
sources was Gyarung. These forms are not numerous^ and they are cMefly 
found in the emasculated Irawady group, the connection oi whieh with 
Gyaxung in its late form is distinctly marked hy such vocables. Abca* and 
Aka have similar forms,, as in many other insta’nces.f 

B. The archaic -m form of Bhotian, nam shy, which has been commu¬ 
nicated to Takpa, is the only Tibetan example of the preservation of this 
variety, of the liquid root for rvhite, p-Tom Gyarung, to the sky &c., al¬ 
though the Takpa lang sun, and the sonthern ram, rang &c. may be 
variations of it and not of lhak. The Lau lom, air, has the archaic iorm, 
as in the white of Gyarung, Kumi, Kami and Lepcha. The Bhotian form 
is found in the Nipal dialects as sky and light, nam, nap, rap, rhip. 

2. The forms nga, (nash) nyi, nyin,' nye applied to the smi and day in 
most of the Tibeto-tFltraindian vocabularies are evidently archaic. The 
root appears to he distinct from that which we have been considering, and 
to he ^ied to the Chinese. 

Horpa has the only Tibetan example of the broad form, nga stm (unless 
the Manyak nash-chah be na-schah). The older southern current preserves 
an example in Anam nre'. Knmb'';:m group to-ngai. 

The most common 1 '»"i■ *111:1.“. : .-n for sim —-which has spread to the 
Mpal group—appears from the prefix to be Gyarung. 

3. The sibilant root presents difficulties from its interchange with the 
liquid. In Tibet it is not current as white, and the only undoubted examples 
in the present series are the broad form chl^h moon Thochu, chah in day 
Manyak, and the slender tsi, chi Gyarung in moon, star. 

In the south the root is still current with the primary meaning white, 
Naga cha, che; sang, song, sing, heng; thoh; Tiberkhad • chong, Mon 
chu, Nic. so ; Anam se,.sach, {clear sang, thanh, tot, that tha). LigM 
Singpho thoi, Jili thwe, N.. and C. Tangkhul she, shea. 

The connection betw'een some of these forms and those used in names 
for day &c. is unequivocal, e. g. day M. Angami ti-so, {sky-white, night 
ti-zi skyMaok) Khari a-songa; white Nogaung ta-viasong, Anam 
cleaw sang, Ught su sang, su song,^V^ su sang, sang lang, (lang clear, 
t-rang^ jf-rong white), day song, mang song sky-white (also light), sM 
vang hong (=:mang song). Joboka white che (=86 Anam); air rang- 
che, Mijhu songrla day, light, (Anam song'), Taying sona light. In sun 
of Na^ rang-han, san, wang-he, wang-hi, su~hih, Garo ra-san, saa 
(also £iy), Bodo shyan, Mning day tsa-lo, (hur-ro night'), M. Kumi day 
a-hong-nat, Lungke day sun. In several of these forms the primary qua^ 
Htive meaning of white, 'bright, light, {shy-white or bright &c.) is still 
obvious. 

From the rarity of the sibilant element in the Tibetan names—^its ab¬ 
sence with Hae primary meaning white, —^its preservation with that mean-- 
ing in Bravirkn—and the resemblance of me Ultraindo-Gangetic to 
Dravirian forms—^it seems most probable that the former are Dravirian 
and not Tibetan. The same-dif&culty meets us with the labial root, whioh 
is both Tibetan and Dravirian. In both cases too, archaic Himalaic forms 
similar to the Dravirian are preserved by Thochuj which in these, as in 
many other roots, separates itself from the other Tibetan dialects, and 

f In names for star some slender forms occur Mm, me-Tils. 

Kamsang, le-thi Muthun, le-tsi Joboka &c. (le, le»!trlu, le-ta, nwon, conjp^ 
tsi-le moon Gyar.) 
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connects itself %vifcli tlie Mon-Anam and Draviiian. Its mah sky (also 
Manyak)j styak-lo day, chha^ moon, g^hada star and phyokh white are 
peculiar, and both phyokh and chha^ are Mon-Anam * and Bravirian. 
It is possible that zyu '^air Thochu is a radical sibMnt and not a variation 
of the liquid of the other dialects. The Thochu sibilant series may be 
chha’ moon, styak-lo day, zyu air, all based on an archaic sibilant for 
white similar to the Draviro- Ultraindiau. Styak resembles the Na^ sak, 
sao^, the independence of which from the Tibetan liquid lhak (u. 38) is 
further supported by the Anain sach. The Anam se, sang*, sacn, that, 
tot, su, thanh, thi &c. may be compared with the Drav. te, thi, ti, chi, 
sha, chha, za, tu &c. 

In many of the Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies both Bravirian and 
Tibetan ingredients are found in the same or in closely allied names. Thus 
in the Garo lam-par air, lam is Tibetan and par Brav, Naga has the Ti¬ 
betan ngi, nyi &c. in day, and the Bi'aviro-Anam san, han, hi, su &o. in 
sun, Samsang has the Tibetan rang for sky in its compounds, where 
Mulung has the Braviro-Ultr. wang, vang &c. 

4. The labial root is evidently one of the most archaic of the formation 
in its use for white, light,jire, shy, sun. The radical vowel appears to 
have been u, o, and the hliai cons, k, as in the Thochu white. 

The Gyarung variation mon sky (Thochu mun sun) is the form to 
which several of the southern ones are referable (Abor, Singpho-Burm., 
Gunnig &c.,), and the Singpho-iSfaga pung, mong &c. air is the same 
variety. Lau, Anam and Bodo preserve a final t in Jire (mot jdre An.=c 
mop:hshy Biirm.). 

The forms ban, wan, beli, ber, bir, shy, light, sun, moon, appear to be 
Draviiian, They are chiefly found in the older southern vocbs, Lau, 
Anam, Mon, Manipmi; Bodo, Bhimal, Male, Asam. The Lau and Anam 
have close affinities with the Manipuri and Yuma vocbs. (sky, light, Jire). 

In addition to the forms given above, Pallegois^ Siamese Diet, supplies 
vela day identical with the Dhimal bela sun, Brav. bela light. 

The Drav. broad form for shg van-^tz?i, man-«m, ban, binu &c. (van- 
miii star) pon-e, [also viii, min ben-ki &c. &c.] is very common in 
those Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies in which Bravirian and archaic 
Tibetan vocables are found most abundantly. Anam has mang song day, 
light, vang hong sun, in which the sibilant is white, clear, bright &ic., 
and mang, vang, was probably shy or air piimarily. The Lau lam. has 
sa-wangiz/?^^ j fa, fa-fon, 5% ,* fai^V^ ;t han, wan, ta-wan, kang-wan 
ban, wan day. In the Manipuri group we find air phan-ra Champh.; 
Jlre, mai general (Lau fai); light ban, hen, war; shy tang-ban, Kapwi, 
thang-wan Khoibu. In Singpho we havewan, Jili (Lau 

sun)', in Mijhu Mishmij'fr^ mai ( Manipm-ian, Lau; in M. M. ai is a com. 
final). In the Naga group Mulung and Tablun^ have generally wang 
where Wamsang, Muthun and J oboka have the Tibetan rang,— sun wang- 
hi, wang he, (sky, white), night vang-mak, vang-niak, (shy, blaqk), god 
kah-wang, lightning wang-Hp, thunder wang-khnng, air wang-yang, 
cloud wang. Garo has wal, ver ,Jire (war light Manipuri gr,), km-par 
uir (Dhimal bhir-?;wt, biri-m<z the slender Brav. form); Kumi ^w-wang 
light, Khyeng a-wa light, Lungke shy wan, wyn. 

* The Anam phuok white was omitted in p, S9. It is distinct from 
the modern bak, of Chinese derivation, 
t A com. Scytlnc form, pai, wai, 
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5*4 Sora^ of ihe g’-at^uraj vocaljlBa appear to be; the contrcwjted forroa oC 
the li(juid root, with the guttural prefix common as white and star, 

Tibetam Khyeng haskhro moorif i.e, M-ro. TheAngami terra, 
jnay >h!dihtiar-T,^ iCambojan ko-’V) Mon and Kyau h-jB. (for ^-ra, comp. k-T% 
k^'\QstwU Aiigaini M-i‘a Grin’ung has y?i-ra *, {bhriait lightg^ 
ih’^ro air,. whitfi). 

The southern guttural roots may be Tnerely vanations of the d^ntal^ 
Com|>. Anant th}, ki khi air* These forms and the allied ting, ^ o| 
Uitriindian are t^ytho-Chiiiese and not Bhotian in their affinities. CJ^.; 
tin,, tien, tsang tieu &;c. ahij ; ti ki, hi &pc. air* 

6t Jt is probable that the several applications of the same root were bsh 
chaically distinguished to some extent by descriptive words added. In. 
Tibet there are"Very few such double words. Bhotian and Takpa hayCf 
compounds for sk^,^ Thochu and Manyak for and Gyarung for Toom^* 
In the south, they are very common. In many cases they are merely twa. 
synonyms, but in some one of tne words.is descriptive. D ly is freqaent?, 
ly ntcfrely sm; h\xti sivih eye of the sky or day. Anam has.mat ^-ro| 
(^roi s^iUj t-ru dvy, mat eyc)\ ox?it nhut s^m, (nhut day)}, mat 
i^-raiag mooii^ (^-rang rnhitt)] tho bak mA)oa (su song light, song day, sang 
dear, tot cUar, se white ; thog white Milch., su Nic. &c.; bak white)* 
The Mampuri grotro has several examples, of names for the sun similar tp 
mat ^^roi, e. g. Ti-mik',, tsin.g-inik. Mijhu Misiimi has le-rmik. Tayiog 
M. has nag nging (iiiug sky, ringa Mijhu/htf<^). In the ta-ngai of the 
KambojaO group ta is perhaps eye and uot a mere del. pref. The Chinese 
jit than &c. is head of day [day h ad)* 

7, The Himalaic vocables that have been communicated to the Vm-* 
dyaa branch of Draviriau are the Male 5<t-i'ange sky (Nipal M-ran^)y 
and or jimp-ro and the Kol hoiyo, hoyo air (Anam hoij 

hoi gio, unless the Anam name be of Kol derivation). 

Bxtefrnal UelatioTis. 

1. The Himalaic liquid root used for white, air, shy, itioon, star, is also 
an important one in this class of names in the Scythic, Indo-European aa(i 
Caucasian families. It is also found in Draviriaii in Scythic forms. Some 
full and iH’oad forms are preserved more largely in Himalaic and Indo- 
European than in Scythic, owing probably to the assimilative and slender 
phonology having made less progress in some of the dialects of the former 
than in most of the latter. 

% The Himalaic labial root has several distinct forms, 1 phyok, phttok| 
mogh, wot, mot &c.,-r-2 mun, mon, mar &c.,—3 me, mi &c. Each of these 
has a wide and archaic range of external affinities, Chinese, Scythic, Cau**^ 
casian, Indo-European, Afiican. AH are found in the Scythic glossary in 
forms similar to the Himalaic, e. ^.frehok Yeniseian, f wo^ Turkish, «-he 
Aino-, hi Ugdan, Japan; sim bug-n«-she Yukahiri; an-bok,. 

oh-bok-sy Yenisein, sa-ba^ Tui kiah; air, wind wot Ugr.; whde bag-da-W;e, 
wag-danrwi Tungusian. Caucasian has bok, biik s^in, but, bot-so, moot-Zn 
mo-z;. moon, mu-ch shy, air J. These tbrms from their distribution 
and rarifcv must belong* to the most archaic era of the Scythic glossaries. 
The prevalent forms of the labial are similar to 2 and 3 of the Mmalaic^ 

♦ But it may be Brav. pira (rxi-pil Kol), 
f Europ. fok, fogo, fo, a-rb &c. (i Lat. foe-vs). 

I Vapour Tiu*h» bugu, hug, Armen, bug, Taouil bug-di 
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and tliey are raredn comparison wltli the dental, sibilant and guttural 
roots. The pure labial for jiref mo, me, mi, be, hi &;c* ia not a 
late variation ot* mok, bok &:a., bat an archaically distinct and very widely 
distributed variety. Tiie Himalaic forms phuoli, ino^^h &c, areimmedi* ' 
ately connected with the archaic arid nearly obsolete Scythic bug*, bok • '<■ 
and the u of mun &c. sIdws that it is probably a local softening of'Vorm^'*-- 
like milk, and not a moderu derivative from the prevalent Scythic-forms • 
of the labial which have a,—bar, wal, mar,<Scc. The Sokpa wun-dur com-- 
bioes a Tibetan with a Mongolian name. The more archaic labio-‘ 0 'ut- ‘ 
tural forms are now found, not in, hut around, the central Scythic province * 
marTcmg the older migrations. In the north they are found in Yukahiri 
and Yeniseian, iu the sDutli in the Himalaic glossary, in the west in Cauca-^ - 
fiian, Indo-*Euro]>ean and African. 

8. The Draviro-Ultraiudian forms of the labial root, ban, van, wan 
mar, bar, val, pal, bar, pel, vel, vil, &c. &;c. are connected with the pre- 
-t-'l Oaucasian forms. The Arian and North Indian voca- 
I, ;■ .... . „ . ■ forint, and the 'P—.1 -'‘-■■Tibetan rela¬ 
tionship of the Braviro-Hltraindiaii ■ j- of forma 

and applications is as fully evidenced- as any archaic glossarial^ induction 
can be. 

Caucasian, nioon bar-s, ber-s, ba-z, mi-s, mc-se, Georgian w-if-ware, 
wa-i, Ossetic ma-i; sun bar-ch, bar-ke, m-al-ch, marra, beri, Georgian 
mitli, mish-si, mik. The application of the labio-liquid root to Tnoon is 
one of those numerous glossarial links between Dravirian and Caucasian 
(and eVen Caucaso-Seinitic and African &:c.) w^hicli, with its non-'Tibetan 
ideologic and ])honetic traits, indicate that its course from tlie Scythic 
province to India was across the Indus and not across the Himalayas. 
Hravirian has pir~6i, za-billi, bil-/7C moon, identical with the native root 
for white, UffM, bil, vel, pel, bal, bol, and different from all the (^inese, 
Tibeto-Ultraimljan and Scythic names for moon. The western affinities of 
the labial name are also illustrated by the Indo-European mopa, man-1^ 
mond, maan, moon &c., African vola-?ifl, berra &;c. 

Scythic: air, wind, Ugr. war-wi,^/^ bar-tS'-Ziirt, mer-c?-w/^,mer- 5 ?, 

wire, Sam. bil, m^v-aa, mar-/c, mer-v?^^, bar-shi, Korean par-a»i, 
par-aw, Yenis. pai, poi, boi, pei (Ostiak woi; Fin. day poi-wa, pei-wu &c., 
sm poi-wa, pei-we &a,); sun Fin wal-Z;^; ‘dre Fin waW^.k, Kodak myl, 
mil-Zifi-mil, mWr-gan, mil-//?/-pil &e.; white Fin walw/i, bal-^^?>, 

&c., Ugr. wai-^am, y\’oi-ltan See. Here we find the root with its original 
meaning white preserved in Fin and Ugriaii as in I}i*avirian, althoughi lost 
in most of the other families, and the special archaic connection between 
Ugrian, Caucasian and Dravirian illustrated. The Indo-European weiss, 
wjt, white &c. is probably a variety of the same form, r passing into s, 
in the Scytho-Iranian phonology. The Scytho-Caucasic bar -5 wind Ugr., 
m^on, sun Cane., is light in Armenian bar-";? (Sanskrit bha-5), as in Dravi¬ 
rian, mai'-sal, bera-chi &c. Indo-European has other forms and applica¬ 
tions, e. g. air wad Ossetic, vata Sansk. wat-<?»i Zend bat-as Bengali, 
bad Hindi &:c. &c.; vent-?^5, wind, wan, win &c. fair, vuur, fire &:c. 
Semitic air «-war, < 2 -wiru &o. 

4. The-sibilant root is the most common in the Scythic glossanes j and 
in the Caucasian it is equally important with the labio-hquid. Scythic: 
wUte a-&ko, zag-a, chs^a, sak-m, sai-m/z, sa, siri, sir, shora, sov^ny &c. 
&c.; light acliikj sirpdik.&c.;ij^e tog, tug-ut, taf, tol,- tul, tuli, tuz, tul^ 
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Sam^tu, tui, ftlm, siu, &c.; sun sM, cliat, cliaia, bai, abun, sbun-dyysimia* 
aiaiig, cbotal, tir-fei-tir; da^ shi, cbaya, tel, e-dur, dob, tu, cbel, sbun-du 
moon Yenia. tui, shui, che-^, cba-ij?, Mong. sara, cbara, sara-»; sk^ 
Y'ehis. eis, osb, 63 &c.; air sal-rki, cbil, sel, tol, tyl, ^c. 

Caucasian : Jlre za, zo, zi, tze, m-za, m-ze, (Ossetic sin, din); sun 
i^-aba, Georgian tuta; day dini, deni, den; shy «i-teo, cbi, wi-cbi, p-chu, 
p-sba; star za, zoa., su-ri, su-ta, te-ru &c. 

In the Indo-Europran family Scytbo-Caucasian forms are common 
sun sur-ya, heb, sol,- sonne, zon, sun; day dina, den, dan, dies, dit, det^ 
dag, tag, day &c. They are also common in the Semito-African, glossaries, 
e. g, sun shorn, sbems, tsai &c. 

The exceptionalThocbu cbba’-moa;^( Manyalcnasb-cbab day) is Scytbio, 
cba-ra Mong., cha-ip Yenis. 

The Draviro-Anam forms, appear to be partly western from tbeir Can- 
caso-Scythic and Indo-European affinities, and partly archaic Himalayo- 
Scythic. Some of the Anam forms, e. g.. sacb or sale, that; tot, are more 
Sbytbic than Bravirian. The Bravirian and the similar Gangeto-Ul- 
tcaindian, again, have a close resemblance to Caucasian and Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean forms. Some of the Anam and other similar C 
forms closely resemble (phinese as well as Scytbic ‘ iV-.iii ■.{■>.- in 

this as in other cases, the early Himalaic current—Mon-Anam—brougbit 
archaic Scy tho-Ghmese forms, and blended them in the mixed southern 
glossaiies With the archaic Scy tho-Caucasiaii and Scytho-Iranian of the 
native Bravinan family. 


1 Bhoban wr. 

„ sp. 
S Horpa 
3 Thochu 
4: Gyarung 
5 Manyak 
0 Takpa 


Water. 

lliver. 

Blood. 

chhu .. 

y-tsang-po .. 

kh-rag, kh-rang 

chhu .. 

chang-po .. 

thak 

lira’ .. 

lira’ 

sye se^ 

chah .. 

cha-hra* 

sa’ 

J-chi 

^i-clii 

^<z-shi 

dya’ .. 

dya’ 

sha’ 

chM .. 

chhi 

kh-xa 


1, The sibilant root. 
Water, Blood, 


Chhu; tsang, chang, chah, cha, slia’, sa^; chhi, chi, shi, sye, seh 
The Sifan vocable for blood is Chinese; and it is also the prevalent IJl- 
traindo-Gangetic one. Chin, chine, hint, hue, he’, Gyami sye; Horpa sye, 
ae\ Gyarung ^a-shi, Thochu sa’, Manyak shah 

The^ forms current for water ai?e also Chinese and Scytbic. Chin, chui, 
shui; sui &c., Scytbic su, shui, tui &c.: Gyarung ^i-chi, Takpa chhi,. 
Thochu chah. 

One of the most prevalent Ultraindo-Gaiigetic forms for Hood adheres 
to the Chinese form for 7vater, shui, chui, sui, tui,—Tiberk. shui, Beoria 
Ch. chui, Bodo thoi, Burm., Yuma swe, thwe, Karen thwi, N. Tanghul a- 
sug Nogaung a-zn. The Garo kan-chai, Singpho sai, Jili i^tf-shai, Koreng 
ta-zai, Yum.a sai, chai, Tengsa ai, are modibcations 6f the same form. 

As water the full Chinese form is preserved in Kumi and Kyau tui, toi, 
tui, tue, Bon^u, Kuki tup, Maram (Z-thui, Koreng iw-dui, Song- 
pu‘dui, Bodo doi, Kboibu, Maying yui. Kogaung has tsu, Khari a-tsu, 
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An^rmi dzii, m, Tenprsa tu, Namsaaig jo, S. TangkM tn, C. T- ttm-dn, 
K. T. ai~chu 7vater; Khari fl-tsu, Nog. teu4a4su, Tengsa tu-la^ Joboka 
BWo-kha, Muthun shoa, iSamsaiig joaii r^vt^. 

The Ohanglo and Lepelia vi, Ghepang wi aire perhapfi referable to the 
full form shui &c. 

The Bhotian form for water, ohhu (Chin, chui), resembles the Naga and 
Mariipmi tsu, zii, tu, chu, &c. 

The slender Ultraindo-Gangetic forms ma-chi T. Mishmi, t-si- Aka, a- 
si, ft-he Abor, thi Karen, ti Lungke, Muthun, J oboka, Chep., Milch., si 
Hulling, tei Mrung, w-tsin Siiigpho, ?w-chin Jili, t-sing Manipuxi, resem¬ 
ble the Gyaning chi ivater, shi Mood, Takpa chhi water. 

This form is also common as applied to Mood, hi Khoibu, Marino', Ke- 
war, hi-ki Bodo, he Namsang, in Mulung, Tabiung, i Abor, the Safc, thi 
ICsnwi, Kumi, Kyan, tt-ji Muthun, Joboka, «-zyi Maram, a-z\ Chumphung 
a-sm Luhuppa/ w.v-si C. Tangkhul, ?m-hi Moz. Angami, a-thi S. Tang- 
khul, Kami, Kumi, Lungke, Khyeng, ^^-thi Khyeng, w-si Sunwar, chi 
Garo, /?i,7.-khi iJmbu. 

The Kambojan chi-.^m, Mon chi-?w Mood is the Sifan-ITIt: aindian form 
ipith the linal labial sometimes found in Mon-Anam rocables, when it is 
absent in Tibetan (comp. Mrd chi-w, shi-jra, chi-y«). Jt is probably con¬ 
nected with the Sinp’pho chin, tsin. The root occurs with the same linal 
or postfix in Aino ki-y^, and Tungusian sho-7»« [See also Jtiver]. 

The Ultraindo-Gangetic ahui, tui &c. preservers the full Chinese form 
now lost in Tibet, ana probably marks the oldest Tibetan current. The 
tu, su forms are allied to the Bhotian, and may indicate a second current. 
The aleiidei' Gyarung, Maiiyak and Takpa form appears to be that in which 
the last of the great Tibetan currents dilfused the root to the southward. 
It is possible that all the principal variatious may have been independent- 
Ij formed in each of the Tibeto-Lltraindian provinces, and that the slender 
mrms may be of equal antiquity with the broad. But the broad forma 
are common to Chinese, Bcythic and Tibeto-Burman, while the slender 
have a more confined range, similar to that of many other Sifan roots and 
varieties. It is probable theretore that all the Tibetan forms were original¬ 
ly broad like the Chinese; that the Bifan chi w^as a contraction of the 
archaic Chino-l'ibetan chui, or an imported Scythic form; and that the 
Ultraindo-Gangetic chi,khi, thi, ti, &c. ingenej al belong to the Sifan-lJl- 
traindian current, or to the same phonetic era. The Irawadi-Sutlej chui, 
shui, tui &c. were probably derived from the pure Chinese forms once pre¬ 
valent in the Sifan province. 

Biver. 

The first series for riwer has the common Chinese, Scythic and Tibetan 
root for water in a Scythic form. The Scythic forms are shur, shor C grian, 
fiu, sug, [o-suk, i^ea, Kainsch.], w*sun &c. Turkish, ?^-sun, chun Mongol, 
The same foim is found in Anam saung, sung, sortg*, som, Kainb. tun-li, 
Bhotian and Thochu have a,, Bhot. .<?-tsang-p</, chang-jyo, san-^w, Th'odm, 
cha-i[?ra\ A West Bhot. voc. has inuk-sung, 

The^Mui’nii syong, Serp. hyung, Lhop. chhu kyong, Lepch. ong-kyong, 
water), mm bu wo-hong, Kir anti hong-ku, Gurungkbwoug, InhupiS^ 
Tangkhul and Khoibu kong, Koreng shing-gu resemble the Anam sung, 
song,—but from the Maiiipuric form ^u and the ISipal kyong, khwoug, 
ku, it is probable that tJie k form is a distinct root j Anam hm kong.^ 
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Thasourceisthe Chinese hong K-t., kiang K-h., which would thus appear 
to have spread from K. Cltraindia to hipal. 

The Pashtu sean, sin, s^n-^ (whence Sin-d, Hin-d, Ind-us, India) may 
be Tibetan and not directly Scy thic. 

The Scythc^Anam sun, sug, sung is a common Indonesian woyd^. 
sungai, &c, * 

The sibilant, in the common forms for mater^ is also rxxcr in Gyarung 
and Takpa. Garo has chi (ii-chi Gyarung, chhi Tukpa), Ahor a-aie, jXewar 
khu-si. 

The Chinese and Yuma full form for toi, tui &c., is current aa 

rioer in Bodo doi, Manipurian dui-dai, tui-koak, tu-thau, tu-lil, tu-rel, iu, 
Limbu chua &c. 

2. The Liquid Boot, 

hra’ Horpa, dya^ Manyak, xuatcr, river ; Z:/i-rag, hh-rojig, th-sik (f(» 
r^-yak) Bhotian, kh-xa takpa Mood, 

The root of the old Bhotian kh-rag, Takpa kh~m, Sokpa kho-TO-pme 
(? kho-rog~< 7 >rf:'), Moodj is found in the ]\Iilch. yni-lach, Kicobar Aa-nak, 
foiuns which have been derived from a very archaic Tibetan current. The 
Beiionli rak-ta, Shidhi rat, may be referable to it. The root occurs in 
the Ugrian wuo-xok. The softened current form th-ak, Lhopa th-yakj 
Sarpa th-ak, have made no progress. 

The Anam tiet hhod resembles the Kambojan slender form for maters 
tik, (tak &c.). The Anam form may be a purely local variation ol Chinese^ 


As water the root is Mon-Anam dak, dat, tak, tag, tik, nuk, in ]S ankow^ 
rak (ISic. Aia-nak Uood), Bengali u-dak, ^^ewar lau, la. Biver tu-la, 
tsu-la-tsu ]S[aga, ha-loung Khyeng. 

The form in rk, dk, nk &c. is river in Iva dak-tani, Kambojan _^-Eek, 
Burman //i-xik, ?w-riet, m-yit, Khyeng lik, Mon dhik. Ihis slen¬ 

der form is distinguished from the broad rak, dak &c. wa ter^ olood^ and is 
similar to the Rakhoing re, ri, Changlo ri, Tabluug ri-ang, Magar di, 
7 vater. The same slender form without the final k is also found in words 
for river, tun-li Kambojan, tu-iil Manipuri (two roots), li ku Sunwar &c. 
Burman has also a broad form m-racli. t I hochu cha-bra the last 

element is probably a similar vocable Z?-ra^ ;;m-ra ; comp, hra Horpa. 
The Samhawa fe-rang is the Burman 7 ?i-rach softened. A similar form oX 
the root occurs in Mikir lang water, lang-pi 

The root occurs with the labial final in the Lau fam. nam water^ riverj 

oil. Kaaia 5 -nam Mood. „ ., . 

The same root also occurs in Tibeto-Burman names for some 

cases by itself and in others with the name of the plant from whicii 
the-oil is obtained. Bhotian has A-bru-mar in which bru or 6-ru appears 
to be an archaic form of the liquid root fox water. Horpa has 
in wliich the liquid root (lira’ watev^xhdk) has the Takpa 

h^ kya-mar, in which kya appears to be an example of the guttural root . 

^ Sung-ai may have been an archaic Tibetan form, 

ai father, Lhopa, Thochu, Ugrian. ^ -n t /i. Tr> 

t This form is found in thp pame of the nver Bo-rak (&a-iak). In 
Marco Polo’s time the Irawady appears to have been known by the slen- 
der dbrm of the same yocahle, Bxius {h-xm 
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The Thochu ching-yu appears to combine a Tibetan name for water with 
the Chinese name for oil^ yu, Gyarung has chin-swi (chi water ), Ma- 
nyak i-chi~ra, i-ti-ra. 

The sp. Bhotian num oil appears to preserve the Lau form for water. 
The Lepcha nam oil is identical with the Lau form. 

3. The Guttural Boot. 

Most of the guttural forms appear to be variations of those in ch. The 
Chinese kiang, kong, klioi &c. may be radically the same as the Bhotian 
chang, tsang, but it is more probably connected with the Scythic' giittural 
xoot. A few of the southern words appear to be directly comiected with 
the Chinese. 

BivBTf kong Luhuppa, kong-pwi Maring, kyong, khwong, hcng, Kipal. 

Bivcrf kyi Toung-thu, kha Singpho, tui-koak Kapwi, a-run-kai Maram; 
to-gha M. Kurni, khe Ahom, khye nam Khamti. 

Sunwar liku, Magar kbo4a, Newar khu-si, Kiranti hong-ku. 

Water^ kwi Murmi, kyu Gurung, pan-khu Sunwar; cM-ka Garo. 

Bloody ma-khi Limbu, ku Murmi, koh Gurung. 

hi Newar, hyu Magar, hau Kiranti. 

Oily ma-khu Lhopa, chi-gu Murmi, chi-kang Kewar, chu^gu Gurung, 
gyo Sunwar. 

5. The Laldal Boot, 

Mon has the labial only, bie, pi river, and it is also current for water 
in Chauglo vi, Chepang wi and Lepcha yi. In Lepcha vi is also i^lood, 
l^ranti has awa oiL For sea Mon has bi, bui, Anam bien. 

The N. Dravirian vocabularies have a peculiar form of the l ibial root, 
water am Male, um Uraon. Kasia has also um and for river wah. 
These forms are distinct from the Southern, but the Scythic original both 
of the Toda pa and Northern am, um, is preserved in the Pashtu aba, abu. 


A labial root occurs in several names for river. It appears in some to be 
the root for father or mother. The Lau fam. has me nam, nam me, too-- 
ther of water (me mother)\ Mikir lang pi (lang water, mi mother, Kasia, 
pi, 'pefeomle Mikir), Sak pi-si. The broad form, generallyis fouxid 
m Kami ]ca-v&, Kami 7<:a-wu, yang-pang (=:rang-pang), Mru ^^-u, Lung- 
ke ti-wa, Mrung tei-ba. Kyau ti-poe, Karen has ti-mo {water's mother) 
Miri tfs-bunge, Aka su-bang, Sunwar pan-khu. In some of these forms 
also the labial only its retained. 

Other roots for mother are also used. Mulung and Tablung have yang- 
jiu (riang water, nu mother), Nams. jo-an (jo water, anu mother Muth.) 

The name for the sea is sometimes formed in a similar mode, Burman 
has peng-le {father of ivater), Khyeng pan-le, pamlei, Tungthu pin-lai. 


Ohs, 1. The ui form of the aspirate root—the most important of the 
IIltraindo-Gangetic and found as water and Uood in the older Ultraindian 
group, Yuma &c.—^is probably Ln archaic Tibetan form, as it is preserved 
both in Chinese and Scythic,— water Sam. td, sea Aino a-td, «-aui, a-zui. 


* This idiom is Scythic, e. Turkish aga-n-su, yd-su, ir-mak 

(water su Turk., «?-in;.k Chukchi, aga Turkish, ai UgriaiiL (Pennh 
mother ila Koriak). 
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The ai rariation is also ScytLic, hut in the Irawadi tongues it appears to 
be a local variation of ui. The short forms tu, tsu, su, appear to be also 
local, although similar vaiieties occur in Scythic vocabularies. A single 
form imported in one Tibetan vocabulary may have originated all these 
southern variations of the broad form. 

2. The slender southern forms are mostly connected with each other, 
and derived probably from the Sifan (Gyarung-Takpa) similar form. Its 

S evalence in the northern Irawadi-Brahmaputran vocabularies, iSingpho, 
ishmi, Abor, is strongly in favour of its immediate derivation from a 
Boutbern Sifan dialect; and the extent to which it has been diffiised 
amongst tlie Irawadi-Yu]- ;'*.\~:”y in its Gyarung appli-p 
cation to Uood —render it p .‘■.^.ble of the latest great 

Sifan migration, theGyaiung character of which has so often been noted. 

3. The forms in n have a much more limited range. But their appli¬ 
cation to riccr^ their close Scythic affinities, and their occurrence in Bhotiau 
and Anam, show the form to have been aichaically distinct fiom chui. 


The Dravirian roots fovloater^ riverMood, are distinct, and their line of 
connection with Scythic roots is also distinct, 1. water, niru, nir, nillu, 
tiru, Brahui dlv\l)lood se-nnir {red-water, se-z/?/« Ac. red), u-air-<'m, 
ke-nniru (ke-w^p?^ red, ke=se); Comp, also eho-^:.-iina, eho^iidud red^ 
cho-ra, cho-re Mood, —and the Uraon and Male khenso, kesc red, khens, 
kesu Mood. 2. water, pun-/x?, vell-d^m; river varu-pun-ffl/, aru, ^ru, ycr* 
polo, hole, pa, puzha (=pula). 3, water tanni; river tude, don-da; Mood 
ne-tturu, ne-ttar, na-ttur j the root tur, tud Ac. is probably a variety of 
tir, dir. * 

The Kol and Uraon name for river adds a 4th root, garra Kol, kliar 
Uraon. It is found in Angami, karr, kerr, and Chepang, ghor. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian liquid root is found in Kol dali, dha water. 

A slender form of the aspix*ate che-iA water h^s been received into 
Uraon, in addition to the native labial, um. 

Foreign Belations. 

The SiMlajtit Root. 

This, as we have seen, is Chinese, water, and Scythic, water, river. The 
archaic broad form appears to be Chino-Himalaic. A similar form is 
found in the more primitive Scythic voebs. Most of the forms for river 
are Scythic in form, the older Himalaic voeb. of Ultraiudia preserving the 
pure Scythic variety sung Ac. (Mongolian, Turkish), The sibilant md 
dental root is the most important in the Scythic vocabularies. In the 
older it has the labial prefixed. Fin we-si, ‘Ugiian wi-ty, wi-t, vi-s, Japan 
mi-zu, Aino river be-zu, be-z, water wa-z-ka, wa-sha. 

The root is also found in Ugrian forms in the Caucasian tzun, shin, cH^ 
p-si, p-seh Ac. water ; chi,jp-si, chor Ac. rivtr (Georgian wi-tz); zi, tsha, 
cha Ac. hlood (also hi), Inao-European has wa-sce-r, wa-t-er, wa-da Ac, 
The Liquid Root. 

The primary forms are rak, rat, bk, dak, nak, nuknam. The root 


In sec. 11 of ch. v. the Ultraindian taru is compared with some 
of the Dravirian forms. But it is now clear, from the collation of the 
Tiheto-Ultraindian names, that the root is ru (^a-ru). 
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is rare as water. In tlie ^eat Scythic alliance the only analogous forraft, 
in Klaproth’s vocahularies are the Yeniseian dok, Kin ta-tze, za-tse, which' 
however appear to be referable to the sibilant root. The Lau form is pre-n 
served in the Tungusian word for sea nam, lamu. Ugrian has lei, a-ner^ 
fi«nyer river (VVolga); Mongolian nuhr, nor sea ; Turkish nehr; and with 
the prefix ta- da- both roots are used for sm te-nger Hungarian, to-nyar 
Tungus., ta-lai Samoiede, da-lai Mung., ta-loi, da-lai, de-nyis Turkish. 
A common Scythic name for sea and river also contains the liquid root, 
mu-ren, mu-ran, mu-ra, mo-ri, mu-di, mu-iiy, mu-L 

.The Scythic roots also occur in the vocables for bloody milk &c. 

The root occurs applied to Mood in lut, lent of the Lau faip., in the 
Aryan rak-fa, rat, ru-dira. It occurs in similar forms in African and 
Asonesian vocabularies (ivatcr, river, blood). 

Possibly the Indo-European lac milk may be the same root, but it isi at 
preset too sporadic to take its place within this circle of affinities. 

This root appears to be one of the primary ones of the Tibetan family^ 
and, from its rarity and the nature of its distribution in the Aso-African 
glossaries, to have been one of the earliest dispersed. It appears to belong 
to the western or Ugro-Iranian side of the Tibetan affinities and n,o]t; to 
the Chinese and eastern Scythic. 

The Labial Boot. 

This root is common in Scythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Dravirian, and 
Semito-African, as water, river, sea, blood, kc. But it is doubtful whether 
in the full forms, in which it is followed by the sibilant, dental, liquid or gut** 
tural, it is to be considered as tho root or as a prefix. The forms mu, wa, 
hi &c. are comparatively rare, and, in general, evidently contractions of 
those which have a second element. Thus both bi and zi blood of 
Caucasian are referable to the Ugrian vi-s &c. water, wi-r &c, blood, be¬ 
cause, from the prevalent forms for water and river, the vocabulary is clear¬ 
ly Ugrian (e. g. water p-si Cauc., wi-tz Georgian). In Ugrian the 
sapae contractions take place, e- g. water Ugr. wyut, ute, uit, wu, waj 
Samoide bi, it, i, bu &c. The Caucasian vocabularies appear in this, as in 
other cases, to be immediately connected with the archaic Ugrian and not 
with the Tibeto-Burmuii,; The common roots are subject to a similar 
range of mutations in every considerable group of vocabularies, as in the 
Ugrian, East Scythic, Tibeto-Burman, Asonesian, Caucasian and Semito- 
^frican. 

jn the Ugrian branch the labio-liquid is the common vocahle for Mood 
Eii;i wuo-rak (the full Tibetan form of the liquid), wa-r, we-ri, ma-le, (lei- 
pe); Ugr. wa-r, wi-r, ille, &c., Koriak mu-lu—mu-L 

Sanskrit has va-ri, wa-ri water. 

The Guttural Boot. 

The guttural is Chinese. It is also a distinct Scythip ropt, kai, 
ge &c.; kus; gol, kul, kol, gun j Semito-Libyan khar, khor, kpl &f}.; 
Dravirian. 


Earth. Moxmtain. Stone. 

Earth. 

Tibetan. 

Ik sa Bh.y A-cha Hprpa, sp’ Gyar., sa’ Takp^ \ z^-p TJiQchi;^ 
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2* m-li Manyak. 

Southern. 

1. sah Lhopa, sa Murmi, Gura)i:jr, cha Xewar, jha MaGfar, n-tha Ma- 
ram, ha Xainsaa.:>*, Job oka, B )lo, Garo, hi-wmi ilatliuii, ya Deoria Ch., 
ban Touu<^--thu, [Ufountain ‘i], 

2. th-li, tor^-ri Tayiag*, /£-li Teivrsa, N')Taun<y, Khari, h iii-dix Soni^pu, 
h^dii Koreng-, ni Kyau, le-kong* M. Kuini, Liingko, yyi-re Burm. 
wr., m-ye, sp , nhe Grurun"*. 

j?a-lai Kapwi, Kboibu, ChamphiinT, Lnhnupa, C. Taii^- 

khul, Aj4ai M uiiau:, m-Ui N. Tanj-khul, lai-^iak Maaipiui, ^i«-lai-hoag 
Kami I nai Chinese, ^ 

noi Anam, nyai Mijhu, bho-noi Dhimal, (nui moimtairij noi, loi, doi hilt 
Lauhim.) [nai Chinese K-t]. 

lang-.lin Khamti. 

«-lu S. Tang-khul, /i?i-long K. Kami, (fc^j-lung stone M. Kami), ^-roung' 
Mru, ruong* Anarn. 

dong, (also motmtairi) Anam, duns: country Mon. 

3. a-inong Abor, inuaiiu: ijau, Siam, phuong, huong Anam, phat Lep- 
cha, lai-pak Manipuri, ba-kha Kiranti, bho-noi Dhimal, ha-wan Muthun, 
Khamti, phen-din Siam, mien Anam. 

4. ^«-tok Mulung, Tabluiig; tho Anam [Chinese tho]. 

5. ki-ju Ang. (the-ju iTori)^ su Anam, ki-je M. A. (je iron). [See 
Mountain 5]. 

6. ta-ka Jili, nyga Singpho, ba-kha Kiranti, kham Limbu, kho-pi 
Sunwar, ka Sak, ho kho Sgau Karen, gon kho Pwo K., khon Anam. 

khe-khel Uroan, ke-kal Male. 

7. dia, dia phau Anam, deiye Kambojan, [Ch. ti, dei, land ti, tien], 

8. dat Anam, det Kkyeng, te Mon. 

o-te, o-’t, wa-the Kol. 

9. din Siam, Ahom, lang-nin Khamti, phen-din Siam. This is pro¬ 
bably a vai-iation of li (2). 

Mountain. 

Tibetan. 

1. ri Bbot., Takpa, ri-rap Horpa, [ Earth 3, Stone 31. 

Chinese lia, ling, Tungusian//-lin, 7/-ro, ?/-ra; Mong. z/-la, a-la, Fiaw-r 

2. s-pya Thochu, Gyar., w-bi Many, 

Southern. 

1. [Earth 2, Stone 3]. ?w-lo-di Dophla, no-di Aka, maAong Koreng, (to- 
lo earth), ka-\ong Maram, M-lung Maiing (also earth), kho-lon Pwo 
Karen, rong Lepcha, dung-kang Tiberkhad, dong Anam, rok Lhopa. 

ft-lang, 5-lang Lung-khe, A-lang Kyau, Doing-nak, mina-ram 

Nogaung, ra Dhimal. 

lai Mmng, loi Laos, doi Ahom, noi Khamti, nui Anam. 

hill, non, thi non, thi don Siam, non, non sanh, ngan Anam, jpi-nom, 
|?i*-nong Kamb. 

2. bom, bum Singpho, fc/x-phung N. and C. Tan^khul, Champhimg, 
Luhuppa, mue K. Kumi, a-pih Khan, min--a-raia ISogaung, moi Kami, 
pa-awon hill Mon. 

3a. [Earth 1; sa, ha &c.], ha-ho Namsang (ha earth), ha-hoa Jobok* 
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clia-ju M. Ang*., ha-jo Bodo, ha-chur Garo, a-«u Deor. Ch, ha tsu Sgau 
Karen, tok-song’ Lirnbu, sa-kha Ang. [Chinese shaiij. 

7»a-san Tengsa. [ X shan Chinese]. 

tok-song Limbu [^a-tok earth Mulung, Tablung, tn Mon, 

Male, dong-ar Gond]; son Anam, sa-tong Jili, tong Burman wr., taung sp., 
shung, tung Mru. 

3c. -wi-lo-di Dophla, no-di Aka, a-di Abor. 

rm-thing S. Tangkhul, Khoibu, ching Xapwi, Manipuri, cheing Songpn. 

dan-da Magar, Sunwar. 

4. ^A-kiing M. Kumi, (le-kong earth), ta-ko Sak, kon L. Khyeng, 
koung Tonng-thu, gun JNewar, kwon Gurung, gang Murmi, se-kha An- 
garni, kha Mon, do-kang Milch., dung-kang Tiberkhad, go, giong, kon 
hill, Anam, (kon, kulau island'), phu-khau Siam, kong jai (jai high)* 

Drayirian kono-m, konda, kunnu, gudda. [Earth 6 ]. 

Stone. 

Tibetan. 

1. r-doBh. wr., do sp., doh Seipa, Lhopa. 

2. gho-lo-j»?i Tliochu, go-r Takpa. 

3. r-ga-me Horpa, ru-gu Gyar. 

4. 'WQ-bi Manyak, 

Southern. 

1. ti-tau Maratn, Songpu, da Anam, thach Anam. 

2. [Mountain 3, Earth.2]. mp-hln laying M., lanng Mijhu, ifew-laung 
Mrung, z-lung, i-ling Abor, Or-long Dophla, 7^-lung Singpho, ^a-long 
Jili, long Nainsang, Muthun, Joboka, a-long Khari, Inng-zuk Nog., 
lung-mango Tengsa, yong* TabL, yangi-yong Mulung, ^-yok, k-yauk 
Bunn., lung Kapwi, C.'and S. Tangkhul^ Kyau, nung Manipuri, ngaAwng 
Chanmhung, Luhupjpa, ^/iw-lung Khoibu, lung-gau N, TanglcW, kh^ 
lung Maring, 35^a-lo Koreng, Aia-lung Kumi, long-tchong K. Kumi, lim, 
lum Khyeng, Lung-khe, ^fl-lunKami,ta-lon Sakjlimg loang Toungthu, lu 
Sgau Karen, Ion Garo, Pwo Karen. 

lon^ Lepcha, lohong Newar, lung Limbu, lung-ta IGranti, Ihung Ma¬ 
gar, ]mung-lu Sunwar, yuma Gurung, yum-ba Murmi. 

3. ti-mo, ta-mo Kamb^an, tOr-mot Ka, ^a-mok, ^-mok Chong, hor- 
mok, /c^t-mouk Mon, man Kasia, #fl-wha Mru, pakh-na Uraon, 

4. ^a-tse Ang., Aia^he M. A. [shi, shik Ch.j. 

5. un-thuT Dhim., on-thai Bodo. 

6. hin Siam, Khamti, Laos. Prob. from hil Asam, and hil from the 
Bengali shila, Hind, sil, 

7. ton^ Gond {mountain dong-ar). 

8. dini, diri Kol. 


The names for earth, stem, mountain, land or country, and island, often 
involve the same root. 

In the Tibeto-Burman voeb. the sibilant root is earth and mountain ; the 
liquid is mrth, mountain and stone ; the labial is mountain, earth and stom* 

1. The SiMlant Boot, 

Earth, 

The sibilant root is used for earth in all the Tibetan dialects save Many- 
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ak,—sa, sa, clia, se, zi. In the South it is rare, occumng' in the Nag^a- 
Bodo and Mpal groups in forms referable to the Bhotian and Horpa. 

Mountain, 

In the Kaga group it also enters into names for mountain. 

The similar root generally combined with it has u, o,—^ho, hoa, ju, jo, 
chur, song,—>in Deoria Ch. and Sgau Karen this last form is itself the name 
8u, tsu. It is the qualitive greats high &c. 

In the only full vocabulary of any dialect of the Naga group which 
we possess—Mr, Hodgson^s Bodo—ia, with qualitives postposed, forms 
numerous other names. 


2. The Liquid Root, 

Earth, 

la. The only Tibetan example of this application is the slender 
Manyak ?y^t-li, w-li. Burman has the same form modified to re, and the 
same prefix. It occurs with the dental and guttural pref. (Gyarung) in 
“Taying Mishmi and some of the Mauipurian malects. The prefix in the 
Naga o-li may he either from mor- or ta-, 

lb. A broad form lu, long, dong, dung, roung, ruong, has this ap¬ 
plication in S, Tangkhul, K. Kami, Mru, Anam and Mon (country), 

l c. The a form is rare—^Yuma, Nogaung, Dhimal. 

2. The form lai of the Manipuri group appears to be connected with 
the Anam noi and Chinese nai; and with the noi, loi, doi hill of the Lau 
fom. The Mijhu nyai preserves the Chinese vowel better than the Anam 
noi; while it is an example of the Anam element found in Mijhu. 

Mountain. 

la, Bhotian and Takpa have the slender form which Manyak ap¬ 
plies to earthy li. 

16. In the south the slender form is not used. But the o, u form 
occurs in Dophla, Lhopa, Lepcha and Tiberkhad on the one side, and in 
the Manipuri group, Pwo Karen and Anam on the other. That this is an 
archaic Tibetan variety appears from the forms and their distribution,— 
rong, rok Lhopa, Lepcha ; dong mountain, eaidh Anam, dung mountain 
Tiberkhad, country Mon, tong mountain Jili, Burman. The dental forms, 
however, may be referable to the qualitive sibilant root. 

Stone, 

The 1, r, root occurs with this application in Tibet in the Thochu gho-lo- 
pi, Takpa go-r. 

The broad form is more common in the south with this application, 
than any other. It has aU the variations that occur in the names for 
mountmn and long, lo, lung, lun, lu, yok [=lok, rok], laimg. 

It is found in the i^per Brahmaputra-Irawady band—Dophla to Sing- 
pho-—in the Naga, jVIanipuri, Yuma and Karen groups. 

Abor has both the broad and slender vowels lung, ling; Manipuri has 
an n form, nung; the Burman k-yauk, k-yok is referable to a form Aj-rauk^ 
A-rok similar to the Lepcha rok earth. 

3. The Dental Root, 

Earth, 

The Chinese ti, K-h., tm> ti K-t., tho Hok-kien, Hai-lam; tien Undy 
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tin, ti K-t., lands tin to K-t., is allied to tlie Aaam tho and dia, and 
Eambojan deiye. 

The Anam iat, Khyengr det, Mon te, and the Kol te, the, are of doubtful 
affinity. Similar forms of the sibilo-deutal root for lar//e &c. occur, e. 
det Bodo. In the Anam dat dai, dai is the qualitive fjreat, but dat may 
have been an older form. The Aryan desa, desh, may possibly be the ori* 
gdnal of det, dat. 

Mountain^ 

The dental and sibilant root appears in general to be the qualitive, lar/^e 
&c, 

St07ie. 

The Bhotian do is probably a form similar to the southern dong, and 
its etymology must share in the doubts that attach to it. The Auam da, 
thach, Maram M-tau, are also similar forms of the dento-sihiiant root for 
large^ ta, tai Ciiinese, dui Anam, tai M Mishmi, tau .Sewar, da Garo, 

4. The Lal/ial Boot. 

Earth, 

The labial root h not applied to earth in Tibetan.. 

In the south it occurs in the Mon-Anam family, Muthun, Dhimal, Abor, 
Kii'anti—generally in conjunction with another root. 

Moimtain. 

The Gyarung ta-vet^ Thochu 5-pya', indicate that the full foim had a 
final k, t, iind that the Manyak hi is a contraction. 

In the south the root is rare and the forms are different from the Ti« 
betan, Singpho having final -wi, Manipurian and JN’og’auug 

Stone, 

In Tibet, Manyak alone has the labial, wo. 

The Mon-hambojan group has it in a more archaic form, mok. In dis¬ 
tinct forms it is also found in Mru, Kasia and Uraoii. 


From the rarity and the mode of distribution of the labial, the little 
connection between several of the forms, and the identity of all with cur¬ 
rent forms for great, round, fat See., it is evidently the same root; and it 
was probably originally used as a qualitive in all cases, as it still is in 
several of the names. Thus in the Muthun ha-wan it follows ha ea7^th 
(comp, great wa Burm,, l a Singpho, round pan Ahom, Jht kwi-pan 
Gyarung); ki-pak Manipuri has the common Manipuric root for earth lai,. 
followed by a form of the root for large which may be Manipuric (no 
qualitives being included in the vo^'.b.), and is similar to the Lepchapnat 
earth, Gyarung t^^-vet, Thochu s-pya^ vwuntam^ and to the form of 
the qualitive in Abor bote, large, Tengsa ^fl-bok, Khari ta-bit (s=:ta-vet 
Gyar.)yh^, Manyak wa^ wa' round ka., and to the Mon-Kambojan ^a-mok,. 
ta-mo, stone (zJ^ta-hokfat Khari), Manyak wo-&t. The Singpho bom 
•hum, viountaiii, is the Bliotian large bom. Singpho itself has phum fcif, 
in Bodo phung, w^hdeh is the Manipuric form for mountain, phung. The 
Xumi mue, moi mountain^ Dhimal bho-noi earth (noi earth),^ Kiranti ba- 
kha, Abor mong are also similar to cun‘ent forms ot the qualitive—^ba large 
Singpho, mon round iihrmi, pwi large Thochu 
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The Khari ^'-pih mountain has the slender foim apjdied to large in 
Khari itself as in.Tengsa, Thoohu and Chinese, and to fat in the Lau fam, 

5. The Gnttvral Boot. 

Earthy Movntain. 

The ^ttural root is not Tibetan. It is found in that rnnfre of the souths 
em vocabularies which has the greater proportion of archaic Ilixnalaic and 
Indian vocables—Anam, ]iTon, Yuma, N. Gangetic &c. The most common 
forms khon, kon, kung, kang &c. best adhere to the primary form—kunnu 
&c. Drav. 

Stone. 

The Horpa ga, Thochu gho, Takpa go, Gj'arung gu, is not found in the 
south. It is probably a comparatively late Scythic acquisition. The Dra- 
virian kan, kol, kolla, kallu has distinct Scj'thic aifinities. 


Tlie qiialitives for great, rovnd,fat, high, long —^into man}’' of the names 
for which, the same root enters—appear to be used in the present class of 
words to some extent. The imperiection of the vocabularies is a bar to 
our discriminating them from the substantive roots, with some of which 
they are phonetically identical. The w^ords given for ea7*tk vaiy in their 
meanings from the mere soil, to land generally, to the earth as a w’Hole, to 
a particular country &c., and it is quite possible that, in the wider applica¬ 
tions, the qualitive great may have formed part of the name. That it 
should occur in words for mountain is more obrious. The same root oc¬ 
curs in names fur earth and stone, and the epithet large might readily be 
applied to rocks as well as mountains in the Tibeto-Himalaj^an region. 

In the names ha-ho, ha-jo, cha-ju, ha-chur, tok-sgng mountain (5), in 
which ha, cha, is the sibilo-aspirate root used for earth, land, the second 
element appears to be, without doubt, a Hiraalaic qualith^e for great, higiit 
tall &c. su, thu, the, sung, jo &c. (p. 30 to 32); and in the Deor. Ch. 
<r-tsu, Sgau Karen ^«-tsu, the same qualitive appears to be used as the 
root. 

The Manipuri ching, eheing, tiling, are much closer to other forms of 
the sibilant root for large &c. than to"" any of the undoubted variations of 
the liquid root for 'tnountain, earth. The adjacent Naga has the broad form, 
chung, chong large. The Jili, Burman and Mru tong, laung, tung^ 
shung mountain, may also be referable to this root. Tong again is so close 
to dong &c. that it unsettles its relationship also. 

In lo-di (3) the slender form of the same qualitive follows the liquid 
root {large thi Gyaimng, ti Lepcha &c,) 

The lalbial is clearly the root for large &c. 

The most common liquid root for earth, mountain and stone is phoneti¬ 
cally identical, in most of its variations, with the liquid root for great &c. 
But as this is necessarily the case whenever the same sound forms differ^ 
ent roots, each with several applications, it does not seem possible, with 
the present small vocabularies, to say if the identity be more than i honetic. 

External Belations. 

1 and 3, Earth. The sihilo-aspirate sa, cha, ha, tha, zi ccrlh is probably 
^nnected archaically with the Chinese ti, tien, tin, tho. 
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In the Scythie alliance this root is not common in the sibilant form, but 
the ^ttural, which is very prevalent, appears, from the gradations in seve^ 
ral of the groups, to be in general a variation of the sibilant. It is not Ugro* 
Fin in the sibilant form. But Samoiede has the Tibeta?! form, ja, dscha 
&c., Aino tui, toi, Japan tsn-tsi, tsi, zi, Korea ta-ti. The Japanese and 
Korean are probably Chinese. Turkish has sir, ser, zir, yir, &c., Aino siri- 
Itata, Korea chulu, chli, hilyi, Tangusian turu, tor, Turkish tor-pach &c., 
Idongolian has cha-dsar, ga-syr &c.; Votiak has ixm-sern. 

Caucasian has sach, sech (IJgnan hill, Chinese earth) Ossetic; ^?i--cha, 
m-tza (Fin) Georg,; tzu-la, tu-la, chu4lah, (Korea chu-4u &e.) cheh, 
chy, mw-sa, wi-sa, ^i-su (Fin mowntaiii), Cauc. proper. 

Scythic forms are found, as usual, in Indo-Furopean, The pure sibilant 
occurs in Zend sa, sao. The sibilo-liquid sir, ser, tor, turn &:c. is repre¬ 
sented by the Celtic tir, dor, duar, Latin terra; and the labio-sibilant of 
Scythic and Caucasian by the Aryan mri-ti, ma-ti, ma-ts &c. The Scla¬ 
vonic family has sem4ya, sem-ya, sem &c., Zend semo, Sanskrit sima^ 
Persian zam-in (symm-it, shim-ta &c. Kamsch.) 


8tone. The sibilant root is also applied to stonein Chinese shi, shik, cbiO;, 
in Scythic—Fin tschi-we, zi-wn (ki-wi), Ilgrian is (Permian), Japan^ 
isi, iahi (tsi carth\ Aino shio-ma, Tungusian za, hy-sha, Yeniseian shish> 
Mongolian tscholo, tschila-chon, Turkish tschoi, tash &c.; in Iranian sil-ex, 
fihi-la, sila &c.; stnina, stain, steen, stone &c.; in Caucasian i- 2 M>, che-zo^ 
liia- 20 , she-ru, Ossetic dor, durr (Tungusian tor earth)^ Semite-Africa^ 
:^dsar, 7ia-sar, a-sar,yi-sha. 


Monniain. The same root is applied to Mountain in Fin mo-tsebi, mo-zi 
([ hill me-to, ma-tas); Ugrian, is Perm (also stone), tschoi Perm (syai, mu- 
fcyesti earthy, hill Wolga u-sach, ech-sait: Samoiede sye, seda, soti &c.; Ye- 
luseiah dschii, chai: Turkish syrr, kirr, ♦ tu, tach, tag &c.; Ugrian 
(Wogul) hill sal, Mongolian MZ shili. 

Semitic has also the dento-hquid of Scythic, tii*u, turo, toira; serri Hara- 
gi, tulu Gallii. 

Armenian has zori hill. 

Prom these examples it appears that the sibilant root is. one of the 
primary Asiatic ones, and that the Tibetan form associates itself with the 
guttural Chinese, Samoiede, Caucasian and Zend, shi, sa^, dscha, sach, sa 
%ai* &c, and hot with the liquid Scytho-Iranian, Georgian and Semitio tzula, 
tur, siri, sila &c. &c. 


2, The most important root is the liquid, of which the more archaic 
broad forms, lung, long, rok &c, are preserved in the South,—^Tibetan hav¬ 
ing lo as an element in I’hochu gho-lo-pi stone only, the form in earth and 
fneuntain being slender. If the root be not the native liquid root iot 

* The Turkish syrr, kirr sugge^ a connection between the sibilo^ 
liquid and the gutturo-liquid rootr—the latter l^ing common to Scyfliici 
Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and Dravirian. Scythic,—gom Pin, 
Jfur-uk, ker-as Ugrian, kar, kono-ny Yeniseian (which has also kai, chai, 
dschii); Indo-Eur.,—gora, kore, gum Sclavonic, gor Celtic, giii Sanskrit j 
Caucasian kuTr^l^; Semitic gar, gcr FashtU ^; Drav. kuxmu 
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great &c. (pp. 31, 32)—the forms being-, to a great extent, identical— 
hiis few external affinities. This circumstance is strongly in favour of the 
sibilant being the substantive Himalaic root, and the liquid being merely 
the qualitive large See, 

In the Scythic alliance the liquid root appears to occur only in two dia«* 
lects of Ugrian, loch Ostiak mountain^ rok mrih Wolga. 


4. The labial is a Scytho-Iranian and Caucasian root for JSarth, Btone^ 
Mountain^ but it does not appear to have any connectioa with the Tibeto- 
Burman forms. 

Mountaia, One of the most widely spread varieties for mountain is 
the labio-liquid. Scythic—ware, wuori, Fin panda, wan-da, ponda, uwa- 

g un,pel, pal-^a, /wZ^mar, moli-ma Ugrian, mari, mony-mon-si, borr, bre 
amoiede, buri, 7^~bari Aino, urra, uro Tuzigusian, ula, ola (hill bol-duk, 
bori) Mong., mur-o?t Turkish, hill Yeniseian. Caucasian mehr, 

jneer, bil, pil, du-bura, bir-d. Indo-European par-.va, par-bat; berg, 
barg, biarg See.; mons. Dravirian varei, male, burn, par-jf^; Australian 
#rt.-birik, wari-at, mur-do; Indonesian bulu, palu. 

A labio-guttural is found in Circassian buch, buko-du (^earth bak Les- 
gian, bach Yeniseian, ma, mag, myg Ugrian, tor-pach Turkish) and Mala^ 
gasy vohi-ts, buhi—tra &c. 

£Iarth, Scythic,—ma, mu, mag, my, myg Ugrian, pan, pany, biay, bach 
Ycnis. Brav. puda-vi, pulo-va. Nilotic—^barr Tumali, baro, baru I>an-» 
kah See, 

Stone, pai, pui, po, phi, pi, Samoiede, poi-nah Aino ; vatu, batu Malaga¬ 
sy; wari-at, walang, wal-bi, bura, maramo, See. Australian, kc. 


Nambs of Parts of the Boby. 



Head, 

Hair, 

Hye. 

Ear* 

1 Bhotian wn Tn^go wr. 

i ^-kra 
O-pu 

img 

r-na 

sp. 

go 

kra, ta 

tnik 

aTtKhio 

2 Hbrpa 

gho 

^-pu 

mo 

nyo 



f hom-pa 

kan 

nukh 

3 Thochu 

ka-pat 

< grong 
kachu 



4 Gyarung 

^o-ko 

\ & { 

tai^mjek 

tam-mjek 

tir^ae 

5 Manyak 

wulli 

i max 
i td 

mai 


B Takpa 

gok-ti 

{£ 

sne-long 
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Mouth. 

Tooth. 

Hand. 

Foot. 

Bone, 

Shin. 

1 

kha 

so 

lag-p^ 

r-kmg~pa 

rus-pa 

pag-s^?a 


kha 

so 

lango 

kango 

ru~ko 

p3g-^<l 

2 

ya 

syo 

lha 

ko 

re-ra 

g4a 

3 

dEukh 

swe 

jipa 

ja-ko 

ri-pat 

lu-pi 

4 

ifi-kko 

ifi-swc 

ffl5-yak 


sya-rhu ^^-dri 

5 

ye-ba 

phwi’ 

lap-c^f 

lip-c^e 

ru-khu 

g-ra' 

6 

kha 

wa 

la 

le-mi 

ros-pa 

plijekii 


Head, 

1. The guttural^ root connects Bhotkn, Horpa, Gyirung and Takpa. 

It is XJgrian og, oike, ug-c>??i, Yeniseian koi-go &c. The Gyarung 

^formis preva-lent in Ahor, and the Naga-Ynma group. Mishrri has 
kau, kon. The Takpa got is found in Manipuri kok (Limbu tha-gek). 
It has been comninmcated—by the Kagafam. apparently—to Male and 
XJraon, ku-;?^, ku-^; kho Kamsiing, ^fl-ko Ten^a-, (ko bair\ ta-ko-hk 
!Noganng, w-ku-i*a Mishmi, kbo-ro Bodo, kha Karen, kau Ghanaphnng, 
kui Luhuppa, a-kao N. Tangkhul, (7-kao 8. T., Khyeng, rt-kl.u 
Sak, khang Muthun (kho hair), khang-ra Joboka (kho hair), [kra hair 
Bhotian &c.], khcng Burm. wr., ghaung sp., ngguna Jili. 

It is also applied to the hair ko jNoganng, ku Tengsa, kho Mithun, kwa 
Khari, kin Deoria Chutia. 

2. The Thochu kapat is one of the peculiar vocables of this dialect. It 
appears to be Scytho-Iranian, and to have no Ultraindo-Gangetic repre¬ 
sentatives. 

3. The Manyak wu-lli appears to be an exanaple of the Scythic liquid 
root. The Bhimal pu-ring is derived fh)m it, andthe Khaii ttf-limhas the 
same slender form. The broad one is found in the Manipuri gr., fl-lu, lu, 
Yuma lu, 11m, a-lu, Ahom ru, and Magar mi taAa, (hut the last may he talii, 
Brav,). The broad form appears to be that of the lau family, in which the 
common form, ho, hua, seems to be a softening of the liquid root pre¬ 
served in Ahom. It is also applied to hair in that fam. See Bair, 

This root for head is found in the forms long, ron, rung, ru, lom, attach¬ 
ed to the names for the lye and ear in some maiects. For eye Takpa has 
me-long (eye of head, me is the root for eye), Taying Mishmi mo-lom, 
Garo xnok-ron. For ear Abor has nya-rung, no-rung, Mishmi na-^-ru. 

4. The dental and sibilant root is common in the South for head {See 
Hair 3.). 

Hair. 

There are two prevalent terms, pu hair in general, and kra that of the 
head. 

1. The labial is found in all the vocabularies. The form pu connects 
Bhotian, Horpa, Gvarung and Takpa. The Thochu bom and Monyak 
mui are exceptional. 
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Tlic root 13 Chinese, mo Kivangtung*, fah, man Kwan-hwa, ho &c. iu 
other dialects. It is also Scythic. 

The term is rare in the south. Dhiraal has the Manyak form mui tu. The 
Tahlunf? I^aga min, Sak ku mi (ku head)^ Garo ha-mm, Bodo kho-mon, 
are probably of distinct Chinese origin. The Naga min resembles the 
Chinese word ior face min, and the Kwan hwa pin (Kwangtung pan) the 
hair on the temples. Kiranti has moa and Gurung moi. 

Applied to the head it occurs in Singpho bong,^ in the compound Bur- 
man chhan-bang, s’ha-ben hair^ in Songpu pi, Maram la-pi, horeng chd- 
pi, in Sunwar pi-j?/a and Magar mi talu. 

The Kol bu, biiho, bohu^md! (ub, up hair) may be Tibetan. 

2. kra occurs in all the vocabularies save Manyak. Tlie Thochu form, 
prong, is exceptional. The root, if the guttural, may be Scythic, kar-w 
Fin, kar-n?/ Aino. The guttural is an element in words for the beard in 
Yeniseian and Tuiigusian. 

This root also is not common in the south. It occurs in Singpho kara, 
and with the meaning head in Gurung kra, Miahmi ?7i-kura, Bodo khoro, 
and Manipuri ^«-kolak. 

From the disposition of Bhotian to merge the prefix in the root, kra ia 
probably a contraction of A;<»-ra. In the Thochu ^-rong the root has a form 
similar to the Anam long; ph-rum Ahom, ph-om Lau, Siam; lu 
Bhyeng, t«-lu Tun^-thu. In some of the Southern forms the first element 
is not a def, pref., hut the guttural root, and the Tibetan k-,-g may also 
be radical, e, g. ta-ko~lak Manip.:^S“k-ra Bhot., m-ku-ra Mishmi &c, 

3. The Bhotian ta, Manyak tsi and Thochu ^^-chu, is also Scythic,—• 
ata, at &;c. Fin—and Chinese, Kwsngtung, tsz hair of the upper lip, 
(Manyak tsi), su beard {ha-chw. Thochu). The Chinese thau, sau, head^ 
may be also connected with the Tibeto-Ultraindian dental and sibilant 
roots for hair and head. 

In the south it is the most common term; but the source of some of the 
forms appears to have been a broad archaic vocable early introduced by 
the Mon-Anam family. Kambqjan sok, Montok, sok, thwot, suet, Karen thu, 
Kasia shuin. This form is allied to the Thochu chu. ^ Mikir has chu, and 
Namsang Naga ka^ho (=iThochu fea-chu), Mulung*su, Dhimal tu (mui 
tu), Taying Mishmi thong, Lepcha a-chom, and Newar song. 

The Bhotian ta appears to be related to the common Imwadi form. Mi* 
jhu cham, Angami tha, Burman chhan, s’ha; lu-sam Ivhyeng (lu head), 
^*-sham Kami, sham Kami, Mru; Sunwar chang, Magar chham, Limbu 
tlia-gi. 

It is also one of the most common southern names for the head, Anam 
mang song,'thu. Naga sang, Angami a-tsu, Abormi-tu-b, mi-tu-k, tn-i 
ku, ^^-tau, To^g-thu ^«-tu, tu ; gu-toh Lhopa, ffi-thi~ak Lepcha, tha-gek 
limbu, tang Kiranti, tho-b^> Murnii, chhon Newar. 

The Chinese thau, shau, may have been the original of both a and u 
forms for h^ad, hair, Anam has the derivative dau head. 

Bye, 

1. The labial root is found in all the dialects save Thochu. The slen¬ 
der form connects Bhotian with Gyarung and Manyak. While these slen¬ 
der forms preserve the final guttural, the .Horpa mo preserves the vowel 
of the Chinese form,~-inuk Kwang-tung, m'o Kwan-hwa, mok, ma, 
ba in other dialects. 

The labial root is common in the Scythic vocabulmes as applied to the 
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Head, JSair) Beard, Face, Moiith, Li^y, Teeth, Nose, and Ear, tut it ia 
either in the pure labial form, or with a liquid or sibilant final, r, 1, n, g. 
The guttural occurs in the Ostink wai-mik face. The Japanese me, ma- 
•nako em, are related to the Chi no-Tibetan root; face is o-mote. 

2. The Thochukan is the common Chinese ngan, Kwang-tung &c, (yen 
in Kwan-hwa). 

The Brahui and Dravirian khan, kan, appeirs to have been derived 
from the Thochu form of the Chinese roofc. The Turkish kar appears to 
he also connected with the Thochu and Drav. form. 

The Manyak mni and Takpa me appear to be referable to the slender 
form mik, myek ; mni is explainable as min from ming, mik. The form 
min is found in Mru, mi in Mijhu Mishmi, Singpho,^ Dhimal, Angami, 
and several Yuma dialects, mi, me, a-mi, Karen me, Khyeng mi-u-i • min 
appears to be an archaic form of the root, as it is applied to face in Chi¬ 
nese mien, min, Abor ming-mo {eye a-ming), and probably in other 
Tibeto-Ultrain(han dialects. The word ^ace is not included in the short 
vocabularies. 

The form in t, d, occurs in Lhopa mi-to, mi-do (also mig), Miri <«-mi-da, 
]Sf. Tangkhul a-mi-cha. As -to, -do, is a Lhopa postfix head, gong- 

do egg &c.) the root may here have the contracted form. But mito maybe 
mit vocalised. Kyau has me-et, me-to. The Bhotian form mik, mig is the 
most common TJItraindo-Grangetic. 

The broad Mon-Anam mot, ha-mot, pa-mot, mat, Kuki mut, appears to 
he a distinct importation by that family. It is directly referable to the 
Chinese mok, muk. The form mak is' also found in Champh. a-mtik, 
Garo mak-ar, Bodo mag-on, and Kiranti mak. Kaga has tc-nok. 

The B^oria Chutia muku-^i appears to have the tull Chinese muk (ti is 
the Takpa form of tlie dental postfix). 

The Gyarung myek is found in Buiman, myek-c^t, myet-.si. 

The Abornyek, Naga ^^-nyk, jfc-nik appears to be a modification of a 
similar form. It is found in Lau ^^i-ned, and Kambqjan pe-ne, pa-nek. 

The form met, med, has been received by the Kol dialects. 

The common ta of the Lau fam. appears to be firom mi-to Lhopa, mi-da 
Miri,mat-ta Shan. Face is na ta, in Namsang than. 

The Takpa long 3) of me-long, is found in Taying Mishmi mo- 
lorn, ma-lam, Gain mok-ron, mak-ar, (See also Ear). 

Ear, 

1. na Bh. wr., and Manyak, nyo Horpa, ne Gyarung and Takpa, are 
connected. The Thochu nuldi or nu~M is probably a full archaic variety of 
the same root. If so, it is neither Chinese nor Scythic with the meaning ear. 
Chinese has rh, ro, ngi, li, i; Kamschatkan ilia, yel-uth, all-od, il-yud; Cau¬ 
casian en, in, lai &c*j Indo-European ohr, ur, aur-w, or-eil; African ilai, 
iroi, ulu-A, m\r-ge, nia-ru, noa, no-^1 

In some languages the ear derives its name from its resemblance to a 
leaf. In the Takpa ne~&-lap ear, is leaf. As the Tibetan na does 
not closely resemble the Scythic and Chinese roots for ear, it appears to 
be itself an. older application of the same root for leaf. ^ Bh. lo-ma, Hor¬ 
pa &a-la. In Manyak it has n (as in the word for ear) nip-cM', Sokpa has 
nd. In the south ne, na, lai occur, as well as other 1 forms. In the Manipuri 
group na is the common form, and in some of tlie dialects the forms for 
leaf ear correspond, e, g, Sougpu nhui leaf, «-nhu-kon ear ^ Cham- 
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phung sing-nu leaf^ khu-nu ear; Kapwi na leaf, ka-na ear; Angaijoi 
po-nye leaf, a-nye ear. 

The Chinese yip, ip, ye leaf is perhaps a softened form of an archaic 
root similar to the Tibetan nip, lap &e. 

The Barman rwak leaf (ynet sp.) and the Kambojan si-lok are ar¬ 
chaic foiTns with final k for p, as in the Thochu nukh ear , 

The Tibetan root is very common in the south, mostly in the a form— 
Singpho, Ka^a gr., Manipuri gr., Yuma gr., Karen, Burman, Nipal gr^ 

Tlie 0 , u, iorm of Horpa nyo and Thochu nukh, is found in Kumi^w- 
no, Khyenghno, ^a-nhau, Lepcha ^i-nyo-r, Sunwar iio-pha; while the 
common Naga form is na, Khari has ^i-nhaun, Nogaung ^e-naung and 
Tengsa ^e-lanu. 

The slender form of G-yaining and Takpa ne, is found in Angami a^nye, 
lirnbu ne-kho. 

The Mijhu Mislimi ing, Maram iii-kon and Mikir in, an, are peculijx 
vaiiations of the slender form. 

In the Dhimal nha-tong, tong appears to be the Tibeto-XJitrainda den¬ 
tal postfix as in Tib. flower, mm~to Takpa, Lhopa me-do eye, 

Abor lam-i<? road &c. It occurs with the same form in the Dhimal si- 
tong tooth, and in the Garo lha-tong tooth, ho-tong moitth, 

Tlie root loi' ear is combined with the liquid root (for head probably), in 
some dialects, nio-rong Doplila, nya-rung, no-rung Abor, Lepeha i^-nyo-r. 

Taying Mi hmi has na-kru and w-kru-na (?/i-kura head), Karen na-ku 
(ku head), Garo na-chil, Songpu a-nhu-kon, Tangkhul «-kha-na, ei-kha- 
na, na-ko-r, Khoibu kha-na, Limbu ne-kho, Magnr na-k^^ep. 

Marlng has na-mil and Aka na-bar. In the jNupal gr. a labial postfix 
is frequent, but it appears to be the definitive • in some instances,—na-b?. 
Kiranti, na-pe Mmmi, nai-pong Newar, na-bc Gurung, ne-pha Sunwar 
{nir-vo Lliopa). 

If na &c. were originally leaf, these compounds were probably “leaf of 
the head”. 

The Bodo kho-'9?ia, Gara ma-chor, Kasia 5-kor appear to have only the 
word for head, the root for ear bing dropped. (In tlte Mon-Anam comp, 
voc., kor &c. is treated as the root for ear, improperly as 1 now think). 

2. am-cho Bh. sp. This term appears to be exceptional in Tibet. 
Sorpa lias a fuller form am~chuk. This appears to be also an ancient 
Tibetan word for leaf It is found in some of the Kaga dialects, pan- 
chak, hu-chak, phum-yak, (pan kc. is tree), Deoria Chutia chia. 

The cr-d Yrghiir g am is probably a contraction of the Tibetan 

am~cha. i!v i:ii - :i nam~cho as the Bhotian term, from which it 

would appear that nam is a form of na, nap, lap &c. 

The Lau family has hu, Lung-khe hua, which appear to be modifications 
of the 1, r, n, root for ear, leaf, the liquid sometimes becoming aspirate in 
theLaufam, In the same way the Gurung ku hau in Jsewar; 

and the sp. Bhotian hyo-we^ appears to be a softening of \o-ma. 

Mouth, 

1. The Bhotian kha, Takpa kha and Gyarung ke ate connected. The 
Horpa ya is probably a softening of kha, and the Manyak ye is referable to it. 

The root is Chinese and also Scythic,—kau Kwan-hwa, hau Kwang-tung. 

It is not common in the South. Songpu aka, Kumi uk-kha, Taying 
Mishmi ta-khu, ku-kwen, Aka gam [Garo wa gam tooth), Bodo khoii-ga, 
Garo ho tong (pha tong tootli). 
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2. The Thochu dzukh is perhaps the same root—as the sibilant and den¬ 
tal found in several of the southern dialects, Kaga gr. tun, ehu-sim, lila- 
nipuri cliil, Kuki taung, Garo Ai^-sak, Kasia s^i?i~tur, Maram wza-thu, 
Hurmi, Gurung* sung, Sunwar so, Kiranti doh, Chepang w<?-thong, Shan 
thsot, Sgau Karen tha kho (kho head). With the labial fmal it is found in 
Ahom and Khamti sup, sop. 

The root is Scythic and Chinese. Fin su, sun, sum, Ugrian shob, shus 
&:c.; Chinese sui, choi &c. See Tooth. 

3. The most common root in the South is the labial. Abor ««-pang, va- 
pung, Kaga gr. jfc-pang, ^tt-bang, ^it-pin, amu(Moz.-Ang.). Kumi la-baung, 
iOi /eng a-hmaung, M:.nipuri gr. m«-mun, cha-mm, kha-mar, kha-mor, 
S. Tangkhul, Khoibu, Maring mur; Lepcha «-bong, Limbu mura. 

This root appears to be of Mon-Anam origin,—pak Lau gr., meng, 
raieng Anam, pan, /cA^t-mon-pan Mon; Ka boar, Kambojan mat, Kicobar 
minoe. 

The labial r‘ ~ S -yi-h* “■ '-m, ha-mun, a-ma, a-man, Mongol., v. hence 

probably the ‘n ■. .v *. 

Singpho has ningup, nggop, Jili nong, K. Tangkhul ania, S. T. onia, 
Burman nhiip, nhok, Fwo Karen no’ Sak ang-^i, Mru naur Mijhu Mish- 
mi njyut, Magar nger; Chong ra~neng. 

The root is Scythic nyan &c. Samoiede- 

Tooth. 

1. The Bhotian so raid Hoipa syo are related. Tlie Thochu and Gya- 
ruug is probably the archaic form. The Manyak phwi and Takpa wa’ may 
either be referable to it or to the labial root for movth. 

This voeablo is the Chino-Scythic root for month. Chin, sui, ch’hui/choi. 
Fin su, sun, shurn &;c. Ugrian shus, tos, shob &c. [Sclavonic also has sub]. 
It is tooth in Turkish tisli, tusch &c., 'Samoiede tipe, tip, Ostiak tiwu. 

It is not very common in the South, unless it varies to the labial. Mijhu 
Mishmi tsi, Anam si, Burman swe, thwa, Pwo Karen thwa, Murmi swa, 
Gurang sak, Magar syak, Chonglo shia, Lhop soli. 

Several of the forms strongly resemble those of the sibilant and dental 
root for month, head, hon {Bair 3), and the root is probably ultimately 
the same. Comp, the Mon-Ancm sokteir; Abor mi-tuk, Lepcha a- 
thiak head; Garo ko-sak, Sunwar so mouth ; Gurung sak, Magar syak, 
Bhotian so, tooth. 

2. Labials are more common. Singpho wa{Takpawa), Kaga va, 

E a, ^(Z-phu, piia, Manipuii gr. «-va, a-ha, o-hz, ha, a-hu, 

ui; Garo plia tonr^, Aka phi, Daphla fig, (Manyak phwi), Abor i- 
pang, Siamese fan, Kambojan ^m-bang; Sgau Karen me, Yuma a-pha, 
ha, fl-ho, ho-o; Lepcha a-pho, Limbu he-bo, New^ar wa, Milchanang bung. 

The root is identical with the labial one for month. In Scythic lan¬ 
guages also it is used for Ugrian pane, pin, pon-^, pan-i;^. 

3. Mijhu Mishmi Ian, la. S. Tangkhnl ala-ra, Anam rang. 

This exceptional term is ])robably the liquid root for which also 
occurs attached to roots for ear, eye, &c. 

4. The Lau khiau, khiu, Jili kong, Kiranti kang, are probably related 
to the guttural roots for 'tnonth or head. The Sunwar kryu may be con¬ 
nected with the k-r root for head, hair. 

b. Knpwi nga, Tung-thu ^«-nga, Maram a-gha, Manipuri ya, Sono*- 
pu nai, Mon ngeok, ngeat, nget. This vocable is Chinese, nga Kwang- 
tung, ya Kwan-hwa. 
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Hand, 

Ifc The iinal ^ttural connects the Bhotian lag*, lango and the softened 
Gyarung: yak. The Horpa Iha and Takpa la are probably contractions of 
the Bhotian form. Tha Manyak lap appears to be a distinct archaic form, 
as a similar form is applied to ihefoot, lip. 

This form is the same that is used for leaf, and it is also found in 
southern languages with both meanings. Gumng lap-^a handj Murmi, 
Newar lap-^6 leaf. 

The -k form is an archaic variety of the same root, as it is also current 
for haf. 

The root has both meanings in Scythic also. The Bhotian form resem¬ 
bles lagyol Ugrian, i-lik Turkish, hand, 

2. The Thochu jipa is peculiar, 

1. The common Tibetan root is prevalent in the South Lhopa la-^;«, 
Ahor ^-lag, Aka lak, JMaga dak, chak, yak, Garo jak, chak-reng, Mnmg 
yak. 

Singphu leta, Burman lak, let, Mru rut, Lepcha Zia-liok. 

The Manyak *-p form occurs in Mijhu Mishmi yop, and Gurung lap-jJa, 

3. Tengsa ^a-khat, Nogaung 3^fz-kha, Khari ^«-khet, Mampuri gr. 
khut, kut, ia-khui, kuit, hut, Lungke kut, Kyau ket, Kumi kok, a-ku, 
ka, Kami «-ku, Sak ^«-ku, Khyeng kuth, Bodo <z-khai, Dhimal kliur, 
Ahom kha, Chepang kut-jpfl, Magar hut piak, Limbu puk, jJ^^-phe, Kiran- 
fi' chuku-phema, Changlo godang, Milchanang god, got. 

4. Jili ^«-phan, Songpu ban, Koreng clia-hm, Maram van, Champhung 
«-pan, Luhuppa pang:; Angami a-bi {foot «-phi, w«phi), Sunwa]\^-wi; 
Lau fam. mu, mo, mi. 

Chinese words for hand and foot are found in some of the Ultrnindian 
vocabularies, that for hand being in some applied to xh^foot^ and that for 
foot to the mnd. Hand shau Kwan -hwa, Kwang-tung; Finger shau, chi, 
ilr.; Foot tsu Kwan-hwa, tsuk Kwang-tung. 

Taying Mishmi tliyoa, d;^-tua., Anain tay, Ka dei, Mon tway, tai, Kasia 
yfe-ti, Karen tshu, Toung- thu su, tsu, Deoria Chutia otun. 

Sunwar ^a-b-le. (See l^oot,) 

Foot. 

1. The Bhotian kang, kango, Horpa ko, is the Chinese root keuk, 
kioh, kha. 

2. The Manyak lip-che and Takpa le-mi, have the same liquid root 
that is also applied to leaf, ear^ hand'. 

.3. The Thochu jako appears to be Turkish, ajak. 

4. The Gyarung and Takpa mi of le-mi, may be connected with 
the Chinese po, afootstejf. 

1. Manipuri khong, Singpho la-^ong, Jili tak-khyai, H. Tangkhul 
a-kho, C. T. <?-kho, S." T. «-ke, Kapwi ki, Maring ho, Mrnng ya-kong, 
^ren kho, khang, Toung-thu khan, Anam kon, kang, Kami a*kno, Kumi 
fl-kok, a-kauk, Mru khouk, lOiyeng fcfli-ko, Bhimalkho koi. Anam clien, 
kon, kang, Kambojan chong, Mon chang. 

2. Garo cha-p-lap (cha-4reng hand), Lhopa kang-lep, 

The Naga cha, tchya, da, fa-ching, ^^-chang, ^a-tsung, Khyeng ashi, 
Doing-nak teng, Sak tar, Lau fam. tin, ten, Mon thsihn, Lepcha diang- 
liok, have the root used for hand. The I^ogaung ta<-ts\\Xi^ foot is faithful 
to the Chinese tsu, tsuk foot. The Lau and Mon forms appear to be of 
Haga derivi&tion. 
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iMulun^ and Tablung: yah-lan (yak-lan finger^ yak hand). 

(xaro ja-ehok, chap-lap (chak-reng Mwa, le-chak 

Taying: Mishmi /^-grung*, r/i-groh, Burman khre, khye, Kiranti 'W-khxiro. 

Mijhu Mishmi w-p-Ia, Abor a-le, Singphola-gDng*. 

Murmi Ja-le, JMewar Gurung Ma^r mi-hil, Simwar 

hh-n*eAi. 

The Tibetan la<^ hand is found as foot in Aka laga, Lepcha diang-liok, 
limbu lang-dapne, Murmi ba-le. 

4, Angami a-phi, tf-plii, Koreng o7^a-pi. 

Maram, Songpu, Luhuppa phai, Champhung a-phai, Bodo ya-pha, 
Khoibu wang, Kyau pat. 

Bme, 

The old Bhotian rus-jt)a is found in Takpa ros-jpa and without the suffix 
in Magar, Sunwar and Chepang. The current v\x-ko is found in Manyak 
and Manipuri The Gyarung 5ya-rhu is also Manipuri 

sa-ru. Tlie Lau dukj nuk is probably referable to the Manyak form. 


Names op Family ai^d Social Bklations. 

The small vocabularies only contain the names for Man^ Father and 
Mother. 

Man is mi in Bhotian, mi’ in Takpa, and in Gyarung. Horpa haa 

r-zih, Thochn na, and Manyak chhoh. It is probable that the Horna zih is 
masculine and notgeneiic, as it occurs with a masc. power in the Manyak 
nga-zi and Thochu zyah hull. Mi is common in the Ultraiudo-Gangetic 
vocabulat.es. 

1st, generically, as in Bhotian and Gyarung, varying in form to hi, wi,—^ 
e. g. Newar mi-jang ma7i, mi-sa wainar/iy Burman sa-mi^trZ, Singpho si-wi 
girlj Garo mi>-chek wife, Miri mi-yeng wife, mi-mo woinan, Bodo bi-hi 
wife, bi-ma mother. 

2d, with a feminine application. Kasia mi mother, Khamti me girl (Dhi- 
mal be-jan hog). Mishmi mia woman, Siam tua-mi fern, of animals (tua- 
po males), Mishmi k-mai woman, Anam mai, fern, of birds, Mikir a-pe 
iem. of animals &c. 

The sibilant has a masculine application in the Bodo hishmi husband; 
Siamese chai, Khamti sau man \ Kumi tchau man, Pwo Karen ^^-sha man. 
The N. Tangkhul and Kasia y^-so man is probably also masc. 

and not generic. The Manyak chhoh is a cognate root, (comp, cho Ostiak). 

The Thochu na is Chinese nan, nen, man (vir ), lang husband. The 
Toot^occurs with the masc. power in the Bhotian pa~la father and it is 
very common in the Ultrainao-Gangetic vocabularies as a masculine root 
and servile, both for man and the inferior animals. 

The word iovfather is pha in Bhotian wr., pa-la sp., a-pa in Horpa, 
Manyak and Takpa, t«-pe Gyarung and ai in Thochu. That for mother 
is a-ma in Bhotian, Horpa, Manyak and Takpa, to-’Xm in Gyarung and 
ou in Thochu. The Bhotian masc. and fern, roots, postfixes and prefixes 
in b, p, V and in m, are the same words as those used for father and mo-- 
ih&r. In the southern vocabularies they are almost universal with similar 
meanings and functions, and with various changes of form. In several 
of the dialects they are now definitives absolute as in Bhotian. The masc. 
application of ba, pa, fa, va, bi, be, bo, bu &c. and the fem. of ma, mo, 
mu, mi, me, ka. is common to most formations in the w^orld, and must 
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liave been coeval with the beginning of human speech. [See App. FatJi^r^ 
Mother]. In some families, however, m is masc., and b &;c. fern, [See 
bravirian Comp, Voc,, App. to chap V]. 

The Tibetan mi man is probably connected with the Scythic masculine 
iroot of the same form, generic words for the species being generaDy cog¬ 
nate with masc. and not with fern, roots. Ugrian has mis, mes, maz, man 
&C, for kitsbaiid, man. 

The peculiar Thochu words ai Father^ ou Mother^ are Scythic,—ai Fa¬ 
ther Ugrian, aua Mother Turkish. 

The Chinese nu, neu, na, woman,, female^ does not appear to occur in the 
Tibetan vocabularies, but it has been received into several of the Ultrain- 
dian. Gerard however gives aiie Bhotian. 

The Chinese fern, tsi, tsz (contined to Birds in Kwan-hwa) is found in 
Horpa s’-me girly and is common in the south. 

MA'SCULiiSrjs Names, 

1. The Labial Root 

man mile Chin. K-h, ib. {cattle\ K-t. 
fa father, husband K-t., K-li. 

phu,pu „ „ Anam 

phua man Tvir), husband, Siam, 

pho, po male Bliot. sp. 

» » jj 

pha, pa, father, male Bhot. wr. 
pa-la father Bh, sp. 

a-pa „ Bhot. wr,, Horpa, Manyak, Takpa, Lhopa, Murmi, 
Kapwi, Maram, N. Tangkliul, Muthun, Joboka; Mon. 

^Ja-pe Gyarung. 


po, pho 

4Hpok 

tt-pu 

«7nr-po 

i-bo 

bo 

Z>«-bu 

«-bu 

^-bo 

thong--^ 

sing-^ho 

i-pho 

poh 

^w«-phu 


father Lau fam, 

Kambojan. 

Mozome Angami. 

Songpu, Koreng, Tengsa, Angami, 

Kami, 

Champhung. 

Ehyeng, 

Abor. 

Newar. 

Lepcha, Gurung. 
male Changlo. 
man Sing-pho. 

male {an^ Namsang, wa-pong pat. uncle, Mijhu. 
brother „ 

man Kumi. 
male {m.) Siam 


» 

7? 

77 

77 

7? 

77 


wa father Singpho. 

va „ Jili, Namsang, Bhiraal. 

pa „ Sgau Karen, S. Tangkhul, Koibu, Mru, Kasia, Chepang* 

u-pa „ tomxM. 

o~pa „ C. Tangkhui, Tablung. 

o-pah „ Mulung. 
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pa-pa father Maring. 


plia 
jSki-plia 
pha-ai 
pha-e 
t»-phe 


Pwo Karen, Toung-thu, 
Lnng-khe. 

M. Kuini. 

Burman. 


pa-ei 


bai 


flHpai 

male 

Afi-pai father 

Ti-pha 

>? 

a-bha 


a-ya 


TWJ^-ba 

jy 

a-ba 

5? 

«n-ba 

9X 

ha 

J) 

ba-ve 


Ai-pha 

male 

ba-Aa 

;; 


pha 

wa-jan 

mi 

n-mot 


naa 

nen 

rin 

lang 

nam 

na 

pa-la 

la-sya 

de-la 

je-la 

la-ga 

dan-kha 

jp-ra 

;?A-lai 

^-rai 

h-lm^ 

ha-reu 

mi-jang 

Ian 

Ta-lein = 
leng: 
len-^ja 
uga-long 
Afl-xu 
A-ni 


jj , 

Kami 
Magar. 

Tridle Mijhu M. (fowl). 


Garor 

Mrung.. 

Luhuppa* 

Taying^ 

Aka, fkk, Tonng-thUySerpav 
limbu, 

Kiranti; Kyau» 

Snnwar. 

(a7i,) GarOr 
Miri. 

{birds) Burman, 

Dhimal.. 

Kuki. 

Taying. 

2 . 


)} 

loy^ 

'man 

jj 


man 


The' Liquitd Moot, 

Chin.. K-h., K-t, 

„ Shang-hai, 

„ Gyami, 
husband Chin. 
male Anam. 
man Thochu, 
fatlmr Bhot.. 

son Singpho (sya daughter), 
husband INamsang,. 

male (an..) Bodo, taAs^ ^fowl) Taying.. 


man 

male 


husband 

male 

man 


Changio (prob.. lag-o). 

(an.); Dhimal. 
if-yan-mti, if-ya-7»a, 
Karen.. 

(elephants) Siam, 

Anam. 

Khyeng, 

[==^-yenr3. , 

Yir, Kewar (mi-sa leomm)^ 
Toung-thu, 

Mon. 

Burm. 

Magar. 

Mijhu. 

Mon., male Tayingr 
Mon. 
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k-lotm 

man 

Karen. 

mi-lo 

husband 

Miri, 

uio-lo 

n 

Daphla. 

&-loe 

man 

Ka 

lu 

jj 

Barman, Sak. 

m-ru 

5j 

Mru (= K-ru). 

mu-rvL 

» 

Sunwar. 

mOr-TO 

?> 

Lepcha. 

mot 

father 

Anam 

loh 

male 

(small an.) Kumi, 

lu-M 


(birds) „ 

^-Tong 

39 

„ Anam, 

Si~long 


5i-long 

nguoi 

man 

Anam 

zinon 

13 

?> 


dag:h-po husband Bliot. (Gerard). 


jako 
dach 
chagha 
lago 


JJ 

W 


(Rob.). 

Milcbanang. 

Tiberkhad. 

Cbanglo. 

3. The SMmt Boot, 


fN-zih 

man 

Horpa. 

cbhd 

33 

Mam'ak. 

chong 

33 

Anam 

^-tehoDg 

man 

Mijliu 

cbai 

39 

Siam 

sau 

33 

Khamti 

tcMau 

33 

Kumi. 

cha 

father 

Anam 

Jt-shai 

husband Bodo. 

jik-se 

33 

Garo. 

tho 

•male 

(many an.) Biirm. 

thi 

33 

33 39 

tliuk 

33 

(an.) Khamti. 

duk 

33 

„ Anam. 

p-ting 

33 

(large an.) Kumi. 

pa-sa 

man 

N. Tangkhul. 

pen-so 

33 

Kasie, 

me-sa 

33 

Siloug. 

sink 

father 

Anam 

de 

33 

33 


kuTig 

kang* 

Rung 

hiiuig' 

yiong 


4. The Guttural Boot. 


male 

Chinese K-h., ib. (an) K-t. 

33 

(inanimate) ,, 

33 

(bii-ds) K-h. 

33 

33 

3f 

„ Shang-hai, 
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snacc. principle in nature Ch. 
khon -vir Siam 


a-gn makf father, Bliot. (Gerard)* 

ja-ko husbmd Bbot. 
cSa-ga „ Tibsrkhad. 

[ ji-k-se „ fero (mi-ckek wfe, cliek=jik ^cneiio). 

patsmal urxle Bhot. (Geram)- 
a«ku „ Tiberkh., Milcn* 

kea father Tibe:rkh. 

>kso 'male Milcb.. 

Feminine ITambs. 

1. The Lalial Root. 

pan female Cbinese K-t* 

pin „ (-.B.) K~h. 

mu „ (an,) 

fa jm Tvoman. Chin* 

ma, mo, m fem. part, and pref. Bhot, 
tt-ma 'mother Bhot,, Horp., Many., Takp., Dhim,, GarOy Gtmxag’* 

Gyarin^. 

jno-b-jye 'reife Bhot. 



fem. Chang'lo (Gyar.), 

moi-bo 

'mife „ 

VO 

„ Anam 

mi-mo 

'woman Mlri. 

ma 

fern, (an.) Bnrm. 

bi-ma 

„ (fin.) Gam 


„ mother Bodo. 

ma-pani fen. (an.) Bhira. 

phang- 

„ ^lephanta) Siami 

ban 

'wife Siam 

don bu 

woman Anam 

fl-mi 

‘mother Burm. 

mi 

„ Kasia. 

me 

„ Lanfarc. Anam 

mia 

'wife Siam 

tua-mia 

fern, (an.) Siam. 

mia 

Woman Taying M. 


te-jaa girl Dhim* 

a~ps fem. (an.) Mikir. 

a~pi-!30 mfe, ^ „ 

na-bi elder deter Taying (na-fo elder Irother). 
si~v/i girl Singpho, 

man 'mother Anam 

jfe-mai fem., 'rvoman, Mijhu. 

laai fern, (birds) Anam. 
msi-ii;:!. ,/m, Bnrm. 
s~pn 'mother Teng’sa. 
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na-cm 

mother Abor. 

zia-m& 

V 

Taying 



2. The Liquid Boot 

nii 

fem. 

Chin. K-t. K-h. 

neu 

-j? 

it it 

nm 

jy 

K-h. 

nu 

womm 

Anam 

a-ne 

mother Bhot. (Gerard). 

a-na 

99 

Aka. 

a-nu 

fP 

Kaga, Manpuri gr. 

o-nu 

Pf 

ii if 

nu-ntt 

M 

Mijhu 

noa 

if 

Manipuii. 

num-sya ,, 

Singpho. 

num-sa 

Jem, 


nu 

9> 

(an.) „ , Kami. 

nang 

woman 

- Siam 

na-na 

mother Miri. 

ne-ka 

fem. 

(?.n.) „ 

xni-^.g 

wifOy girl „ 

ing 

Jem, 

Bnm, 

ing-yon 

g mother Narnssing. 


n-jong fcm, (an ) „ 
iBg-yah sister „ 

3. The SiUlant Jficct, 


tsi 

tsai 

tsz 

a^-me 

iis-re3 

am-^ho 

a-zMm 

sing-^io 

jo 

Jong 

mi-chek 

the 

la-si 

si-wi 

H-bi 

hi-7ijo 

Gja 

sa-mi 

ciii-sa 


kwan 

ka 

gai 


fvife Chin. K-t. 

j, 9) K—h. 

fern., (birds) K-t., K-h. 
girl Horpa. 
woman Gyaning. 
womm Bhot. (chho' num Many.). 
dstir eldsT Bhot., 

„ younger „ 
jem, (an.) Dhim. 
mother rJikir. 


woman Bodo. 

wife Garo (jik-se h'^isbX 

y y . 

fern, (an.) Taying. 
girl Singpho (? sz-wi, comp. S'iTi^-pho. 
wife Bods. 
looman „ 
da^ighter Singpho. 
girl Bnrman (s’-me Horpa). 
woman ITewar. 


4. The Guttural Boot 


Chin. K-t. (fem. principle in nature. 
fem, def., Kasia. 
woman Anam. 
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kai 


yang 

ying 

mi~jeng 

m-eng 

ing--; 70 iig 

mg 


fern, (an.) „ 

5, Voealie* 

Chin. K-t. Jem, principle in nature. 
Jem. Khamti. 
mje Miri. 

„ Ahor. 
mother Namsang. 

Jem. Siam. 


Kames or Domestic akd of some Wild Animals. 

The names of the mere ftmhliax (juadnipeds, dc.mestk and wild, are 
more or less connected in all gu-ups of language that retain a primitive 
and lioinct enecus dsaracter. u he same root has been aj plkd to several of 
these quadrupeds as a ^’eneric name, the species being dci oted by a dehni- 
tive, or a qualitive, or by the addition of a second substantive name. L. the 
progress of dialectic sepaiaticn and change, the same ]me root, or the same 
con.pound, has ceme to he ajjplicdto different aninials in the various dia¬ 
lects; vciallfs oiigir ally identical have ac-qiiiud distinct foin.s and ap¬ 
plications by I'hcnetic chni ges in one or mere of thdr eltn aits, principal 
or accessoiy, oc by throvingoff the latter; ard, on the other hand, vocables 
originally disfimilar have acquired a close lestmblance. I-octs primarily 
denying only tl e sex or age have acquired a stibstantive cl/aiacler and 
hec(me restricted in ] a.] ticular fmms, to ceitain animals. Thus verd* 
that first signified n an, %v(maTi, child, were applied to mark the-sex and 
age of tbe lower animals ; and in some cases, hy the loss of the substantive 
names which accomjiankd them and by tlie acquisition of peculiar phone¬ 
tic forms, they eventiuilly superseded these names, so that the same root 
may, in the same dialect, mean not only man and tlie male of a lower spe¬ 
cies, but tbe sjiecies itself, male and'fVmale. Dy the loss of the specific 
nan e and tl.e peimanence of the (hsaiptive, the' same animal may ac¬ 
quire di.'-tinct names not only lor n.ole. and female, and for the young of 
different stages, but for other varicitiesin breeds or individuals,—as those of 
size, form and colour. T1 :ur while a single root sometimes continues to be 
applied—joined with descriptive words onsliglitlv varied plioneticahy—to 
animals of different species, tlie varieties of the sanie species, and even 
diversities in the st n e biad, may le krev.n ly dhtinct roots. {Secondary 
forms and applications have he(n canmimicated hy (.ne dialect to others, 
so that while, on the whole, the general glossaiy of eadi group Las, hv the 
lapse of time, gained in richness and individuality, while preserving the 
primitive stock of roots, each single vocabulary has become less homoge¬ 
neous and systematic in its nomenclature, and has even lost some of the 
archaic roots or compounds. To ascertain the radical stock of names and 
the primitive method of applying them we must consider the plossaxy in 
the. uggregnte. To ascertain the relations of particular dialects w'e rnust 
consider each departure from the archaic system as a substantive histori¬ 
cal fact, {See (hup. V\ sec. il. Names oj Farts oj the Body, ^.20^ 
JSaotes oj Dviaedtented. Anlnnih p. 240]. 

Dialectic relations can only be fully understood by comparing words 
in groii[)s, comprising all those that are etymologically related. But to 
ilmi such groups with accuracy demands the perfection of a science which 
cau hardly be said to have yet taken a definite shape. We must be m 
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complete possession of all the dialects of the family, and we must have 
compared all their vocables not only with each other but with those of the. 
cognate families,—that is with all 'other human languages. The history 
of every spoken tongue ascends to the veiy beginning of speech, or to the. 
ori*^!! of mankind. It contains roots that have come down through nu- 
me'rous channels and with various changes of form and meaning. 
Each root has also, through all ethnic time, flowed in hundreds of con- 
temporaneous currents, multiplying by self division, diverging far apart, 
approaching, touching or coalescing, and again divaricating. The genea- 
lo yy of every language is hence exceedingly complicated, and will remain 
a subject of research for centuries to come. We must make a beginning 
with imperfect vocabularies, and such partial groups as they enable us to 
determine. The results which the flrst labourers in the field may andve 
at will appear insignificant as the science advances; but they have this en¬ 
couragement that every well considered comparison, however naiTow, leads 
to a positive historical result. What is learned is a substantial and stable 
gain. It will afterwards take its place as only one ampng many eviden¬ 
ces of the same ethnic movement or influence, or internal linguistic 
chan«-e; and connections that now appear isolated or partial will be explain¬ 
ed ai^the results of ethnic alliances and events that were not at flrst sus¬ 
pected, but which liave left other records in the vocabuluiy. The earlier 
generalisations will be corrected when they have been too narrow or too 
^de, but the substantial affinities brought to light will always remain 
among the facts on which the science, in all its successive developments, 

will be based. « , -tt. , . 

With the small samples which we possess ot most of the Himalaic 
languao'es, we must be’ satisfied with the examination of a few groups of 
words,each of these exceedingly defective. ?^ot to complicate the 
enquiry, it will be confined to ascertaining 1st, the ramifications of each, 
root in all the vocabularies; 2d, the vocables by which each object is at 
present known in the different vocabularies, and the connections thereby 
indicated; 3d, the affinities of each vocabulary singly. The relations indi¬ 
cated under the first head are to a great extent archaic: they must have 
been formed during a great lapse of time; and many of them must belong 
to the earliest phase of human speech. The history indicated by these 
affinities is complex and must embrace many and great ethnic changes and 
movements. The affinities examined under the 2d head will throw some 
lio-ht on the later ethnic movements; and those brought together under 
the 3d will help to show to what extent each dialect was affected by those 
movements, and what its modern and its later pre-historical relations to 
the other dialects-have been. 

As the Chinese is, on the whole, more faithful to the primary system 
of nomenclature than other languages, and the Himalaic family takes 
the next place in the order oi glossarial disorganisation and concre¬ 
tion it will he useful to take a few illustrations from Chinese of 
the use of generic names. The root ngau—dialectically varied to 
gu on the guttural side and to niu on the liquid—is applied, with 
specific quafitives, to the Cow, wong ngau {i/eUow ngau), Buffaloe 
shui ngau {water ngau), Yah man ngau, Zeha fa .g ngau, and 
Rhinoceros sai ngau. The root yeung (yang &c.) is applied to the Sheep 
min veung, Goat shan yeung {mountain yeung) or tso (tsau &c.) yeuug. 
Chamois ling yeung, and Antilope gutturosa wong yeung {pelloiv yeuug). 
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Tlie root shu is applied to different kinds of Hats lo slm, cliitk shu, taon^^ 
shu, ku aim &c,, imd Mice sliik sliii, tao shu &c., to the Squirrel sung: shu 
or wong" shu, to the Weasel yau aim* to the Mole tin shu or an shu, to ther 
Marmot to put shu, and to the Bat ii shu. 


The followinpr apjiear to he the roots now current in the Tibetan voca¬ 
bularies iu the names for the Cat, Dog, Ilog, Goat, Monkey, Cow, Buffa- 
loe, Elejiliaiit, Horse, Tiger and Jfonkey, the names of other quadrupeds- 
not being contained in the sliort Sifan lists. 

1. (^.). The labial with a. slender vowel, mi, hi or byi, pi, me^ is an 
element iu the names for the Cat in Bhotian (Sokpa and Takpa), for the 
Cow in Horpa and Manyak, and for the Bxtff(doe in Manyak. The Horpa 
me’ suggests that it ma}", in an older form, have liad a guttural final. The 
Thochu pi Bo(j may be a slender Sifan variation of the prevalent phag, 
pha &c, like ri road for the Bhotian lam, bri malte for the Bbotian bml 
&c (see Sec. 2 ), so that it cannot be considered as a fourth application of 
the archaic slender root. 

( ) The aspirate labial with the a vowel is applied to the Bog. It 

preserves a guttural final in Bhotian, but has lost it in Horpa, Manyak and 
Takpa,—^jihag, phak, pha, vah, wah. 

(c.) Another broad form is applied to the Cow —^ha, pha, wo—^in Bho¬ 
tian, Takpa and Manyak; and to the Horse—ho—in Gyarung and Manyak. 

( a ,) Gat. byi-la Bhotian wr., si-mi Bhotian sp,, ISok-pa, syi-m-Z^w 
Takpa (-bu, tlie llhotian masc. ])ostfix as in the Bhot. pre-^ 2 ^ monkey). 
Comp, hi-thi rat Bhot., pi-chni-?;u Changlo. 

Cow. ngdu-me Hoipa, wo-mi Manyak. Hog, pi Thochu. 

Baflitloa. ding-mi Manyak. The word is not given in the other Sifan 
vocabularies. 

[Tiger, le-phe ^lanyak (Chinese lo-fu &c.).] 

( 1 ).) hog. phag Bhot. wr., phak Bh. sp.; Horpa vah, Manyak wah, 
Takpa pha. 

(€.) Cow. ba Bh. wr., ba^ Takpa. pha-chuk Bh, sp., wo-mi Manyak. 

Horse, ho-ro’ Gyarung, Manyak, b-ro’ Manyak. 

Chinese has mi stag, fi colt, Ina horse. 


II., The liquid root occurs in names for the Cat, Goat, Cow, Bujtatoe, 
Elephant and Horse. 

Cat. b'id-la Bli. wr., chu-Ia Horpa, lo-chi Thochu tc-rhu Gyarung. 

Goat, ra Bh., Takpa. 

sa-lo Sok-pa, lang dang Bh. (Bob.), lang-gu hill (Pitti), pa- 
lang* cow {ih). 

Bnaloe, ding-mi Manyak. 

Elephant, , 9 -iang-chen Bh. wr., lam-Z?o-che Bh. sp., lha-&o-che Sokpa, 
la-m^^-cbe Horpa, laug-chhen Gyarung, Takpa. The second element in 
the comiiound is Chinese. The native term lang is obviously that used 
for the Cow and Bvffaloe, the Chinese name being added as the specific 
one or qualitive, or conversely. 

Horse, rhi, lyi Horpa, marri Sokpa, ro^ Thochu, bo-ro^ Gyarung, Ma¬ 
nyak, b-ro^ Manyak. [Chinese has lu, lo ass, ku hu, lo fu tiger, lau shu, 
lo shu rat, luk, lu deer, lok, loh to eairiel], 
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’ III. The sibilant and dental Tootis applied to the Cat si, avi, chi, chu, 
ch^a, Goatchhe, tsah, so, cha, chang, Co}v chuk, Bull zyali, zi, Boa aha> 
tV, ifomta’, %ertak, te. ^ > j t 

■ A. The sibilant. 


Cat. si-mi Bh. sp., (syi-in-5ji Takpa), chu-la’ Hoi-pa, lo-chi Thochu, 
ma-cheiL Manyak. 

Goat, cliangvra Bhot., chhe Horpa, tsali Thoclm and Manyak, hu-m 
Gvarung, cha-pu, chya-pu (the goat of “ the northern region of the sub- 
Kimalayas Hodgson, J. B. A. S. XVL, 1020). 

■ Cow. pha chuk Bh. sp. 

zynh Thochu, nga-zi Manyak. 

. Bo//, /c-sha^ Manyak. This appears to be a variation of the dental found 
in Horpa 

• B.' The dental. 


llorse, r-ta Bh. wr., ta sp., te^ Takpa. 

^ Dofj. ltaA£ Horpa, k-sha’ Manyak. 

^ Tir/er. 5-tag Bh. wr., tak sp., 5-tuk Horpa, tee Takpa. 


‘ IV. The guttural and nasal roots are applied to the Boq^ Ilog^ Tiger 
ahd Com, and appear to be all Chinese in their immediate affinities. 

Dog. khyi Bh. wr., uyo sp., khwa Thochu, Jdh Gvarung, Takpa, (Chi¬ 
nese kiuen, hun, kau, keo, Fin koi-ra &c., Mongol nbo-khwe, na-koi 

• Hog. ki Gyarung [? chi, ti, tio, chu, tu, du Chinese]. 

■ Tif/(:r. khd Thochu, kony Gyarung, [kliu Gyami, hu Chinese]. 

■ Co)o. gwa Thochu [? Chinese ngaii, guj. 

" Cow. ngau-me Horpa, nye-nye Gyarung. Chinese K-t. ngau, X-h. niu 
Hok-kieu gu; hwang niu, wong ngau, vong ngiu, (hwang, wong, 
Youg, yellow) &c.; Inill niau niu, niu ku, ngau ku, ngau kung &c. (mau, 
ku, kung, male)] Ixiffaloe (water-cow) shui niu, shui ngau. 


‘The occurrence of the same root as an element in different names, and 
its. cliange of position from initial to final, is, in sevei-al cases, explained by 
its possessing, or having primarily possessed, a sexual power. The labial 
retains its sexual power in Tibetan. The sibilant is masculine in its ap¬ 
plication to the Bull in Thochu and Manyak. The liquid does not appear 
tq, be current as a masculine root in Tibet, but it is preserved in Bhotiaii 
pa-la Father, and in the southern languages of the family it is common iu 
the Tibetan forms lang, ra, to, ri &:c., as a inasc. substantive or serrile. 
Cjn comparing the Tibetan names of animals in wdiich it occurs with 
the southern ones, it is clear that it must originally have been a masc- 
root in Tibetan. Hence byi-^ chu-Zd, ?d;-chi eat and chang-nt goat, are 
riidicaily inasc.j while ma-^cheii cat, yio-iui cow, are radically fern- 
Iu Tibetan the sex qualitive may either precede or follow the substantive 
w^rd. In the course of that glossarial metamorphosis to which language 
is subject, the sex name has, in several instances, become a substantive one, 
Ba, wo and lang ai‘e now Cow, ra Goat, rim Cat, phag Bag, and ding 
Buff aloe. IVith the light thus thrown on the Tibetan names’w’e can pro¬ 
ceed with more certainty to examine their history and relations. 


I. The labial is one of the primary zoological roots. It is also prima- 
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ry in Scythic, and with a similar range of application, Cat^ Turkish mi-* 
sliik, pi-sliik, ma-chi Ostiak mi-sak, Mongol mi-choi, nai-i. That thk 
was a veiy aichaic application—perhaps the earliest, unless the mouse was 
the first of the house quadrupeds (pipi, mush, mus, pisse &c. &c.)—ia 
shown by the prevalence of the same root, and of the same combinations, 
in other families, including Semito-African bi-s, mus &g., Caucasian and 
Pushtu pish-ik, and Bravirian pi-shi &c. (See chap. V. sec. 11 , Cat). 
Similar vocables for the mouse are as widely spread; and those for the 
goat, slieef and cow are the same (e. g. cow Ugrian mis-ye, mes, 
mus, wys &c.). It is much more probable that the root was extended 
from the smaller to the larger animals than the reverse. The order was 
probably from the mouse and rat to the cat, and then to the dog, goat, 
sheep, hog, cow, and bufPaloe, as they were domesticated. The mouse and 
rat would be the first quadrupeds to become inmates of human dwellings, 
and they would be the baits that first attracted the cat and the dog from 
their coverts and reconciled them to man’s companionship.^ The form 
and the free position of the Tibetan mi See. in the different compounds in 
which it occurs, show that it is not a derivative from Scythic. It must be 
equally archaic in both branches of the Tibetch-Scythic stem. The ultimate 
source, or primary meaning, of the,root appears to have been ma/iy male or 
female. It was afterwards applied to the males or females of the lower ani¬ 
mals. In the Bhotian si-??ti Oat, Manyak wo-mt Cow, dmg-mi Buff aloe, mi 
has probably its feminine function. The Bhotian and Gyarung mi Man ia 
the same form of the labial. It is also Ugrian mi, ma, mis, mes, mias, mas, 
muz, min, man, mar, inur, &;o., and in that family may also be’ the sourer 
of the similar names of domestic animals. The Bhotian pha, pa, ba See. 
father, and ama, (ma, mo &:c.) mother, have not only been applied to aiii* 
mals, to designate the sex, and thus originated substantive names, but have 
come to be used as definitives with inanimate substantives. The slender 
form is not cairent as a definitive in Bhotian, Horpa or Gyarung, but it 
is found in Thochu ’■mi, -^pi, Manyak -mi, -pi, -bi, Lhopa -he, and in Gan- 
getic dialects. 

The Bhotian byi of byi-la Cat although primarily identical with the 
servile sexual bi, mi &c."has evidently had a distinct Instory. It presents 
itself as a root used substantively for the Oat, and that this application was 
very archaic appears from its being found both in the Chinese glossary 
and in that of the Scythic, and most of the other Asiatic formations. La 
appears to he the masc. liquid root used postfiually as in pa-^a father^ 
chang -?’<2 goat, chu-la cat. 

Ba, Cotv, is the same root as the pha in pha chuk. Serpa has ma chu. 
Ba or pha and ma are identical with the Bhotian sexual labial defiiiitivefl 
ai'id postfixes, pa, ba, po, bo &c, masc., ma, mo &c. fern. 

In the Lhopa dialect of Bhotian bha is the bull, lang the com ; the 
compound ba-lang, pa-lang is used in some dialects for the com, ln\mg-bo- 
che, elephant, lang takes the masc. postf. The woof Manyak is also ra¬ 
scally the same masc. def It has the same form in Thochu as a postfix, 
mar-wo Bird, nyo^g-wo Crow. Bhotian has bo, vo, pho, po. 

^ I have found a somewhat similar remark in Admiral Schischkoff’s 
Yergleihendes Worterbuch ii., 224.—Keferring to the identity of some 
widely prevalent names for the Cat, Dog, and Mouse, he explains it by 
saying that they must have been the first domestic animals. 
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Both ba,pha, or wo and lan^must have been oripdnallj'applied as quali- 
tives to the bull, with or without another substantive root conjoined. It 
is probable that chuk preceded them as the substantive and that chuk, ba, 
chuk wo, chuk lang*,—or ha chuk, wo chuk, lang chuk,—were current like 
pha chuk and ma chuk. 

The broad form of the labial root for Mm, ba, pa, wa, wo, bu is a very 
common one in the zoological vocabulary, with diffei’eut applications, and 
with or without a final consonant, s, 1, k &:c. It has frequently a mascu¬ 
line application, both when used for the bull and ox, and for the males of 
other quadrupeds. It is applied to the Bull in Scythic, buo*a, buka, Indo- 
European buka, bugu, bnk; wol, wul, bull: bus, bos, bu, be, wo (Scythic 
naus, mis, wo-gol &c. &c.), and to the in Circassian, wwe, be, b’by. 

The Tibetan phag, pha, "wa &;c. Hup, is distinct in form from rai and b\d, 
and is evidently a very archaic variety of pa, ba &c. The labial does riot 
appear to retain a similar form with the same application in the glossaries 
of the other great families, but it is still current for the goat, sheep, ox, 
deer^o.,hi Scythic, Indo-European, Semito-Africaii &c. and it is frequent¬ 
ly applied to the male. It is not Chinese in any of these a]q.)iications, and 
it therefore belongs to the Scythic side of the basis glossary, but without be¬ 
ing a derivative from Scythic. It is one of the distinctive archaic vocables 
of Tibetan. Its relations to the examples of the same root found in other 
families will he considered when the Ultraindian forms and appications 
have been given. 


II. The liquid root is one of the primary or most archaic of the Tibetan# 
and hence enters into many animal names. It appears in the form lang, 
la to have become one of the proper native words for the Com and to have 
been afterwards applied to the Elephant; in the form ra it has become a 
substantive name for the Goat; and in the form rhu for the Gat. A 
different form of the same root, or a primarily di.stinct liquid root, appears 
to be the native term for the horse rd (probabl}’- a softening of rok), rhi, ryi. 

This root has also a masculine application. Its primary meaning is 
w>a7i, male, and it occurs exten.sively in the Chino-Himalaic vocabularies 
in masculine tei*ms,— 7m}i, h7tsl)and, fatlm' &c.,—and as a masculine defi¬ 
nitive with the names of animals, * in various forms, nan, lang, leng, la, 
lu, lo, long, log, ru, ling, ri, ren &c. The Bhotian word ior father, pa- 
la adds it to the labial root of old Bhotian. In chu-.?^’, Zo-chi Cat and 
chang-m Goat it has probably the same function. It is a widely spread 
root for ma7h, —Chinese, Turkish, Mongolian, Semitic, African and Draviro- 
Anstralian. 

The more immediate affinities of the root in its application to the Com 
are found in the Ugro-Semitic band. Fin Com loh, loch,le]i, or, er, la,— 
lola^-ma,\oc\i-7na, ]eh-w?t; Caucasian Ox, her-ga, hor-g, or-j, or-ir, er- 
dse, hyer-ko, Ugrian yzh-la, (comp, ish, ysh-kuzh &c.), ok-or, (comp, 
tik-ys’&c.), Tungusian or-gol (cornp. gol Turk.); Indo-European aur-ochs 
^chs is Scythic), nr-~?('s; Caucasian ol, al (Lesgian); Semito-Xilotic lo-Zf 
Grara, lahi-Z^-i/i Mahrah, Iahe-??iZ, la-wc Tigre, ]a-?M Amharic, Harragi, 
Gafat, lu, \o-7va, heAo^a Agau, \-A~nw-wi Gatat, la Danakii, loh 

Saumali, lo-wi Galla, la-n Tumali, ai-ra Dalla; hull oura Danakii, Amha¬ 
ric, uhur Arkiko. The Semitic form, as in so many other instances, 
must be directly connected with the Canca.sian ; and from the Lesgian d, 
al) and the Mahrah and Tigre lahi, lahe, it is evident that this S. E. group 
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as more immediately connected with the Fin than with the Tibetftn. 
In the Chinese, Scythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and African 
families the prevalent names for the Cow contain different roots. The 
Tibetan name is therefore independent. The Fin loch, loh is a variety of an 
archaic form a[)plied to the How in I’ero-Tibetan, and to the Beer in 
Chinese, and probably connected with Tibetan forms for the Cow only 
throug’h the derivation of both from the same archaic Asiatic masculine 
i*oot. 

Ea ffoat (ra-ma f.^ ra-ba m.) appears to be the same root The word 
is only found in Bhotian, It is not Chinese. It seems clear therefore that 
ra was originally derived from chan-r^j, a masc. form of the root chang*. 

The liquid root is applied to the fjoat in Semito-Nilotic langna^es, Aa- 
run Mahiuh, a-ron Gara, ho-mr, ri, re Galla, ilia Banakil, arre Saumali, 
araha Bnlanda, [eru, eri, ere Isoama fee. is probably a contraction of the 
com. African e*-wure, wuli, e-puri &c.]; arre Saumafi. But these names do 
not appear to have any direct connection with the Tibetan. 

Rd Horse is Ug'iian, and the guttural is preserved in Ostiak log, 
loch, low, (in other Ugrian languages lo, lu, lyii; wol, wyl, wal; lowu. 
The Ostiak guttural form corresponds not only with the Sifan rd, but with- 
the Chinese luk, lu, Id deer. In E, Tibet and Siling it is also used as 
generic vocable for sheep^ two kinds of which are known as ha-luk and 
pe-luk (Hodgson J. B. A. S. xvi, 1008). The root may also be contained 
in the Samoiede bo-ra, Koria mol, mar, Tungusian mo-ro-7^, mu-ri-n, mu^ 
xi-Z, Mongolian mu-ri-w, mo-ri—this liquid form corresponds with the 
Horpa rhi. But in this prevalent Tartar term the liquid is either one of 
the common finals taken by monosyllabic roots in the Scythic family or it 
is a sex postfix, the root being mo, mu, cognate with the Chinese ma. 
In the Ugrian and Turkish ala-sha, Turkish lo-sha and Caucasian uloh 
(Misjejian), it may he a substantive root, as in the Ugrian lo &c. 

From the occurrence of the liquid as a prefix or postfix in the human sex 
names and in several names of animals in Scythic glossaries, it is probably 
servile and masculine, or was so originally. Man Fin «^-maz, ul-mm, U- 
grian Ztf-raan, iri-golos; Httsband Fin o^-ma, tiiJ-ma, ^oe-Zo-man, Mongolian 
ere, Turkish ire, eri, er, ir, er-kek, er-in, ar-ini; Cat ir-my-shak, 
myi, Turkish (so ttiJa-p-ahik, ata hmx^father)] Dog koi-rtf, koi-r^, koi-rw 
Ein, tf^tschip, «^-ship, i^tschap (also tschip &:c.) Yeniseian; Ox <?r-gol 
Tungusian. 

Ii we consider the labial as the substantive root in the Scythic 
mo-ro-vi, mu-ri-», and ro, ri as masc, serviles, which in the Ugrian 
og &;c. have become substantives, the same view must be taken of the 
Tibetan bo-rd, rd, which are thus placed in the same class with pa-Z^, pha; 
chang-m, ra; chu-Z«, Zd-chi, rhu; and perhaps r-ta, if the Bhotian pi'e- 
fixual r-, Z-, S-, iz;-, p-, be, as is probable, conti-aetions of the origi^- 

nally masculine definitives la, ba, si &c. As the foiun ro is no longer cur¬ 
rent in the southern Scythic languages, it must belong to the archaic U- 
grian basis of Tibetan, like a large proportion of the other vocables. In 
the Ultraindian vocabularies the masculine liquid root retains the guttu¬ 
ral final in seyeral dialects. Indeed all the Scythic forms are found,—^ri, rin, 
ron, log, lok &c. 


III. The sibilant in its application to the cat appears to be archaic^ 
and native. The roo^ is found in Scythic vocahulaiies for the Mouse (e. g. 
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Turkiali sliish, zis, shi &c., in abish-^aw, sbi-Z^aw, sbyabi &c*), and a simi¬ 
lar root is combined with the labial root in the Ugrian me-tsciuk, ma-tska, 
mi-sak, and Mongol mi-choi (also mii) cat. 

In the Tibetan vocabularies (Horpa as well as Sifan) the sibilant root is 
the prevalent one for goat, chang, chhe, tsah, so. It is a common Scythic 
root, occurring in nanies for the covj, horse, dog, hog, maim and shee^. It 
is doubtless applied to the goat also, but most of Xlaproth^s Scythic voca¬ 
bularies omit the word. In other highly Scythic glossaries it is applied 
to the goat. It is the prevalent Caucasian root—ze, tzia, etcha, chan, 
55 u-ku, tn-ka, ze-ki, ka-za, E. Caucasian; ga-se Misjejian, J-zhen, zhi-ma, 
Circassian; tcha Georgian, sa-ga, sa-g, zan, zan-ek Ossetic; Indo-lSuro- 
pean zie-ge, chha-gal, chha-g, a-ja, chhe-lo, tsa-wul; Semite-African ne- 
ze, bi-se, <.w/e-30, z--?/ti--shu, [hs, fus, sliecf Ossetic], d6*-sha, sids, 

sikh, «(-su, mdo-zi, si, si-na &:c. 

The same root has as great a range in its application to the cow. The 
Tibetan zyab, zi, chuk, are Scythic in their immediate affinities. Chuk is 
Tungusian chyu-kun, Im-kur, ku-kur, Yeniseian thu-ga, tu-k &c. The 
root has the same application in the Ugrian isli, osh"<fec. ox [Indo-Eur. 
ochs, ox &c.]^, Mongolian shar, zar 1)kU‘, Caucasian is, os, ots, stu, ust, 
n-itz &;c.; Indo-European ochs, ox, oss, osse &c. 

All the applications of the sibilant appear to be Scythic in their affini¬ 
ties. Chinese does not use this root for the go 7V, goat or cat. It is applied 
to the Mare shie, she, Mog chu, chi &c., Mush deer she, Mouse shik, shu 
(as in Turkish &c.), B.at *shu, chuk; and in the same form to the sguirrel 
and weasel with qualitive roots preposed. The Chinese chi, chat, stallion^ 
appears to be the same root in its masculine Tibetan, Scytiiic, Caucasian 
and Indo-European application. 

The dental root is, in many cases, the same as the sibilant, and has a 
similar range. As a name tor the Horse the Bhotian r-ta, ta is cognate 
not only with the Turkish at, ut, but with the Chinese shie, she; Scythic 
sha of <jZ<:i-sha (Ugro-Turk.), Indo-European as-y, ash-;z.’«, tzi, Cauca¬ 
sian shu, shi, che, chak &c., Semitic sus, has-o?i, his-«?^, African eis, es, 
sy, si, su, so, dsu, e-si, e-dsi, a-shi. The Bhotian ta appears to be an 
archaic form. It is found (reduplicated like s of the Hebrew sus) in the 
Dravirian and N. Indian tata, tatu. Exactly similar terms in t and s or 
sh are widely cun’ent names for^the dog, hog, and ox. 

The Horpa ha-ti, Manyak ^-sha, dog correspond with the Turkish eda, 
it, ot, Koriak a-tan, a-tar &c., Kamschatkan ke-tan, ko-sha &c., Aina 
stah-pu, Yeniseian tzi, tMscha, tschip, tip &c. 

The Bhotian and Horpa s-tag, tak, Tiger, is a Consonantal and probably 
more archaic form of the same root. 

Prom this form, the abrupt accent of ta and sha, and the application of 
the root to the dog, horse and tiger, it is probable that the root was one of 
the primary ones of the Tibetan glossaiy. 

Like the labial and liquid roots its primary application was also to Man, 
and most commonly in the sense of Father, Progenitor &;c. It occurs in 
many families in reduplicated forms tata, da da, titi &c. In the Scythic vo¬ 
cabularies it is equally common with the labial root as the word for Father^ 
Ugrian iai, ese, atte, ata, tato, tatei &c., Turkish ata, ate, asio, Mongol 
etschi, etschi-ge &c., Japan titi, tsitsi, &c. kc. The reduplicated Scythic 
form is also Indo-European and Zimbian. In the Himalaic family it does 
not appear to be one ot the primary and prolific roots, but it occurs in 
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Horpa v-zih man ond. Manyak chho^ wmi, which show the same variation 
from the palatal and broad to the purely sibilant and slender form that is 
seen in dm, cheu, chi, &c. in the names of the cat, in chan^, tsah, so, chhe 
in those for the ffoaty and in znm, tyu, si in those for the monkey. The 
broad form of Manyak is Ostiak cho, choi, but the normal Scythic form of 
cho is the gnttural ku. 

lY. The goittural and nasal roots do not appear to have been primary 
and prolific, unless khi dof} and ki Jiog be both native, and the former only 
primitively connected with the Chinese. 


From this general survey of the Tibetan names of the domestic animals, 
we infer that labial roots now having the forms bi, mi &c.; pbag, pha &c., 
and ba, wo &c.,—^liquid, now having the forms lang, k, lo, ra, rhu, rd 
luk,—sibilant and dental, now in the forms si, chi, chu, cheu, chhe, cha, 
chang, tsah, so,—and dental, in the forms tag or tak, ta, ta,—were among 
the primary roots of the family. Of these the earliest to acquire a specific 
substantive meaning appear to have been the labial byi in its application 
to the Cat^ the labial phag in its application to the Hog^ the labial bo in ita 
^plication to the Ilorse^ the sibilo-palatal in its application to the Qoat and 
Vow^ the in its application to the Bog, and the dental and 

aspirate ir ■ i.: [ r' : o the Bog, Horse and Tiger, The labial in its 
other applications, and the liquid, appear to have remained servile to a 
comparatively late period, and they probably still retain their sex function 
in most of the names in which tliey occur. 

The primary roots connect the Tibetan or Himalaic family with the 
Scythic as dialects of one proto-Scytliic paonosyilabic glossary, distinct from 
the Chinese, but having also affinities vath it. The separation between 
the Chinese and Scytho-Tibetnn vocabularies must have taken ])lace at a 
much more remote period than that of the separation of Tibetan from 
otlier proto-Scythic vocabularies. At the latter period seventl fonns of 
the common roots had accjuired specific applications, which the}" have re¬ 
tained in Tibetan and in several of the widely difiused Scythic and Scy- 
thoid vocabularies of tlie Old World. Others again are pro]>er to Tibetan, 
and indicate the great antiquity of the separation. This is also proved by 
several of the common forms being best preserved by languages now widely 
removed from Tibet—as tlie Ostiak. In speaking of the period of separa¬ 
tion it is not intended to limit the connection to one age. There may 
have been successive contacts between Scythic and Tibetan vocabularies 
in archaic as in recent ages. 

The only name that may indicate an archaic connection with the Chinese 
nomenclature is the gnttural root in its application to the Dog. The other 
radical Chinese names are difierent from the Tibetan. The names for the 
Cow, Horse, Sheep, Cat, Hog, Tiger and Monkey are quite distinct. A Clii- 
nese root for the Beer is the same as the Tibetan for the Sheeps but this is 
oiie of those primordial affinities that may rank with those of the pronouns. 

The other Chinese names found in the Tibetan vocabularies are evident¬ 
ly inti’usivo and compratively modern. Some have the forms of the an¬ 
cient Cliinese phonology, and some the emasculated Kwan-hwa. Like many 
otlier Chinese words in these vocabularies they prove that the Chinese race 
is that with which the Tibetan tribes have been longest and most intimate- 
Ijy connected in the latest era of their ethnic history. Hroad Chinese names 
for the Com are found in all the vocabularies along with native ones, save 
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in GyaruTi<y wliicli liaa the modern or Kwan-liwa name only. The Chinese 
name of the Elephwit appears to be annexed to a native root in all the 
dialects. The Chinese name for the found in the ^utturulfsed Gyami 

form of Kwan-hwa in Thochu mid Oyarun^, and in the old Chinese form 
in Manyak. The Gj^ariing* name for the J/i^^/and the Manyak name for 
the Monkey appear to be corruptions of the Chinese. 


The 2d step is to examine the nomenclature of each animal; with a 
view to ascertain the extent of the dialectic diverp’ency. 

The has five names, 1. hyi-/<rj! Bhot. wr.; 2. Bliot. sp., Sokpa 
and Takpa; 3. chu-/«^ Borpa, chi-Zo Thoclut; 4. j^danvak; 

and, 5, ^^-^u Gyarunpr. In these names the sibilant substantive an A the 
liquid servile are the most prevalent roots, ond they connect all the dia¬ 
lects. Special conne(*tion.s exist between Horpa and Tliochu, both pos- 
sessinpT the substantive and (jualitive roots combined in the same order, 
though didering in form; between Bliolian and Thochu in the slender form 
of tfie substantive; between Horpa and Manyak in its broad form; 
between Bhotian and Horpa in the a, and between Thochu and Gyarung 
in the o, u, of the servile. Old Bhotian in its n?e of the slender labial as 
the substantive, is peculiai’, the Sokpa luid Takpa being obviously deriva¬ 
tives from it. 

The Doy has 2 or 3 names, 1. khyi Bhot khi Gyar., Takpa, khwa’ 
Thochu; 2. uyo Bhot. 5y.; 3. ka-tn^ Hor., /I’.-sha^ Manyak. Here also 
Horpa and Manyak, at the two extremities of the province, agree. Pos¬ 
sibly ta\ sha^, is tin' primary Tibetan name, and khi Sccj a lufccr intrusive 
one of OhinevSe origin. 

The Jloy has 2 names, 1. phagBli. phnk Bh. s^;., pha Takpa, yah 
Horpa, wah Manyak, pi Thoclm; 2. ki Gyarung; in which the connection 
between Horpa and Manyak is agai/i illustrated. 

The Croat has 2 names, 1. ra (the sex cjiialitive, for the substantive) 
Bhot. Takpa ; 2. chang-ra Bhot., tsah Tliochu, -Manyak, chhe Horpa, hi- 
so Gyarung*. The normal vowel is preseiwed by Bhotian. Thochu and Ha- 
nyak. There are other instances in the vocabulary of Horpa affecting e 
and Gyarung o ( and e). 

The* Oow is known by 6 names, 1. ha Bh, wr. (pha in 3), ba Takpa, 
1 a. wo-?m Manyak ; 2. laug, ba-Iann* IMu: 3. p/ui chuk Bh. sp.; 4. ngau- 
me Horpa, gwa Thochu, nga-ri, kn/l Munyak ; 5. nye-nye Gyarung; 

6 . zya, Thochu (nga-r/. Manyak), For this important domestic 
animal 4 native and 2 Ghinese names are current. The southeni Cliinese 
ngau, gu preserves the archaic bn»ad /onn, to which the Horpa, Manyak and 
Thochu ngau, nga, gwa are referable. The softened Bwan-hwa niu Is 
the original of the Gyarung nye, tlirough the Gyami neu, nyeu. The 
Chinese name is found in the Lhopa dialect of Bhotian, ago, as the generic 
term, ba being* confined to the male and lang to the female, from which it 
may he concluded that the Chinese name wms at one time received into 
all the Tibetan dialects. 

The Elephant is known by the same Tibeto-Chinese compound in all 
the dialects. 

The Jlorae has 3 names, 1. r-ta, ta Bhot., te Takpa; 2. bo-rd Gyarung 
Manyak, b-rd Manyak; 3. rd Thochu, rhi, ryi Horpa. Tlie remarkable 
fact here is that the Bhotian name should be exceptional. 
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The has 3 names. 1. Bh. ■;yr., tak Bh. sp., Mak Horpa. 
tee Takpa; 2, kho Tiiochu, kong- Gyarung*, 3. le-phe Manyak, Of these 
the Bhotian, Horpa and Takpa words are native. The Thocliu and Gya- 
rung are from the Gyaini form khu of the aspirated Kwan-hwa h^j and 
the Manyak is a native slender form of the original Chinese iofu &c. 

The Monkey has 3 names. 1. s~\)m-hn Bh. wr., Gyarnug, pra 

Takpa; 2. tyu Bh. sp.; 2 a. zum-de Horpa, 2 b, ti Gjarung, 

Thochu,—the Gyarung having the Bhotian form. 

The roots possessed by each dialect, and the relation of each to the others 
will be best shown in a table. 1 have added tlie names iov Fuhj, 

J^irdj Crow^ Ant and Mosijuito, {8ee next page). 


From this table it appears that in the names for animals comprised iaa 
it, there is—when we exclude those of Chinese derivation*—a close radicai 
agreement in all the vocabularies, the variations being chiefly phonetic. 
The dialectic relations indicated are:— 

1 st, a very intimate one between Bhotian and Takpa, the latter adhwr 
ing to Bhotian when the other dialects depart from it; and the difference 
being, it almost every case, merely a slight phonetic one. In its greater 
vocalic tendency Takpa partakes of the Bifan })honology. 

2 d, a connection between Bhotian and Gyarung, in thefoi*m of tha 
roots for Doy audi^w/^, in the roots for Monkey^ Bird^ Croiv, and Ant, and 
in the preti.x in the words for ALonhey, Crar ■.:■:■■■ -.'i .g the full foira 
ta, Bh. has a-), and Ant. The connection is - ■..! •■■■ i: i; ■ uld or written 
Bhotian, the words fox' Boy, Alonkey, B‘ird, anil Ant preseiwing the old 
Bhotian roots or fornas while the spoken Bhotian has lost them. 

t3d, a very alight connection between Manyak and old Bhotian. The 
!Manyak &-ru make like the Takpa m-rui preserves the vowel of the 
Bh. ^-rul. 

4 th, an archaic separation between Bhotian and the other dialects save 
Takpa, as shown in the forms of several of the roots and prefixes. The special 
connection indicated under the preceding heads, if archaic, would he is in^ 
consistent with the early divergence mdicated under this head, it is attdbu-? 
table to the dialect of tlie Bhotians having acquired more or less currency in 
the provinces of the other tribes, during the .period when the Bhotians w xe 
p’edominant, and this musthave been while the old phonology still prevail¬ 
ed. As illustrations of the archaic separation of the dialects, we may 
point to the different roots, or combinations of roots, tor Cat, Boy, Hone^ 
Monkey, and Fisk, and to the difference of the prefixes in tie BJxotOr 
Gyarung y-mg, /co-rok, Manyak Ant, and in x-b-rul Bh., M46-b-ri 
Gyarung Snake. 

Cth. A special connection between Horpa and Manyak,— Cat, Boy, Soy, 
Cim, and Crow, —and the comparatively slight trace of such a connection, 
between Horpa and Thochu (ivkh-ro, t w-kh-raAn^ being the only examplaX 
and betw'een Horpa and Gyarung. As this special relation ;iof Horpa to 
Manyak extends to some other substantive words, but not to the pronouns 
and the mass of the abstract and qualitive vocables, and as the Horpa are 
known to be adventurous and nomadic, being even now scattered over 
southern Tibet, it is probable that a Horpa horde at one period mixed witj^ 
the Manyaks, and communicated to them a portion of their vocabitlary. 
Tne intercourte of the Manyaks with the Horpa, liowever caused, appears 
to have beca more iutimatti tbaa with any other qf the Tibetan 
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6 tli, The connection between the proper Sifan dialects is not very close; 
and they mnst have had distinct histories from a very archaic period. 
Each has well marked specialities. The agreement consists in a common, 
but not identical, softening of the BiiOtian phonology, and in some com¬ 
mon ncn-Bhotian roots and forms, as in the wmrd for Horse. Thochu has 
a slight special agreement with Manyak,— Goat, Bvll, Mosquito. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that, in so far as each of the voca¬ 
bularies has received vocables from Chinese or from a sister Tibetan dia¬ 
lect, during recent eras, the archaic glossarial relations amongst the dif¬ 
ferent Tibetan dialects, have been disturbed and obscured. 


All the Tibetan roots are found in the Southern vocabularies. They have 
the same forms, but variations are also prevalent,—some of southern ori¬ 
gin, and others archaic. The routs have not only the Tibetuu a])})lications 
but others, which are also, in several cases, archaic. The connection w*ith 
the Tibetan vocabularies not only ernbzuces all those phonetic and glosaa- 
rial phases which the existing* Tibetan data have enabled ns to discrimi¬ 
nate, but others which are not now distinctly marked in Tibet, and which 
indicate the archaic existence of conditions of the Tibetan language and 
dialectic peculiarities which are now obliterated. 

The labial 3*out is applied to the Com and Hog as in Tibet; and also to the 
Cat (Kamboj-an), and Dog (Lau), It has consonantal guttural and dental 
forms not only in names for the Hog as in Tibetan; but iu names for the 
Com, bik, bit, Hhghav.t puok, mag, and Horse puk, mok. 

The liquid is applied to the Ctit, Cotv, Eh ghaut. Goat and Horse 
Tibetan; and also to the Dog (Mon), nog (Mishmi) Diiffaloe, Tiger and 
Monhey. it lias not mily the Tibetan forma la, lang, ra, rd, id, rhi; but 
many ot’.iers, long, rong, ron, rung, rok (i. e. the full form ofrd), ruk, rut, 
rakj lut, luk, luuk', ink, dak, iiuk, roi, loi, ling, li, let, le, rea, re ike. 

The guttural is applied to the Dog as in Tibetan; and also to tlie Goat^ 
Tiger and Monheg. 

The sibilant, as[irate and palatal root is applied to the Cat, Goat, Ele-’ 
phant Monheg as in Tibetan ; and also to the Cow, Bujfaloe, Horse 
and Tiger. It is nut applied to the Dug as a primary rout, but the gut¬ 
tural in this application varies to the dental, sibilant, palatal and aspirate. 

The dental is, iu general, a variation of the more [irevalent aspirates 
(sibilant, jialutal, aspii’ate-guttural). The Bliotian dental form tor the 
Tiger occui’S only in two vocabularies, and the same form is a})plied to the 
Bnjfluloe in some dialects, 'ihe pui’e dental is not used for tJie Dog and 
the Horse. The aspirates are common roots for the Tiger, Dog, Horse, 
and are not d.'sthiguishable from those for the Cat, Monkey, Goat, Cow, 
BvMaloe and Elephant. 

'I’be iii'.s*al, passing into the guttural (ng, ny, g), is applied to the Com, 
B^ifoLe and Goat, but it has iu nearly every case a direct Chinese origin. 

^ Ihe primarily sexual meaning of severafof the roots, and their reten¬ 
tion of a merely qualitive function in many of tlie current names, is placed 
beyond doubt by tlie Cltraindian languages. We have seen, iu consider¬ 
ing trie words of family relationship, that the roots applied to males are 
the labial under the forms ba, pa, wa, va, pang, po, pho, bn, pai &e.; the 
liquid under the terms lang, la, lung, iu, lo, ru &c.; the sibilant under the 
lorms shai, S‘du, cliiau, tho, thong, tlmk &c,; while tiiose applied to te- 
luales are the labial under the forms lua, mo, inu, mi, me, mai, moi, mia, 
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(sometimes hi, pi, t)e kc,); the sibilant under the forms si, hi, sa, sya, 
tcha, chek &c.; and the nasal under the forms nu, num, na, ne, nyong*, 
yong, jong, ing &c. 

Of these the two forms of the labial and the liquid are the common sex 
words; and they occur most frequently as such, or as substantive words, 
in the names of animals. The sibilant is rare as a sex qualitive. It is a ve* 
ry common element in names of animals, but from its rarity as an indubi¬ 
table sex term, from its form, and from tho sex words usually joined with 
it, we must consider it as an independent root in the existing Himalaic 
animal vocabulary, whatever it may have been originally. 

In many cases it is dilHcult, and in some impossible, to ascertain which 
of two conjoined roots, both primarily sexual, is substantive, and which 
qualitive. It also happens, from the cumulative habit of the formation, 
that a name sometimes contains three sex roots,—the one that originally 
became substantive; another lii*st joined with it as a m. or f. qualitive, 
and afterwards losing its sex meaning and becoming definitive or concre¬ 
ted ; and a tliird auperadded to mark the sex a^ain. Thus the masc, 
root lo applied to the Mephant took the masc. labial pref., and on thia con¬ 
creting* with the root, n-lo, a sex postfix w^as added p-lo-Z>i. The root tso 
applied to the Cow took the masc. qualitive Aa-ru, and this concreting into 
ft postfix, the fern, form became mz-tsa-^/d-ru, equivalent to female Sul^^ 
If ?w,«“-tsa first concreted, wa-tsa-^-ru must originally have been applied to 
the Bull (^^male Cow”). In several instances the same compound of two sex 
roots changes the functions of the roots with the dialect or with the ap¬ 
plication. Thus in such a word as la-mi or mi-la, the labial must be con¬ 
sidered as substantive in one application, because it is so in dialects where 
it rejets the liquid and appears as a simple root or with distinct serviles, 
while in a diifei’ent application the liquid is obviously the substantive. In 
marking the qualitive roots in the compounds I have been guided br a 
comparison of vocabularies and by general probabilities in each case, hul? 
I am far from confident that a larger acquaintance with the glossary of 
the formation will establish the correctness of my analysis throughout. 


The following appear to be examples of the qualitive use of the sex roots. 
Whether in a particular dialect, they i*etain the original sexual meaning 
or have sunk into definitives absolute", or those marking a class of animals, 
can only be ascertained when the existing habits of the dialect are better 
known. When the form agrees vrith that of the current sex words, as it 
does in some of the dialects for which we have grammatical details, it pro¬ 
bably retains its masculine or feminine function even when it has become 
a prefix or postfix. 1 give a few names in which tlie sexual or definitive 
use of the qualitive appears to be preserved. 

For the Cat we find la-mi; 'iTic-sa, wo-chi, min-cho, in which the 
two Tibetan roots are conjoined with a fern, def.; and ngwai-j;«i, pa-kwai, 
hor-ngau-bi in which a Chinese root has masc. definitives. For the Do/]f 
we find choi-m«; for the Jffo^ daAim., ff-li prob.y'. {ti^si), cka-mkj\^, 
for the Goat p«-run w.; m.; chheng-«r, cho-le, t^o-be, 

sha^bamm,; mudha, ma-dzej^,; for the Cow chu-7na, 7na7i-chu', 
m, Twi-thu, aha-‘jneJ\, dho'^ona, dha-ra, si-m m.., wwi-tom w., ma-tom 

w.j tor the Bnffaloe pai-nai, pa-na, pa^ren 771 ,; 
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for the Mephmt mag-wt, woi-poug, p-Ao-hi m.; for the Tiger mi-ea, ttia- 
sa, ma-cha, sah-mi, c\m-nAif.\ khu- 2 > 2 /?, khu-&i m,\ for the MonJtey si-wai, 
??wii-nak, w^-kha-ra, fe-be m. 

The nasal fern, root occurs rarely,—lok-nw/ Elephant Tablunff (neu Chi¬ 
nese), sa Tiger Namsang, 6ah-?iw Mulung, Tablung, cha«7iw Joboka, chia- 
n% Muthun (nu Chinese, Kumi). In the Anganai fe-nu, M. Angami 
nu Goat^ Nogaung ^«-nu, Angami and M. k, nu-no Cat^ it appears to 
have become a substantive name, ta, te &c. being the most common pre¬ 
fix in these dialects. 

The sibilant is so common as a root that it is difficult to distinguish in 
what cases it is used as a sex qualitive, and the difficulty is increased by 
some of the masc. and fern, forms closely resembling each other. 


The following appeal to be examples of substantive applications of the 
sex roots. 

The masc. labial is applied—in the forms pai, bai, woi—to the Goat in 
Mijhu Mishmi Mon M^a-bai, Toungthu bai, Bongiju woi j to the 

Com in Kumi kha-hoi ; to the Elephant woi, mwi;—^in the forms mi, bi, 
me, bhe to the Goat; to the Cow bi, mih, pi, bit &ic.; to the Monkey be, 
we, pi; and to the Cat mi, bi, be; in the forms wo, po, mo, bo, woa to the 
Com ; in the forms me, moh, pang to the Bvffaloe / in the forms vu, phu, 
pong, mu, mun (phang fem, m Lau) to the Elephant ; man, mang, beng 
to the Horse ; wun, myu, mang to the Monkey ; in the form niukto the 
Com ] mag, puok to the Elephant ; mok, puk to the Horse ; muh to the 
Monkey, 

The masc. liquid is applied to the Bog in Mon Afl^-la, to the Tiger in 
Mon and several other dialects Wa, * st-ra, in-rong, rang-hu; to the Goat 
in several vocabularies Wang, ^)-lang, AW, [from mi-k-re] j to the Com 
in Karen Wo and Mon A«-rau; to the Bvffaloe in many dialects long, 
long, loi, lui, roi, la, le, reli &c., to the Elephant jt?-lo, lok, luak; to the 
Morse rang; to the Monkey Ian, lak, nak, ra, rhu^ ling, ri, re. 

I tabulate some identical forms showing vanatioiui from qualitive to 
substantive applications. 


mim-A^ 

Cat, 

Kumi. 

kha-&oi 

Cow, 

if 

woi 

Goat, 

Bongju. 

moi-Xxm 

Cow, 

Son^u, 

moir-poiig Elephant 

Maram. 

khu-Otti 

Tiger 

ff 

A^?w~pai 

Goat 

Mijhu. 

pai-nolo 

Btffaloe 

Kumi. 

o-pang 

Buffaloe 

Khari. 

pong 

Elephant Mampuri gr» 

El^hant fern. Siam. 

phak 

Hog 

com. 
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wok 

Mog 

bok 

}) 

puok 

Mephmt 

aa-puk 

Morse 

ka-pbuk 

77 

mok 

fj 

mob 

Bvffaloe 

wet 

Mog 


Bvffaloe 

kaA% 

Cat 

ifl-la 

Tiger 

Wa 

77 

m 

Goat 

la 

77 

menr~d& 

77 

de 

77 

le 

Buffaloe 

•bin-reb 

77 

Shr-Tl 

Monkey 

Kng 

77 

ktt^ri 

Morse 

ba-le 

Sag 


77 

pi-H 

Goat 

ra-H 

Buffaloe 

ba-ii 

Morse 

naa-^o 

Goat 

A-re 

Morse 


Monkey 

k-TO 

Buffaloe 

Xs-ra-bo 

77 

pA<h-H 

Mepha/nt 

rub 

Cat 

rub 

Monkey 

lang 

Cow 

ifc-lang 

Goat 

Wang 


jo-lang 

Buffaloe 

tanr-lm 

Monkey 

tir-mig 

Mlepkant 

kam^T&ng 

Morse 

tnr^T&ng 

77 

S0-rmg 

77 

rang 

„77 

dbe-rong 

Cow 

cbe-long 

Btffaloe 

tf-rak 

Mog 

w^Ttr-dak 

B'lffaloe 


Namsang. 

TangkhuL 

Lungkhe. 

Mamsang* 

Assam. 


Burman. 

Limbu. 


Mon. 

Mon. 

Blasia. 

Bbotian. 

Tiberkhad. 

limbu, 

Anam. 

Kamsang. 

Kasia. 

Kasia. 

Lau. 

Tengsa. 

T. Mishmi. 

Gurung. 

Lbopa. 

Angami. 

Tengsa. 

S. Tangkhul. 

Burman, 

Garo. 

Sak. 

Kembojan. 

Champnung. 

Manyak. 

Serpa. 

Bbotian. 

Mating. 

Kasia. 

Mikir. 

Toung-thtu 

Anam. 

Singpbo. 

Burman. 

Obepang. 

Milcbanang. 

ff 

77 

Bapbla* 

Bapbla* 
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vmi nak Monkey Muthu. 

^-lak „ Silong-. 

lok-niu Elephant Tablung, 

1. Cat. 

^ I, (a.) The old Bhotian hyi-la is only found in the Bh, dialect of Lbopa^ 

S i-li, but it occurs in a contracted form in the Se^a and Sunwar be-r-mo. 

[urmi has and Gurung* na-wa-r. The Serpa and Sunwar 

form is also Male ber-^tf and llraon bir-Ma. Similar names are preva¬ 
lent in Telugu, Gond/ Kol, and in the Sanskritoid languages of Northern 
India, bir~al Bengali, bil-al Gond; pilli Telugu, bulau Slaidivian, billi, bil* 
iao Hind., bilai, billee Sindhi, bra-ir, bra-ur, Kashmiri. A similar word 
is used for the Tiger in Dravirian, pili Tuluva, piri Toda, puli in the other 
dialects. 

The exceptional Deoria Chutia midige is probably midi-_^e from mi-li- 
ge^ hivi-ge (comp. Male ber-ye, Toda piri, Tuluv. pili, Hind, billi). 

(?;.) The Bhotian form is also found with the masculine particle pre¬ 
fixed in the Luhuppa N. Tangkhul Za^-me, in which the root has 

the same form as in the Bhot. byi-^a. The ]\Iulmig, Tablung and Mmng 
«-mi, Kyau mi are probably contractions of a similar term. 

(c.) The common Yuma min &c. of min-cho, mim-Jot Kumi, meng, 
mi Kyau, to-myin Mru, min Khyeng, min-yo, #Aa-mi-yo, ^fl-min-yo 
Karen, (? being Sak), found also in Mikirmeng (Kyau) and Ahom 
men, resemble the Bhotian mi, and do not appear to be variatious of the 
Chinese vocable. But the Kumi cho of mt?t“Cno and the Karen yo appear 
to show that it was onginally the fern, qualitive in this group also. [See 

II. The Gyarung form ^fi^-rhu appears to be the immediate parent of 
the broad Burman A~roung, /j-young,—the Buiman group having i^trong 
special affinities with Gyarung. 

III. The liquid root in the. prevalent slender form (Chinese, Lhopa^ 
Pravirian, N. Indian) and with the r of the Nipalo-Vindyan forms, is 
found in the eastern sub-Himalayan band disjoined from the labial, or 
with a distinct root or definitive inteiposed. Taying^Mishmi, ma-jor-vi^ 
Abor-Miri men-da^-Yi, ha-^a-n, mcn-hvr-Tij Changlo dat-ni 
[comp. GaroyVrang, dai-ranp: all}. The ma-ja, ka-da &c. of the Mishmi. 
Abor terms may have been double prefixes, in accordance with the Tibetan 
habit of heaping particles, which is well preserved in some of the Abor 
directives (ante p. 16), and if so they probably served to distinguish th« 
names of the Cat from those of other animals having the some root, .and 
one of the definitives. Thus JTorse is ku-ri in Tengsa Naga ; Buffdloe is 
sa-loi, nga-loi &c. in some Manipnri dialects; and in Mishmi the root, 
with one of the prefixes, occurs in leh Hog (wild), ib. (domestic), 
taAoi Buff aloe. The Lepcha adeu is probably a contraction of a Bhotian 
or Mishmi-Abor form, the former probably, as the adjacent dialects havp 
wa-r, be-r. The Dbimal men-khou is the Abor men-ku~ri with the 
liquid elided, and the Newar bhou appears to be the labial prefix in a broad 
form (comp. Maldivianbu-Iau). The Kurgi na-ri Tiger also separates thedi- 
quid from the prevalent Bhoto-^Bravirian labial, and supports the deriva¬ 
tion of all the Dravirian terms from Tibetan sources. It is connected with 
the Abor-Mishmi form da-ri,—ta, da, na: sa, za,1a, cha &c. being merely 
variations ot the same Tibetan prefi:x;> The Hquia must have beeni carried 
across the Himalayas belbre it was concreted with the other and 
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as 


it? diffusion is so wide tiuiff it^ mmt Imve taken place at an exeeediiig’ly^rew' 
paote period. The forms in which it is immediately preceded by the laWsi^ 
are probably West Tibetan or Hhofcian, although at the time whan tiiey 
were transported from Til^t there were probably several Bhotwii dialoctsi* 
The Abor-Mishmi forms are probably East Tibetan, if ri be the roojtj, 4%i 
ka &c. being an E. Tibetan prefix. The (yyarung ^;x-rhii would l^e q, sift 
xnilar form, and to-ri or ^^^-ri, 7 m-ri k>o, may have existed ih 
E, Tibetan dialects. 

But another view may be taken of the Mishmi-Abor-terms. In the noi^ 
mal animal nomenclature of the formation the liquid, as we have. 
was maac., and the labial in the forms ma, mi &c. fern. 
loay have been current as a fenl. term, the root being ja, dsfi &c. Tl;^; 
superadded masc. postfix would make the term niasc. So fimm. 

ja-ri, the masc. form, the fern, may have been obtained by the prefixing 
of ma-, or ma- when prefixed may have come to be a mqre definitive* 
That ja-rt was the proper masc. form and had its counterpart in the fern* 
jpL-rnif is established by the adjacent Mijhu Mislimi retaining that form 
qs its generic name, in like manner 'as in sp. Bhotian the fern, sMi 2 haj% 
superseded all other names. We may conclude therefore thatja, dsa, is therooti 
ajiid .merely a variation of the Tibetan chi, dm, cheu, (cha, taafi, sha|. 
ja <fcc. in other applications; for tiffer su, tsa, ja&c. are used). In m^ri-k,u-ri, 
ku may also be a variation of the same rojt (chu, tu &o.). (3ee Doff), . 

The same combination with the labial definitive preposed (us. in byi4% 
pi-li)—fbund in Manyak on’y r:m,T..T=^ f'c- known Tibetan dialects, {9nar 
dieu)^occurs in South i:I Kii;-*-; r .'?^-chi (Thocitu //;«chi\Bodo 
mou-jijJoboka Kumi• >, hir rn tha-min-jo. The Bophla# 

Aka iinche, a-sa, is a contracfion of an analogoas form.. The Johok^ anA 
Bopbla root vowel in. sa corresponds with that of the Mijhu Misbmi 
The Bhotian form si is preserved in Lungke si-yp, the final also occnaFripg 
in the Karen ]J^.<z-mi-yo, <Aa-mm-yo, and being probably a soft foiM 
cho, jo, as it does not appear as a servile in other names ofanininls.^ 

The Horpa chu-i!a and Thochu Zo-chi are niot found in the ^uth^ 

The Horpa form ehu suggests that the Ma^r sw-thu, (&*?/.-tum l^ew AborJj 
C. Tangkhul tu-wi, Maring tung, Manipuri 7/^ni-dong, Khoibu ton^-ka», 
Maram""tok-iP«, contain the same root in a dental form (as in the Beoria 
Chutia ?n?‘-di formi-li, p?'4i &c.). It undergoes a similar range of varia* 
tion in some of its other appHoariotis. 

TheTiberkhad arid Milchanang pi-shi is. explainable as a slender fpnp of 
the Manyak-Naga, combination, sirnifiir to the sp. Bhotian si-rai. (Jerard 

f ives both pi-la and pu-shi as. Bhptian foi-ms, and if pu-shi were genpinq 
hotian it would be hard to resist the conclusion that pi-rshi is. also Bho- 
ti'an, however much it would., perplex the enquiry as to the directions iu 
which this combination had been, propagated. The Dmvirian pu-su, 
pu-chclia, pu-chche, Kpl pu-si, and Kapwi ^^-pi-sa are examples of the, 
same vocabfc, and it has also been carried to Asonesia, pu-so, bu-ri, pi-fsq. 
As the form pu-shi does not occur in any other vocabulary of Bhotian, ife 
may be safely considered as an exotic from Tiberkhad if it is really used 

* In. the*App. to chap, v. the Pashtu pishi, pishik has been displaced 
and erti-red as IG-pwi, and the Kapwi to-pisa as. African, . Pisa may:hiow-», 
ever be comiu .the -«»£-aa. The Botuma pi-tsa is the same 
Tqriety. 
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by the true Bhotians of upper Kinawar. Gorard states that in the Nort?#- 
West of Ladak Bhotian becomes intermixed with Turkish, and if pi-shi 
Be current in Ladajk it is probably of Turkish derivation. The true general 
course of its archaic didusioii appears to be clear. It is a primary Scy- 
thic term cognate probably with the Tibetan, but distinguished from the 
current Tibetan by the sibilant invariably following the labial, and in its 
most common form taking a guttural final. Mongol has mi-choi and the 
probably contracted mii. The Tungusian terms are not given by Kla- 
poth. Ugrian lias mi-sak, mi-shok, ma-tska, me-tsehik ; and Turkish 
mu-shak, me-shuk, mi-shik, pi-shik, ata^-shik, ata-ma-cW, ata-p-si &c. 
(motise shik-flTi &c.). With these Ugro-Turkish forms are connected, on 
one side, the Caucasian pi-shik (Chari) and Semite-African bi-s, fi-ao-na, 
mu-si, mu-sa &c. (the Turkish ata is also African), and, on the other side, 
the Pashtu pi«shik, pi-shi, Sindhi pu-si, and Tiberkhad-Dravirian pi-shi, 
pu-si, pu-sei &c. 

The Chinese miau, mau, biu &c. is found in Anam, Lau, and Kasia in 
the original form miau, and the Mon-Anam stream has carried it to 
Tengsa meyau, Songjm and Koreng myau-na, Kumi miyaung and Garo 
myou. The Limbu and Kiranti myong, Namaang miang, Muthun miah 
are probably also Chinese through Mon-Anam. The Kambojan chi-^mn 
may be the same root, 

^ The Chinese niau, (Hok-kien, Hai-lam), ngio (Teo-chu), is found in 
Singpho ngyau, Jili t^~ngau, and Champhungr /i<3!-ngau-2>i. The 
Toung-thu ng'wai-^at, and Mon ;p(i~kwai, are probably related to it. 

Obs* The Bhotian root byi, pi with the liquid servile, only occurs in a 
few of the Manipuri-Yuma dialects, and the prefixual position of the ser¬ 
vile shows tliat the Ultraindian names are not derivatives from the later 
concreted Bhotian and Lhopa byi-la, pi-li, but were received when the 
root was separate. This is made still more manifest by the prevalence of 
the labial root in the Yuma dialects, either separate, with a def. prefix, or 
followed by a distinct root. If the prevalent archaic Indian name be of 
Bhotian origin, it must be verj^ ancient and derived from a glossarial cur¬ 
rent distinct from those that cairied Bhotian words into XJltiaindia. It 
was probably preceded in the Dravirian family by the Scythic pi-shi 
which is found in IJltraindia and Asonesia, while no examples of pi-li, hi- 
H are found out of India. 

The sibilant is not found in the Horpa and Thochu masc. forms, but Jhe 
fern, form cuiTent in Manyak is common. The form of the root is not 
Manyak, whence it may he infeired that the connection belong to the eiu 
when similar fern, forms were current in the. Sifan lan^ages, or Tibetan 
generally. The form sa, ja, da Mishmi, l)ophla, Ahor, Johoka—isnot 
found in Tibet. The Horpa chu appears to he connected with the Magar 
thu, Kiimi cho, Karen yo. The slender Bhoto-Thochu si, chi, is Bodo ji, 
Mulung chi, Lungke si. These various forms and their distribution at¬ 
test an ancient and general transfer and diffusion of the Tibetan names to 
the southward. 

The Burman A'-roung is evidently one of the ,latest Sifan acquisitions, 
and belongs to the modem Gyarung-Manyak current. 

The Chinese names, which do not occur in Tibet, appear to have early 
spread into the Ultmindo-Gangetic province. As they kte best pres'erv^ 
in Mon-Anam Vocabularies, it is probable that they Werd received by the 
other dialects from them. TheKuim,Koreng, Songpu, Tengsa, Kii’antiand. 
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Limbu names are all connected, and. are the Chinese form with a nasal final, 

2. Dog* 

1 . {a,) The Bhotian khyi, Gyarimg- and Takpa khi, has the same form 
in the South Bhotian dialects of Serpa and Lhopa ^-khi, Abor i-ki, £-ki, 
Dhimal and Limbu khi-a, Newar khi-cha, Kambojan chi-ke. 

(p.) The most common Ultruiiidian term is, in its full forms, khwi, 
khwe,kwiorkui.TheThochu khwa is a similar broad form and the adjacent 
Sokpa nho-khwe has the same form with the slender vowel of Burman, 
khwe. This identity between the normal Ulfcraindian form and the Mon- 
^‘olian, shows that the former w'as not deiived from Chinese (kiuen, hun, 
kau), but from Scytho-Tibetan. That khwe is a distinct root in nho-khwe 
and the other Mongolian forms, no-koi, no-gai, no-choi, is clear from koi, 
by itself, being applied to the sheej^ in Mongolian, koi, as in Yeniseian, 
koi, kay ; to the Dog in Korea, kai; in the Mongolian form to the Dog in 
Fin with a postfix or second root koi-ra, koi-re, koi-r; and, lastly, to* the 
Gat in Mongolian mi-choi, Korean koi, kui-ni, Japan ne-ko. In 
ita aj)plieations both to the Dog and Sheeps the guttural root has frequent¬ 
ly a final n or secondmasal root, in the Scythic vocabularies. Thus for the 
Sheep Mongolian has cho-nin,^ cho-in, ko-ni, go-ni; and for the Dog 
Tungusian has nina-kin, nena-ki &:c., and Samoiede wene-ku, ka-nang, 
ka-nak &c. The nasal is shown to be a distinct root by the Fin piod~nak, 
Japan inn, in, Aino inu, Tungusian nyin. 

The Thochu and Burman khwa, khwe; khwi, kwi, being thus undoubt¬ 
edly Scythic in their affinities, it is possible that the Bhotian khyi, khi, is. 
a softening of khwi, and not a derivative of the Chinese kiuen. That th^ 
Sifan-TJltraindian form is not a modern derivation from the Sokpa nho- 
khwe is evident from its wide diffusion in the Gangetic, Ultraindian and In¬ 
donesian provinces, and from, the Sokpa distinctive root nho being absentia 
Tlibchu and in the southern vocabularies. It must belong to the earner ages of 
Scytho-Tibetan connection. TJie Gangeto-Ultraindian forms are as fbflbwa^ 
Aiia'mkhuyen, Mijhu Mishmi kwej'TayingM.w-koejnb-kwe Murmi no;- 
ngi, Gurung n£>-gyu, Changlo .khu, Chepang kui, Newar khi cha, Ti- 
berkhad khui, kaoi, Milchanang kwi, kui, Garo kai, Mulung and Tablung 
kui,, .Singfu gui, kwi, Jili, ; Mru ita-kwi, Kakhoing khwi, Burman, 
kh^e,, Karen thwi, tai, Toung-thu thwe, i?!-twi,. Luhuppa thu, Sak ku, 
Manipuri hwi., The contracted forms are hu, su; zu, z, hi,,shi, si, 
ui, u> m- Kamsang Kaga hu, Muthun, Joboka, Mikirhi, Songpu shi,. 
Maram .^-thi, Koi-eng ^^-si, Mozome Angami^^^i-su, ( ? Angami. ^^-fu 
IJ. Taiigthul phu], I^ogaung a-z [=^«-zul,. Tengsa a-rh Khyehg, Kumi, 
Kyau, Kapwi,' C. Tangkhul,^ Khoibu, Maring wi or ui, Kyau bui,. 
S. Sliindu u, Kliari and Silong ai. . 

The Horjia. Tta-ti and Manyak /c-sha. may be the Tibetan pro.totypes of 
the Lepcha ^i^-shu, Limbu and Kiranti 7 <'<?~chu, Newar khi cha, 

Magar chhyu, Snnw^r fcw-chung, Bodo choi-wwu, chi-w«, sei'-7;^a, Giro 

♦ Mr. Brown’s form bf the Taylng-Mishmi word, neko, led me to 
believe that it and the Murmi nangi, nagi, Gurung nagyu, were distinct- 
from the Tibeto-Ultraindian root kin, kwi &c. and allied'to the Draviro- 
Austraiian naya, nayi, nagi, nago, alay &:c. in which the root is na, la &c; 
If is now cleat from Mr. BobinSon’s * form, ’nkoe-itokwe (Idijhu kwe), 
that the'jCaying root is .koe, kwe and w-, the MisWi nasal'prefix* 
The reniitki on the affinities of the Dtaviro-Aiistialka names of the .i^q^ 
(ch. V, sec, 11 ) must be so far modified. 
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a-€3^ak, ¥aRia v^«-pen, Miung tclifli^, Anom, Ka and €boDg cho; bistit is 
more probable that these fbrins are variations of koi, gvu, khu as in 

. S. The Anam muong* +, Laii ma; Champhnngr «-val, Nanknwr^n am, 
hume—to wliich the Angaxni i/ic-fn and N. Tang:khul phu naay perhapi 
>e added—is possibly one of the distinctive roots of the Monr-AMm sub- 
formation. If so the immediate affinities are Scythic,—buan^, bun, ban, 
joaen Bamoiede, pon, puny, pine, piye Ugrian. The name has been carried 
to Asonesia. But it is probable that it is merely the Himalaic sex root, used 
^ubstanrively as in so many other names bi animals. The Lau focm ia 
applied to tlie Gat in Kambojan, «^?.-ma. 

V 3. The Mon Ma is the liquid, used also for the Ti^er in. Moit 
^nd some of the cognate vocabularies. It appears to be the common 
masculine root, 

4. The Chinese kau has been introduced into Anam only. 

Ops: The Tibetan vpcabJesforthe Bog are current in nearly all the 01* 
traindian and Ganjretic laii^aages. A form which appears originally to have 
been khwi» khwe, kliui (Butman, Tiberkhad), and which the Thocliu kh\v^' 
indicates to have been of Sifan—probably Gyanitig’—derivation is found- 
in most of the Ultraindian vocabularies, and it must have been carried, 
eastward along the Grangetic band as it is found at the two extremes, 
Mi^hmi and Tiberkhad. It has undergone various changes of forip; ^d* 
fecial connections can be traced through them. In the Gangetic band 
me augmented form given b3^the Dhimal phonology is fcVundin Limbu, 
and the ;w-prefix of Taying Mishmi is found in Murmi,—a relation to the 
JfipaJ group confirmed by other glossarial coincidences, (e. g. the pecuHag 
word tor the Hqg Ja-li T. Mishmi, ifr-li Magar). In the great Ultraindiai^ 
a^eep of the vocable it presents modifications of one form only. No. spe¬ 
cial affinities can be inferred from the present range of the full tbrm, 
but the contracted ones show a close connection between the Karen, yiima, 
Manipuri and Nnga groups, which appear as a cluster of sister dialects! 
The Karen and Toung-thu thwi, twi, Lulmppa thu, Maram tip, show 
the beginning of the emasculation. In the Manipuri hwi the pure as¬ 
pirate hos ejected the dental. The Namsang hu, Moz. Angami sit, Tspgaung 
2f, [Ang-ami fu, N. Taiigkhul phu, if not Mon-Anam'J'appear to berefe^. 
Me/to it, and mutually connected. The Maram a-thihas probably a (Bs.- 
tinct connection with the Karen-rToung-tliu forma, and it appears to hiva 
been the parent of the Songpu shiandKoreng si, whence the Ngga hi.Frpixs' 
thediatrilmtion of the very contracted forms ui or wi and u^ they appear to 
be also referable to the Karen sab-formation. They are dikinctivAof 
Khy eng and most of the other Yuma dialects arid of some bjF the adjkcgnt 
Maniputian, The Khari and Silong ai may be jfirdm the Garo kai. 

' The Bodp choi, (whence the G?.ro kai, Mrungtehai), appears to be re^ 
lated to the Anam, Ka and Chong cho, found also in Bhiua cho, cbuli^ 
Tfee.Karen, Yuma, Kaga and Maiiipuri sibilant forms,.thwi, thu, su.&c., 
and the Nipol chhyu, ebu, (diung, shu, zeu, efia, show that the same va»i 
riation of the guttural originated both to the westward, and eastWMr^H 

♦ See Part I, ch. iy. sec. 2 on the special connection of the Mrung 
vocabulary with the Bodo and Garo. 

' f Brown^sVoc. Probably the dialect is a mixed Pollqgoix’e- 
Dfct. doe.'i not give a labial synoiiyme. 
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The gattural prefix of the Nipal varieties and the nasal final of Snnwair^ 
sbow^ that they belong to the earlier forms of tlie Gyarung—-Mishmi—^ 
Yuraa band, represented by the Tiberkbad khui, Milch, kui and not to the 
emasculated Karen and Burman. The k prefix is still current in Mi^mv 
Kumi, Mon, Toung-thu and to some extent in Karen. In the Manipuni 
and Naga dialects the dental and palatal forms are moi*e common, but ka 
is still current in several. (Champhuug, Luhuppa, and C. Tangkhtd, 
Koreng &c.). 

The Anam, Ka, Chong and Binua cho belongs to the same era. As the 
Mon kaAo. is exceptional, its proper application being to the Tiger, it is( 
probable that it possessed a similar name for the Bog at one time. 

3. . Hog. 

1. The full Bhotian form phag, phak, is found in the southern Bhetiau 
vocabularies, phak Serpa, phag* 2 jw Lhopa, in Limbu and Kiranti phag,t 
in Chepang piak, Changlo phak-/;« (Lhopa), Mikir phak. 

The Horpa and Manyak forms in v, w—Horpa vah, Manyak wah, of 
which the older forms must have been vak, wak,—indicate that the most 
common Ultraindian forms were of Sifan derivation, and as some of them 
have ta-, ka-, it is probable that Gyarung had A^z-wak, ^a-wak or iJa-vak 
before its proper Tibetan vocable was displaced by ki. It had not received 
ki when it spread to Ultraindia, for that form of the Chinese root m 
not found there. The Magar wak, Jili ^a*wak, Singpho and Mnmg 
wa, Rakhoing wat, Bunnan and Kyau wet, Khyeng wut, weuk, Khyau 
vauk, Kumi and Khari Naga auk, Kumi au, Kami o, Garo, Kamsang, 
Muthuii, Joboka and Sak vak, Mru ^^^-pak (? M^vak), JSfogaung, Mulung, 
Tablung and Tengsa ak, \J Songpu //A-ak], Khari auk, Koreng ^a-vak, 
ChampYiung zt-vak, Garo, Maram, Mai ing and Lungkhe wok, Kapwi bok, 
Ltihuppa, Khoibu, N. and C. Tangkliul hok, S. Tangkhul and Manipuri 
ok, Angami and M. A. tha-vo, the-vo, Shindu vo, Suiiwar po, Lepcha 
xnon, Lau mu, Bodo yo^vosi, <?*ma, Dhimal pa*y« [comp, on-hya horse, 
nho-^ monkey, pun-A^ snake, hsxv-yajish, khi-zz dog, ji-^ kird, nar-i«. 
ekpkMut &c.]. As Anam often changes the labial into the aspirate, its* 
heo is probably from beo or weo (weak Khyeng). 

2. Mon A;a4et, ^zi-leik, /:4ueit, 7e-lut, Taying Mishmi kaAi, Mijhu 
Mishmi leh, Gurung Daphla «-rak softened in Abor to ^-yeg, 
«^ek, yuek [=Mon lueit], Kambojan c^-iok, ^ c^-ruk, Chong c^«-rufc, 
Ka ehu-t, Anam f-ru, Ion. This application of the liquid root to 
the Hog is not Tibetan, and the distribution of the names shows that they 
belong*to the peculiar Gangeto-Mon current. The broad forms ruk, luk, 
rok, rak, appear to be the originals, let, li, yeg, being chai-acteristic of the 
later emasculated Gyarung-Mishmi phonology. They are connected with 
the Manipurian names for the Ekphant, lok, ioak, luak 1 =:lueit]- A simi¬ 
lar arclnuc form is applied to the Mooiltey in some Manipurian dialects. 
«hd 8ilong, nak, iak,lait, rhu [=:rhii Cat Gyarung]. The root is not a 
native Chinese or Mon-Anam one for the Hog, It is evidently of seconda- 
ly origin, ancient os the form is. It is probably a contraction of one of 
tftie older names for tlm Boat, phag hoAxyk &c. 

The amplified vocalic forms applied to the Buffaloe, MevhaTU and Mon^ 
hey in some vocabularies, lui, m, ruai appear to be contiactious of 
like lueit, luak &o. 

3. The Chinese ro^ ohu, cM, tu, ti, has been received by Karen tho, 

Toung-thu Mumi dJawit, thuo^ aad Deona CJiutia chu* The Anam 
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heo like the Gyarung ki, may possibly be a variation of the Chinese chi, 
Anam has also heo kui. 

4 . The Kasia sniang, (prob. mt-j’-ang, comp. ^Am-reh), Nicobar haon, 
hown, appears to be connected with the nasal name for the Morse &c., but 
it must oe left undetermined. 

6 . The Aka kuk-2?^, is Hindi khuk. 

Obs. The Ultraindo-Gangetic names are nearly all Tibetan. Tlie 
Bhotian forms have a small range. The Ultraindian names appear to be 
Sifan, and mostly archaiCj that is tliey were received before the loss of the 
guttural final. The Mon-Anam names are Tibetan and secondary, oua 
being from a soft Angami form of a Manipuri variety of the root, and the 
other being the Tibetan liquid masculine qualitive in an archaic form. 
Anam may possibly preserve a native root, but it is probably Chinese. 
Karen has received the Chinese name and communicated it to Deoria 
Chutia and Murmi. This is one among many giossarial evidences of its 
pre-Burman influence, diffusion and Chinese relationsliip. 

4. Goat. 

1 , (II.) The Bhotian ra is current in Serpa, Lhopa, Murmi, Gmrnng 
Magar and Changlo. Tiberkhad has la for the female. Allied forms are 
found in Garo^??/.“run, Miithun ron, Joboka roan, (whence the Mulung 
yon, Tablung y un), Mariiig A-lang, Kasia Wang, Singjdiu pai nam, Anam 
hoi nam (hoi=boi, pai), Lungke, Kumi /re-1, Kyau /^e-rat, /:?e-or, Mru 
^fl^-rau-a, Limbu men-da, Garo diO-bak (Brown), Anam de. The liquid is 
clearly the masc. root. It is current in the same fw’ms as a sex word, and 
ip the names of other animals. 

3 , (III.) The Bhotian chang, Horpa chlie, Thochu and Manyak tsah, 
Gyarung ^«-so, are found in Anam su hoi, (= su boi)^ Abor sbu- 2 >e», so- 
bm. Aka sha-6m, Kumi 3u-/>e, Kami tso-Je, Lepcha sa-«r, Kiranti 
chheng-flr, (Bhot. chaiig-m), Newar cho-/^e, Sunwar clia-r-sye [See .Gorv\ 
Chepang ^»i-cha, T, Mishmi (Brown), Songpu zyu, Burmam 

she-^/r, tshi-et, chhi-t. 

The Anam, Abor, Newar, Kumi, Kami and Songpu forms in u, o, 
resemble the Gyarung so. The Aka, Chepang, Lepcha and Sunwar 
sfia, sa, cha adhere to the Bhotian, Thochu and Manyak vowel. The 
Kiranti, Taying Mishmi and Burman have the e of Horpa. But these va¬ 
riations are too slight to warrant any inferences, save that u, o, is proba¬ 
bly the older form. 

3 . (I.) The labial root is very prevalent as a name iorih^ Goatf 
although it may have originally been a contraction of Tibetan fonns in 
which the sex definitive was conjoined with the root, as in the Bhotian 
i-a-ba, ra-ma, Changlo ra-ba. The Abor shu-ben and the cognate term* 
may be the sibilant I'ibetan root with a similar postfix. Mijhu Mishmi 
>^^^m-pai, Singiu pai-nam, Taying M. ma-hiQj Bodo bur-'w^t, bor-^rto, 
Teiigsa and Nogaung w,tf,-bung, Khari wa-bong, Mimng pun, Manipuii 
^<2-meng, Koreng Maram kha-miy Luhuppa me, Champhung a-mu, 

N. Tanghul mi, C. T. mi-A-re, S, T. ma-/t-re, fk-re male postf.), Kumi 
me, mee, Khyeng me, ma, Pwo Karen bhe, Mikir be, bi. In some of, 
these terras the labial retains a qualitive power. Sak Ai-bi, Mon/e/i^^-bhai, 
AA«-pa, ToiuigvthiLhay, <a-byu-j;(ii (Cat ngwai-^ai), Bongju woi, Knkf 
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hui, Anam su hoi, hoi nara, * Lan pa, pe, Ahom pe~n^, Beoria Chutia 
li-pe—du-ru, Kambojan po-pe, Silong pet. 

The labial is not used in Tibet as a name for the Goat, the only true 
Tibetan radical name being the sibilant (3)* These labial names are< 
obviously of secondary southern origin. The various forms are simply 
the different current modifications of the labial masculine root, and most 
of them are also used as names, or elements of names, for the Co.t^ CorVy 
Enffahe, Elephant^ Horse and Moiiltey, Many of the dialects that use 
the labial for the Goat retein the proper ’sibilant root of Tibet for the CorOy 
and in forms and combinations identical with those current in other 
southern dialects, or in Tibetan, for the Goat, Thus Tengsa, Nogaung 
and Khari have n^^bung, «a-bong for the Goaty but wa^si, ua-si, ma-^VL 
for the CoTV, The same remark applies to the liquid qualitive. Thus 
while Kyau and Kumi have only hyrnty ke-A for the Goat, they 

retain the Tibeto-Gangetic forms cha-m, si-m, tsi-y®, sha-rA, as names 
for the Cma, 

6. The Chinese yeong, yong, yang, yu of shan yeung, tao yeung, 
shan yang, tsau yang &c. {sT^ep min yeung &c.) appears to be ioond in 
Anam du-ong, thi-ung, (Brown). Tlie common native term is de. 

4. Jill #a-khyen, Namsangkien, Ivapwi ken, 

6. Khoibu hing-ngau. 

6. Angami ^e-nu, M, A. This appears to he the fern, root used 

substantively. The Burmau nua, nwa Cow (Chinese) has some resem¬ 
blance to it." 

Obs, The XJltraindo-Gangetic names that are similar to the Tibetan 
do not appear to have been derived from any single Tibetan dialect. They 
reproduce all the Tibetan forms, and must be considered very archaic, 
The^Bhotian secondary form ra is oply found in the Himalayan vocabu¬ 
laries, in which it is probably modern. The Kiranti chheng-ar is the 
full Bhotian name slightly modified, the vowel being similar to the 
Horpa chhe. The prevalent sibilant in the south is probably Sifan. The 
paucity of names containing this root is I’emarkable when its persistence. 
Si all the Tibetan dialects is considered . From the great phonetic range 
of the labial names, the peculiarities of some, and the serviles annexed to 
several, it appears that the labial became current as a substantive name 
for the Goat at a very early period, and in dialects that acquired gi*eat in¬ 
fluence. The sibilant root, in the names in which it survives, has the la¬ 
bial masc. postf. in tlie forms mi, ma, be, hen, bam. With mi Chepang, 
and be Kumi, Kami, ben Abor, the prevalent Manipurian mi, me, meng, 
Yuma me, hi, Taying Mishmi bie, Mikir be, bi, Karen bhe, correspond, so 
that all may have been derived from one East Gangetic dialect. The Ka- 
ga bung, bong, is probably related to the Aka ham, and it appears to have 
been the original of the Bodo bur, bor, the older form of which is preserv¬ 
ed in the Mrung pun. The Mijhu and Singpho, Mon, Tungtbu and Yumai 
pai, is a distinct form, perhaps derived from I'ibet by thelrawadi route, like 
other peculiar Sifan—Irawadi vocables. It occurs in Thochu in the form 
wai (Monkey wai-Bi), and in all the forms in other Ultraindian names. 

The Lan and Kambojan names appear to have been derived from the 
Karen-Yuma me, be. 

♦ SotheArungNaganame .ofthe Mi-thim, bui sang gu- 

bui) is hui in Angami, 
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I. (a,) Th€ Bhotian ba, lang-, are found in liiopa bha, cow, 1ang“,daEi^ 
buU, Tiberkhad ba-lang, rad, Milchanansr lang*, Lepcbaldia^, Chang-lo wa* 
In the slender form it is found in Sgtiu Karen g-o pi, Dhimal bi-«y 
Shinwar bi, Lepcha bik, IJmbu bit, ^^-pi, Kiranti- pit, Murmi mhe, mih, 
Ourung myau, Bengali gra-bhi. 

In some of these vocabularies as in Bhotian the labial has become a sub¬ 
stantive term, or it was orig*inal]y received into them as such. In moal 
of the Ultraindian dialects it is conjoined with proper substantive namea^ 
and has either a sexual or a definitive force. As our information respect¬ 
ing’ these vocabularies is too scant to enable us to distingrnish those cases^ 
in which its sexual meaning is still recognissed, from those in which it baa 
become a mere definitive, and as it is current with both functions in BhD<*^ 
tian and several other languages of the family, I have in all cases ifeiK- 
cised it, in order to give greater prominence to the substantive nameau 
The forms ma, mi, mu, appear to hs always feminine. Ba, pha, bo, bu are 
masculine. But as the two forms of the labial are easily interchangeable^ 
masc. forms such as pha become fern, in some dialects, and fern. becom<^ 
masc. Boi, woi, bi, wi, wa, would be raasc. if the Bhotian masc. force of 
b, p, w, were preserved, but in some cases they appear to be fern. The t 
may have a fern, power in some Arianised vocabuiaries, as in Kasia. 

{b») The Manyak form we-wi may possibly be directly connected wit^ 
the Shan wo, woa, Anam bo, Toung-ihu po, Mon ^-won-ban, Sgau Karen 


tfk-mo. 

A similar form is applied to the Goat mu, woi, po-pe, Buffaloe mob^ 
Mepkant mon, vu, mu &c., Eof/ vo, po, mon, mu. 

(c.) A consonantal guttural form occurs in Maring muk, Manipuri an4 
Tangkhul 5 rt-muk, Champhung ^/^e-muk, Luhuppa 5^-muk, Sak ^Aa-muk, 
jfchoibu ym-muki. In these forms the sibilant is the def. pref. Comp, in 
Manipuri, sa-mnk. com, sa-mn el pkant, sa^ol horse, h&-mnng ^oat. 

The same form is applied to the Eorse in Maring, Khoibu, S. Tang- 
khul and Lungke puk, phuk, and Namsang mok, and to the Mepkant m 
S^amsang puok, Singpho raag-wi (Manipuri 5«-mii, Champa ;fiz-mun). 

(d.) Namsang man. The same form is used ibr the Eorse in Muthufi 
man, and Joboka mang. 

IL (fl.) The Bhotian chuk of pA^f-chuk is found in Serpa chu-w»<!>, 
Taying Mishmi man-chxL, mtf-chu, 7fta-UQ.^ltru, (masc.) Abor sou, Pt^'O 
Karen tshu-?w^tt, Bodo ma-shn-jo, Garo »i«-shu, Mrung wa-chau, Kbari 
»va-su, Angami and M. A. m-thu, Tablung and Muthun Jobbkjir 

ifiuAmy Mulung m«-hu-nyu(fem,) Ahom hu, Singpho Mn-su, Anamsthig- 
krau, * Lungke tcho. 

The a and i forms of Thochu zya {bull) and Manyak ngk-i&i 
Umlt) are found in Aka shye, Ahor sha-we, Chepang m«-shya, Ne'l^p’ar sa* 
Changloja-^^j, Nognung «a~si, Tengsa and K^ia w^rsi, Khyeng ahya 
Kurai isi, Kyau cha-m, Kumi si-r«, Mm tsi-ya, Khyeng sha-rA. 

The forms with the liquid masc. postfix are simuar to some of those 
for the Goat, chang-rrt, Bhot., chheng-ar Kiranti, sa-«r Lopcha, cha-^i 
sye Sunwar, cho4e Newar. 

The same roots appear to be contained in Arian names for the 
bri-sha, shanr, Goat cbha-gal, chhag, aja. 


^ Brown’s dialect. 
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3. (IIL) Soag'pu moi-tonx, Kapwi tom, ICoreag* M;iram «-toiu. 

4. (II.) The liquid probably retains its sexual Function, in the Tayinj^ 
Mishmi /w-^^-tso ^-ru (^«-ru is the current term for male), Aiiam sung*- 
^:rau (Brown), Kyau cha-m, Kumi si-^r^^, Mru tsi-^^, Khyeng sha-r/i 

I Goat sa-ar Lepcha], Mikir dho^rong. In the Mon Z;«-rau and Karen 
>lo (Brown) the qualitive has become substantive, as in the similar names 
ibr all the other animals in our list. 

The Q-gal is termed shial (=shi-iJ5^) by the Kukis. The Asl Gyal of the 
Bengalis is also called se-loi. See BufFaloe. 

The Chinese root in the Horpa ngau-me’, Thochu gwa, Manyak 
nga-zi, is found in several of the southern languages, but it appears to be 
a direct Chinese importation. The Lau race have spread it to the north¬ 
ward and probably also communicated it to the Karens, Barmans, Jilis 
and Lhopas, the Lhopa form being the same as the Khamti. Lhopa ngo 
(generic), Khamti ngo, Siam ngua, ngoa, Jili ^/^-nga, Burman nua, nwa 
[nwd-/?i<?, whence the Sgau Karen a-mo Com^ myx-pho, Ku¬ 

mi kha-bi>?.. Comp. nim-Z?(V^ oat. 

5b The Chinese masculine qualitive ku, kung, is found in Siamese 
applied to the Mill kho. The Karen go and Kamhojan ku generic are re¬ 
ferable to it. 

5c, The only Sifaii forms of the Chinese that has spread south is 
the slender Gyarung nye-nye found in Magar iihet (final t as in the 
adjacent bit). 

Obs. The Bhotian ba and lang have the usual limited and modem 
diffusion. They are only found in the southern Bhot. dialects and some 
of the conterminous ones. 

The slender form is the Manyak variety of the Tibetan masc. labial bi, 
mi (occurring also in Thochu), and it Wixs probably derived by an east 
Gangetic vocabulary from a Sifan dialect before the native names were 
replaced by Chinese. It has a very limited range, Dliimal-r^ipal. In 
Sgau Karen it appears to retain its proper qualitive function. 

The Mon-Anam, Sgau Karen and Toung-thu wo, bo, mo, po, won, 
form a well marked group. Its sources may liave been the Manyak wo-miy 
whence it might be communicated to a southern Mon-Anam or Karen dia¬ 
lect. But as the masc. qualitive has the same forms in Ultniindian names 
for the Bull and is one of the old Tibetan forms hoving a general applica¬ 
tion, this is doubtful. Comp, the Burman nwa-??^^? Oow, uvva-^?^o, nwn-Mt 
JBull^ Siamese ngua tua p/iw or po Bull &c. The Karen name a-mo is 
probably a contraction ofa term similar to the Barman nwa-mo. The 
form mo is the Karen name for Mother md po, pu J/irm (generic). The 
most probable inference is that the Anam bo is a comparatively late de¬ 
rivative from the Ira wadi province, (Toung-thu—Karen). 

The Manipurean muk is a purely local application of the qualitive. 

The true Tibetan root chuk, chu; zya, zi has a wide currency. The 
Bhotiaa form probably prevailed in Sifan also before it was replaced by 
Chinese terms, as although found in Serpa :t is absent in Lhopa, Clianglo 
and Takpa, and could not therefore have been communicated by them— 
at least in their modern condition—to the east Gangetic tongues, ilishmi, 
Abor. From this group it has spread to the Bodo, Garo and I^^aga vo¬ 
cabularies. The Singpho distinct in form and with a Gyarung 

prefix in place of the Abor-Mishmi also favours a direct Siian ori¬ 

gin. Lastly forms similar to the Thochu zya and Manyak zi are found, 
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rfoner wMi chu, tso in the east Gang-etic group, shya, sha, ja, shye, —in 
Saga 81 ,—and in the Yuma gr. sliya, sha, cha, si, tsi. It is probable that 
the Abor-Naga broad form was received into the east Gangetic vocabu¬ 
lary from one of the earlier Sifan streams, and the Abor-Yuma irom one 
of'the later, after the slender phonology prevailed in east Tibet. 

It is clear that the sibilants used for the Goat and Cow in the Himalaic 
glossary are forma of one root. The same variations are applied to both 
animals, sbu, (witli the variations zyu, so, tso, cbo for Goat^ and su, 
thu, hu, tso, tcho, sou, chuk, chu, for Cow\ cha, aha, sa, (also for Cow 
ja, sha, ahya, zhya, and for Goat chang, tsah); for Goat the slender tshi, 
^hi, chhe, dse, she, chhengf and for Cow zi, si, shye. 

The two animals were therefore referred to the same species in the- 
primary Himalaic zoology, and they were probably distinguished either 
py the forma of the sex qualitives or by separate attributives, descriptive 
of size, colour or other distinctive qualities, as in several of the Chinese 
names of animals. In the gradual concretion of the glossary in each 
dialect, each variety of the root would become a substantive name, ren¬ 
dering qualitives and definitives superfluous; and in like manner, varieties 
in the qualitives and definitives, on acquiring an independent sul>stantive 
meaning, would render the older substantive roots in the compound re¬ 
dundant and sometimes^ cast them off. For exam])le in Bhotianthera 
form of the masc. qualitive, may have become distinctive of the Goat^ and 
the lang' form of the Cow ; and when the sibilant substantive name itself 
took the two independent forms chang Goat and chuk Cow, distinctions 
in the qualitives were no longer necessary. In the latest stage of concre¬ 
tion and metamorphosis all these forms, chang, chnk, lang, ra, have ac¬ 
quired distinct substantive applications. 

The Manipurean tom ap])ears to be a local modification of the sibilo- 
palatal root, from the form thu, Angami tcho (Lungke) &c. found in ad^ 
jacent dialects. The same variety is used for the Mephan't in Mishmi 
da-ton, 

^ The Ultraindo-Gangetic names for the Cow and Bull of Chinese de¬ 
rivation appear to have been first acquired by the Lau tribe, and to have 
been communicated by them to a few of the other vocabularies, when they 
spread to the west and south. 

6. Buffaloe. 

1. (III.) The Bhotian ma-hi, ma-he Lhopa, Lepcha,Murmi ma-hi, Serpa 
me-shi, Sunwar me-sye, Newar, Deoiia Chutia me, Gurung ma-i, Ma- 
garbhain-sa, Taying Mishmi ma-ji, Mrung ma-shi, N. and B. Tangkhul 
shi, appear to be Arian, Sanskrit ma-hiah. But although the Buflfeloe 
with its name appears to have been carried from India to Tibet, the name 
is probably pre-Arian and Himalaic in India. If the Aria ns found the 
Bxiffaloe there, they would be likely to adopt the native name. That wtt- 
hish, ?w«-shi, &c. is Himalaic can hardly be doubted when it is compared 
with the corresponding Himalaic names far the Cow, ??W3Kshya, 

TTia-^lm, ma-ai &c. 

2. (IT.) (^‘.) M. Mishmi ^a-Ioi, lili, Champhuiig Wj 7 tfii-lui, Mikir ^^^-long, 

j^Vlang, Muthun loi, Joboka lue, Mating lui, Manipuri i-roi, Bongpu 
woi-Yoi, Kapwi 5a~loi, Luhi^pa 5t-loi, ‘8. Tangkhul ^^-lui, fse-Ioi is ajK 
plied to the Asl Gyal in Chittagong], Koreng «-lui, Maram a^hoi, 
Mgami and M. A. r<i-li, Khoibu r«-loi, Kyau Bongju/-se-k». 
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This is the common liquid masc. root. The form loi probably spread 
southward from one Himalayan dialect (Mishmi or Sitig'pho) to the 
Manipuri-yuma vocabularies, in which it prevails, or from a southern 
dialect northward. As similar am[)liiied forms are found in the Fuma 
group and Mon applied to the Hog leuk &c. and Monkej^ h’lait (Kumi) 
It may have spread from this group to Manipuri and thence to th^ Ira- 
wadi and northward. The liquid element in the naiue of the Hirrsa 
(whatever its etymology may be) takes the same form in Kasia, kalai and 
Bodo korai, gorai. The Karabojan name for the Elephant lias a similar 
form Chong but this appears to be a derivative from the 

Ira wadi ^«-loi Bnjj-aloe. The form is probably of western Irawadi ori¬ 
gin. 

{b.) Anam /e-long-nuk, (Mikir c/i^-long) Sak k-ro, Ahom kb-mi, Lau 
kb-uai, Barman k-ywai, k-wye, k-yue, Kambojan /^’-ra-Jj. From the 
Ahom, Sak and Kambojan forms the original appears to have been a 
form of the masc. qualitive similar to (<»), rai &c. with the guttural 
prefix in place of tlie ng or t of the north Irawadi (Jili, Mishmi). The 
Kambojan combination is similar to the Kyau cha-A-ds-we, In Sec. 11 of 
ch. V. I considered the Kambojan name to be Dravirian. If, as 1 now 
think, it is Ilimalaic, the question arises whether the Dravirian karan, 
karaTai is not itself Ilimalaic, 

.(<?,.) Namsaugle, Kasia sto-reh, Mon pfl5-.ren,j?-riang, ;?-yen. Similar 
slender forms occur for the Goat in Karen and Newar le, C. andS. Tang- 
khul re, Anam de; for the Elephant in Kambojan re; for the Hop in 
Mijhu Mishmi leli, and Mon let; and for the^ Horse in Abor, Burnian re. 
The moditication belongs to the later Sifau—Irawadi current. The 
Mauyak ding-mt is perhaps connected with these forms. 

3. ‘ (111.) {a). Aka, Dophla w<?ft-dak, Abor moi-zek, ?;im-jeg, Mulung, 
Tablung tek. Possibly tins is an archaic form of the liquid masc. root 
similar to rak Hog, rat Goat, lok Elephant, and lak, nak Monkey, But 
it is closer to an archaic form of tlie dental and sibilant preserved in 
names for the Tiger tak, jik. In the Bhotian u form of the same root as ap¬ 
plied to the Com final k is preserved, chuk. 

{b). Tengsa tyaug, Nogaung chang, Teiigsa chang. This is the form 
of the sibilant root found in the Bhotian chang Goat, Murmi chyan Tiger^ 
Lepcha tyan Elephant, 

4. f(i.) .(«.) Deoria Chutia me, Assam moh, Garo mat-ma, Khari «- 
pang, 

.(&.) Ldmbu sa-wet (Burm. wet Hog), Kiranti san-wa. 

5. Anam ngiu, Singpho nga, Jiii nga-lui, Lungkhe na, Khyeng nau, Ka¬ 
mi /?m-noh, pa-no, Karen, Toung-thu pa-nn, ^r/i-iiai. With the ex¬ 

ception of the Anam ngiu these forms appear to be all variativins of the 
north Irawadi nga, which is identical wiih the Mauyak form for the 

Obs. JNo distinctive root for the Bugfaloe occurs amongst the various 
names. They are the same substantive and qualitive roots that are used 
for the Goat, Cow &c. Some well marked groujis exist. The Gangetia 
form, including the Sanskrit und Bengali, is the archaic Himalaic name 
for the Cow (ma-chu, m«-su, ma-hu, &c..). if any qualitive original¬ 
ly distinguished the Bulfuloe from the Cow it has been lost. 

Another group is the large irawadi one in which the masc. liquid root 
has been diffused in the form loi &c. from some single dialect. 

A second and smaller Uitaraindian groqp preaeirts tbe same root in a 
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later or slender form. It appears to be an Trawadi form (Misbmi—^Mon 
/yo//),and was probably cominuiiicated by Mon to ICasia and by Kasia to 
Is^aung Nag'a. 

The Abor group preserves the substantive root in an archaic Tibetan 
form and the Nogauug and Tengsa forms appear to rank with it. These 
forms were probably used originally for the Groat and Cow in the east 
Gaiigetic dialects. 

The labial names, with one exception, are confined to Assam and its bor¬ 
ders. They appear to be remnants of the old Gangetic ma-hish, me-shi 
&c. (^Tpa.i), the Deoria Chutia me being identical with the Newar. 
The limhu sa-wet and Kiranti ^san-wa appear to be archaic, for they have 
the qualitive postlixed and not prefixed as in the prev^ent concreted 
Gangetic word. 

7. Elephant, 

1. (II.) (/«.) The Bhotian wr. and com. Tibet^m j^-lang-chen is Lhopa 
lang-chhen. The sp. lang-Z>/?-chen, Horpa la-wo-clien is Serpa iang-bo, 
Murmi lung-Z>«-chi, Ohanglo ]ang-/y^-hi. 

(Z>.) Anain Kambojan irtw-fai, ^ww-re, Chong ^fl^nai, Ka ruai, 

Mutliun leak, Joboka luak, Muiung, Tablung lok-niu, Burman a-ne, 
Bakhoing nin, Ivyau ni, Kasia m^-nar, Dhimal nar-m. 

а, (1.) Mijhu Mishrni man-yong, T. M. amiang, Garo mong-»ia, Sing- 

pho niag-;yi, Nam sang puok, Manipuri 5£4-mu {G/nv 5 ^'^-muk, horse sa^gol, 
goat Art-meng), Songpu 'W(;i-j:)ong {oow rooi-tom, hujfaloe ? 2 ;oi-rhoi), Ka- 
pwi Koreng oA/»-poag, Maram 7;i-pong, Luhuppa 7?ia~vu, 

Taiigkhul '/Ma-phu, Auam voi, woi, Champa ^a-mun, Khying mwi. 
These ?ire similar to forms of the masc. labial current as names for the 
CorUf Goat, HorS' &c. 

ih,) Garo m-pAo, Champhung^-lo-5i. 

(c.) The slender form is applied in Mon to lAiQ Buffaloe p-rea 
Comp, also Songpu wd^'-roi. 

3. (ill.) T. Mishini dnAon (Brown), Lepcha tyan-mo, teng-mu, 

4. . The Chinese siang, tseung, siong, ch’hio, sio, tiang is found in the 
Lau dialects chiang, tsan^, sang, Jili tsang, Burman, Mon shen, Mon 
chuein, Rakhoing sau, Kyau sang-hung. 

5. (lii.) The Karen A;«-tsho, An-garni and M. A. tsu, S. Tangkhul, 
Maring sai, Khoibu Aa-sai, 0. Tangkhul 5«-Adt-tai, Shindu mw-shey, 
Kumi A?i“shai, Luugke tsai, iJIewar and Chepang Ai-si, may either be 
Chinese or Himalaic. The form of the root, the prefixes, and of the range 
the terms appear to show that some of them are native application of the 
root for Cuw (Sec. 

б. The Sanskrit sita, site is current in Abor, Sunwar (soda), Tengsa 
suti, Nogaung shiti, Khari sati. Both this term and gaja (=^d8-ja) ap¬ 
pear to be Himalaic. 

7. The Hindi hati is used in Aka, Bodo, limbu, Kiranti, Murmi, 
Magar, Gurung, Mikir. 

8. Sak 7d-ku; 

Obs. The Tibetan chen is probably of modern Chinese origin. 

The most common native term is the masc. Himalaic labial, in the 
archaic u, o form (Bhot. po, bo, bu &c.). The -k forms appear to be 
very ancient, resembling those for the Hog, The nasal were probably 
formed from them. 

The Anam voi, woi, is the Songpu prefix with the root elided. 
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The Naga leak, lok, is a remnant of an archaic masc. form. Similar 
forms survive in names for the Hog^ and this may indicate a special con¬ 
nection. 

8. Horse. 

1. (III.) («,) The Bhotian r-ta, ta, Takpa te, is current in Serpa, Lhopa 
at;id Murmi ta, tah, tlia; and the Tiberklmd shang, shung, is the some 
root. Karen 7ia-the, Aj^t-se, thi, Khyeng- tsa, Kyau sha, Kambojan se. 

2. (II.) The rd, 7>o-ro, &-rd of the Sifan dialects, rhi, ryi of Horpa, is the 

most common Qltraindo-Gangetic name,—Z>7<-re Abor, Newar, sp¬ 
rang Chepang, rang, runi* Milchanang, Singpho, m-rang, 

w-yen Burman, rang Kyau; Mishmi ga-re, g-rue, Abor gu-re, Teugsa 
ku-ri, Nogaung ko-r, Khari kung-ii, Angami ki-r, M. Angami chc-- 
kwi-r, Manipuri, Champhung 54£-go-l, Koreng and Maram cha-kon^ 8ong- 
pu and Kapwi i(«-koan, Kumi kaungo, Luhuppa 5i-kui, N. and 0. Tang- 
khul «<^-koi, [Rakhoing k-ray, Burman k-re, Mon k-yeh, Kasia ka-lai, 
Bodoko-rai, go-rai, Kiranti, Mogar, Gurung, Sun war, Bengali, Hindi 

f ho-ra, Changlo ko-r-ta, (ta 1), Sindhi go-j^i, Kashmiri gu-ri-ri, Tirhai 
u-ra.l * 

3. ( 1 .) Mating puk, Khoibu,?^a-puk,S. Tangkhuls«-puk, Kumi, Lung- 
ke ^/z-phuk, iSamsang mok, Muthun man, Joboka mang, Mijhu Mishmi 
^owi-beng. (See cow^ elephant^ 

Tablung and Mulung ko-wai. 

4, Hhimal on-hya, Lepcha, Limbu on. (? 2). 

5. The Chinese ma is current in the Lau dialects and in Anam. 

9. Tiger. 


1. (III.) The Bhotian and Horpa tag, tak, is Lhopa tah, Sei'pa jik, 
Milchanangand Tibarkhad tar, thar. 

2. (ill.) Abor si-m^;, su-y/iy^?, T. Mishmi {Cat^ si-mi Bhot.). 

{h.) Bodo m£7-clia, ?7W-sah, m^z-sa, Garo m<z-tsa, 7/ia-cha, Sunwax 

gu-n-sa, Chepang ja, Karen 6^;-thao, /;c7-sa, bo, Jili Namsang sa. 

Mulling—Tablung sah-zzw, Joboka cha-;z?z, Muthun chia-MW. 

(a.) Lepcha *vz-thong, si-tong, Xewar dhun, Murmi chung, chyan, 
Gurung chen. This is an archaic form for eat Manipuri gr. tong, tung, 
tu, &;c., Magar thu, Horpa chu; and the Maram tok, Anam sok, show it to 
be a variation of the Tibetan tak, tag tiger. 

{d.) Anam ho, ong-ko[) (Brown), Lau su, sua, Mating hum-mi, Song- 
pu A^m-hang, S. Tangkhul ham-/>?/, Khoibu hom-/?mi. 

3. (IV.) (tf.) The guttural root {primarly applied to the dog) is very com¬ 
mon. Tengsa khu, Khari «-khu, Angami and M. A., Kapwi ta-khxi, Koreng 
cha-kwiy C. Tangkhul ^^z-kwi, Maram khu-&7/i, Champhung iz-khu-7>i^ 
Luhuppa s^z/z- 5 r-khu, N. Tangkhul ^tt-khwu, Sliiiidu chu-kom. 

Hogaung kayi, Manipuii kai, Ivumi t’-kai, ^w-kae, ta-gQin, Kyau 
kieh^ Lungke tchek-ke (? <?A?-ke), Mikir ^?:-ke, Limbu ke-mz, ke-^^z, 
Kiranti ki-wzz, Sunwar gu-p-sa, :\nam ong-ko-p (Brown), Ka dea. 


Silong p-nuk. 

4. Changio kai-la, Kambojan /k-la, 


Z:i-]a, Mon Wa, 7c-ya, Kasia ife-la, 


* Many of these names are evidently Scytho-Dravirian (Hindi.) 
and not Scytho-Hiinalaic, but it is difficult to draw the line. Those with¬ 
in brackets appear to be Hindi, ^e ch. v sec. 11. 
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Masrar rang'-lii], Sing'plio sa-ron^, Lau si-ra, Burman ni-ra, Chong 
xo-ivai, (See I)og), 

10. Monkey. 

1. (fl.) (II.) The Bhotian wr. Gyarung 5/i^-p-ri, Takpa 

p-ra, is current in Lhopa p-ya. 

{h.) Serpa rhu, [te-rhu Ont Gyarungl Chepari 2 : yukh, Kiimi h’lait, 
Bodo Garo ??irt-kh-re, Silong /ti-lak, Muthun m^i-nak, Joboka 

w-nak. Toung-thu Lan gr. ling, Kasia sh-ri. The J^fewar 

mako is probably derived from the Bedo mokhara. 

2. (ill.) Thesp. Bhotian tyu, Horpa zum-de,Thochum^i?>si, is found in 

Mulung and Tnblung Tengsa su-chi [Elephant, su-ti], Changlo 

Kiranti he-Z^^ ?^?(*, Nogaung' s/w4su [Elephant 57i^-ti], Khari A'?Wha, 
Kapwi, Mavana /^«-zyong, Koreng ^a-zyong. Manipuid, S. Tangkhul 
yong, Mariiig yung, Luhuppa, C. Tangkhul na-jowg, Khoibu ha^ 

yong, Khyeng, Lungke yaniig, Burman ??i-youk, Kyau'juang, Kambojan 
sua. 

3. (I.) The labial root is found in Mijhu Mishmi miih, Taying Mish'mi 
to-mium, Garung ifi-myu, Murmi mang, Hindi m«i-mum, Drav.-manga, 
mange, Sunwar mora, Lepcha sa-heu, Anam wun (Brown), Abor 5vbie, 
i'i-be, Aka Z6'-be, Bingpho we, Jili te-we, Hamsang veh, Garo kon-^e, 
Limbu 50-ba, cho-'Va, Mikir hi-^pi, 

5. Angami and Mozome A. if^-kwi, Songpu fi-koi, Anam khi. The 
same forms are used for dop„ poat, tiper, horse, 

6. Mon ha^^nwe, Dhimal nho-p/A. 

11. Fish. 

1. Ngra, nya (Bhot., Takpa) is very common in the southern vocahu- 

lariea. The Gyarung foim ngyo occurs in Abor Tengsa and 

Hpgaung «-ngm, Kuini, Khyeng* n'ro, Kyau ngwau. The Angami kho, 
Mikir f>k are related to these. The change of ng to k is common to 
Angami with several of the Manipuri dialects kha, khai, eha-kha, «-khai, 
khi &c. with Annin, Mon and Nicobar ka, and Fasia (7d?-kha (i?-k Mikir). 
The loss of the nasal occurs in Pvro Karen,—Bgau nya, Pwo ya. 

2. izhii. Thochu. This Scythic word is only found in one of the pub- 
hlished Gangeto-Trawady vocabulanes, but it is Indonesian. The Magar 
she of di-she has the same root. 

3. yu Mauyak. Chinese yu Kwan-hwa, yue Gyarung. 

The Gyarung usage of preposing the word for water —chu-ngyo—is an 
archaic Asiatic one, Scythic, Semito-African &c. It is preserved by 
Magar di-she (di roater). See also SmJce, 

The Murmi tar nya, Gyarung tan-^ngB, appears to have the dental 
prefix ill one of its Gyarung forms. 

The Taying Mishmi tan, ta, may have lost the root, or only pi’eserves 
it in the n, ta being a common pref. in this vocabulary. The* Toung-thu 
Mru dam are evidently related to tan, and suggest its being a form 
ot the la, ran root. 

Lau reverses the Tibetan application of nga, ngo, ngu and la &c., 
using the former for snake and the latter for fish, p-la Ahom, Siam, p-la 
Khamti, Laos. The Kambojan group has the same root fov^/ish, ^-rau, 
t-rai, ^-rei Ka-mer, ^-re Chong, me-l Chong. Anam follows the Tibetan 
usage ran, snake, {t-vim l)oa). The a form of the root is peculiar to the 
Mon-Anam group—the Tibeto-Burman having u. It is probably related 
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to n Manipuri form, Kapwi, ;7^w-run Kholbu, the normal form 

btiing* rill. The Aiiam luon eel is a similar form. The Mru form ^«-roa 
resembles the Kambojan. The 1, r, root appears to be that for river, wa^ 
ter, in archaic forms. See Smite. 

VZ . Snake. 

1. The broad wr. Bhotian 5 -&“rul, Manyak J-rui, Serpa (f-rul ^whence 
d-eu Bh. sp., &-eu Lhop. Lep.) is preserved in Takpa m-rm, Mikir 
j^i^z 4 -rul, phe^^Toi, Maring ^^^-rul, Khoibu phu-Tun, Kapwi ma-Tim, 
Tengsa phaAn, Luhnppa /)/i«-ru, N. T. p.Wu, C. T. pA-rui, Kuki nil, 
Lungke rul, rui, Sakhoing 7?2--rwi, Kyaa 7/i-rui, m-jmk, Burm. mr-jWe, 

Anam ran, t-ran, (mention), Mon tha-inn, Mru ta-ro^d, Singpho la-pu. 

Champhung ri-nam, Maram 5^i-na, Koreng hi-im, Moz. ^Ai-nhye, 
Yerukala tu-na, 

Manipuri lil, Champh. ri-nam, S. Tangkliul ?7ia-ri; (tu^lil river 
Maring, ri water, nam water, river). 

2. The labial is found in Dophia 3frt!-l)ug, Aka ^/i-buk, Garo <Z«-pu, 
Beoria du-hu, Gadaba bu-c^w-bu, Bodo j^-bou, ^‘w-bii, Bhamal ya^nJia^ 
Tatung t^i-bu, Sak /^^i-pu, Singpho la-pu, ISamsang and Mulung groups pu, 
Kogaung pu-r, Magar bu-1, Khari a-hu, Angami tho-f‘A, Kumi pu-w^, 
Khyc’ng Mrung ^^e-bu, Sunwar bu-aa, Murmi pu-ku-ri, Gurung 
bhu-gu-r, Abor to-bi, Garo o7^«-pi, Newar bi, Kol bing, Kamboj. po-s 
(Sunwar). 

S. Bnivirian pa,’ ba (root). 

3. Mijliu zhu. 

4. M. Kumi 7;irt-khui, m<z-kwi, S. Karen gu, P. K. w-gu. 

3. Limbu o«*sek, Kir. pe-cham, Sava raja. 

t). (iond ^fl^-ras, Kondh 5 ^?-raso (prob. 1 with a postf. sor-vd-so, comp, 
ran Anam, bu-sa Sunwar). 

7. Laung-a, ngu. (See-iPw^). 

All tlie names for make, with the exception of 2 and 7, appear to be 
forms of the common roots fox river, water, rul being an archaic form; 
that is, tlie root has been lost, and the descri^itive or qualifying word only 
preserved, as in many other current vocables, including names of animals. 
The Tibetan root was probably the labial, the forms and distribution of 
which show’’ it to be radical, and not merely the Tibetan prefix with the 
r root elided. The Murmi puku-ri, Guriing bhagii-ri (if^-bug Bophla), 
are examples of an archaic form of the root, followed by the form of the 
liquid root for water, common to Burman, Magar 6cg. The Siiigpho la-pu 
may be a similar combination. In the Garo du-])u, Gadaba bu-du-bu, 
Yerakala tu-na, du, tu may be water and not merely a prefix. 

1*2 . Biud. 

1. a. The old Bhotian byu is now an exceptional form. It is pre¬ 
served in Indonesia, pio Sambawa. The a form is found in Lhopa 
bhya, Takpa pya, Taying m-pia, Milchanang pia, pea, piatsh, Murmi 
nrt-mva, INewar Mc-mya." The Gyarung pye-pye is the only slender 
Tibetan form. Comp, weng Kapwi. 

With the old Bhotian form are connected the Slng'pho wu,. Naga tke^ 
vu, vo, 0 , Kumi ta-wu, Limbu bu, Lepcha pho, Cheiiang moa. 

To the form iu a are related the Mijhu wa, Yuma wn, ka-wd, ta-wa, 
M-vsl, ^/«-va, Tuung-thu <z-wa, Sak wii-s?’, Chepang, j'bw/, wa. 

',2. The Tliochu mar-?i?o (wo, from the analogy of otlier^ vocables, be¬ 
ing probably the def.)*Jxas direct Soythic affinities. It is an archaic. 
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Scythic liquid form of the labial root like the dental form, and like it 
is also Iranian and Dravirian. The pure root appears to be radically 
J'eather^ rvinfji. Both the liquid (-n, -Z, -r) ani the dento-g-utturai series 
(-t, -A, &(?.) are current in Scytbic, Indo-European and Dravirian. 

FeatfieripoX Korea, pil, puWi Yenis., pil-f/^^, pil-//^, pyd, pud, bud-(»Z 
Ugrian, (pul Tibet, man Sinirpho kc.)^ pi - m Lat., wot Armen,, par, 
pad, pakha, pakli-//^i &c. fiansk., Ben^’., Hind., puru-i?/; b 
t)rav. Wing bar, bol, pauk, Hind, &g. ka . Bird German, to 
Lat. flvis, En^. 8ansk., Bene:., Hind, par-indu, pn.t2L-ka pakh-^jr?/, 
pakh-yi, Drav. par-i’«, para-t>e?', pul, paki. pita: 

The Amgami para, ]ipra appears to be Dravirian and not Thochu. There 
is no other example of the Thochu vocable, and other Dravirian vocables 
are preserved in the Ultraindian vocabularies. 

Allied vocables are current in Malayo-Polynesian—pio Sambawa (byu 
old Bbotian, pia Takpa &c.), bau Kissa, pao Mille, BatanjrowZ li-pa, 
Polynesianmoa (Chepang). 

The Tagalo i-bon, Murray 1. «-bor, Emb i-bu are probably contractions 
cf the Malagaso-Polynesian vuru, viiru-wa, buro-^^ &c- which is related 
to the Scythic pul-a?i &c. 

The Tasmanian muta, Lampong puti are Dravirian, Paser has piatu 
Jvwl^ in the Abor tbrra putah. 

The Binua pakeis Dravirian or Bengali. 

The same root is current as wing, feather, and egg, the specific conjoin¬ 
ed roots having been dropped. In many of the smaller vocabularies 
these words are wanting. But the larger ones furnish undoubted affinities.' 

1. The labial is Bgg in Abor «-piu (old Bhot. byu, Sambawa pio, 
hird), «-pu, Dophla pupu, Aka p^-puk, Kambojan pung, Korengp^/- 
bum, Muimi phum, Gurung pnung, Sun war &«-phu, Mon M^t-pa, 
Male kir-pan, Thochu Z’Hwost, (Naga-Nipal vu, bu, wu, va, wa 
&c. bird, Polynesian moa fowl^ Malayalam pui fowl, Gyami s-plini 
bird). It is Feather in Chinese mo,* bo, rnau, Burman mui, Kumi 
Singpho mun, Changlo /c/z^-phu, Mikir rtr-weng (with mo bo 
comp the Tibeto-Uitraindian byu, bu, wu &c. bird; with mui, moi the: 
Gyami 5 -phui, bird, Pol. bui, foi, egg ; with ar-weng the Kapwi weng 
bird). Wing does not occur even in Mr. Hobinsoa^s vocabularies, ar:d as 
Feather is also wanting in Mr. Hodgson^s, the root-will probably be found 
to be common with both of these meanings. Siamese has pi wvig. The 
Indonesian bang Madura, (Zir-bang to fly Malayu &c.), pai Bugi , Balig- 
nini, baka Kissa, pak, pako Philipine, appear to be partly Tibeto-uitraih- 
dian and partly Dravirian. 

Examples of the Scytho-Iranian and Dravirian forms current for Bird, 
Feather, Wing, have already been given, and it will be seen from the 
forms now cited that the Tibeto-Uitraindian labial for bird is immediate¬ 
ly connected wdth the Chino-Burman forms iox feather, and not with the 
Scytbic vocables. 

For Dvch the dental form "is Scythic pot, poat, bata, Bemito-African 
hato, bit-«/^, ??i^i-l)ata &c., Indo-European pat, bat, bat-a^ &c., Dravirian 
batu, bud-v/i*, Indonesian jiatu, bati-Zs?* &:c., and Mon-Anam vit, pet, the 
last being probably an archaic Scythic form, ap it is also Semitic. The 
duplicated radical is found in 'furkish .uapi, baby-*57i, babu-^A. A simi¬ 
lar form is common in Indonesia bebe, pipe, bibi-ko &c. It is probably 
Tibeto-GItraindian. The word is not included in the small vocabularies 
Bibiko, bebek. &c. were probably formed by a common Indonesian mode 
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of reduplication from bik, bek, in which case the form is Mon-Anam, 
vit, pet. Naga has a similar double form pak-mak. 

3. The current Bhotian chya is Chinese tsioh, chiau, tiau» chio, 
tio, &c. The Horpa g’yo appears to be another variation of the Chinese. 
The Miahmi tsa, Mon kha-tQxi^ Nagu <?-zah, m-so, ?/-zu, Manipuri ma- 
sa, w/z-tsa, w«-cha, «-ta, <?-ta, ma-tQ, T^yM-the, Karen tho, Kiranti chong- 

Dhirnal jib a, Serpajha, Newar jhango, appear to be all variations 
of the Chino-Tibetan vocable, which is probably of later diffusion than the 
labial. 

The Abor patang, petang, Bophla pata, Akaputali appears to bo the 
dental and sibilant root (3) with the labial prefix. It may possibly be an 
archaic Dravirian form of the labial root not derived from Tibet, but 
having direct Ugro-lranian affinities. [See App. B to chap. V, Rird']. 

4. The .Jili ?7t<'«-chik, Manipuri 7/-chek, w-thlk-;j/z, and the Sun war 
chi-»«, Anam, Biima chim, Mon A;a-cluin, Kasia A;«-sim, G-ond sim. Si- 
long asisora [Komreng sisu], appear to he arcliaic Chino-Tibetan forms, 
distinct from the preceding, and of earlier diffusion. Kwang-tung pre¬ 
serves the final k in its tseuk. 

The Manyak ha, Naga au-ha, Khyeng hau, is referable to bhya, wa, va 
•r to chiau, chya, sa. The latter was probably its original form! 

The Ira wadi thik, chik is found in Indonesia, tika Tilanjang. The Sa- 
sak tiu preserves the Chinese form tio, tiau. 

Tlie same root is found in the Gond ite, titit, and as Diioh in Braviriau 
ite, Barman ute, and Indonesian itik, iti^, ite, titi. 

As Bird the root is archaic and widely diffused. Scytliic doi, tii*te, 
tori, tschir-252^ &c.; Semite-African tauir, aide, dea, diury &c.; Sanskrit 
ati. 

The ffnal m is included in the Scythic range of ffnals, ziaf Aino, sibe-chu, 
shobo, shub-w?) &c. Mongolian. In Samoiede the same form is duchf 
shibu. 

For Feather the -k form is common to Turkish and Tibetan, «-8ag 
Turk., shuk-yo Bhot. The pure sibilant is Japanese asi (Sansk. ati bird) 
and Korean zo. 

5. The exceptional Maram <j-roi, Songpu 7i-roi, appear to be N. Dra¬ 
virian, ure Mundala, orak Uraon (urak &c. duck Turkish). 

13. Axx. 

The Bhotian y-rog-7ft«, Gyav. /^^-rok, and Takpa rhok-y^?, preserve 
the same archaic form. The Abor ^tt-ruk, Aka are referable to 

the Gyarung branch. Sunwar has the Bhotian rogw^^^-chi. In the 
Burma-Gangetic dialects the guttural final is nasalised and the prefix is 
generally the labial as in the Manyak, ha-roh. The a vowel, variable 
•i, e, is also more couimon than o or u. The Mishmi a-ruang is an am¬ 
plified form found also in Burman^!?^rwak-chhit, pri-rvvet, ;;«-yuet, the 
first of which preserves the guttural. The form iang is Abor (from rak 
as in Aka, raA Manyak) Jili, K. Tangkhul and Maram. The slender ling, 
leng, is Manipuvian and Yuma, wi-iing, wa-ling, Z>a-lin, y< 2 -leng. The 
more prevalent Burma-Gangetic term is a distinct root, chi, tsi, tsip, tik, 
chu, ttng, ching &.c- cha, tak, tang &c. 
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■VVoEDS OF AeT. 


Bhot. wr. 
- sp. 

Horpa 

Tliochu 

Gyarun^ 


Manyak 

Takpa 


House Village Boal 
khyim yul tsho lam 
naiig* thong lam 

hyd rha. va che 
ki we-kba gri 
chheni wo-khyu tri 

tu-khyu 

nye liu ra 
khem yu lem-dang 


Arrow 

974-dah 

da 


syen 

/^ra 

piiya 

Z»-ru 

ta-l-vn 

sha-l-vvi 

,(7-u 


Iron Salt 
Z-cliag8 tsha 
chhya chha 

chu chha 

soi’~mo die’ 

shorn chhe 


1. Honse: 


1 . The Bhotian khyim, Takpa khem, preserves the full form of the' 
most common southern name. It appears to be one of the primary native 
roots of the fatnily. It is not Chinese, and although the Scytho-Iranian 
nlossary like Chinese has the guttural root never takes the m final, the 
common forms being k-r, k-1, k-t, k-d, Ic-k, k-sh,,k-th Lgrian, Ivamsch., 
Pasthu, Hind. &c. The Milchanang and Tiherkhad keum, T. keung, 
(Kinawari Bhotian kung, Serpa khmg-ha) suggest a connection with the 
Chinese heung Villa^/e B-t., hiang lu Jl-h. Chinese for house has uk, 
kvvei &c* 

2. The sp. Bhotian nang, Manyak nye (=nyek) may he remotely 
connected with the liquid root found in Chukchi, Japanese, Caucasian;, 
Bravirian, Iranian and African. 

Southern form* 

1 . The f>‘uttural is the most common of the vSouthern roots, and it 
takes many'contracted and softened forms. The full form is retained by 
Jili kirn and Kirauti khim. Milchanang, Magar and Abor have archaic li 
forms, e-kum Ab., keum M. T. This appears to be also a local Bhotian 
form, one vuc. giving si kung. The Namsang, Kami and Aka forms 
appear to have been similar to the Abor ; and the Mulung, Joboka and 
Mikirmaybe referred to the group. The southern Ira wadi varieties 
have n, Sak retaining the full formkyin. Khyeng and wr. Burm. pre¬ 
serve m. 

The guttural is lost in some of the Manipuri dialects, most of the Yuma, 

Burmaii, aud Pwo Karen. . , tvt j- i o xr 

The final consonant is lost in several of the mga dialects, bgau Karen 

and Mon. « ,, , n mi 

The Yewar chhen appears to he referable to the Gyarung clihem. I he 
Muo’aryum belongs to the Abor-Milchanang band. It may be from a 
local full form like keum Milch., or it may be derived from the eastern 
extremity oftlie band where similar forms occur. Tengsa has yum viU 

lufje, (vSee yillii(je)* , 

e-kum Abor, hum Yamsang, um Kumi, u Aka; ham Mulung, Joboka, 

hem Mikir. , . m i i x • 

kirn Jili, yim Manipuri; shim Luhuppa;^ shin K. C. Tangkhul, tsim 
lOioibu, chim M-aring, yin S. Tangkhul, in Kapwi, eing Burm., Khyeng, 
Lnng-khe, Kumi, in Kami, ing Kyau, im Burman wr., Khyeng, yen 
Pwo Karen, hi Sgau K., he Mon, kiu Mru, kyin Sak, c/ 4 ( 2 -ki Koreng, 
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kai Song-pu, Maram—final ai for i as in other words,—ki Tenarsa, TToo-aunsr-, 
An^ami, a-ki Khari, khim Kininti, dhim Murmi, khi Sunwan him 
Limbu, chlien Newar, yum Mag-nr. 

keum Milch., Tiberkh,, keim^ T„ kirn M., khang--&« Serpa. 

2. The Manyak nye and sp. Bhotiau nang- are found in nagou, n?ife 
Garo, noo, nau, na Bodo, nok Mulung, Tablung, nya l)eoria Ch., nha 

Anam. The Anam and Deoria Ohutia forms are connected, Th^‘ 
others are more faithful to the archaic Tibetan forms. The root is alsd 
used for villafje (see ViUafjf), 

3. Wi Mij‘W M., li Lepcha, Ian Toung-thu, «-ru Champhung, rea 

Ahom, reuan Siam, heun Lau, hun Khamti, hoii, ong Tayiiig m!, ron 
Gond, ora, oa uraa Kol, ex-pa Uraon, arra, ar-s^^ Toda, illu, ilk 

Tamil &c. (See Tillar/e), 

This root is used fovvUlane and it appears to be the same as the pre¬ 
ceding. The variety of forms and the mode of its distribution, show it 
to be very archaic. 

The Toung-thu Ian is closer to the Bhotian nang than the other forms. 

The Khyeng nang villapa has the Bh. form, ami in Anam and'Magar' 
it becomes lang. Abor has long, lung, Singpho reng, Angami rana koT 

The Siamese reuan, Aliom fen, preserve the full fbrm' of the Lau farp. 
The vowel connects it with the Singpho reng village^ but the Bakhoing 
rwa, (Horpa rhava) is probably more faith ful to the* original form. 

The Champhung a-ru, and the Mijhuand Lepcha ii, appear to be both 
referable to the Lau‘reuan, ren &fc. 

.4, ka ting Kasia, teng Kuki, tin Gurung, (? dhim Murmi). Thisig- 
a Chinese word for village^ tomriy and it is current with that signification 
in Taying M., several Naga dialects, Safc, Kiranti and Newar. “(See 
Village). 

5. ' pMah Kambojjtn, 7ita Singpho, cha Dhimal, sang Manipuri. This 
appears to be a distinct group from the last. It is probably referable to* 
the broad Chino-Tibetaii form for village, town, tsho, thong, so, in Gii- 
rung sa. The Gyami shliang and Sok pa-s^^ang house resemble the 
southern forms. 

2i Village, 

1, The Bhotian tsho, thong is Chinese, tsun, hiang tsun Kwan-hwa. 

2. yul Bh. wr. (yui tsho), yu Takpa yul Serpa. Mongol, ail. 

B. rhava (? rha-v«) Horpa. Comp, ala, ola, ula Ugrian (Cheremish)^ 
ail Mong., and the liquid root for house. 

4. Thochu.we-kha, Gyar. wo.khyu, tu-khyu, Many. liu. Probably 
the guttural is the same root that is used for house. 

Souther a forms. 

1. The hroad form is very rare, song Garo, nam-so Mufmi, ma-sa, 
Guiung. 

A slender form is prevalent but it has a distinct Chinese sourco. 

wi-tyung, wz-ting Taying M., ting Muthun, Mulung,. Tengsa, ting- 
khua Joboita, ching Mulung, thing Sak, a-ti-gu Peor., teng Kiranti, de 
Newar {hoiise tin Gurung, ka Xasia, teng ^tuki).. Chinese torm, 
ching K-h,, shing K-t, 

2, 3. mfl-reng, r/ie-reng Singpho, nklia-yeng Myhu M., d^«-long, ^o-lung 
Abor, dung Toung-thu, rong Mikir, $A-nong Lasia, nang Khyeng, lang 
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Anam, !an^-ha Magar, rana Angami, ^z-rame Moz. Ang., rwa Rakli^^ 
ywa Bmm. 

ram Champhung, C.^ S. Tangkhal, ram-khu Luh., rahang N. Tang- 
khul, nham Songpa, nam Kapwi, Koreiigj Khyeng, i-nam Maram, nam- 
pum Aka, nani-so Murmi, na-sa Gurung. 

These forms have several distirift affinities with Tibetan. The Khyeng 
nang, Anam lang &c. resemble the Bhotian nang ho7ise more than th# 
forms now cuiTont in Tibet for village• 

The Moz-Ang., Manipuriaii, Khyeng, Aka and Mnrmi rame, ram, 
nam &c, is a group referable to tlie llovpa rava, of which the Kakhoing 
rwa is a contracted form. 

The Tengsayam, Nogaung yum, Khari «-yim, Khoibu yon, might all 
he referred to the liquid root. But as they are identical with soft forms 
of the guttural root used hv houses it is probable that they take their 
place with them. Comp. Iwuse yum Magar, yim Manipuri, yon Pwo 
Karen &c. 

The Maring yul is identical with the Bhotian yul, and the Khoibu yon 
is probably connected with it. 

4, tiug-khua Joboka, khul Manip., Champh., ram-khu Luh., khui 
C. Tangkhul, ko Kyau, koo Shindu, kwa Lungke, Mru, koh Mon, a-ti-g« 
Deoria C., go Dophla, ha Namsang, ?z-~kha-yeng Mijhu M., ke-j; Male, 
ga Chentsu, yiu-*go-??ifl Gadaba. 

kyong Lhopa, Lepcha, gaun Sunwar, gang Kewar. 

The Mijhu kha, jNarnsang ha, may be archaic forms, of direct Tibeta* 
origin (kha Thochu). The"bthers have the u of Gyarung and Manyak. 

The Lohpa kyojig and the cognate Kipal forms appear to connect these 
words with the guttural names for house. Comp, keuiig Tiberkhad, khang 
Serpa, 

5. muaiig Siam, mung Lau, ban Ahom, Lau, Siam, man Khamti, vang 
Kami, a-vang, tt-wmng, wang Kumi, ^«-wun Pwo Karen, ^/ia-wo Sgau, 
nam-pum Aka, bang-jj/ze Limbu, v?i-l)a-^ Jili. The lab. is Dravirian pa-zZa 
TJraon, ha-Z?z Kol, pn-ZZ?, ha-ZZi, pa-ZZi, ha-Z?i, mor~Z, mo-zZ, man-zZe, 
man-zZw, man-zZ S. Drav. {House manei, mane, pei, vu-zZw ui~zZ?z., vi- 
da). The Jili ba-Z preserves one of the Dravirian forms, and the more 
com. man, ban &c. the other. The root is probably connected with the Chi¬ 
nese fang tsz home K-h. Samoiede has ma, mat, men house, mar village. 

3. Road. 

1, The liquid root is Chinese lu, tau lu K-h., lau Hok-kien. The 
Bhotian lam, and Manyak ra, are variations of one form [=lam, lak], 
from the com. range of the final cons. It is probably a distinct archaic 
form. The root is one of the widely diffused ones of the ancient Asiatic 
glossary. Semitic ^o-rom, o-rom &:c., African yt-ra, A‘6>-la &c., Malagasy 
Sila-nzz, lala-mbe (path-great); Georgian sha-ra, Pers. sa-rak, rah, re, 
Pashtu lar, Kol ho-rah, ho-ren, da-ha-ri, Drav. sa-di &c. 

The Thochu and Gyarung Z~ri appear to be connected slender 
Yarieties. Tlie Takpa lem is a modem one of the Bhotian lam. The -m 
form thus appears to be the distinctive one of Bhotian, and tlie -ng and -k 
of the Sifan dialects. The last is pj-obahly archaic, rak Many., lik, Tho¬ 
chu. The Persian and Georgian rak, rah, ra are referable to such a form, 

2. che Horpa. Unless this root be Scythic it is exceptional. 

The word is not given in most of Klaproth’s Scythic vocabularies, 

1, The liquid is the common southern root. 
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The Bhotian form lam is found in Singpho, Burman (also laix sp.)> 
Kumi, Khyeng*, Kyau, Kami, Sak j^Iang:), Kasia lan-^t, Mon //c^-lan, Ma- 
nipuri, Maram, Champhung Kapwi, Khoibu Koreng 

m-^pruif Maring lam, the jSsl^hl dialects (save Khai i and Angami), Nogaung 
lem-ang, (Takpa), Tengsa ung-lan, Aborkm-&«M, lam-if^‘,"Dophlalam-&Mj 
Aka l&m-taUy Garo rama, lam, Bodo lama, JDhimal dama, Mru tama; 
Serpa, Lhopa, Limbu, Kh'anti, Magar lam, Sunwar la, Lepcha laum j 
Chepangliara, MijbuWo-ong, Newarlon, Jili tang-long*, t^iamthang-don. 

The slender Thochu and Gyarung form ri’, ri resemble the Khaii ndi, 
.Sgnu Karen We, (Thochu ^-ri^), Toung-thu ife-lai, and Taying Mishmi a- 
lyim. 

Takpa dang, Anam dang, Lau fam. tang, Siam thang don, sa-non, tha- 
tliang, Jili tang-long, Toung-thu^ Wai-tan-tha, Pwo Karen phun tha, 
Mon^dan. It appears to be Dravirian, tang-ora Savara, da-ha-rit Uraon 
(ha-t^i Karnat., sa-^Zt Tuluv., sa-n Goad &c.), do-va Tulug., da-da Irula, 
da-rZ Teiugu, Badaga, Kurumba, al-da-r Toda, The sibilant Songpu 
chang, Luhuppa song-yw, JNi. Tangkhul som-phu, C. T. som-&za, Au- 

f ami chah, Deoria Clh. tsa-//?/, Mikir toar appear to be referable to the 
entaL 

The Murmi ghyam, and Gurung kyan, are probably related to the 
Gadaba kung-oru, Yerukalayy6^-'gi. 

Pwo Karen phun tha, Toung-thu Za-phu, Mon A-Zifli-pan. Dravirian^ 
ba-i^, pa-(Ztf, be-ie, ba-Z, pa-ho-ri, (varying to the aspi¬ 

rate and sibilant ha, sa). 

The Kambojan chirada may be Arian. 

Obs. 1. The Bhotian -m’ form is the most prevalent, hut the n forma 
eannot be radically separated from it. 

2. The labial postf. connects the Abor and Bophla with the Manipu- 
rian forms. 

3. The Thochu and Gyarung slender form is only represented by a 
Karen name. 

4. The Anam and Lau names are connected with the sibilant and 
dental forms of a group which includes Manipuri and Kaga dialects as 
well as Jili and Takpa. 

5. The k pretix is px^eserved in Thochu, Karen, Mon, Toung-thu, 
Murmi, Gurung. 

4. Boat. 


1. The principal root is ru. The guttural pref. is common to Bhot., 
Horpa, Manyak and Takpa ; the labial to Thochu and Gyarung. The 
only variation of the root is in the substitution of a for u and the softening 
or eliding of the consonant. The Horpara preserves the original form of 
the Thochu of ya pWa (forp^-ra). 

2. The sp. Bh. koa may be a contraction of a form like ^-rua. 

3. The Bhot. sp. syen is Chinese, chuen ship K-h., shun shipy 


boat, K”t. 

The southern terms have been given in Chap. V. vSec. 11. 

1. The prevalent forms of 1 have the nasal final. The rowel aug¬ 
ment of the Bhotian koa is found with this final in Taymg Mishmi ro- 
wang (rua Brown). The Lau fam. has rua, reua. The Ka duak is the 
same form with the final gutturalised j and the Kambojan tak, tu-tuit, tup, 
and Chong dok are variations of it. Khyeng also preserves a k form^ 
Aft-ruk* 
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The Lnnp:T<o, IvhiiTni, Kyau, Knmi, Mru iaunpr, loiinpr, Sok hau ; hare a 
different form of the double vowel. The Anam tau shi'ij is probaMy re¬ 
ferable to it, the Kambojan group having also the dental lor the liquid. It 
IS possible that these au forms have a distinct origin from the ua ones. 
They resemble the Irano-Di’avirian and Asonesian nan, plava, falau kc. 

A slender form of the root is found in Smgpho, Jili, Karen, Kapwi, 
Maiing, li, Rakhoing, Maram, C. Tangkhul Ihi, Burman Ihe, Mon leng^ 
Kasia liing, Garo ring. 

The ki i prefix of Bliot., Ilorpa, Manyak and Takpa is found in Jili 
to-, Karen, Mon, Khyeng /c7^~, n-, Mikir t-. In Aka it becomes 
in Nogaung Naga sn-, \n Khyeng ha-; Lhopa and Changlo have d-; the 
labialof Thochu and Gyar. occurs in Kumi, Kyau, Koreng, Khoibu, 
]N[. Tangkhul, Champhung, and Toung-thu. 

The sp. Bli. koa is found as a distinct root in the INTaga group khoa^ 
khuon, khung, kho, Manipuri gr. khong, kho, kong, and Limbu khom-^6\ 
Anam has ghe. Abor et-ku. 

4. The Chinese sam pan K-t., san pan K~h., is found in Siamese for 
ship knm-pan, wsam-phao, ta phao, Anam slooj? tarn ban, Burman song pua, 

3. The Cidnese chuen is found in Anam thuyen boat. Brown gives 
ding which must be the Chinese ting. Mulung IrAS ye-sang and Ta- 
blung ih-sang, which are referable to the Chinese san. 

Obs. 1. The slender forms of ru, ra are only found in the Irawadj 
branch. The u form was evidently the original in the South, and was 
communicated to the Gangetic dialects, the^same form being found in th« 
IN'ipal, the Hindi and tlie north Draviiinii dialects. 

2. The Tiiying Mishrni rowano* [=ruang'] and Ka duak, appear to 
preserve an archaic form now lost in Tibet. Its presence in the Kambo¬ 
jan group in one form and in the Lau in another, accords with the com¬ 
parative antiquity of the Mon-Anam glossaries. The Gangetic forms 
donga, dunga kc are referable to this variety. The Dravirian and Arian 
glossaries have distinct terms, but none of these are found in the Mon- 
Anam. 

5. Arrow, 

1. The Eh. dnh, and Thochu ja suggest that the archaic form was dak. 

The southern forms are sindlar to the softened Takpa m-la, (Manyak 
Comp. Jili maA'd, Singpho ^^(X-la, Toung-thu and Karen p la, paAd, 
Burm, 7 /^-ra, ??i-ya (found also in Gurung, Murmi and Magar, and fur¬ 
ther contracted in the of Kiranti, of Garo unless these be me, 
phee). 

Mijhu Mishrni has the variation lo (lo wat), and a similar form lu is 
found in Angami the lu, Sbngpu lu, Cham])h. maAd and applied to the 
bow in Tengsa lu. The Siamese luk (luk son,—son, ha-mn is bow) has 
this vowel with the guttural hiial which archaic Tibetan appears to have 
had. Kambojan has^?i-ruen, Mon leou, lay, lau. 

The other forms of the Lau family have the m final, lem Laos, Ahom, 
lim Khamti. The Kasia A-nam is related to these. A slender form is 
also cuiTent in Karen Lungke, Kami li, Boing-nak and Mrimg le. 
Sak has the double term toAi —wtf-la, the second +/> jjjj. 

Burman-Takpa-Bi otian variety, and the former to: I.- ;• '.-Yuins, 

Kumi has li-ta-i. 

The Thochu ja is found in the Khari le-jak bow. 
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2. The labial root—found in Gyarun^ only in the slender and contract-*, 

ed form —is the prevalent one on the north bank of the upper Bra- 

mahputra, and in older forms, probably Draviiian (a-bu, ara-bu &c.), 
f?t-po Taying* Mishmi, 6-pu^, e-puk Abor-Miri. The Garo phee and 
Kiranti me may be this root in slender forma similar to the Gyaruno* 
and to the ICondh pin-jw. It is found in the Khaniti lem-*pun, M. Ai^ 
garni thi-wu. 

3. A very common southern root applied to the how in some dialects 
and to the ttrrjw in others appears to be of Chinese origin. Chinese has 
for (frrow tsieii K-h., tsin, chi K-h., ten, chen, dian &c. in other dialects. 
Kambojan has ting*, (how) Anam ten. A broad form is more common Ka 
tong*, Siamese son, ka-mx\, Limbu tong, Lepcha chong; Knpwi than, 
Kamsang la-clian, Mutbun, Joboka aan, Mulung*, Tabbing la-han, Teng- 
sa. la-san, Nb^aung la-saiig. Angami has po-si how (M. A. j?>o-rliu); 
Mru sa, Kumi ta-i, tsa-koi, Kbyeng* tbwa, Deoiia Ch. «-ta, Mikir tha-1. 

4. A guttural root occurs for annm in Khari ^<z-kbaba, and for horn 
in iSTamsang doa-kbap, Mutbun and Joboka hap. 

Obs. 1. The older Irawady forms—Karen, Yuma &c., have the Gya- 
rung k pref.; the later Singpho, Burman &c. have the Takpa and Bho- 
tian m ])ref. The Burman iorm has spread to the Nipal vocabularies. 

2. The Mon-Anara forms are older than any of the Tibetan. 

3. The Abor preserves an archaic and probably Draviiian form of th« 
Gyarung root. 

4. The slender form of la, lu is cb-aracteristic of tlie Karen-Yuraa 
group. 

5. The broad form of the sibilant root connects the Lau group with 
the Naga. This form has spread to Limbu and Lepcha which have the 
Siamese vowel and not the Kaga. Possibly the a form of the root is 
Ari*an and not Chinese. 

6. The same word is applied to oirrow in one dialect and to how in 
another. In some dialects both have the same name as in IN'ogaung la- 
sang (properly howh arrow), 

7. The name is frequently compound. 

6. Iron, 

I. Tlie Bh. wr. chags is a broad full form of the sp. chhya, Manyak 
•hi. The Horpa chu, Gyarung shorn (prob. sho~?;i) have a distinct vowel. 
The Thoohu sor-W(? appears to be connected with these forms. 

Chinese has the sibilant root tit K-t., tie K-b. (comp, also sik tin K-t., 
se K-h.). But the archaic broad Tibetan form is more immediately re¬ 
lated to Scythic forms, thu-mar, tu-mur, also the -mnr Mong., tup, tip 
Yenis., soi, suy Korea. The s-r, s-1 form of Thochu is probably connect¬ 
ed with the similar Scythic forms applied to iTon^ sello, sello, zhilla Tun- 
g*us., but more commonly to gold sor, shor, son, sir &c. The older ap¬ 
plication of the sibilant root was to silver, salt &c., the root itself being 
that for white. Iron was afterwards distinguished^ as Uach-dhev and 
-silver itself as wA?^6’-silver, and this led to the form for silver acquiring a 
"•eneric meaning {metal). See chap. v. sec. 11. Chinese hak kam K-t., 
he kin K-h. for iroh i. e. hlaek metal; and paji kam K-t., pe kin K-h. 
for silver i. e. white metal. Gold is kam, kin, with or without the quali- 
tive ioT yellow. 

Some other examples in addition to those given in chap. v. may be 
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taken from the adjacent Scythic family. The Yakuzki Tnn^sfusian ho^ 
hxingold is a variation of the word for red chola-rin; tLe Lamuti dialect 
has nlaty- shyngnn red-siher (iibtyn red), and the co nmon Scythic 
altyn, altan, altuh^ appears to be a variation of the form for red, the* ftiU 
root being* kula, chola, [nla-^ 2 /;^=kllla-nw.], in Ug-rian gor-d, s-or-de, 
kel-ban &c. Some Turkish dialects have' kysyl- kumyos red-silver^ or 
simply kysyl; Yakut! prefixes the word white to silver urAmn-kumus. 
In some of the Lesgian dialects the same root arats, araz ’&c, is both 
wkvte and silver ; and it recurs with the former meaning in ISilotic dialects 
arsa Woratta &e. 

2 . lekh. This exceptional Takpa form is probably a variation of th« 
Tibeto-Burman root for Uaeh nak, lak, reg kc. &c. (See p. 25 et seq,). 

Southern terms* 

X. The broad form is found in the Burm. than, Mee Kumi ^a-dang, 
Songpu w-tan, Nams. jan, Muth. jian, Job., MuL, Tab. yan, Angami 
the-^u (M. A. je), tha Karen, tai Toung-thu. 

The archaic Bhotian guttural is pi’eserted in the Khoibu sak-wa, Ko- 
reng chag«hi, Anam sat (comp. Chinese sik tin, tit iron), Tiberkhad 
chaka. 

Slender forms are common, teng-gri Mijbu M., tsi, si Tnying'M., thin 
Kapwi, tin Lulmiipa, thir Maring, thiar S. Tangkliul, //^-ying Kyaii, 
yin Tengsa, Kogauug, a-Vm Khari, je Moz. Ang.; tir Kyau Lungkhe, thi 
Khyeng, m^-cliinMikir, shein Kami, theiuSak, say-thi Toung-thu; Dhi- 
mal chir, Lepcha pan-jing. 

The u, 0 fonxi of Horpa, Thochu and Gyarung is found in Garo shur 
(Thochu sor-wo), Boclo chur, Mrung tcho, Angami the-yx, Beoria Chutia 
aung, Mon w-soe i^o-sway, p^J-thway. 

2 . The Takpa lekh is found in the lek, lik of the Lau fam., dek, dik 
Kambojan. Some Irawady terms which 1 formerly considered to be 
Bravirian, appear to be variations of this root. 

wa-m K. Tangkbul, riui-\i S.T.,wi;;-Ti Singpho, «-ruk Chomphung,rung^ 
run, yj-ron Milclianang. Bok, luk, lok are current forms of the Tibeto-Buj*- 
man root for hlach. The same root probably occurs wdth the guttural pref. 
in the Abor^/o-gir, 2 /‘^~gid, t/«-gurah, Mijlm teng-gri, Sunwur wa ^-kli, 
(Singpho brass mu-gri). The analysis is probably / 7 -ri, liAi, gu-mh. ka, 
^«-pha Maram, ta-\)hi Jili, li’-mau, ta-mo, ia-mhu Khumi; Lepcha 
pan-jing, Limbu phen-je, Kiranti, Magar pha-lam, Murmi pha-i, Gu- 
rung pa-i, Sunwar wa «kli, Ka mam. Kiranti, Magar pha-lam. The 
labial 13 Bravirian, panna llraon, karu-mban, ka-bina S. Brav, 

4 . nar Kasia, na Newar. 

Obs. 1. The broad and full Sifan form sor, sho (r),chu (r), 
found in Bcdo and Garo; tjie more prevalent slender funns in r—also 
referable t" -j* :--‘r - found in the Manipuri and Yuma group. The 

a form ./. ■■■. ., 1 . ■ ■ Burman, Karen and several Kaga dialects; it 

may be Bbotiiin, chang, than for chag. 

2 . The liquid name a})pear 3 from its variations to he archaic. The 
slender full foim connect" Takpa and Lau, while the contracted form, with 
the gutt, p]*ef., is common to Singpho, Mijhu, Abor and Sunwar, and, 
with the labial pref. is com. to Singpho and S. Tangkul Broad forms like 
the Champhung flf-ruk, and Milch, run, p-ron—found so far apart—sug¬ 
gest that this w’ord, derived from the native root for Mach, was the earlier 
iiifusive Tibeto-Bunnan name. It may have been that of the first Ili- 
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malaic vocabularies that were carried south (Mon-Anam or Lau). 

The names for the other metals are not given in the short vocabularies, 
and any comparison of those known would be very imperfect. But I give 
those for silver and gold^ as some repeat the roots that are used for irvn^ 

7. Silver. 

1 . The Bhotian word for is Chinese, K-t. ngan, K-h. yin, Bh. 
ngui. The Lau fam. has ngun, ngon, Nainsang, Joboka ngun, ATuthun 
ng-wun, Toung-thuyun, Mulung nin-mang, Tablung toi-nan, Anam ngan. 
The Lau word and the derivative Nagahave the arcliaie u preserved by 
Bhotian. The root is probably white 2. 

2 . Khali has a-tmn, Mikir tanga, Changlo tang-ka, Mon thaun. This 
is one of the roots for white, A different form preserved in the Siamese 
sit white is applied to tm in Chinese, sik K-t., se K-h.; Anam thiek 
(K-t.); Siam di-buk (btik ‘wMte), 

• 3. Ang-ami has roko, laka. This is the liquid root fov white 
long &c. The Kambojan ^^-rak has the same root, but it is probably from 
the Malay perak, in Champa preak. The Angami raka throws doubt on 
the Semitic oiigin of the Indonesian perak, ])irnk; and the silaka of 
Javan &c. more than strengthens it. The root of both words appears 
to be the Angami raka,—^ 2 -^<?-rak, si-laka. The ]U'evalence of this root in 
Indonesia and its rarity in Ultraiiidia may be attributable to the native 
Tibeto-Biirman term having been generally replaced by the Chinese. 
Khari preserves a native name, < 2 -tsun, which is also \\ root ior 7vJiite; 
Tengsa and Kogaung have adopted an Aryan word, rup, lup; while all 
the other x^ag’a dialects have received the Chinese name. 

4. Singpho kum ph-voxi^ {metal white). 

5. Anam bac {white, bach). 6 . Abor ^i-mel, Naga mang, Murmi mui, 
Milch, mil, mul, Drav. vili &c, (See Iron 3, and cliap. 5. sec. 11 .). 

8 . Gold. 

1. For Gold Bhotian has ser, si, Changlo, Mikir ser, Kasia A:-ser, Hindi 
aar, Pasthu sar, Muthun sien, Joboka sian, Silong sin, Karnataka chin- 
na, Rakhoing shwi, Burm. sui, Karen tu, Mon to, thn, than. 

Both the Tibeto-Burman slender ser, and the Pashtu sar, are Scythic, 
»er-ne, sir-ne Wolg., sar-ni, soi‘-na Ost. &c. The Aryan hir-na, hira-nia 
are evidently from sir-na,—sona from sor-na j suvar-na is an amplified 
form. 

The Siamese thong appears to be from the Pali sona, like the Milch, 
zpng. 

2. Mikir dor-Z>i (rok-dor iron Dophla). This is probably an archaic 
form of the Scythic sor, derived from aSifan dialect. The Sifan names are 
not known. 

3 . Abor ^-npn, «-ina, Doph. «-en, Angami ii, Khari ta-rvi {Iron 2 ). 

4. Singpho ja {Iron 1). 

5 . The Chinese kam K-t., kin K-h. is found in the Lau fam. kham, 
thong kham, Namsang kam, Mulung, Tablung kham, Anam kirn, Toung- 
thu khan-ni. 

0 . Ar am has vang, Laos wang {yellow Ch.); Ch. hwang kin K-h., 
tyong kam K-t. yellow-metal, 

7 . The Kambojan mias is Malay, mas. 

Qbs. The southern names for the metals are mostly Tibetan* A fe\f 
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Dravirian terms are preserved in the North Gangetic dialects. The Mon^» 
Anam vocabularies contain archaic and modern Tibetan, and archaic 
and modern Chinese, names. The Chinese names appear to have dis* 
placed the native ones in several dialects. 

9. Salt* 

All the Tibetan dialects have the same word,—Horpa, Bhotian and Takpa 
having a broad, and the Sifan dialects a slender, vowel* The abrupt ac* 
cent of Horpa, Thocliu, Gyarung and Manyak indicates an archaic gut¬ 
tural final. 

The root is not Chinese, but Scythic. It is common to all the Scythie 
families, and in most of them it occurs both with the liquid and dento- 
guttural finals, and also without them. Korea sok-om, suk-fl^wi &c*; Ye¬ 
niseian chhyg, Samoiede shak, sak; ser, sir, si. Ugrian sich, sekj chal 
fial, sol, sal-iwtf-; sot, sow, so &c. ^ 

Therootappearsto be the same that is used fornjMtef and applied to va) ioui 
white or bright objects, moonf SHvcr &c. &c. (antep. 29). Thus Samoiede 
has sirr, sen, kyr &c. white, sir salt, serm-bire siloer; IJgrian has sor-/i?/, 
sar-m, sair-em 7vhit‘, sol-?ii &c. salt, Sim-yn silver* The Yeniseian chhyg 
salt occurs for white in tyg-his Yen., tyag, chaga &c. Samoiede. The 
Armenian ag salt appears to be the Ugrian and Turkish ak, agh, white. 
The root is one of the archaic and widely diffused ones of the proto-Scythic 
vocabulary. Caucasian preserves a primary form shu^, chush. Ithasalsofi^rms 
in m, n, and vocalised,—zam, zyam, zon, ziin, chia, zio, ze, p-BU. Lesg, 
Miugrelian has zhumi and Lazian chumo. in Cherkesiaa the same roof 
is white and salt, —chush, kush white, chush salt. 

The sibilo-liquidformisfoundiri the Indo-European family,—sol, siil, ra], 
salz, zout &c.,—and in a few African languages,—sira, sina Malaga- 
sy, singa yhangala, ,( 7 ?‘-sili llausa, //i-sile Karekare, du-gu-mi, ge-seli 
Bode gi\, go-da-mi Ilagbermi, t-si Mandara, dsi-sem Kandin, [salo 
Kabenda, ndzolu Mimboma, prob. Eurofi.]. An m form occurs 
in Gonga shum-2>(?. An older Scythic form occurs in Ptnin sek, 
Ham tok, Goali sag-hele ; and a sibilant root without a final consonant is 
com., elm-wish, chao INilotic; chua, cha-n’i, le-dze, mle'^A, wn- 

za, w-ta, n-to, wu-&i, a-wo-ds^, ^-sa, i-zo, 6-sa, ya-se, y -sa, 

m-si-s. The Semitic root is different,—meluch, mileh, melh, malhut, and 
it is found sporadically in Africa, mrh Egyptian, iniluk Bishari, mer 
Landoma, Baga. The more common African roots are the liquid, ?/-nun, 
o-nuk, i-non, ha^no, a-m, 6‘-ro, bu-i'o,fu-ve‘'m, pv~imm, lam-dam &c. and 
the guttural koro, kiri, kon, fl-koli, «-Kan, mo-nggua, ngkua. 

Prom the Georgian mirili, and the general glossarial connection between 
the Seinito-Africaii and the Caucasian vocabularies, it is probable that the 
mel, mil of the Semitic word is a distinct root, and that the Chaldee mil- 
elm, Syriac mel-cho, Assyrian mil-cha, preserve tlie compoutid best. If 
«o, the s(-cond element would ajjpear to be the Scythic, Tibetan, Cauca- 
si.in and African root, and the first the Semito-African. Dravirian and 
Scythic root for that is so prolific in names of white and bright 
objects (chap. v. sec. 11, Iron, Silver). The form of the .second element 
chu, cha, cho, is that which the sibilant root retains in Tigre, Agau and 
Gonga, d\vi-7vi, chn-a, ^hum-bo (or shu-mi5><^). 

In the south the Tibetan root is very common. Most of the forms ap¬ 
pear to be uiore archaic than any of the current Tibetan, and to be refera¬ 
ble to an -m and not to a -k variety. Pcfisibly the Chinese yam, 
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V'en—wTiii;li would otlierwiae "be neither Scythic nor Tibetan—is a soft 
form of an archaic Chino-HiTualaic form, sam, sim, as the yum is of sum. 
The -m form is rare in Scytbic, and tlie Caucasian zam, zun &c. favours 
the archaic existence of a similar Chino-Himalaic form. The Mijhu t{c^ 
w^yin is probably a modern Chinese form. 

Singpho sura, tsura, jum, Jili chum, Manipuri thum, JSFamsang* sum, 
Muthun, Joboka, Mulun^, Tablung* hum, N. Tangkhul ^^-tsu, Nogauno* 
Bodo shyu mg kare, sayung kri, Beoi ia Chutia sun, Sak sung, 
Limbu, Kirant.i yum, Lepcha vom, Sunwar yu si. 

Muram w-chi, Songpu n-tai, Koreng Arung m-chai, M. Ang. 

Ang. m^-tsa (by iiivers.), Kapwi, Luhiippa, C. Tangkhul, S. T., 
Tengsa, Khari ?7iiri-clii, Kuki chi, Khoibu ??w-ti, Maring ti, Mikir 
Pwo Karen thi, Lungkhe (nghet-^«!j anty wat-^i egg &c.), Kyau, 

Rhyeng Dhimal t^-se, Sunwar yu-si, Newar clihi, Savara 

Gadaba (= mi~ti Khoibu), 

Champhung Z;zz-sam, Changlo m-cha, Bunn, chlia, sha, Toung-thu 
ta, ta-t.hah, S. Karen i-tha, Mru wi sha, Magar cha, Guruug, Murini cha- 
cha, Tiberkhad, Milch tsa, Garo syang, kara sam, (the guttural is the 
Hindi khar, Bengali khyar 

2. Siam Weua, k-lua, Ahom Zt-lu, Laos .X:-eu, j^'.-em, Khamti ^-u; 
Kasia »i-luh, Kimii 77z«-lwe, paAoi, Kami 7m-loi, Abor a-lu, zz-lo, ^z-la, 
Dophlai rt*-lo, T, Mishmi Pwo Karen la, Anam loi. This root is Chi¬ 
nese, lu. It appears to be the com. Tibeto-Burmaii liquid root for whii4^ 
which occurs with similar forms (p. 28, 29). 

The Bengali nun, Hindi Ion, Sindhi, Asam lun, Singhalese lunu, Kol, 
hu-luiig, bu-lang, have the same root in the Mijhu, Garo, and Yuma forms 
for lung, lang, nuiig The Afiican liquid immes may have an 
Indian origin. 

3. Anam muoi, Monbho, Kamhojan am-bil^ ? vom Lepcha). These 
words have no affinity with the Tibetan or Chinese roots, and they must 
be referred to the Dravirinn element of Mon-Anam. The S. Drav. dia¬ 
lects have uppu, uppa, upp, Kol bu in bu-lang, Male be-Z/c, Uraon be-Z/^. 
All these Braviro-Anam words are connected with the Thoehu, Mon- 
Anam and Braviriaii labial root for white. The Kambojun am-bilhas- the 
Brav. form found in white, silver, moon, star &c. The others resemble 
the Kol. [)un-^z, p\m-m, Tuluva bol-ft/Z6'(the other S. Brav. dialects have 
the slender form vel, bil), is'aga <7-po, Sunwar bwi &c. white, and some of 
the Gangetic forms for diver, mu.1 Miicln, mui Murmi &c. The root is 
Scythic, white boi-nat Yukahiri, woi-kan Ugriaii; silver hopia &c. Pin, um 
Korea. From the forms of the Biavirian and Mon-Anarn root in itei' 
4iiferent appiicadoiis, it is probable that it belongs to the Scythic basis of the 
archaic Bravirian glossary. The -k torma for white in Lau &;c. are Cbi- 
lio-Tibe.taa, (Thoclm). The use of the labio-Hquid root for is com- 
anon to Georgian, Semitic and Bravirian. 

The Gond .m-bar (sa- is prei. in some other words) appears to preserve 
an archaic full form of the labial root like Kambojtin (bal, vai is the 
Kurgi and Tuluva form, mar in mar-sal light Kol.). The Pashfcu malgat 
may ne.the same root, mal-< 7 <». 

The Sanskrit la-van may have the same liquid root. The ^stfix oc¬ 
curs in Scythic and Afi ican words also and may be the Scytho-Brav.. root 
iot wMte. Australian has wib-ban white (wil Brav.), 
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Sec. 7. 

The eoems awb bisteibutiout of the CHiirO“HiM:A.LAio Numbbal® 
IN China, Tibet, India and Ulteaindia, consideeed as illustra¬ 
tive OF THE ANCIENT RELATIONS AND MOVEMENTS OP THE TRIBES OF 
THIS PROVINCE, AND OP THE SECULAR CHANGES IN THEIR GLOSSARIES. 

Any further remarks on the distribution of the numerals must be chief¬ 
ly supplementary to those which have already been offered. But some 
general points of interest are brought out by a closer comparisou of th« 
southern forms with each other and with the Tibetan and Chinese. 

It is clear that each of the primary numeral elements—definitives—hag 
assumed a great diversity of forms in different eras, or indifferent dialects. 
The most prevalent Chinese and Tibetan forms are not those which ap¬ 
pear to have been so at the y^ochs of the first diffusion of the Cbinesa 
numerals in Tibet and of the Tibetan in Ultraiiidia. But as the vowel 
probably varied from a very remote period, the subject does not admit of 
our attaining positive results beyond a certain extent. 

Upon the whole evidence, direct and collateral, it may be concluded 
that broad forms of the guttural or dental definitive were used as the 
earliest unit, and in higher numbers formed from the unit; and that the 
Chinese series was— 


(I.)... 



. 1. 

(II.) . 



. 2. 

(III.) 

2 + 1,. 

contracting 

to 1. 

(IV.) 

2 4-2,. 

)} 

„ 2. 

(V.) 

3 + 2, i. e. 2 4-1 and 2 

i) 

» 2. 

(VI.) 

6 4* 1, . 

}f 

» 1. 

( VII.) 

6 4- 1. 

ff 

» 1. 

(VIII.) 

10-2 (10 being 1) .. 

ff 

„ 1 or 

(IX.) 

10-1 . 


» 1- 

(X.) .. 



....1. 


In sec. 4, I considered it probable, from analogy, that 5 was 1, alu 
though differing in form from all the definitives used in the lower numbers, 
save one of the varieties of 2. That it is really 2 will appear on a com¬ 
parison of all the forms. The root for 6appeared exceptional, audit was 
considered as being an archaic N. E. Asian ternary term, 3, for 3, 3. As 
3 isl, the root, whether considered as 5 + 1 or 3 + 3, would be the same 
in form, so long as the two definitives used as 1 and 2 formed higher 
numbers by simple repetition without agglutination or contraction. I 
now think that luk 6 can be explained as a noimal Chino-Tibetan form 
of 1. The Chinese 7 was showm to be 1 (for 6 + 1); but the Tibetan, 
with the exception of Thocliu and Manyak, to be quinary. The Chinese 
8 was shown to be 10 (for 2,10); but the Tibetan 8 was considered to be 
.4? 2, for 4 the 2d, In several of the Southern dialects the name for 
8 is a root for 10, that for 2 being lost. Singpho wa-tsat, Bodojat, 
Arung JN'amsaug vsat, Tablung thath, Khyeng sat, Toung-thu 
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that, Khari 5«-cliet, Muthun ^^-cliet, Garo diet, Burman shyit, Nogaung* 
te, Deoria diign-c\\^.y Chong' hiA\^ Angami Newar cliya, Tengsa the* 
sep. This is the Cliino-Tibetan 10 (itself a form of 1), In sec. 4 the identity of 
ther,l, element of 8 with 4 was pointed out, and the iuFerence drawn that 8 
was 4,2, i. e. 2d 4, the second element resembling some forrn^ of 2. But these 
common southern forms of 8 appear to be reconoileable with the northexm. 
In the remarks on the Chinese and Tibetan 2 and 4 the radical identity 
of both was shown, and it was pointed out tliat the Tibetan liquid form of 
4 preserved a vanety now obsolete in the Chinese 4, although preserved 
in 2, “one of many illustrations of the great antiquity of the first diifiision 
of the Chino-Tibetan numerals.’^ The probably denary oriirin of the Chi¬ 
nese 8 and 9 was also noted. In my first comparison of tlie Clxino-Tibe¬ 
tan numerals (App. C.), I remarked the accordance of some forms of the 
liquid element in 8 with liquid forms of 2. If we consider this element 
as in all cases representing 2, the southern numerals of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man family are reconciled with the northern, and both with the Cinnese;- 
and this view I now consider the right one. According to it, the Tibetan 
8 and 4 retain forms of the Chinese 2 distinct from the current nasal 
ones. The comtnon soutliern 4, maAi, jui-li, haAi^ J-i'i p-re is an an¬ 
cient Tibetan form of 2 and 4. with the Chinese li, liang 2. 

A Tibeto-Burmaii full form i d : i. prefix, as in 4 and 8, is also 

E reserved in one of the most archaic of the southern dialects, Mru, whicH 
as ^-re 2, (comp- Bodo Z>-re 4, &c, &c.). This appears to have been re¬ 
placed in 2 of the other southern dialects by the later prevalent Tibetan 2. 
The second element in the Tibetan 8, gynd, gyet, yet, gye, ee, must be a 
form of the unit representing 10. .The Mru ri-yat 8 has the two pure 
roots 2, 10, as in Horpa and Gyarung. ♦ 

From the preceding Table it appears that the definitive used as the unit 
IS found in 1, 3, 0, 10, and, in some dialects, in 8; and that the definitive 

used as 2 is found in 2, 4, 5, and, in some dialects, in 8. These two defini¬ 
tives may be termed the unit and the dual. 

The unit being in its origin a demonstrative or definitive used quali- 
tively or discrimiaatively, its vocabularv was px'opably coextensive with 
that of the definitive in the older classes of langm^e. In the Chino- 
Ilimalaic definitive system the normal unit def. was the guttural, varying 
to dental, sibilant and aspirate forms, as the same def. and unit does 
in all other formations in which it occurs, Scythic, Sernito-African &;c. 
It also varied to the liquid as in other formations, but this form was com¬ 
paratively rare. In Tibetan this def. is now applied to inanimate substan¬ 
ces, the labial being the primary animate def. 

The Chirio-Himalaic unit, in its earliest cognizable stage, had twofonus, 
ene h iving the labial final, and the other the guttural passing into the 
dental, the vowel being broad in both, u, au, a &:c. Extant examples, 
gyud, kyokj kyot, kat, (kmig, kang &c.); sat, tsat, chat, jat &c.; zum, 
sum, sam, tham, sap, chap, (dun, sun, tun, song, san &e.); luk, ruk, lat 
(i*am mod.j rang, nung &c.). Of these forms those with the guttural ini- 

* As the Chinese y of yat, yit appears to have been formed, not by 
a conversion of eJt into y, but by a hardening of the vowel, from an am¬ 
plified vocalic form similar to 9, it is probable that in gyud, g is the ra¬ 
dical initial, and yu merely the amplified vowel. Comp, the Lepcha kyot 
in 9, kyok in 8, 
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■Ral are proI)a.l>ly the oldest. Forms in t, d, ch, z, a, 1, r appear to have 
been, formed from it at an ancient period*, and before the system spread 
into Tibet. When it was drat carried into the Himalaic province broad 
^rms only prevailed, and these are still the most common in it. 

^ In the next or 2d stag*e—that preserved in the southern Chinese dia¬ 
lects,—slender vow^els were deveioped, but the final consonants were re¬ 
tained. The Bhotian 1 chig*, cliik, is referable to this* condition of Chi¬ 
nese. 

In the 3d or latest stajp^e, or that of the modern Kwan-hwa, the vocalic 
Sind elli])tic tendency set in stro'ng’ly. In the Kwan-hwa phonology all 
the consonantal finals, save n and ng, have disappeared. The only nume¬ 
ral forms referable to this stage that are found in Tibet, are some of I 
?(hd 10 (sib, chi, che, tbi, ti). Its influence is chiefly marked in the con- 
liractions of the native vocables. Many of the broad archaic forms are 
jjtill preserved, although vocalised by the loss of the final consonant. In' 
others the vowel has become slender. If the formation of the Kwan- 
hwa phonology only began in the Tsang* dynasty (A. D. 620 to 907)—as' 
iCr. Edg’kin believes—and the loss of the final consonants took place after¬ 
wards, its influence on the Himalaic province must be very modern. 
Probably it dates from the conquest of eastern Tibet by the Chinese in 
the. 12tli century. 

The 3d stage being brought down to a period so recent, the 2d wfill not 
require to be placed at a very great distance behind it. 

A second Chinese def. used as the unit wms the labial. It appears to 
have been disused at a vaiy remote peiiod, and before the Chinese sys- 
iem was carried to Tibet, as it is only extant in the Chinese 8 pat &c, 
(for the unit of 10), and 100 pak &c. ^ This is an archaic form of ther 
masc. labial qualitive and definitive of the Himalaic system. 

The normal dual def. was the liquid in n, ng, 1, r, vaiiable to the 
gibilant. 


Poems of the unit definitive. 

Broad Forms, 

1st, u, 0 forms. 

1 and X, Tlie archaic broad forms have, in most of the Chinese and 
Tibetan dialects, been changed into slender ones. Some of the Chines 
forms retain final k, t, (in 10 p.) The oldest forms appear to have been 
kuk, kut, tuk, chuk &:c,, kak, tak, chak &c., and these are current ih 
K. E. Asian systems. Bhotian in 10 preserves a similar form J-chu, Serpa, 
Guruug cl mil. The great antiquity of this form is corroborated by its re¬ 
tention of the archaic labial def. as in the Draviiian ^a-du, &c. 10^ 
Boythic ft^-t 10, baii-ke, Ji-to &cc, 1. A similar broad form is found in 
the 1 of 8uau Karen tu, Pwo Karen Jiu du, Tengsa hha-t\Xj whence the con¬ 
tracted Knki, Mugar and Lepcha ha-'t, Tbochu retains this form in 10 
Aa-du, a Tibetan lorm of the root equally archaic with the Bhotian 
2)-chu. The archaic Irawadi forms clearly associate themselves by their 
prefix with Thochu, which probably preserves an older form of the 
Gyarung —u in the slender phonology becoming i. The Lau nungy 

(Hng in Ahom), is referable to the Tibetan d, r, 1 forms. 

Ill, The same archaic form of the unit is found in the 3 of Bhotian. 
and Horpa su. It is the most prevalent form in the soudi and 
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prabablj the oldest, being'that of tlie Yuma gr., Karen, Toung-thu,- Bur- 
man, Singpho, Dhimal, Nipal &c.—sum, turn, tun, sung, thun, thu, song, su,. 
utn, om. 

VI. The Chinese luk appears to be a liquid variety of the full archaic 
u form. The u, o vowel is retained in all the Himalaic forms! In the; 
Tibeto-Ultraiiidian dialects the prefix is the guttural, dental or sibilant",' 
The root varies to ru, ro, rau. 

The dental and palatal varieties are found in the Bhotian duk, tuk^ 
tlm, Gryar. tok, Horpa chho. The last is probably a primary form of ^ 
similar to the Bhotian chu of 10. The others may also be more full 
primitive forms, but the immediate source may be the Bhotian druk, and 
druk may he the Chinese luk with a Bhotian prefix d-rnk. Possibly: 
dr is an archaic intermediate form between the dental and the liquid*. 

VIL Mauyak s-kwi, a form of the unit preserved in 9. LepcHa kyoh! 
^sK=kyot of 9), a remarkable archaic form. 

The Bliotiaii and Lhopa dun, Serpa dyun, Changlo zum, I now consi¬ 
der native, for the reasons given elsewhere. Changdo has the ardimc 
form of 1 preserved in 5. Miyhu has nun, a form corresponding with 
tlie Lau nung 

VIII. Bhotian gyud, Sunwar yoh (? Mijhu ngun). 

IX. Both Chinese and Tibetan retain archaic forms, kyeu, kiu, gu &c. 
Bhotian, TakjKi and Horpa preserve the inanimate prefix, ^-gu, 
r-gu. In the south it is found in Garo ^A-ku, Bodo 5-ku, cA-ku, Singpho 
^s£-ku, Bhindu c/iw-ku, Xogaung i<z-ku, Tengsa tha-ku, Khari 
Kami ta-ko, Kami fa-kau, Milch, 5-goi, Karen khwi. The Lepcha 
ha kyot is an archaic Chinese form similar to the Bhot. gyud of 8. The 
Gyaini chyu is an instance of the change of the archaic guttural into ch*. 
which has taken place in the Chinese 1 and 10. 

X. Bhot. ^-chu;. Thochu ^a-du, Kami A^/.-su, Sakai su. The Kuki 
Sum-/c^i preserves the full archaic form. Tengsa has the liquid vaxiatito 
^fwj-iu [=tkeAog, ta-rn &c. in fi]. 

C. chum-wari Kumi, ro-/i-ru Nogaung (10 X 10), ta-loyen Toung-thu, 

2d, a forms. 

The a form is also preserved in several dialects, and is probably 
^eval with the u form. . , 

I. ra Horpa, a Thochu, ta Ka^ak. This was evidently a commoif 
Tibetan form at one period. In the south it is Yuma, Burman, Kareif 
%pd Toung-thu. From tho distribution of the a forms they appear to be 
of the same ago with the u forms. Comp. Tengsa M^-tu, 51og. ;^a-tang,^ 
Bgautuor ta'&c. The Burman wr. tach [=taug Nog.] preserves thtf* 

archaic guttural final. . t -i. - 

III. The Chinese form is sam, varied to sang, san, sa, ta. In Tibet it ly 
only found in Gyarung, /iiOt-sam, whence it has been transferred to the 
south, being the form of Myhu, Mikir, Garo, Bodo, the Naga groups 
(save Angami), Dophla, Ghanglo, Lepcha, Sunwar. It probably beiono-a; 
to the latest Gyarung current. In some of the Naga dialects the sibi¬ 
lant is hardened into z, r, l,~-zm Muthun, ram Kamsang, lem Tabluhg. 
Kasiahas lai. ^ 

VI, The a form is very 2 !afe, Thochu has Jcha^t&’-vc and JVlijJiii 
tliam, the Gyai‘img 3 form. 

VIL Chinese in Kwang-tung has tsat, Thochu 5-ta, 
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VIIL The same broad form is found in several of the southern sys¬ 
tems, representing 10. It appears to have been the old Irawadi form— 
Toung-thu, Khyeng, Naga, Singpho, Bodo, Newar—tsat, that, ant, ta &c. 
The Takpa ya, Mru yat, Kami and Kumi ya, are from an a variety of the 
archaic form preserved in the Bhotian gyud. 

IX. The a forms appear to be referable to the archaic amplifications 
of u. Thus the Dophla kayo appears to be a broader variety of the an¬ 
cient form preserved in the Lepcha kyot. The Kwang-tung kau is a simi¬ 
lar Chinese form, perhaps more archaic than kiu, kyeu &c. TheLan and 
Kumi kau are referable to it. 

The nang of the double Abor term ko-nang-Zr<?, ko-nang-c, is an archaic 
10 found in the Dophla rang 10, and corresponding with* the 1 of Horpa 
ra, and Lauiiung, ling &c. Tlie Taying ko-nyong 9 has the broad Lun 
vowel. 

Dhiraal has a similar double form ko-ha4o?e/7, and Taying has 

X. Chinese chap. The Horpa 5-ga, 5-ka, ‘ Garo 5-lvang,'’is a vocalised 
variety of a still more archaic form. The Lhopa cha of cha-tham has the 
Chinese form. INewar san-ho, Khyeng ha, Kami ha of ha sub. 

The Bhotian tham-Z^a appears to be an archaic form corresponding 
with the Chinese chap, Kuki sum. 

Dophla rang, Khan to-rnh, Bhindu mc-rha. (See I)* 

Kumi has liau, an amplified form corresponding with kau 9. 

C. gya-thara-5^t Bhot., gya Serpa, cha-the (io X 10) Nams., ya-kha 
Shiiidu," ta-ya Sak. 

Sunwar a-wai ka (1 X 1 for 10 X 10, ka 1 Sunwar, chi-wai 10 Murmi). 

rhya Horpa., lat-sa (10 + 1.0) Singpho, ra-sa Kuki, Zs-laat Khyeng, ta- 
ra Kami, Burman wr. (ta.ya sp.). 

Slender Forms. 

I. Chinese chit, chek, yit, it, ih, i’, i. Bhot. chig, Gyar. ti. These 
slender forms have made little progress in the south, and must have been 
received subsequent to the migration of the broad forms preserved in 
Manyakj Horpa and Thochu. 

III. The only slender forms are the Thochu, Manyak and Sak. 

VI. There are no slender forms. 

VII. The Chinese forms are generally slender. As an archaic broad 
form is found in 3, it may be enquired whether the Chinese 7 did not 
retain its fall form 6,1, until after the development of the slender form of 1 ? 

VIII. Garo chet, Muthun ci-chet, Khari M-chet, Burm. shy it, 
Kogaung te, I)eoria^7?//7«-che, Chong ^a-ti, Tengsa li^c-sep. These are 
all referable to the modern 10. 

IX. The modern Chinese kiu, kyeu, are not connected with the mo^ 
dern slender 1, 7 or 10, but with the archaic form of 1. They Tibeto- 
TJltraindian forms are all broad, 

X. The Chinese slender alii, ship, sip. &c. has been received into Gy- 
arung Manyak and Takpa. In the soutli it is found in conjunction with 
an ofder broad fonn, equivalent to one ten (20 being in many two ten, 30 

ten &c.). Bunnan she, Toung-thu tah-si (ta in 1), Sak si su (an 1), 
Namsang «-chi, (Mikir i*chi 1), Bingpho si, Bodo ji, Abor u-ying, Changlo 
se (also song), Lepcha fe^-ti (I ka-% Gyarung ^a-ti), Kaaia shi pon, Lim- 
bu thi bong, Murmi chi wai, Lau fara. sip, Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, 
Chep. gyib. 

C. Angami k-xe. - -- 
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II. A, ^ An archaic Chinese form is preserved in the Hok-kien n5 and 
Tie-chiu no. 

B. The next form evolved appears to have been Hang*, leung*, ni,— 
probably from an archaic form of no [e. g. ng“ok, nyok or niok, niafc^ 
niang, Kang]. Ni is the colloquial feanghai form, and appears to have 
been also the Kwan-liwa. 

C. The latest form has been ^evolved since !Kwan-hwa converted ni 
into rh, «in Gyami ar. 

Some of ithe segregatives used to indicate pairs were probably ancient 
vords for tivo. Kwang-taiig has tui and sheung, Ewan-hwa ,tu and 
shwang; Shanghai has song “taipairof shoes.” 

The oform is not found in the Himalaic province in 2, save’in the Ku-^ 
mi nhu, Sibsagor Miri ngo-ye and Singpho gutturalised nkhong, A cog¬ 
nate broad vaiiety is preserved in Thochu nga, Manyak na, Takpa and 
Bodo nai, and, less contracted, in the Burraan wr. nhach, nhaik (sp. nhit), 
Tengsa «~nat, Nogaung fl-na. The Bhotian iiyis, Gyarung nes, are 
slender varietie s formed from a similar archaic Tibetan form [nliak or 
nyak, ngak, ngik, nyik, ngit, ngis; nisj. The vChauglo ngik preserves 
an older stage. 

The sp. Bhotian nyi, Horpa nge, are not derivatives from the Kwan- 
hwa glossary, but local variations produced under the influence of the 
later Chinese phonology. The contraction of the Sifan broad forms is to 
be explained in the same way. 

In the south, the prevalent slender forms nhit, nyet, ngi, ni, ne &c. 
are not, in general, Tibetan importations, but local assimilations to the later 
Chino-Tibetan forms, induced by the modern phonology. (See p. 17). 

The Mijhu and Gai*o ning is refeiuble to nik. There is no examine in 
-the Himalaic province of the modern Kwan-hvva form. 

While the Chinese dialects use both the nasal and liquid (e. g. ni, Kang) 
forms as distinct words for 2, it is remarkable that only one of the known 
Himalaic vocabularies uses the liquid. It is found in one of the least mo¬ 
dernised of the Yuma dialects, Mru, in the form p-^ve, the vowel being 
that of the nasal form in Toung-tbu, Angami, Kliari, Dhimal, Lepcha, 
Limbu, Gyarung and Horpa. This is an archaic Chinese vowel—^leung 
Kwang-tung,—and as it is preserved in the 4 of Manyak, Bodo, Burman, 
An<»*ami, Tengsa and Sunwar and in the 8 of Kiraati, Murmi and Gu- 
rung, it was probably at an early period current as 2 in Tibet. The Kasia 
arisa cognate broad variety, of which the full form is preserved iu /^-rah 8. 
In 4 and 8 li and not ni is the common form. It is clear therefore that 
li, ri, re, were used for 2 iu the Tibetan system before it was earned 
south, and as the n form, now almost universal for 2, has archaic forms 
which could hardly have been derived from China subsequent to ii, it is 

E ’ ble that in Tibet also both forms were current at one period. The 
prelix indicates the great antiquity of tiie 1, r, form. It must have 
been disused in 2 before the original of the prevalent Southern systems 
was transported from Tibet. 

The Lau sang, song, Changlo chizig (ngik ching) appears, like nung 
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to be an archaic Chinese numeral. It is similar to some of the current 
Chinese words for ^ 

IV. The oldest forms appear to be the Horpa lha, Kiranti la, Ainang* 
dai, An garni da, deh, wdiich are probably examples of archaic Chi- 
riese forms early current with nha, or nia. The Chinese liang 2 is a 
similar form. Archaic forms are also preserved in those names for 5 
which prepose the word for 4—^lia, Takpa, dia, Dhinuil, rai Bongju, lei 
Mijhu (li in Abor.). See p. 19. The Takpa and Dhimallia, are evidently 
from liang. 

The ]va$sage to the sibilant was probably through the sonant forms j, 
z &c. In Ivwan-liwa the archaic sound ni becomes r and j (=zh). Thas 
change w'ould convert the nia into zha (ThochuV and the current Chinese 
sz, as are analogous foims, si, ti being probably later. The 1, r foims are 
probably older than the sibilants. Tlie iutercliange of ni and li is so easy 
and common that forms in liinust have early been current in China along 
with n forms. The current Hang, leung show that the n was commuted 
with 1 before the final consonant w^as lost. 

The Tibetan and Southern li, di, ri, le, deh &c. are of a later type than 
Iba, ra, hut older than the sibilant. As the Horpa lha adheres to the nor¬ 
mal iorm oi the Thochu zha, so the earlier form of the Bhotian zhyi, zhi 
is preserved in the Tak]m li, and the Gyarung di is referable to a similar 
form. It musthave prevailed in Tibet w'hen the numerals were carried south. 

y. The older Chinese ngo, go, ng are broadei* than the old forms of 2‘ 
no, n6, and similar to some archaic llimalaic ones,—ngo, nga. In Tibet 
these archaic forms are also current as 5,—ngo, nga, nha. 

* In the South nga (Bhotian, Manyak, Thochu) is the most common 
form. The o, ii vowel of Chinese and Gyarung is found in Khyeng ngau, 
Angami, Tengsa, h'ogaung ngu, Abor, Dophla and Sunwar ngo, Lepcha 
ngou. The slender vowel of Hor})a gwe and Takpa lia-nge is not found 
in' the south. 

VII. In Tibet the nasal form wdth the e vowel is found in the Horpa 
and Gyarung 7 as in 2. Both e and i are common in the South. 

The older broad form is found in Toung-thu nwot, Kumi fia-ru (as in 
^a-lu 4), Limbu nu-.s7t. 

The a form occurs in Muthun a-nath, Abor ^(?-nang-e, Dophla 
Chepang cha-m-zlio. 

YIII. The Thochu ra of li-Tt-xa-re, Gyarung or of or-yet, and Horpa 
rhi of rhi-ee are examples of the three forms which the root has acquired 
in the liquid variety. The Bhotian brof 2^-gyud appears to be merely a 
double prefix to gynd as in 7^«gya 100 where the guttural can only be 
the unit, (comp, r-liya 100 Horpa, par-ye 100 Gyanmg). When this 
form of 8 was produced, the 1, r form of 8 must have been current in Tibet, 
or at least iu the dialect wliich originated such a form. The Manyak zi 
(in 40 zyi) appears to be a sibilant form of an older ri or H similar to the 
Horpa rhi. in tlie Boutli the oldest group preserves some full forms 
Mru ri yat, Kuki li-et, rik-t, 8hindu cfta-ri-a. Similar forms without 
the 10 or its remnant occur in Kiranti re-ya, Murmi, Gurungjy-re (=p-re 
2 of Mru). 


* Possibly it is from Hong. In the decaying Chinese phonology ni, 
passes into z ondj. Thus the [Shanghai colloquial niun man isreadzuDx 
and in Kwang-tung has become jin j niohj^^i'A is zoH aiidjuh. 
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The only broad forms similar to Thochu are jp-ra-p Chepan^, p-rah. 
Easia. 

The only nasal forms are those of Abor and Mikir. 

RESULTS. (L). The archaic broad form ngo, no &c. is current in 2, and’ 
5 of Chinese and several of the Tibeto-Ulrraindian dialects, but in most 
cases with the a vowel, and in several with a final consonant, k, t, s, ng*.. 
From its great persistency in 5 throughout the Chino-Himalaic province, 
it appears that it was a current form of 2 when 5, by throwing off the- 
woru for 3, acquired the character of a distinct root, and was thus exempt¬ 
ed from participation in the later changes which 3 suffered. 

(2). Liquid forms of 2, both broad and slender, appear to have early 
been evolved, and to have been cuirent along with nasal ones. The use 
of two or more names for 2 is common to the Chino-Himalaic with other 
numeral systems. The Chinese liang, leung 2 is an ancient'form. It 
was probably the most common name in the dialect that first gave the 
numerals to Tibet, for it appears to be the parent of lia, ii, la, lu, rf, 
ra, ru &c., the form of 2 which must have been current when the exist¬ 
ing Tibeto-Ultraindian 4, 8 and 40 were produced. The Cliinese, like 
the Himalaic, sibilant 4 appears to be referable to this form. 

The Chinese form of 4 then current must have been liang, leung, 
(? liang-liang &:c.) or a similar form which afterwards became sibilant, 
and acquired the character of an independent root. 

( 3 ). The current Himalaic slender nasal forms of 2 are local varia¬ 
tions of tlie ai-chaic broad nasal form. The ancient ra, li cannot be de¬ 
rived from iji, the most modern form of ngak or nyak. The relation of 
the Himalaic in to Ha, li, lu &c. appears to be similar to that of the 
Shanghai ni to Jiang. Both have been derived through different chan¬ 
nels from a iniinar}'' naso-guttural root ngok, nyok &c.^ In the Hima¬ 
laic province the 1, r, numeral appears to have fallen into disuse in 2 in 
nearly all the dialects, the current 2 being in general the nasal. The 1, r 
form bus lost its binary character, and in most of the dialects has concreted 
with the archaic labial prefix. The occurrence of the later prevalent 2, 
and not of the earlier ;?-li &c., in 7 may arise from 7 having been 0, 1 
while li w^as used in 2, as in Chinese, Horpa, Manyak &c. That the 
quinary 7 was not formed till &c. was disused for 2, appears from its 
not only taking* the later current form of 2 but the later prefix. 


To complete this review of the elements that enter into a comparison 
ef tlie Himalaic numerals and throw light on the history of their diffu¬ 
sion, it is necessary to advert to the various forms of the prefixes and 
postfixes. These are simply the archaic definitives of the formation used 
possessively or qualitively, as in the numeral systems of other formations 
that retam'a possessive servile. 

The labial (animate, masculine, fem.) is well distinguished. The others 
present some difiiculty. The most important is the guttural, inanimate 
in the Tibetan system. As an archaic prefixed dcf. it has the variations 
g k ; d, t; z, s, h ; r, 1, n. 

In the secular progress of glossarial mutafion, the definitives liaye 
acquired various specific functions, and different forms are now in 
many cases equivalent to distinct roots. ^ The dialectic variations are also 
considerable. From the cummutatiou of .uH the consonauts save the 
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labial, it is hardly possible to ascertain the number and forms of the 
primary Himalaic definitives. The history of the labial is clear. It still 
retains its primitive and earlier secondary applications, human, male and 
female, animate &c. Its transfer to inanimate objects was probably 
primordial, because in primitive science all thing’s are living and sexual. 
The guttural was probably also animate and sexual, as in Chinese. In 
Anam it is fern, and inanimate, and in Bhotiau inanimate^ How far the 
other definitives are merely phonetic variations ot the guttund, and how 
far they are primitively distinct, it is difficult, if not impossibie, to deter*- 
mine with complete accuracy. In many cases they are clearly referable 
to it. But the prevalence of the liquid la, ra, na, lu, ru, 'im ^c. 
as an animate, a masculine, and, to less extent, -as a fem. root, in the 
Chino-Himalaic vocaljmlaries, makes it possiliie that the liquid def, is re¬ 
ferable to it‘in some ►eases, ami notto kthrcmgh t,. d. In many of the 
names for man and the lower animals it is^arsex definitive or quaHtive.; 
and as the labial in alHts foims wa&»QaBsl-y ttransferred to inanimate ob- 
.jects, it is probable that the liquid was so-also. ‘The sibilant appears to 
have been a very ancient,‘as it is-one ofthemost extensively diffiised, hu¬ 
man and -sexual—generally feminine—forms of the definitive, and as it 
‘Occurs with its primitive substantive meaning in the ‘Chino-Himalaic vo¬ 
cabularies, it may have nearly been applied to inanimate olnects. The- 
^asy interchange of t, th with s, h, and 'of 1, r with z, s, u-enders the his¬ 
tory of the-sibilaiit as a'distinct prefix very junceitain. But as the pas¬ 
sage of the g, k, d, t into the th, t, s, z and h prefix is free from doubt, 
fand the sibilant is not'Common as a-substantive sexual root, ft may be 
concluded 'that, an general, the sibilant prefix of the Himalaic glossaries 'm 
a secondary form derived from the guttural through the dental or the 
>liquid. The common series of mutations are g, k, kh; d, t, th; z, s, 
h, j, ch, y; n, I, r, z, s:;—1, or r, y. 

It is probable that in the earliest stage of the definitives the labial was 
applied to animate and t;he guttural with to variations to inanimate ob¬ 
jects. In that stage the numeral and the qualitive probably took the def. 
of the substantive as in Zirabian. But before even the oldest prefixes 
now extant in the glossaries concreted with the roots, they had either 
•acquired an absolute use, or life and.-sex were-attributed to-inanimate 
'Objects. 

After the preposed definitives became prefixes, they tended to merge 
in the root; but definitives being still eurrent^as separate [particles, they 
were used with words which had concreted prefixes. In different-dialects 
•the common prefixes, or their forms and applications, varied. Thus while- 
one used the labial chiefly or wholly, another used the guttural or one of 
■-its forms. The same dialect varied in different eras in this respect. A 
-further source of diversity and irregularity in the prefixes >of each dia¬ 
lect has been the mutual action of the dialects. Thus when one which 
affected the labial prefix came under the influence of another which used 
the guttural, and adopted it, some %y6fds might have the old and some the 
■new prefix; but the old would, in general, either be disused or concrete 
with the root. Thus M-ii would become J-ri, and then 7^«-b-ri. In the 
same way the archaic k, t, s, 1, r prefix might merge in tlie root, or be 
retained as a prefix, while the later cun’ent definitive labial or guttural 
■was superadded;—rfti-ru or d-ru would become ka d-ru,—fi-ni, 

-aior 5-ni,‘WOuldbecoiu©ka5~iii,ma.s-m&c. lusomecasestheconcretedpre* 
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fixed consonant appears to "be the terminal and not the initial of the defini¬ 
tive, definitives aometinaes having* final in, or r, n, ng*. Tims the Thoohu r 
of r-md name may be from tar^-md, Gyarung* having ^7r-raillg. The Bho* 
tian r-na ear may be from t^r-na, Gysirung* having tir-ne. But the final 
r &c. may itself be the remnant of ra, ro &c. as Mr. Hodgson believes. 
While in one dialect an archaic prefix has thus concreted with the root 
mon syllable, in another the full form is retained. This has been abundant¬ 
ly illustrated in the course of the miscellaneous glossarial comparisons. 
I shall only adduce one or two instances here. The 1, r root for Ifone has 
the labial pref. in some of the archaic Irawadi dialects (Manipurian, Sak), 
andka, kn, g, ta,te, sa, thu, so, in the majority of the Southern dialects. In 
the Gurung ww-g-ri the guttural prefi is concreted and the nasal super- 
added, unless nu be a later Bhotian form of the root (rii). Garo has i^-ring-, 
Jili Mam-rang, Marin g Sec, In the Gyarung road, t is the 
current secondary form of the guttural preserved in the Thochu In 
the Gyarung Mn, li is the root and an elder form of the dental 

prefibs, of which the archaic guttural fbnn is jnesen^ed in the Horpa 
Manyak ^r-ra. The Tliochu gives the pure root with the labial 
postL So ^ha-dfi^ star^ Thochu, is archaic; g^m Manyak, an archaic 
concreted form j s^g-re Horpa, a slender v^irietV of the same archaic form 
with a superadded prefix, in its turn concreted ."The Gyarung tsi-^ni gives 
this later pref. in a full form. The Bhotian d-ro- o hot is preserved in a 
more archaic form in the Tak pa Gyiwumg, in ^a-5-man 

superadds its current pref. to an archaic concreted form of the same pretl 
similar to thed^~of the Manyak de;-mL Bhotian has the Gyarung form 
with its current qualitive postfix 5-imn-&^. Thochu has the pure root, 
min. In the south the archaic fonn of dc~mi, 5-min, 5-man is preserved j 
Bodo ^tf-mang, Tengsa ^a-man. The Khari iftf-nhing (forming), Auga- 
mi ^5-^me, connect the dental Manyak form of the prefix with the guttural. 
The archaic labial is also found in the south, jL?«j!?-Tnan Garo. Tile names 
of. animals afford several examples of the concretion of archaic prefixes 
and the adoption of new ones, e. g. Monkey sJie-jhri Gyarung, s-p-xc-hu 
Bhot. (both the primary and secondary prefixes concreted); Snake m-vvX 
Takpa, 5-&-rul Bhot., hka-b-xi Gyar.; Ant &a-ra Manyak, tu-hh-xa Tho¬ 
chu, 5-M-ro Horpa; Crow waAo Tengsa, <i-lok Lepcha, Bhot. 

^«-J-rok Gyar., ha^tha-xak Khoibu, ^a-luk Serpa &c. 


The roots having now been identified in tlieir various forms, and the rela¬ 
tive antiquity of these forms so far ascertained, the numerals are found to 
refiect some historical light. 

The oldest units were the labial and the guttural. The former w<is 
disused in China before any form of the numeral system spread into Ti¬ 
bet ; but its retention in the Cbine.se 8 and 100 shows that it was current 
when the full denary numeration was attained. The guttural was proba¬ 
bly current from the first along with the labial as a definitive and unit. 
(Sec. 3). At all events it. early became the principal unit. It ap¬ 
pears to have been the only one current in the Chinese dialect that first 
gave the numerals to the Tibetan tribes, and even in the existing* Chinese 
system the unit in 1, 3, 6, *7, 9 and 10, is the guttural root under different 
forms. When the system was first carried into Tibet the pure guttural 
was cun*ent as 1 in "China. It is now only preserved, contracted, in 9; 
but some full forms remain in the Himalaic province, not only in 9 but in 
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1 and other numerak. These Himalaic names are a distinct proof of the 
archaic prevalence of the guttural unit in China, and of the Chinese sys¬ 
tem having been carried to Tibet before the era when dental, sibilant and 
licjuid forms replaced the guttural.* 

This ))urely phonetic change .produced the existing Chinese system, in 
its oldest form. It is bused on two ty^ucal forms of the modified unit, 
(Ist) chyuk, cliuk, chut, dak, chak, dak &o., whence chhnt, tsat &c. 7 , chek, 
chit &c. 1 , and luk, lak &:c. 6 ; ( 2 d) chum, chup, chap &c. whence chap, 
sip &c. 10 , sam, san, sa 3. The history of the changes in Chinese pho¬ 
nology, has made a great advance in the hands of Mr. Edkins, but the full 
elucidation of the development of the numeral system must await further pro¬ 
gress. The final consonant has same dependence on the vowel, and especial¬ 
ly on the tone. IVfe" w---rd= hi -k have the labial vowels u, o (Ed¬ 

wins’ Grammar of ■': i-u.!! ■!: ; p. v,*. 60), An examination of the phonetic 
characters shows that au, a, e, li, prefer -k, w'hile ai, ui, e, i prefiu' ~t; 
ui also taking -p (EdkinI on Ancient Chinese Pronunciation, Tr. China 
Branch R. As. Soc. Part IV p. 52). Tlie vowel also influences the 
initial consonant. Thus in Shanghai k has a tendency to be pronounced 
before! like t, dy or dj.The regular final consonants taken bywords in the 
long tones are -ng, -n, -m. The short or abrupt tone does not admit of 
these, but takes the corresponding finals -k (or g), -t and ~p. The 
passage of -m into -n and -ng, and of -n and -ng into -t and -k, conse¬ 
quent on gradual changes in the vowel or its tone, would explain the exis¬ 
tence of the same word in different ages or dialects in such forms as kam, 
leap, kan, kang, knt, kak, kag. The changes in the initial consonant may* 
have some influence on the vowel and final. In compounds the different 
words exercise an influence on each other, and the Chinese numerals above 
2 were originally all compounds. In these compounds the- same unit and 
dual occupied different positions with relation to each other. Thus in 1 the 
unit stood by itself; in 3 it followed the dual; in 5, it had the dual both 
before and behind it; as the final element in 6 it followed it 5 in 7 it 
followed itself. As the last element in these compounds distinguished 
the number from the one immediately preceding, it would most readily 
yield to phonetic influences inducing a change of form j and when thus 
changed, it would be considered as the distinctive element, even before 
the preceding numeral ceased to be repeated. The Milchanang sum 3 , sc¬ 
rum 13, tuk 6 , so-rukh 16, may be examples of an euphonic change of the 
initial from 3 tot underthe influence ofthe consonant of a preceding element. 
Such changes are common in all hamonic formations; and Mr. Edkins 
has shewn that Chinese is much more plastic in its sounds than has hi¬ 
therto Iwen supposed. The investigation of this subject must be the 
work of a Chinese scholar, and in a more advanced stage of the science of 
Chinese phonology. 

The direct change from the labial to the guttural final is well illustrated 
by many of the Himalaic glossaries. Numerous current roots have had 


* I do not overlook the possibility of the system having originated 
in Tibet and been thence transferred to China, The full discussion of 
the primary relations of the Chino-Himalaic tribes and dialects demands 
a section by itself. The community of the numeral roots in their older 
forms was pi'obably as ancient as that of the pronouns. But the deve¬ 
loped system appears to me to bo Chiuose. 
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both forms from remote periods, but the most archaic, as we have found 
in many instances, is the labial. Thus the oldest forms of the liquid root 
for lohite, air &;c.-are lum, lorn, rom, dum, dom &c., whence lung, lug, 
lang, lak, rhot, lut &c. For water^ river &c. the forms nam, nak, rang, 
rak, rik, rit, ri &c.; for mountain lum, (Knsia) ram, nom, lung, dung, 
rong, nong, rok&c.; for hand lap, lak, dak, chak, yak, let &c.; for hoat 
tup, dok, dong &c.; for iron shom, sung, chur, chak, chat &:c.—are 
all current. Archaic labial forms of the common Himalaic roots are 
most conmion in the older ISoutliern vocahulnries—the Mon-Anam. In 
one of the later, the circumstance of its having been reduced to 'writing, 
enables us to trace the recent progress from labial to guttural finals. In 
Burman tup fat of the era 'when the alphabet was acquired, is now pro¬ 
nounced tok; nhup vumth is now nhok; a-rnp c\i\io n(]ly is now a-yok 
sho. The change of m to n, and that of k to t, are also common. 

The two types of the unit may have been contemporaneous in the 
same Chinese dialect from a very remote period, and even in the guttural 
era. The present system may have resulted from gradual changes in 
the same dialect—the different forma of the unit in higher numbers, to 
some extent representing the forms used as 1 in different ages, A 
very alight change, in the tone, vow'el, final or initial, would suffice, in 
a monosyliabic and richly vocalised language, to raise the unit in a 
higher number to the rank of a distinct vocable, and enable it to dis¬ 
pense with tlie other member of the compound. The current 1 being 
used as an article, and much more frequently than higher numbers, 
would be more liable to phonetic changes ; and the units of higher num¬ 
bers, when their genealogy was lost, would not share in these changes. 
But it is more probable that the agency of more than one dialect is to 
be recognised in the different Chinese forms of the unit, as it so clearly is 
in the Himalaic province. 

The archaic existence of the guttural, root with both dental and 
labial finals is rendered probable by comparing the Bhotian forms for 
10 in 8, g3’’ttd, gyet, gye, keu, khya &c., with the 10 of Mijhu kyep, gyep 
(in 80), Chepang gyib, Kiianti kip, Lepcha tip (in 11, 12 &c.), Limbu 
gip (in 100), Mikir kep,—these labial forms with the Chinese and Lau 
sip, chap &c. 10;—^the Tenaserim tsit, 8, 10 and the com. Lau chit, chet 7, 
with sip 10 ;—and finally the current Chinese chit, click, cha’ &:c. 1, 
ch'hit, ch'het, tsat, sit &c. 7, with ship, sip, chap &c. 10, and sam 3. The 
Mon-Anam double form lag, lak, lat and dap,—dam, lam, rom, nam,—also 
shows that both finals* wore current at a very remote period. The ~ng, 
-n, -1, final is less common than -m and -t, ~k, and in some cases it may 
be derived from -k. But there are instances in which it is certainly 
a variation of archaic -m forms, and it may often have been the imme¬ 
diate parent of those in -t, -k. Eor example the unit of the Bhotian 7, 
dun, further modified in the Changlo thur 1, is from an archaic dum, 
zum, preserved in the Changlo zum 7. In 3, sum, sam, changes to song, 
sang, son ; in 10 it has the forms sum, song, tham, san; in 0 dong, rong, 
luk. The liquid form has the variations ram, rang, mk. The archaic k 
form with final is very rarej but the form kun, gun. ken &c. is 
widely preserved in 1, 0, 0,10, 20 and 100. Mijhu has a variation in 
in which the initial k or gis also nasalised ; and the Bhotian gyud 
8 may be from a similar form. 

As the kbiui lurin is not now found in 1 of Chinese or any of the Himalaic 
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systems, it probably preceded the other form as the principal current 1 , 
In Chinese it became iixed in 3, 10 and 1000, when the cuiTrent 1 
qhang'ed to dtik, tnk, chyuk, &c, or it was received from another dialect. 

Of the later current Chinese forms, luk, lak 6—^referable immediately 
to duk, chuk—is older than the current 1 and 7, and it probably therefore 
lost its identity as the unit, and became fixed in 6, before chat ia, became 
the current 1. 

^ Of all the higher numbers 7 must have been the last to become a 
simple concrete numeral. It must have remained a compound, 0, 1, 
after the names of all the other numbers above 2 had become independent 
of the current unit 

As the initial consonant is the most essential patt of a root, the princi¬ 
pal phases of the unit may be distinguislied with reference to it, 
ry and secondary ^—the former embracing both the older g-m, k-m, k-p 
forms, and the later k~k, k-t, g-d forms,—and the latter embracing both 
the older d~m, t-m, s-in, s-p, ch-p, 1-m, r-m forms, and the later d-k, 
t~k, s-t forms. Each of these types has a series of variations, many of 
them marking progressive changes, e. g. the substitution of i, e, vowels 
for a, 0, u, and the" loss of the final consonant. Applying these distinc¬ 
tions to Chinese, we have found that it retains no full primary forms 
of the unit, hut possesses a contracted one in 9; that 3 and 10 are 
older secondary forms ; that 1 and 7 are later secondary forms j and that 
fi is a later secondary form of a distinct type. 


The history of the numerals in the Ilimalaic province is in some res* 
pects clear, liut in others obscure. 

The variations of the unit are numerous. The primary khum, klmp, 
has taken the variations khung, khun, and is also preserved in slender 
forms kep, kip. The initial has varied to s, z, h, th, t, d, 1, n, r; and 
these variations have occurred independently in different eras and in dii- 
fefence groups. Tlie vowel has varied as much as tlie consonant. The 
final in -k, ~t, whether a derivative from -ng, -n, or immediately from 
-m, has also varied in its turn to -s &c. A reference to the following 
table of typical variations will render the sequel more clear. 


ghum, ghun 

khum, khung, khun. 

sum, sung, sun, 

hum, hung, hun. 

thum, thung, thun. 

turn, tting, tun. 

dum, dung, dun, 

luin, luiigj liin. 

num, nung, nun, 

rum, rung, -run. 


The direct interchange of r, 1 with s, h, also occurs; and the aspiration of r 
in some rare cases transforms it into the normal g. 

The older primary form of the uuitmust have been current in 1,6 &c.— 
as it still is in 9—when the Chinese system was first earned to Tibet and 
thence to the South. In Tibet it is retained in the Manyak s-kwi 7; in the 
Horpa 5-ga, 5-ka 10 : and a form ge, corresponding with the Soutnern 
ken, klie of Dopbla &c, is current as 1 in Gyarung, along with the 
modern ti, Mr. Hodgson giving rir-mi ter-ge, man owe, as a ibnn in use* 
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Mru has ganm in tsum-gaum 30, the vowel agreeing with that of 9, kau 
Kami, Lau &c. In a slender form it is retained in the 10 of Mikir kep 
Kiranti kip, Mijhu kyep : gyep in 30), Chej)aiig gyib, and Khyeng gip, (in 
30,40, 50). Jn later primary forms it is currentTn lofTayiiigken, khing- 
and ill 6 of Abor,^hanglo, Newar and Karen, knng, khung, ghu, khn’ 
ken, ke, «-k. Of this ancient phase of the Chinese system the" Manyak 
7, »?-kwi; the Bhotian and Mij.hu 8, gyud, ngun; the Horpa, Dophla, 
Garo and Murmi 10, g*a, ka, kang, kun ; and the common Chino-Himalaic 
9 are remnants. The n form occurs in the 9 of Newar, gun, and of Tay- 
ing, kon-yong. • 

TweiiUf —like 10, 100, 1000—appears in many dialects to have been a 
substantive number, equivalent to one score, or score one. Similar forms 
of the guttural unit are preserved in it, the substantive word being lost as 
in 10,100 &;c., and the unit having itself acquired the meaning score. 
Siugpho khun r=kun 10 Murmi, gun in 9 anil 100 New.], Cachari Bodo 
w-^/-khon, Sak hun [=kun], Shindu w^-ku, Angami w^^-ku, Khaii 

m^^-khi; Changlo khai thur (thur 1), Bodo cho-kai ba, 20, khe-iiga 100 
{scores 5), Lhopa khe chik (chik 1), Lepcba kha-ka-t (ka-t 1) 20, kha 
phd-ngon 100 {scores 5), Gurung ku-ti. With final r or 1 for n it occur? 
m Khyeng kur, Mnnipuri kul, Mikir wy-kol, ?:;?^-koj, Arunir no kai 
(in 100 hai), Murmi 6o-kai (in 100 ho-kol uga, scores 5), Sunwarkhal-ka. 
In the Kami ku suh 20 (hasuh 10), both ku and sub appear to have the 
power of 10 like the two elements in the Garo chi-i'-kang. 

Nicobari, one of the oldest dialects of the mixed Yuma-Manipuri and 
Mon-Anam group, has hing, eng in 1, gian, keni for 10 in 30, 40 &:c. 
Theas[>irate form corresponds with the common Nicobari prefix, which, ia- 
the Barak group (Kasia, Mikir, Bodo, Namsang, Singpho &c.), is seen to 
be a derivative from the guttural (kin, gin ==hin, sin), Nicobari haa 
also an archaic form in 7,7^/^-kiat, corresponding with the Lopcha /ca-kyok 

7, A;a-kyot 9. The Lepcha forms would alone show that the ancient foim 
of the Tibetan unit had not become confined to 9 when the system spread 
South; and the distribution of all the similar forms establishes the guttural 
as the current unit of the Abor-Yuma or oldest Tibetan migration. As 
the extant forms are nearly all of the later type, khung, khun, kyok, 
kyot, &c., we cannot infer from them alone, that the oldei" form in k-m 
Or k-p was that of the first Tibetan migration. But as they are associated 
with k-p forms in a few dialects it becomes probable that the later forms 
are local or southern variations of the older; or that both -m or -p and 
-ng, -n forms were possessed by the dialects of the first migration. 

The passage of the guttural into aspirate and sibilant forms—either 
directly or through the dental—throws further light on the distribution of 
the oldest Tibetan forms of the definitive and unit. There are remimufa 
of a sibilant unit with final m and ng in 1, 10, 20, and 100 as well as in 

8, and these appear to associate themselves with the forms in khung, 
thing, hing &c., both having a common point of departure in a tvjncat 
khum, kham, Bhotian has tham in 10 and 100, and Mijhu lias the same 
^orm with a unit power in its exceptional ^^-tham 6. Traces of aa 
s-m form are found in the Yuma group. In 10 Kuki has the full foj m 
gum, som, Kyau chuom, and Car-Nicobarsum. Prom the Kami ha suh 
{har=zhi the prefix in 1), it is probable that the Khyeng and Mm ha are 
ajiso from ha su or ha sum. 8ak preserves the same form in 1 as in 10, 
and cpnjoiued with a Bravho-Mou 1, su wa-r. This iorm associatca 
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itself phonetically with tu, du, of Tengsa, Karen, &c., and with the sum, 
Bu, shi, si, of the Tibetan 3. In the southern Gang*etic hand, Changlo 
preserves a sibilant fonn in 13, song, corresponding with the Nipal and 
Bunnan song, thong 3; and its thur 1, is a similar variety; while in the unit 
of 7, zum, the full Yuma form of 10 is preserved. Thus its thur 1, zmn 
7, song 10, and khung 6, are all referable to the same type. The Bho- 
tian dun 7 is a link between the Changlo thur and zum. The Changlo se 
of 10 may be a late form of khe preserved in khe~nga 100. 

In 100 Kumi has chum wa~n, chun-wai~re, the same compound as 
the Sak su wa~r 1. 

In the Tengsa me sung ^-nat 40, and ??z<^~sung pA?/-~nga 100, sung ie 
used as score^ and corresponds with the common use of the guttural 
unit, khun, kha, ku, khi &c. with that power. Sak, as we have seen, has 
hun score. The guttural passes in the Angami—Tengsa group into the 
sibilant, ma-ku Moz. Ang., mci-tsu Nag., w^-khi Khari, mrt-chi Tengsa. 
Lau has sau ee&re (sau nung, score Laos), a form corresponding with 
tsau 10 Mon, hau 10 Kami, kau 9 Chinese, Lau, Kami, gaum 10 Mru. 

The Anam 6 sau may retain a similar unit, but it strongly resemblee 
the Khyeng sauk (= 5a-uk, or-ruk.) 

Some of the Tibetan forms may also be referable to an archaic tham. 
Bum, chom &c. The Manyak cha for 10 in na>-cha-&i 20, (che is the 
current lU), ta 1, with theThochu ta in 6 and 7, a in 1, are probably 
modem forms of chain, tarn. Mijhu has tliefull form in 6 tham. The 
preservation of ta in 6, while most of the current Himalaic forms are 
from the Chinese luk or its earlier form duk, is consistent with this 
reference of it to the oldest Tibetan system. The Bhotian chuh, chu of 
10, tong 1000, the Horpa chho of 6, su of 13, the Thochu so for 10 in 20, 
30 &,c. {changing to a/?r-shi in 100, which is the current form in 3 ^-shi), 
the Manyak si of 3, zi in 8, and chi in 10, appear, from the connection 
of the forms in 3 with those in other numbers, to be remnants of tlie era 
when the unit had the form sum ; and to be of equal antiquity with eba, 
ta &c., which are referable to tham, cham. The Homa chho 6, like th« 
Thocliu ta, must be older than the reception of the Chinese system in 
which duk, luk &c. was the current unit. 

As zum, sum, song, dum, dun, tarn &c. was an archaic Tibetan and 
Southern form of the unit, and is largely preserved in 10 and other num¬ 
bers in full and contracted forms, it is probable that many of the south¬ 
ern forms for 1 similar to the latter are also contractions of the -m form. 
The Sak su of 1 and 10, which has been referred to sum preserved in 
the Kuki 10, associates itself with the Karen ka du, ka tu, ka ta, the 
Tengsa kha-txx, Nog. Ma--tang, and the com. contracted Yuma-Nipal 
kka-t, ha-t &c. Both dum, turn and tarn, appear, from these forms, to 
have been current in the same groups. The Lepcha ka-tl, ha^ti in 10, 
has a full archaic form in It, 12 &c. Asa-tip 11 (from 1, 10), 

nye~tip 12 (2,10), while the adjacent Kiranti has the primary form kip, 
"For 3 the forms sum and sam appear to have both been current m 
the South from an early period. Sura, Bhotian, is the most common. 

It was the prevalent Tibetan form also,—the Horpa su, Thochu shi and 
Manyak si, being referable to it. On the other hand the Chinese and 
Gyarung sam, has 80 well defined a range in the South, that it cannot 
be considered as being everywhere a mere local variation of sum. Th# 
Chinese sap 10 and the Bhbtiaa thuxn, tarn of 10 and 100 (gya-tham- 
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ha 10 X 10), with the contracted ta of Thochu and Manyak (1, 6, 7) 
cha, za, of Manyak for 10 in 20, 30 &c., show that this was a distinct and 
aroliaically diifused Chinese form. From the vowel it appears to have 
been the older form of the Chinese chak 1 and tsat 7. In the South 
it is found in the Tengsa group «-sam, and in the two JN^ipal dialects 
which, in numerals as in the general glossary, have a large Teng-sa 
element—Lepcha and Sunwar; with the Tengsa form in Muthuu and 
Joboka ^-zam; in Mikir, Caro, Bodo, Changlo and Do})hla in the forms ka- 
tham, ^i~tham, tham, sam, am; in Mijliu /♦vz-cham ; and, lastly, in 5 of 
some Mon-x4nam dialects, jt?^?-san Mon, san Kasia, ha Lau, chang Ka, and 
in the Mijhu 6 /«:a-tham (the Mikir 3). In the 8 of Mon and Anain—which 
I formerly considered quinary, but which, from the analogy of the 
Chinese, Tibetan and Gangetic systems, is ])robably denary—a similar 
form occurs, Mon /('rt-cham, /<'<3;-san, Anam tani. As 10, the form is 
V'ery rare. Goplila has chang in rang-chang 100 (10 X 10). Newar has 
san-ho 10, sang-san-ho 20, gun san-ho 100 (gun is the unit in 9 ofiSTewar, 
10 of Murmi, kim). A com. East Gangetic 1, 8,10, and is refer¬ 
able to this form. The Mon-Anam liquid 1 is a variation of‘ tarn, dam &c. 

The normal a form of the South appears to be /m-chani, /Va-tham, 
/.■ri-sain (whence a-sain, a-zam), and this is Chinese in the Gyarung 
form //tt-sam. 

It is probable therefore that both this form and the more prevalent 
sum were received from Tibet. 

From the distribution of the guttural and sibilant forms in ~m and -n, 
it appears that the former early passed into the latter, and that both 
were current as the unit in the older Tibetan as in the older Cliinese 
dialects,—sum, song, sam, sang &c. 3, being luit aspirate forms of khiim, 
khang, kham, khang &c.; and sap, sip, sang 10, of kap, kip, kang &c. 

The third variety—^the liquid—^was also current as the unit in the 
oldest southern system, and with the ai’chaic ~iu final, passing into ~ng, 
-I), -g, -k, -t. 

In the Mon-*Anam family Kambojan preserves an intermediate 
dental form in 10 dap [=tip, kip Lepcha, Kimnti &c., tap, sap, 
sip Chinese]. For 100 a similar form is current in Ka dam, while the 
liquid is found in Anam ^-ram, Mon Worn, ^.^-lun and l‘aying 7?i«-luin. 
Some of the Yuma-Gangetic ~a, -u forms may be contractions of the 
-m form, e. g. Burman The Lau and Kambojan roi, roa, may he 

contractions of the Mon form lorn, but similar forms are also preserved 
in the lower numbers of other dialects. ^ The full form is preserved in 
6 »-ram Kambojan, Chong, nam Anam, i. e. 3 for 3, 2. The antiqnity 
of this form of 5 appears from its retaining one of the elements in the 
archaic and obsolete Chino-Himalaic compound kham-nga, dam-nga, 
tham-no^, sam-nga &c., while Chinese, and, after it, all the Tibeto-Burman 
dialects^retain the other, nga, ngo, The Mon-Anam name is thus referable 
to a period when the word for 3 was still used in China along with tluit 
for 2, while the Tibetan is referable to a ])eriod when the Chinese bad 
dropt the word for 2. Mon has the sibilanty?^i-san, pce-sun, and Chong has 
chanir, forms of the unit similar to the common llimalaic S and to the 9 of 
Cliong sar, Anam and Ka chin, Mon chit. For H Anam has tarn, an older 
form tham ram, and similar to the Ka dam of 100, Kambojan dap of 10. The 
Suvaiu tamu-Ji may be an Anam acquisition. Uemnants of the Mon Anam 
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liquid form of the dental Anam occur in the Nog-aung* and Khari 

50, which is the Anam 5. The Kamsang van-ram and the Mu- 
iung* and Tablung* lem3, maybe similar remnants, and not modifications 
of the Mutliun and Tengsa «-sam, «“Zam. Chepaiig- appears to have a 
vestige of the Mon-Anam system in its 8p-Ya]^-zhOj which I formerly 
considered to be 2 (for 3, 10). 

The only examples of the liquid form m 1 are the Lau nung—in Ahom 
ling—Mru loung [=rlong* 10 Taying], Play Karen lay, Maplu na, and 
Miri a-te-To 10 Angami]. The Murmi /;A-rik and Gurung ^-ri, 

foimierly referred immediately to the Bhotian ,^-chik, are of uncertain age. 

Fonris less clearly referable to tliat with final m are common in higher 
numbers. The Tengsa tke-ln and Nog. f< 2 -ru 10 is a contracted form, re¬ 
taining the Him. pref. For 10 Angami has ku-ro, ku-r, ke-ro, ke-r^ 
Mikir k-m (in 11,12, J3), Kamsang ruak (in 20, 30 &c.), Arung ke-ron 
(comp, she-rak 6). The Tengsa group has an a form in Khari ^a-rah, 
and the same form is found in Manipuri ta raand Shindn w-rha. The 
Abor group has lag for 10 in the Dophla Sjo-lag nag (10,2), rang in the 
Jlophia 10, nang in the Ahqr 9 ko nang-^o (1, 10), ling for 10 in 20 of 
one dialect ir-ling-^o, ying in the others in 20 and in 10. Taying has long, 
lo ill 10 (ha-long), and yong* in 9 (kon-yong). The Mijliu nun 7 (6, 1) 
is a similar form of the unit. Garo has rung for score in 20 and 100 (rung 
l«?-ng’a, scores 5) a form similar to the Mon 6 ka-vnng. The irr. Bur- 
man rhach 8 appears to corresjiond with tlie Dophla lag. Botli 
are probably from rang, ram. The same form of the unit occurs in 100 
of Karen kaya, Singpbo lat-sa, (10X10), Kuki ra-sa //-lat, Biirman, 
Kami ta-va, Angami /c-re, Kogaung ro-k-ru (10 X 10), Khari ru-k- 
^ah,—corresponding with the Lau roi, hoi, Kambojan roa, roe, Anam 
ram. For 1000 Angami lias //-ra kc-r (100,10). 

Lhopa has jt?/<!e-dani for 10 in 30, kbe jt)A^-dani (score, ten), and^A^r- 
dang in 50, khejo^e-dangsun {score, ten, three), forms probably corres¬ 
ponding* with the Abor rang, nang. 

There are some other and rarer remnants of the liquid unit. That dia¬ 
lect of the East Gangetic group which retains the strongest Mon-Anam 
clement—Kasia—has an archaic and peculiar combination of numeral 
names. 1 and 2 are Yiiidyaii as in the Mon-Anam dialects. But while 
the latter have also adopted the Yindyan 3, Kasia retains a Himaluic 
unitin 3, lai, which is evidently a variety of the liquid unit of the Mon- 
Anam family. It reeui s in *9 Jmi-dni, wliich I formerly considered 
trinal, hut which is more })robabIy denary (1 from 10) like the other forma 
of the Chino-Himalaic 9- Oiong preserves the same form in 10, rai, 
and Lau in 100 roi. Jn the Kasia (5 the unit has also a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar form hin-rni; ka-d 10 may also be Mon-Anam, hut its resem^] 
blance to the Yuma Gangetic ka-t &c. makes tliis doubtful. The Kasia 
form of 3 and 9 is retained as 1 in the Play Karen lay (Maplu na). The 
archaic prevalence of a liquid unit in 3 explains the otherwise anomalous 
liquid in the corapound 5 of Bongjuand Takpa. In the Bongju rai nga- 
Aar, rai agrees in form with the Kasia lai 3, and as nga is the Chino- 
Eiinakic 2, the name is the full archaic compound 3, 2. In the Kuki 
ru-T)ga-7ca the 3 has the form of the unit that is common in 6 (ru-A«): 
wlnle anotlierdialf ct has ra-aga. Mijtm has Aa-lei 5, ng-run-si 50 (5,10). 
In the Takpa lia-nge, liu wouldalso appear to be the unit and not. the duah 
The Abor jji-la-ngo-Ac^, jji-li-ngo-AO; despite the accordance of j?t-li with 
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the common dual, must now he classed with the Takpa, Kasia, Bongju 
and Kuki names, and the li, la referred to the liquid unit preserved in 
ling, rang, ying 10, and nang 9,—the slender form being also, as we have 
seen, that of the Ahora 1, ling. 

This identification of an archaic 1 in the disguise of a common form of 
2 leads to another important correction. We have seen that the liquid 
was one of the most ancient and widely diffused unit forms in the South, 
and that it occurs with the archaic labial prefix,—jO'-ram, p-rap, />-lag, 
j[n-la, j 9 'i-li&c. In Tibet it is still current as 1 in the Horpa ra. From 
the analogy of all the other Chino-Himalaic names for 100, chose of Gya* 
rung and Horpa, paiy^e, rhya, must be the unit; and their true classifica- 
tioii wmuld now appear to be with the secondaiy liquid form and not with 
the primary guttural*, however strongly theBhotian Z>r-gya, the common 
softening of gya, gye to ya, ye, and Mr. Hodgson’s orthography (Par-ye, 
r Hya) may* be considered to su]>port my former analysis (par-je, r-hya). 
That these names are m-rye and rhya is confirmed by the Mikir 
pha-T, corresponding witlx the more common jf^c-ra, ta-yts, of the adja¬ 
cent dialects. This recognition of a liquid form of the unit Tibetan 
names for 100, necessitates the recognition of an obsolete liquid form in 
10, and this throws anew light on the liquid forms found in 8. The 
Bhotian and Manyak 8 are clearly 10, and it may now be inferred that 
the Thochu Jili-r^-re (ra 1 Horpa), the Horpa rhiee, and the Gyarung 
o-ryet (=rye 100) are also 10. This inference also involves the similar 
southern n<Wes, p-rah Kasia, p-re Gurung, Murmi, re-p« Kirauti, ra 
Milchanang (also 100), c/i^-ria Shindu, riet Kuki, riyat Mru, rhach 
Burm. &c.t Taving has the same amplified vowel but the -m final in its 
^?-lyem 8 (comp, e-khing C). If this conclusion be the correct one, the 
only names for 8 in which 2 is preserved are the ancient Dophla p*lag nag 
(itself a strong illustration of the mode in which the forms of the unit and 
dual approximate |), the Abor pi-nit and the Mikir nir-kep, 

• The Gyarung and Horpa community of numeral foims found in 100 
and 8, occurs also in 7, the Gyarung ]tu-sh-i\e^ being an old Sifan form 
similar to the Horpa z-ne, with the current p superadded. 

Both also retain a guttural unit, Horpa in 10 .. ■ . .r in 1. The 

Sifan dialect which had the form p«-ryet ka. in 10, 8 and 100, may have 
oi-iginated the similar southern forms found in the older Yuma dialects, 
Mru, Shindu, Mikir &c. The Gyarung element in the general glossary 
of the older East Gangetic tongues we' have seen to be strong. The 
Mon-Anam dap, dam, ram and its derivatives belong to an older move¬ 
ment, but amongst the contracted forms it is difficult to separate those of 
Mon-Anam from those that may be of later Silaii origin. The East Gangetic 

^ But these r forms may have been from the g forms directly, and 
not through the dental or sibilant. G and a guttural r are phonetically 
close to each other, and the passage of g into r and that of r into g are 

common. , . , t n 

f The other languages in which 10 occurs in 8 with the liquid form 

are Cliangloyen (for ren ), Dhimalye, Limbu yet?, Simwar yoh?, Kami, 
Kumi ya, Kyau ruet, Shindu ria, Kuki rai, riet, get (g for r). 

I The Nogauiigli-ri 4:0(p^.«-li 4 Khari, ru, lu 10 Nog;., Khan) 
is a similar example of an eufffionic assimilation of slender forms. la 
the Khari li-rah, 10 retains its ^iroper form (^/a^-rah). 
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liquid 10 appears to be a Mon-Anam remnant. Thus Khari has nam in 50 and 
rail in 10; and the Burman ta-r^ 10 can hardly have a diiFerent origin 
from the Anam i-ram; or the Nogaung*^«-rulO, ro-7^-ni 100, from the Mon 
i-lom. The only forms that are possibly later Sifan, appear to be those which 

Lave both the final t and the amplified vowel which is a remnant of the 

th-, Ty- [=gh, gy] forms of Horpa and Gyarung,^ and those which are 
clearly derivatives fiom the former. The Takpa lia of lia-nge 6 may be 
one of these remnants, as it agi'ees with the Shindu via in 8, Horpa rbya 
100,1 hiee 8, but the Taying lyem renders this doubtful. The Takpa li of 
kha-li 20 may be from a corresponding obsolete 10. ^ But on the whole the 

maiorlty of ther, 1 forms appear to be those of an archaic Sifan system wh ch 
had them in 1, 3,o, 6, 8,10 and 100 as modifications of the older dental and 
sibilant forms, the latter also remaining current in some numbei's or dia¬ 
lects.* To this system the remnants in Mon-Anam, in many of the Abor- 
Yuma dialects and in some of the current Sifan ai*e, in general, attribu¬ 
table. If the Abor-Yuma liquid 10 belongs to the early Mon-Anam era 
and not to a later Sifan, the Abor-Yuma 8 must be associated with it, and 
with the remnants in 3, 5 &e. 

It is not always clear whether the vocalic forms are contractions of 
those in -m or of those in -k. But it is certain that both were early 
current. While the former agree with the Chinese 3 and 10, the latter 
agree with the Chino-Himalalc 6. Their full archaic forms ruak, iouk, 
luk, ruk, nuk, rak, lak, lat are similar to the unit preserved in the com. 
Chino-Himalaic 6 (1 for 5,1), luk, lak, lok, rok, (whence ru, ri, ni, ne 
6ic.) A nasalised form similar to nung, loung, ling, is preserved in the 6 of 
Mon ^a-rung, Chong /i^i-dong and perhaps in a Gond dialect SM'ong, a 
distribution which proves its currency in the era when the Mon-Anam 
family possessed the Gangetic valley. The Ahom slender form ling i» 
identical with the Aborling, ying of 10, 20. 

The liquid forms extant in 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 20 and 100 of different 
dialects may be recapitulated,—dap, dam, rap, ram,nam, lorn, lyem, dong, 
rang, rong,' nang, rung, nung, nyong, nun, nul, run, loung, Ion, ling, ying, 
rok, ruk, ruak, rak, rik, luk, lak, lag, lak, lat, dai, rai, lui, roi, lei, rou, 
rha, ra, ya, ru, ro, li, re, r, la, lu, li, na, riyat, riet, ryet, rye, rbya, rhiee, 
ria, lia, riu. While some of these are local and of uncertain age, many 
are clearly referable to the archaic migrations of the province. 

The later secondary forms of the unit present considerable difficulty. 
In several dialects they cannot be referred to any of the extant older 
forms, and it is certain that there has been some transfer of these latest 
forms from dialect to dialect. But the question how far such transfers 
can be clearly traced is not easily answered, for the same phonetic series 
of mutations has taken place in all the languages of the province, hoa ever 


* The direct passage of the sibilant into the liquid appears to have 
characterised the old Tibetan phonology more largely than I had ascer¬ 
tained when comparing the miscellaneous vocables. The minuter compari¬ 
sons 1 have since made in grouping the southern dialects have shown that 
several of the liquid roots are only variations of the sibilant, and that ex¬ 
ceptional sibilant and dental forms which I had doubtfully referred to the 
prevalent liquid roots are, in reality, remnants of the older phase of these 
roots, tn Manyai, Kamsang &c. s, z, ch, j have a strong tendency to be¬ 
come r ox 1. 
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irregular its operation on the different vocabularies has been in 
degree, in extent and in the particular vocables subjected to it. In the 
Chinese numerals the older secondaiy sap of 10, sam of 3, appears to be 
the immediate parent ol the current 1 and 7 in their older form 
cliak, chat, tsat &c.,—that is 1 and 7, like 3 and 10, had the unit in the 
form chap, sap &:c. before it changed to chak, chat &c. 

The common form in 6 iuk, lok, is distinguished by its vowel from 1, 
3, 7, and 10, and its older form duk, was probably from dup, dum, cor¬ 
responding with the Bhotian dnn from dum 7, (sum 3) and with numerous 
other Himalaic forms in u, o. In the older Tibetan system the form of the 
unit in 6, khum, chum &c., appears to have corresponded with that in 1,3,10 
&c. The Gyarung tolc, and the original of the sp. Bhotian thu as preserved 
in tuk of Milch., Serpa, Limbu and Kiranti, and dok of Garo, must have 
been derived from China at a later period, and when dup—probably the 
remnant of a distinct dialect from that in which a forms prevailed—^had 
taken the form duk in Chinese. 

The Gurung tu, Lhopa and Murmi dhu, Bbimal tii and Bodo do, are 
contractions of the same form. Their diffusion in the south appears, 
from their distribution, to be not older than the later Bhotian migration. 
The southern Bhotian dialect of that period must have agreed with the 
present spoken dialect of Lhasa in having a dental form. 

The wr. Bhotian has a distinct form fZ-riik agreeing with the current 
Chinese, and to it the Manyak Mm is referable. The common Gangetic 
6 is also derived from it. This form is certainly separated by a very slender 
phonetic boundary from duk, tuk, chuk, suk, but as it is also the Chinese 
form, luk, and its great Southern diffusion attests its antiquity and persis¬ 
tency, there seems no reason to doubt that it was the form used by the 
southern Tibetan dialect which originated the predominant Gangetic sys¬ 
tem, Tlie Gangetic vocabularies combine fSitan with Bhotian words, 
generally in older forms than the current or even the written Bhotian, so 
that 6 may be referred to the Bhotian element in the parent south Tibetan 
dialect. The form d-ruk, is from d^v.-ruk (comp, 8 with the Tak- 
pa dlii-gu), andc^z^isa euphonic secondary form of the guttural {ka-^ga-y 
gu-y tu-, du- &e.) The southern forms are /e-ruk, A-ru, 
7i-ro (Singpho, Garo, Chepang, Takpa), ta-rok, ta-vu, the-vok, c7m-ru, 
50 -ru, &c. 

The preservation of other varieties of 6, in which the unit has older 
forms both primary and secondary, and the wide prevalence of the Chi¬ 
nese form, make it evident that the latter was carried westwax'd by distinct 
movements from those which gave prixnary and secondary -m forma to 
Tibet, 

The dissemination of the later forms of the Chinese 1 and 7 is much 
more doubtful. The Bhotian chig, cliik has certainly a close resemblanco 
to the Chinese chit, but it may befi’om a native chuk, chum. Possibly chuk 
is of the same age as tuk &c. 6, and was a Chinese form of 1 in tlie dia¬ 
lect which gave tuk to Tibet. 

In the South there are no forms clearly referable to the Bhotian^ chig, 
chik, save the Ivinawai'i and Serpa chik, Limbu thit, Jl^iewar clihi, and 
Lhopa chi. 

The common form of 1 and 10 in the latest diffusive Gangetic systera 
was simihir to the oldei^ secondary Chinese forms in 7 and 1, but it ap¬ 
pears uevertiieiess to have been local, it is well preserved in 8 of Toimg- 
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thu, Khyenfr, Rak, Tnbhing*, Narasang', Sinp’pho, Burman, Bodo, that, 
sat &c., and in later slender forms in several of the allied dialects. Simi¬ 
lar forms occur in 10 and 1 ; but under the influence of the later phonolo- 
gy they have, in several dialects, become slender like the 1 of Chinese, 
Bhotian and Gy«arnng, Both broad and slender forms are sometimes 
found in the same dialect. Thus Hodo retains jat in 8, but in 10 has ji, 
in 1 che. Garo has chet in 8, sha in 1, chi for iO in 11, 12 &c., both being 
combined in chi-sha 11. Namsanpr has z-sat 8, ^-chi 10, v{m-t\w. 1; Sing- 
pho Wi^i-tsat 8, si 10 ; Burman tach, tit, ta 1, shyit 8, she 10. The slender 
form is evidently borrowed in some of tlie dialects. It is clear that the 
broad forms have not been derived from the current Bhotian chik. The 
older Chinese form of 7, identical with some of them, is not found in 
Tibet. It is probable therefore that, like these Chinese forms, they 
are directly referable to the native labial form tham, tsam, sam, sap &c. 
The Tengsa group preserves sep in Tengsa, corresponding with chet in 
Khari, while Mikir retains a primary form kep in 8, 9 and 10, and a 
similar form is found in the Kiranti, Chepang and Lepcha 10. The No- 
gaung tang is an intermediate form between tarn (a Himalaic form of the 
unit still current, as we have seen, in 10 and other numbers, both in Tibet 
and the South) and tnch,the old Burman form. The com. tsat, sat, chat 
&c. like the slender Burman tit, are but later variations of tak, chak. 
This form is the distinctive one of the latest East Gniigetic (Bodo-Siagplu)) 
hand, and has been communicnbed by Burman to some of the Yuma dia¬ 
lects, as it is found in the 8 of Toung-thu that, Sak tseit, Kliyeiig sat. 
These dialects have received numerous other Burman vocables. Wlie- 
ther the common vocalic forms in 1 and 10 were contracted from -m, 
">p, or from -k, -t, forms, is uncertain. The labial forms may have be¬ 
come contracted in 1 and 10 before the t forms were evolved in 8. For 
example sha 1 of Garo may not be from shat, sat, the current East Gan- 
getic form in 8, but from the older form sap. The same uuceilainty attends 
the Tibetan vocalic forms in 1 ta, ti, ra. In the South the evidence is in 
favor of many of the vocalic forms being from sham, tarn &c., through 
shang, tang &c. In 100 Aruug has chaiig and Kuki sluing, shan; in 20 
I)o]>hla has san, sang. TJ)e cognate dialects have sha, cha, tsa, tha, sa in 1, 
or lOO, (Nogaung, Tablung, Mulung, Joboka, Muthun, Nainsang, 
vSingpho, Manipuri, Bodo, Garo, Dhinial,) and it is clear that they are re¬ 
ferable to the current forms in -ng, -n,—of which Nogaung, as we have 
seen, preserves an example in 1,—and these to the widely prevalent labial 
forms common to the Mon-Anam and Tibeto-Burman systems. Tlie u 
forms appear to be chiefly of ancient Bhotian origin—Changlo being an 
example of a highly Bhotian system—and the a forms to be chiefly Mon- 
Ana m, 8ifan and Chinese. 

Notwithstanding the examples of the passage of guttural into dental 
forms in the South and the possibility of this having happened in many 
cases of which no evidence remains,* I" think there can be no doubt tluit 
the most prevalent Himalaic forms of the unit are not local variations 
of the guttural, but were derived from the Chinese system after seconda¬ 
ry forms had been evolved in it. The prevalent forms of 3 preserved in 
that numeral in Tibeto-Burman and in tlie 5 of Mon-Anam, agree with 
the Cinne'^e 3 and must be referred to it in its existing s form and in 
older t, d forms. It may also be held as certain, from the abundant 
Temainsofthistypeof the unit,—not only in 3 and 5,butin 1, 6; 7,8, 9,10, 
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80 ftnil 100,—that when the secondary Chinese system was transferred to 
the Himalaic province, s-m, s-p liud not become lixed iu 3 and 10, but 
that the d-m, a-in formvS were the cnrreat unit,* 

The conclusions at which we seem justilied in an ivinsr are thefore as 
follows. The typical form of the most prevalent Tibeto-Burinan and 
Mon-Anam ur it is dam, dnm, t> ri, sam, sum, ram, lorn • c. The c(nnmoa 
unit of both families liad therefore the same Tibetan ori^iiu Itssoui’ce aj>— 
pears to have been the Chinese system in its older secoiuhiry form, that is 
when 1 and 7 as well as 3 and B) had the forms dam, tarn, sam, and when 
3, 7, and 10 must have still been com])ound. The Cliinese 0 of this era 
may also have had the same foian ol’ tlie unit. At all events there are 
Hnnalaic remnants of it (Thochu, Horpn, Mijhu). 

The purer Mon-Anam a ppenrs to have been distineaiished from the later, 
while it was alfined to oiie of the older, groups of Tibeto-Burmau by the 
tendency to 1, r, n forms iji pi‘efere]ice to sibilants. From the inodo ia 
which its forms of other w'ords are infenuixed in the Southern Tibeto- 
Burman vocabularies with the proper Tibetan forms, it is probable that 
the liquid 10, 100 &c, found in seveial of these vocahularies, or the liquid 
tendency in which it oritrinated, wasderivetl from the Mon-Anain family 
or f on a cojni non archaic East Himalaic or Sifaa source. It is chietiy 
found in the older Yuina-Gan^etic dialects, and. cannot be derived from 
the prevalent forms of l.f The Diuvirian labial unit of Mon-Anara is ahm 
found 98 1 and 10 in some of these dialects,—Alanipuri iini 1, pal 10 
{in 8 and 9), one of the Khyenu dialects mu 1, Mijhu /i*-mo 1, hani-hnm. 
4 (bon Auarn), Anp-auii }io 1, Mmhun, Jv)btjka, Mulung* and Tablung^ 
JLO ban, pan, Mru mi in/>?-ra ini 20 (2, 10), Kumi 10 iny/-puni-r^ 20, 
m-phai-re^ 30, wu-jE?(^-lu-r^^ 40 4), vvi{= mi Mrn) in wi-pa-r/50 

(pa-n 5), wa in chum-wa^ri or wai-re 100 (10, 10), Sak 9, Kiranti 

thi bon^ 10, bha-zy-a/rt S (ho-/c AIoii, vo-//w Yei'ukala, ba-p‘u 2 Savara) 
Mnrmi clii-wai 10, Sunwar s-\vai-ka 100, Kancowry fuan 4, m-fiiaii 8, 
tha-^\x\ (5, Car feun 4, 0, a-wera 8. Liriibu and Kirauti phan^* 

{10 tor 1, 10). 

The primary jyuttural forma retained in diiferent numbers in so many 
dialects, and also passing' directly into the sibilant, indicate an older trans¬ 
fer of the Cliinese system to the westward than that which produced 
tiie Mon-Anam and curront Tibeto-Bnrnmn. The preservation of klsnng* 
in 0 is itself a strona* proof of a distinct nno;ration jirior to the era when 
d^^ntal, sibilant and litjuid forms alinie prevailed. Both in the Mon-Anam and 
Tibeto-Burman dialects 0 is eitlici* theciirmit Chinese form lak, Juk, or ita 
immediate parent duk, tuk, xvhich is probnhly a derivative from durn, tnin^ 
throu»-!i dmm% tun»% The Mon-Aiiam family in its Gaug-etic era had 
donu*,' rung* ill'6 coutemporanconsly with Ink, and from the resemldunce 


* In many of the southern dialects (Singplio-Bodo {rr. &c.) the si- 
bilantand (leiital of 1, 8 and 10 is referable to the gutcnral khum, khip, 
thing*, khatj&e.Jint in others to the secondary Cliino-Tibetaii sum, sam 

t For example the ohl or written Bnrmaii rhach 8, rn 100, is evi¬ 
dently a distiuct and in Burman an older form ol the unit of 10 than the 
current 10 clibe, corresponding* with the cui*rent 8 shyitand 1 tit. Doph- 
•la has the same 8 lag* and 10 rang*, and Burman must at one time luive 
ha<i a simihirlO. ?-:amsang‘ha.< the s.irne type in L H, 10 audiOOiW the our- 
Wiit Bumau 1, 8 aud 10, but iu 20 jpretoorvfca ruuk» 
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of the former to current varieties of dam, ram &c. an early Mon-Anam 
dialect may have had its prevalent -m unit in 6 as well as iii other num¬ 
bers. 

The Abor and Yuma dialects preserve many of the most archaic forms 
of the Himalaic vocables. A lart^e number are less contracted and soften¬ 
ed than in the other groups, both Tibetan and Southern. They have been 
less affected by the later i)honetic and glossarial modifications, whether 
spreading from Tibetan or from Southern sources. The guttural 1 and 
6 of Abor &c., the 10 of the Mru 30, and the common guttural for score 
may therefore be considered as remnants of tlie first Tibetan system 
that was carried to the South, and an evidence of the very great antiquity 
of the migration. How far this early form of the Chino-Himalaic system 
was disseminated in the South cannot be ascertained. If it had been that 
of the first Himalaic tribes that became predominant iu the Qangetio 
valley and in Ultraindia, it is probable that some distinct traces of it 
would have been left in the Mon-Anam dialects. Although not found in 
the existing much mixed Mon-Anam systems, it occurs in others which 
retain some Mon-Anam numerals. Of the three hypotheses, 1st, that A 
Himalaic system having this unit preceded the Mon-Anam, 2d, that it was 
contemporaneous with it, one dialect or number having the guttural and an¬ 
other the dental and liquid unit, and 3d that it immediately succeeded it,— 
the 2nd is the most consistent with all the facts. The Mon-Anam voca¬ 
bularies are largely and closely connected with the old Tiheto-Burmau 
of the South, but the Di’avirian and the peculiar native traits of the former 
as well as their distribution, show tliem to have been earlier. The pre¬ 
sence of nnraerals of Mon-Anara forms in the older Tibetan systems of 
the South is in accordance with the general character of the vocabularies. 
But as the Tibetan glossary of the period when the Mon-Anam migration 
took place must have differed little from tluit of the first Tibetan tribes who 
followed them across the Himalayas, it is probable that the guttural unit 
was from the first coeval in the South with the sibilant and liquid. At 
present, however, we have no direct evidence that it was, the only native 
Mon-Anam unit that has been preserved being the dental and liquid ; and 
it is therefore possible that while the more eastern parent of Mon- 
Anam had a secondary Chinese unit, a Tibetan dialect retained the ar¬ 
chaic guttural unit of the Chinese and afterwards carried it south. 
In some of the Sifan dialects the guttural unit appears to have been sue 
ceeded by the liquid, and the earlier dialects that were carried south 
probably possessed both forms. The Gyarung-Horpa series still combines 

f e in 1 of Gyarung and ga, ka in 10 of Horpa, with a liquid form in 1 of 
lorpa and m 8 and 100 of both. The older Abor-Yuma systems appear 
to be referable to the Cyaru- IT'-’ 7 a. The Doplila system’^with the gut¬ 
tural ill 1 and 6 and t':,- ‘/q ■! in 1.0 and 100, must be an example of 
the earliest Sifan systems that were carried south. The difference be¬ 
tween these and the cognate Mon-Anam appears to have been, that the 
latter had entirely lost the guttural unit while iu the Sifan system it waA 
usjd along with the liquid. 


The moat remarkable point in the history of the dual is the prevalence 
of a secondary form in 4 and of a primary one in 2 and 7. The ques¬ 
tions that remain to be answered are, when and how this difference arose, 
were me same lorms ever current iu all the numerals of the dual series,— 
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and how many versions of this series were carried to the South? On a 
cursory g'lance at a com[>arative table of the numerals, it might be infer¬ 
red that, in all the dialects, tlie common broad foim in 2 and liigher num¬ 
bers, ngat, nhat, nga, ngo kc, preceded the slender current form ngik, 
nhit, ni &c.; and that the latest and most contracted nasal form ot 2 ni &c* 
was the parent of the li of 4. This was doubtless the phonetic order of the 
mutations, if li be from the nasal root. But it by no means follows that becan.se 
ni is now the current 2 in several dialects, it is the immediate parent of the H 
current in the same dialects. The histoncal succession of the forms of a rootiu 
a particular dialect, has no necessary dependence on the absolute philological 
succession. A slender form may be contemporaneous with a broadform in one 
group for thousands of years before it is evolved in another group; and 
it maybe communicated, in a special ajiplication, by tlie former and re- 
ceivei by the latter as a substantive vocable while the only native forma 
continue to be broad. In a numeral series it is of course possible for a 
unit root or a dual root common to several numbers, to suffer phonetic 
changes in one number wdiile it adheres to the old form in the others. 
And it might, at first sight, apj)ear that the li of 4 was an instance of the 
kind,—ngok &c. having, by segregation and successive phases, attained 
that form in 4, but stopped at an older segregated one in 5, while a still older 
remained current as 2 ill 7. But many facts concur to show that li, lu 
ox'iginated in one dialect or group and that it was received as a substantive 
name for 4 into other dialects which retained or acquired older forms of 2, 
Amongst these we need only at present refer to the almost universal jn-eva^ 
lence of the 1, r form in 4, its retention of the labial prefix where 2 and 7 
have the guttui-al, and the traces of an archaic labial prefix in the unit 
series. 

The frequent passage in tlieHimalaic vocabularies of the sibilant roots 
of Chinese, rtcythic, Chino-Scythic and lliinalaic it>elf, into liquids, ap¬ 
pears to afford the true clue to the liistory of the numeral 4. The sibi¬ 
lant forms, I now think, in accordance with my first opinion *, must be 
regarded as the primary ones and the liquid as the secondary. All the 
Cfiinese dialects preserve the sibilant. In Tibet the passage into the li¬ 
quid is illustrated by the Thochu zha and Horpa lha. The Southern 
forms aj.qiear, with a few exceptions, to be all referable to one dialect. 
The first great migration must have brought the form />?/-li, huAi, baAi &c. + 
whicli became all but universal in the South ; audits Tibetan type in the 
primary form is preserved in the Bhotian ^-zhyi. The highly Bliotised 
Gyarung has the same form in 40, but liquid as in the South, jo-li. As the 
identification of the Chino-Himalaic 4 with the com. dual of 2, 5 and 7 
was founded on the hypothesis that the sibilant form was a modificatioa 
of the liquid, 4 must now be considered as involving a separate root, for 
the primary form of the dual, ngok &c., cannot be derivedTrom si, zbyi, zha 
&c. As the liquid elements in 8, formerly considered to be 2 in the 4 form, 
have been found to be forms of the unit, it is not strictly necessary, for 
the purposes of this Section, to pursue the enquiry why the Chino-Hima¬ 
laic 4 has a distinct root from 2. If si, ri, li &c. of 4 were really a distinct 


* App. to ch vi Comparative Table of Chinese and Tibeto-Ul- 
traindian numerals” pp. 211, 24. See also Sec. 4. 

•)• Or its older form i/t-lu, from a Bliotian &i4-*zhju. 

I Unless the Lau song, sang be the same rout. 
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root for 2, itmui^thave become obsolete in tliat number ^phen the system bci. 
ciuiie that of Tibet and no remnants of it are ]>reserved in other 
ntiuibers. Tlie latter circumstance is hardly consistent with its being* a 
prinniry dual root of the sa stem. On the other hand if it be a unit it is iden¬ 
tical witli the common sibilant and liquid f(»rms ofthe Chino-Himalaicunit, 
ai (1 theCbitieee system must have had atrinalbasis throughout,—that is 
4 must have been ii, 1, in like manner as*) was 3, 2, and 7 was 6, 1. Tliis 
H.odeot luiming 4 is rare, but examples of it occur in tlte iS, E. Asian and 
Africiin piovitices ; and the Yiudyun 4 is also trinal. As the Chino-hiima- 
Jaic sibilant 1 and 3 hasforn.s pre'cisely similar to 4, both in 3 and in other 
nunibers, 1 do not hesitate to transfer 4 iiom the dual to the unit series. 


When the first Himalaic dialect was cairied south a broad o, u form of 
the dual w’aa oominon to 2, 5, 7, and, ]»robably, to 8; and it appeals to 
have had the labial prefix throughout, as it pitserves it in anti in a few 
dialects later forms have it in 2. The unit associated with this form 
of the dual must have been one of the oldest cairied South, and as the 
later form was contemporaneous with the Tibetan gyud, ryat kc, 
it is probable that the ngo, nhu, dual w’as that of the system which had 
klmng’ &c, 5iS the unit, in the Abor group both khung and ngo (2) 
are preserved. 

When the next great migitition took place the predominant Tibetan dia¬ 
lect had a numeral seiies w liich had the foim nag &:c. in 2 and in the quina¬ 
ry 7, —associated with tarn, sum, ram iic. in 1, 3,10, and in the denary 7; 
and the labial prefix bad given place to the guttural. Dojdila retains /m- 
nag in 7, nag in 8; and in 2 Bunnan wr. has iiach, Tengsa ^/-nat (for 
nat), Changio naik. With a few exceptions the Southern Tuma-Gaiigeiic 
fomis are modifications of tins form, in Tibet the broad vow*el is retained 
ill Thochii and Munyak nga, na and in the iloipa 2 of 20 iia. In the other 
TibetMi dialects and in most of the Southern ones slender and contracted 
forms now pie vail. The change has generally been local. The liorjia 
and tiyarung* .‘/i-ues ol 7 are from a form of2 similar to rbe Gyarung/r^-nis 
in 20 and Bhotian //-ny is 2. Both are pn.bahjy^ Irom one dialect, perhapg 
Horpa, wTiich bas a siiniiar form of the pn-fix in 9 5-ga. It has nge in 2 
which may have been /<'?*iiges, w hence .s//-nes, 2 J-iie. The Gyaiung ,7/~ne8 
.ol 7 is not the current 7c«-nes 2, hut a coi creted vocable, as it takes the 
current prefix /m-sh.nes. The later southern lorins have many varieties, 
and some shiiilnr to the Tibetan, but they are all of local growth. Thus 
the Bu('o and (hiro i'-ni 7, although so close to llie liorjia z-utf is fi*om 
sZ-iti preserved in the Mikir /i?-ni 2 (Singplm A'z-nit 7); and 5?-ni i> fiom 
f^f-ni Gaio, In the \unia 7 ri becomes r, but the prefix identifies 
it w'itli the^e Gnugetic foims. Comp. Tengsa ^6-ni, »^ak iha^uij Hhii.tiu 
sla-rij Kami, Kuki Sir^-ri &c. The associated tonu nit &c. shows that ni, 
ri belongs to the later iiguk, ngik, ugit series in 2. 

The Himalaic form of 2 brought south by the Mou-Anara family 
ap]iears to have been tlie broad lorm with the labial prefix preserved 
in the Tibeto-Illtraindian o. In the Bongju, Kuki, Tapka and Ahor5 and 
in tlie luiphla 8, this foim of 2 is coi joined w’ith the liquid 1 (for 3 and 
10), whence itjs clear that when that form of 1, 8 and 10 was c« ri’ent, 
the Ciiino-liimalaic form of o, ngo, nga, was current as 2. If the 
Lau song, snug i.s from an l .ornforin it was probably one of the 
varieties of the Ivlua-Anaiii 2. The cuiieut2 in ail the other diaieufcs 
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of this family is the Dravirian labial. Although the traces of the 
original Mon-Anam 2 are not very strong, they are decided enough 
to lead us to the conclusion that the dual had a form similar to the 
prevalent Himalaic 5, or, in other words, that this was the form 
current in south Tibet at the era of the first great Himalaic migra¬ 
tion. Althougli the labial prelix was that of 2, 4"and o, and the unit 
also had it, the Mon-Anam 6 and 100 (/i:.-lom, jf-ram) show that a 
unit having the guttural, passing into the dental and sibilant, prefix was 
early current. The Bhotian fZ-gu, Tbochu r-gu 9, is another form of the 
■unit with the same archaic secondary form of this preiix. 

The later slender forms, both of the prefixes and roots, connect many 
of the southern systems, although the movements and special borrowings 
disturb the agreement thus induced. The progress of aspirate, slender 
and contracted forms of the guttural prefix is illustrated by the dual in 
2 of Garo gi-ni, Mikir 7 of Singjiho 6*i~nit, JNams.'i-ngit, Kasia 

hi-ni'dn, Garo and Bodo ,s-ni. This grouj) or movement centres in the 
western extremity of tiie Garo-Sing[)lio band. Another well marked 
group, which breaks tlirougli this band or has been broken through by it, 
is distinguished by similar chainres in the broad forms of the prefix. In 
2 Angami has ^«-ne, the adjacent Tengsa group ^-nat, (Gyarung 
/(COJ-nes). In 7 the Yuma diab^cts have tha-, sha-, sa-j the Tengsa gT. 

ta-, Chepangand 8uawar c/^/ 4 -. Tiie oiiginal Jut- is preserved in 
the broad Dophla Jiu-nn(y, In 9 the Yuma group has tJia-^ ta-, Chepang 
ta-, Shindu Siiigpho tae, Garo sli-, Bodo cA-, In 6 the Yuma gr!^ 
Tengsa gr. and Lepclia have ta-j ISiiiiulu cJin-, Ang*. so-, Mikir tJio-f 
while Singpho, Garo, Takpa ai ' . ■ Jc- and Mon/ccx-. 

The unit 7 (6, 1 or 1) is ■ . . ■ ■ . ■ ■■■ and Lau; in Thochn, 

Hanyak and Bhotian; in Changlo, Lepclia, Milchanang, Mijhu and 
Mikir. The dual form (5, 2, or 2) is found in Tibet in Horpa and 
Gyarung (2), and in nearlv all the Southern dialects. It was the form 
of the dialect that gave the prevalent numeral series to the South, and 
it corresponds with the 2 of that dialect, thus proving* that 7 was still qui- 
,nary or dual at the period ot' the great Tibetan migration, or immediately 
before it. No exam[)le of tlie full form is preserved. The quinary Kam- 
bqjan /)-ram pil (5, 2) belongs to the earlier Draviro-IIimalaic system 
of the South. 


The principal inferences bearing on the historical relation of the Ilima- 
laic to the Chinese numerals areas fullows. 1st, Tlie earliest Chinese dia¬ 
lect that gave numerals to Tibet had the ])riinury guttural form of the unit 
either alone or with later forms, it is still current in 10 of Horpu, in a 1 
.of Gyarung, in 7 of Monyak nnd in 1, 0, 7,10, 20 of some southern 
4ialecrs. There is no direct or coiiclusive evidence tliat it was ever cur¬ 
rent in 3 or 5, either in Tibet or the South : \ ' ' ‘‘i ■ >se resemblance 

of some of its furms in 10 to the Chinese . ■ . of the latter, 

and simiiur current cis-Hiinulayan sil)iiant forms, to the Chinese 3— 
iliake it probable that the oariirst Chinese system of Tibet had gut¬ 
tural forms tlirougliont. The 8 and. 100 must have had similar forms of 
the unit, and not the labial of the current Chinese. The dual in this system 
•niu.'^t have had the form ngong, ngjing or ngok ngak &c. 2d. The later 

Chinese [diase, wliich was ci)minunicated to Tibet before the great mi- 
^•ratiga to the »':ioiith, is very distinctly marked by the forms of 3, 4 unci 3, 
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!Each of tliese is a peculiar modification of the. primary form; and the devia^ 
tions from it and Irom each other are so considerable, that they must be¬ 
long- to an age long subsequent to that of the exclusive currency of gut¬ 
tural forms and when the system had become partly concreted. Whether these 
forma originated in one dialect or in several, their combination in a single 
current system cannot belong to the earlier eras of the formation. I'he 
form in 3, sam, sum, &:c. must have long been tlie unit exclusively cur¬ 
rent in a Chinese system. Tlie form in 4 is a later form, as it wants the 
final consonant; the initial, how^ever, having a stronger aspirate. The 
current form was probably preceded by one closer in the vowel to 3, like 
that preserved in Thochu, Horpa and some Southern dialects. The still 
later liquid b may have originated in a western Cliinese dialect which had 
a similar form, lura, lam, lung, lang, Ink, lak, in its current unit, and was 
associated with those ancient Silan or East Himalaic dialects which pos¬ 
sessed a similar unit and gave it to the South, but it is moi'© consistent 
with the other forms of the system to refer it directly to sum, suk&c. What¬ 
ever may be the history of the in-oduction of the Chinese numeral system 
which ultimately had these forms fixed in its 3, 4 and 6, it is clear that, after 
they were so fixed, it became the most influential system first in China and 
Tibet, and then, through the great Tibetan migTation, in the South also. The 
prevalent 4 and 6 appear to have always been concreted and substantial 
names in the Himalaic province, the connection between them and the 
unit having been lost before they were received from Chinese. The current 
foim of 3, on the other hand, appears to have retained its unit power, 
after this late Chinese ])hase became that of the Himalaic province also, 
as it undoubtedly remained current wdth this power in 7 and 10, and pro¬ 
bably in 1 and 8 also. Tbe slender form of the dual current in the Chi *•. 
nese 2 in a contracted form is so widely prevalent in tbe Himalaic province 
in 2 and 7, that it must be associated, in tlie form riging, ngik &:c., with 
the later Chino-liimalaic form of 3, 4 and 6. The vocalic but broad 2 of 
5—which is almost universal—obviously belongs to the same phase. 
The current Chinese 1 and 7 a])pear to be later in form. The labial 8 
and 100 were probably not ]iossessed by the western Chinese dialects, 
until after the period When they gave the secondary forms of the unit to 
Tibet, They have no connection with the other Chinese numerals and 
no representatives in the jmrer Himalaic systems. It is })robable there¬ 
fore that this unit was preserved in a northern Cliinese dialect—perhaps 
the Kwan-hwa itself—^whicli became that of the jiredominant Chinese 
nation. The Himalaic systems present many examples of a similar per¬ 
sistency of a native or older form. Tims the Kwan-hwa system, in a 
late form and embracing this labial 8, has been widely spread over Ul- 
traindia by the conquering Lau tribes, but the 1 and *2 are wanting, in 
the Lau dialect, native names taking their place. The northern dialects 
have the Chinese name in 100, but it has not established itself in the 
aoutiiern. * 


^ As the forms of the same root varied from era to era in different 
numbers and in different dialects, and as these forms did not attain the 
character of independent names at the same ])eriod, any atternjtt to re¬ 
produce the system as a whole in its successive phases would be liable to the 
risic of associatng some forms that may never have been current togethor 
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Further lig-ht will he thrown on the history of the Chino-Himalaic 
numerals when we compare them systematically W'ith the Scythic, 
Caucasian and African. But our examination of the Chino-Himalaic, 
Semitic and African must he followed up by tliat of the Scythic and 
Caucasian, before we can enter on such a comparison. All the nu¬ 
meral systems of the Old World are more or less connected, and point 
to the diffusion of its earlier arts and civilisation, or of the races 
themselves, from one family. For example both the primary and 
secondary forms of the Chino-Himalaic unit are found in the other East 
Asiatic and the connected Western systems. The most important of the 
secondary forms sam, sum, sap &c. is so widely diffused that, on an 
examination of a few numerals, it might be thought probable that it was 
evolved from kara, kap, at a very remote period and before any extensive 
dispersion of the ancient Asiatic system. Both the primary and second¬ 
ary forms certainly appear to have been circulated together over other 
provinces besides the Himalaic. But a comparison of all the Old World 
tsystems leads to the inference that the connection of the Chino-Himalaie 
with the Scythic and more distant numerals is through the primary 
guttural forms, and that the recurrence of identical secondary forms 
and types in different provinces is, in general, attributable to the same 
cycle of phonetic change having been independently repeated in each family 
of language. There are doubtless examples of a transfer of later forms 
from one family to another. But it requires strong evidence to establish. 


in a single dialect. If we were to assume that, at one time and while the 
names still remained compound, a dialect existed in which the primary 
form of the unit had been lost and sam, sap was its only current form, ±h^ 
trinal system might be thus presented. 

series, 

1 sam 

II Lga 

III 2, 1 nga-sam 


IV, 3, 1 
V,3, 2 

VI, 3, 3 (or 6,1) 


2d series, 
nga.aam-sana 
nga.sam-nga 
nga.sam-nga.sam 


Sd series, 

VII 6, 1 nga.sam-nga.sam—sam 

In all the compounds of the 2d and 3d aeries, the last word would be 
the distinctive and permanent one. The office of the first common term 
of each aeries would be merely to mark the series, and when a slight 
phonetic change was induced in the last, this would itself suffice to mark 
the series, and the first tei-m would become a needless incumbrance. 
Thus if, from the action of the preceding elements of sound, or by acqui¬ 
sition from another dialect, the name of 1 became sang or sak, the sum of 
3 would be enabled to dispense with the nga- not only iii 3 but through¬ 
out the higher series of which it forms the radix. So, if the distinctive 
or final sam of 4 became sum, su or si, the initial nga,* sam, or its remnant 
earn, might be rejected. In like manner a change of nga 2 to ngi would 
enable the disbinctiye nga of 6 to reject the preposed term or its reumant. 
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tlie foreign origin of a form that can be deduced from a native archaic 
type by the ordinary phonetic evolutions of the family. 

The most widely prevalent of the older secondary forms of the guttural 
unit is s~m, s-b. Taking the Chino-Himalaic systems in their existing 
forms, it is clear that this has been the most prolific type of the unit. 

It was the current unit of the era when the present 3 became concreted. 

It is preserved in several dialects in 10, 8 and 6 and several common 
forms of the current 1, 8, 10 and the unit 7 (6, 1) are referable to it. 

It is the integral form of the latest Chinese unit, being preserved in 3 
audio, and m a modified form in 1 and 7. If any direct connection 
between tbe historical Chinese system and other systems of the Old World 
can be established, it must be through this form. 

In I the Scythic systems have either the more archaic labial unit of 
Braviro-Australian—preserved in Chinese in 8 and 100, but obsolete 
as a unit when the system spread over the Hiinalaic province—or other 
forms of the guttural, dental and sibilant. 

The most com. Scythic 3 has a primary guttural form or a modification 
of it, kol, giir, kuj, chud &c. ? tong, dong &c. The labial and tlie liquid 
unit ax'e also found in the 3 of some groups. Beyond the proper Scy¬ 
thic limits—or in those of the earlier or proto-Scytlilc movements—^tlie 
Chinese form is found in Caucasian, sa.mi, su.ini, ju.ini &c., and also in 
Semito-African, but preserved in Egyptian only sho.m, sha.m &c., in 
which it is referable to a native Semito-African kho.m &c, 

The Chinese 5, as we have seen, is a remnant of 3, 2, and the term 
when the present form of the system retained its full integrity, was sain- 
^Mgo &c. The 5 of the Mon-Anam dialects retains the 3 in the forms san, 
chang, ram (f>r sam). The Samoide sam, sum, sab, saba, sobo &c, 6 has 
the same form with the postfix -riyo, -lilc &c.; but from the Tungusiai 
tong, sun &c. and the Mongolian ta-bun, tha-ba &c. in which -bun^ ••ha is 
the common labial possessive postf., it is probable that sobo, saba &c. is 
identical with tiio Mongolic form and that is radically so-ho^ sa-^;(X. Cau- 
.casian has the same form of the root chu“^^^ and in Abkhassian the same 
postfix dm-h‘%. The s-ni,s-n form is very common in the African pro¬ 
vince, hut as it is k-m in vSemitic and there are examples of the passage 
of k- into S“ forms, the latter apjienr to be historically connected, not 
with the secondary Chinese form, hut with the }>rimary Chino-Scythic 
k-in, k-n. The Ugrhm and Turkish families have the archaic labialmnit 
in o. 

The Scythic forms of 6 appear to be all, or nearly all, quinary (5, 1 or 1) " 

and not triual as some philulogers maintain. In this resjject tiiey accord 
wi‘h the Chino-Hiinalaic. With some of the Ilimalaic tongues, the 
Semitic, Africiui and Indo-EJuropean they have, the older sibilant and 
dental form of the unit, and not the later liquid of Chinese and most of 
the Plirnalaic systems. It is not here intended to contest the trinal 
clianu fer of the Indo-European and Semitic 0, although the fact of 3 ^ 

being itself the unit must render it uncertuni—when other evidence does 
not exisst—whether a unit form of (5 he a remnant of 5, 1 or of 3, 3. 

In African systems both forms occur. 

The Ugrian and Turkish 7 has the later form of the sibilant unit as 
in {’hincvse, site, sis, Mit &c. fcjome Ugrian dialects that appear to have 
tlie Older lorm shi-m, ta-b, sa-b are contractions of &c. This 

fj.iu is also iudo-European s'a-p and ^emiuo-Amcaii sa-ba, and hr botii 
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fetnilies the labial appears to be radienlly postfixual as in Scythic, 

The Scythic 8 and 9 are mostly denary like the Chino-Himalaic, bnfc 
some quinary names are also current,—^’koriak, Karnsehatkan, some of 
the Yeniseian. A form of 10 similar to the Chino-Himalaic sam &c. is 
found in a Samoiede 9 tu-ma, tbun. Ten has the archaic labial unit; the 
primaiy g-uttural k-m as in some ot* the Hinudaic names; and later second¬ 
ary forms similar to the Chino-Hi milaic t-a, 1-k &c. But the conoectioa 
indicated is through the primary forms. The Japanese, Koriak and Yuka- 
hiri names for 9 preserve a guttural unit like the Ohiuo-Himalaic (kuo, 
chum) 

On the whole we may conclude that the Scythic and other Aso- 
African numeral systems (excluding the Dmviro-Aiistralian) are inoi-a 
closely connected with each otlier than with the Cliino-Himalaic; and are 
only connected with it through the older primary forms,—the llimalaic 
branch preserving examples of these similar to the Scy tliic &c. although 
lost in China, 


The general conclusions at which we have arrived are these. The first 
Chinese dialect that gave numerals to Tibet preserved the guttural unit 
and abroad dual. The Tibetan system, spread to the bouth while it re¬ 
tained this archaic form. The next Chinese dialect, or phase of the nu¬ 
merals, that influenced the Tibetan had the secondary unit sam, sum, sap 
&c. in 1, 3, 7 and 10. The Tibetan system which originated in it was 
the parent of the prevalent Moii-Anain and Tibeto-Burman systems. Two 
archaic movements to the south at dilferent periods after this form was 
acquired, are traceable. The first had the labial pi\dix,—the unit had a 
decided tendency to pass into the liquid foion,—and the dual appears to 
have had broad forms. When the older Sifau-C.bingetic tribes ibllowcd 
the Mon-Anam, if indeed they can be separated, similar forms of the unit 
and dual were current in East Tibet. In the later and greatest Tibetan 
movement the guttural prefix prevailed,—the unit had broad dental and 
sibilant forms,—and the dual had broad, passing into s)endin', nftsal forms. 

Historically and more exactly stotetl, these inference^ ^tami thus When 
the Chinese system wasreceiveu in Tibet secondary or coni i acted primary 
numerals bad' already beco ne fixed and comn eted, in tiicir ]>resent fo. mi 
nearly, in 4 and 9 of the unit series and in o of the dual. The enquiry 
into the phonetic changes and dialectic intermixtures which result«*d 
ill the establishment of rbc'^e names, belongs to Chn)ese and not to 
Himalaic phonology and ethnology. But the current unit in 1, 3, (3, 7 
and 10 (as well as in Hand lO(.i) and the dual in 2 and H were, not so fixed. 
The numeral dialect that first took root in Tibet presei-ved a guttural 
unit, of which undoubted primary remnants are found in 1, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
SO and 100. Some of the secondary Himalaic forms are also referable 
to it. The Himalaic forms gaum, khung (for khum), gyeb, kip, kep 
(whence kyok, gyud) are the originals, wi»h modified v.wels, of the 
Chinese chap, shap &c. 10, and the first Chmese dialect ol Tibet must 
have had similar forms not only in 1, 7 and 10, but in 6 and 8 ofso. 
This dialact had jirohably the .secondary form sum, sam in 3, as it is equal¬ 
ly universal with the forms in 4, 9 and 5. It may have iiecn fixed in tlii* 
dialect; but that from which it was derived must have preserved it as the 
current unit in 1, 3,7, 8, 10 kc. ai-d simultaneously or sabseciuently forn- 
muuicated it to Tibet, iu tliis dialect it appears to have assumed tiife foritt 
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suk, chuk, diik, luk &c- in 6 before it was carried to Tibet, as there is ti<^ 
X miuiint of the s-in, s-p form in that numeral in any of the Himalaic dia¬ 
lects To tlie era when this phase of the unit prevailed a large number of 
the curreiit Himalaic forms closely adhere, from which it is certain that 
duiitig this era a Tibetan system was carrid south. Among the best ex¬ 
amples extant are the Blioto-Chaiiglo zum, dun of 7, Kukisum, Sak su, 
Bhotinn chu, Thochu du of 10. 

In several dialects, Sifan and Southern, the sibilant changed to r, 
A dialect which liad this form was very influential at one period. In 
the south the ty[ucal forma are him, lam. The latter is widely current 
in various forms, one of the moat common being rai. The antiquity of 
this contracted form appears from its being found in 1 of Play Karen, 
$ of Kasia, 5 (for 3) ot JBun^ju (rai) and Mijhu (lei), 8 of Milchanang, 
and Bougjn, 10 of Chong, and 100 of Kambojaii (roe), Siamese (roi, hoi), 
and Bon ja. The frequent occurrence of the r form in 8, or in 
8 and 100, where 10 and 1 have the sibilant form, must arise either (1st) 
from the same dialect having at one time used both forms in 10, or in 1 
and 10, or (2ud) from having replaced the liquid of 10 by the sibilant 
derived either from its own 1 or from the 10 of another dialect. Different 
forms of the unit have been used both synchronously and successively 
ia several of the dialects for 1 or 10. Several express 10 by one ten, and 
in such a compound an archaic unit will be preserved in ten and the 
current unit in one. Thus in the Taying ha-long 10, long corresponds 
with the 10 of 8 and 100, while ha or sa is a com. current unit in 10 and 1 
of Yuma-Gangetic dialects. The liquid appears to have been the 1 of the 
archaic Abor-Yuma and Mon-Anam groups. In many dialects it has 
been replaced in 1 and 10 by the sibilant that characterised the later 
diffusive system of the Soutli. In others again the sibilant—whether 
from the Ihbetansum, or from the Tibetan gyuin, khum, kap &c.—ha^ 
been replaced by the liquid or by the Dravirian labial. 


The numerous southern systems are reducible, in their Himalaic 
element, and both in root and prefix, to two great and one or two 
minor migrations from Tibet, not differing very widely in the forms 
brought by them,—^to a few special lines of movement in the Souths 
—and to some phonetic changes that have taken place since the migra¬ 
tions, and of which the centres and lines of dispersion are more or less dis¬ 
tinctly marked. Precisely the same movements and changes ar^ 
indicated by the distribution of the miscellaneous vocables that 
have been analysed and compared in the preceding pages; but be¬ 
fore their evidence can be fully understood and historically marshalled^ 
we must specially examine the Mon-Anam family, and the effects on all 
the southern Himalaic vocabularies of the early contact of the Mon- 
Auam dialects with the Dravirian of the Gangetic basin, 

Tbo preceding examination of the Himalaic numerals is far from suf* 
ficient to explain their history in the separate groujjs and languages. Ii| 
each of these the names have been more or less affected by successive 
phonetic changes, internal and external, and the coiisidemtion of each 
by itself will throw further light on the ethnic movements of the province. 
In some of the dialects alm»)8t every numeral belongs to a different age 
or phonetic phase^ ao that the series has a similar character to that of $ 
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geolo.^ical section exhibiting a succession of unconformable strata, some 
derived from the waste ot subjacent ones and others from distinct sources. 

The annexed table of all the published numerals from 1 to 10 of 
the ancient Chino-Indian province, will ^'reatly facilitate my readers in 
their comparisons.^ I re^^ret that I did not commence, instead of fiaisliino' 
mv own by compiling it, as the means which it g-ives of noting at'a 
glance all the variations of each number, and all those of each root would 
have saved me much labour and not a few mistakes. ’ 

I have included the Dravirian, as the earlier Hiraakic—fhe IVTon- 
Anara—combine Chinese with Dravirian roots. iSavara has several pe-» 
cnliar numerals and the analysis of the table requires some explanations. 
1. The root ho occurs also in bo-kodi 20 score). 2. The o*utturai 
postfix shows this dialect to be very archaic. S. this appears to 

be 3 (Por2, 1), the otlp- dialects, S'. Drav. and Vind., havimr 1 (For 2 1) 

6 kii-d-ru. This evidently compound tenn appears to he an archaic\uli 
name, and as 6 is 1 in the S. Dravirian dialects, it is probably 5,1 ‘ d-m 
corresponds with the Kol tu-rw., tii-r which I have hitherto" reirarded as 
Himalaic. It is to be hoped that there are still some unpublislu^ Via- 
dyan systems which will throw further li«-ht on its orig-in. Meantime 
there are some indications of Dravirian affiiiity which have induced me 
althouo^h with much hesitation, to analyse it in the Table as a DraviriarJ 
compound. Ru is the com. Drav. postf., hut tu is not the a, oof the 
S. Drav. root (for va, vo 1). it may however be the to for 1 in the 
Tehign and Cheat.su 9. Ku miust he from air element in a name for o. 
Dr. Stevenson in the Toda vocabulary furnished to him by Mr. Greiner 
pcires khu 5. This is the guttural uiut preserved in the Kol and .Savara 
10, and in 5 mav either have represented 3 (3, 2) or 1 (4, 1) 7 g'u-W?. 
The gu must here also represent 5 and not 2. 8 ta-mu-;^?;; mu-jfi is the 
unit for 10 in the form occurring in the Tuluva mu-^Y 3 (Br ihui mu-sA* 
ta is npt a Drav. root for 2 and is probably a contraction of a form like 
(Toda, Mai.) ; the Teluguemi-ini-^^i is a similar compound. 

Note. 

In lately issuing separately ch. v and the first 5 sections of ch. vi, I pre-^ 
faced it bv some explanations, which I subjoin here also. The remarks 
on the Dravirian numerals will be found to elucidate the analysis of the 
Table. 

‘^The readers who have accomnanied me from the first do not need to be 
reminded that the publication of this work has extended over several years; 

♦ In writing out the names for the Table I overlooked the Rakhoino* 
^7/,-rauk6, and the correct analysis, which I had given in the text, of the 
Barman khyauk, khyok and ’the derivative Sak kliyouk as /^A-yauk 
M-vok, /<*7^-vouk. ' 

The elliptic and varv composite Deoria Chutia numerals hayiiif** also 
been omitted I give them here. ° 

l/'/w-^-sha(Garo).4////-/7M-chi (Ahom ). 7 (Ahom ). 

2<:b/-?«Mii (Ga.ro), 5 r/?;-(77/-mu-a (Vindyan ). 8 (Garo ), 

36?i^-^-da (Garo). 6 ^Z«-^74-chu (arch. Him.). 9 rZv,-/7?^-chu-ba (Garoju), 

10 (7/7-^?/-chu-ba 
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a^id that the increasing light thrown on the comparative characters of 
each family of language, during the revision of the section relating to itj 
has disclosed defects in the preceding ones. The continuity of puhlica, 
tion and equality of treatment, origin^ly intended, have been prevented by 
frequent and, at times^ prolonged breaks in the attention I have been able 
to give to the subject, and, in some degree, by absence from the place of 
printing. The consistency which the work had when first rapidly written, 
as a statement of the opinions to which I had been led by a review of the 
other linguistic groups with reference to the Oceanic, has been lost by 
the lapse of six years, during which ethnology has not stood still, while I 
have been endeavouring to bring these opinions to the test of a more 
searching enquiry into the peculiarities of the different groups. A final 
revision, on ttie completion of the work, can alone re.^ore its uniformity, 
by bringing all its facts and inferences into harmony with the knowledge 
oi’ the time at which it publication may be concluded. It seems necessary, 
however, on the separate issue of the present portion, nearly two years 
after its earlier pages appeared, to warn the reader that some of its glos- 
sarial details are at variance with the more accurate acquaintance with the 
Himalaic and Draviiian roots which 1 have obtained from the minute 
comparisons in chap. vi. These errors will be best understood by a re¬ 
ference to that chapter, and especially to the comparative table of Draviiian 
and Himalaic roots which will be found in it. Some of the most impor¬ 
tant will be here noted, in addition to errors of the press and of haste. 


In some places T have used the word Himalaic in a large sense, and ae 
the paragraph explanatory of it was omitted in the proper jdace, it is 
necessary to mention here that, for want of a better term, I have applied 
it to that large STonji of cognate languages and tribes which have imme- 
morially clustered in and around the Himalaya and the ranges subordinate 
to it, and the ]>reservution of the native character of w'hich must b© 
chiefly" ascribed to the yirotection afforded by these mountains against 
the more powerful and civilised races of Eastern Asia,—Cninese, Hcytbic, 
Duivirian and Arian. An extract from a letter to Mr. Hodgson (July 15 
18d()) will illustrate the iqiplication of the name. ‘‘That my’ Moii-Anam 
group was the Beiif/ali of the pre-Tibetan era (using Tibetan for the 
present ScYtboid branch) and conterminous with the Viudyan Dravirian 
dialects is demonaTated j but I am not prej^ared to admit that Dravirian 
has not a di^tinc^ arcbuic ingredient, not derived either from the Mon- 
Anam nr the Tibeto-Burman branch of what I have termed “ Himalaic^’ 
till you can supply us with a more appropriate name. I conceive the 
Dravi»o-Australian bmnch of Bcvthic or rather of Chino-Scythic, to 
be of vast antiquity, and to have long y»receded the descent of the Chino- 
Tihetan race from their trans-Himalayan abodes. Its strong Scytho- 
Caucasian element ap]»ears to me to show that it came round 
the western extendty of the great dividing barrier between middle 
and southern Asia. The Mon-Ainim or Hast Himalaic stem was more 
Chinese and less Scytliic than the later West Himalaic or Tibeto- 
Burman. All the earlier dispersed languages—^that is, their mixed 
and sometimes hyl)iicl descendants—have a core of primary roots, 
retaining a close resemblance to each other, and to those of the vo¬ 
cabularies that have remained in and near the primary abode of the Mid- 
Asiatic tribes. In this way 1 wmuld exnlain the peculiar Cliinese elemeafc 
HimaluiC, Caucasian (preserved by the mountains), and Dravii*c-Aus* 
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tralian, and the secondary Himalaic element of Caucasian, Draviro-Aus* 
tralian and other languages. The East Himalaic tribes probably occupi¬ 
ed much of what is now eastern Tibet and western China; and though 
the precise line of their first southern migrations can hardly be traced 
with certainty, it is most consistent with the general character of the 
Mou-Aniim glossary, to infer that they first descended into the Brahma¬ 
putra basin by the routes afterwards followed by the cognate Tibeto- 
Hurman tribes, and thence spread over the Gangetic valley, fixing with 
the prior Dravirians, and, in the course of ages, eliminating the Dravi- 
yian physical element, though retaming Dnivirian pronouns, numerals 
(co. Of course there may have been other more eastern migrations, but 
the Mon-Auam branch, which predominated and spread everywhere in 
IJltraindia prior to the Tibeto-Burman, had its primary southern home 
^lud nursery in Bengal or the Bhramaputra-Gangetic valley, for it^ basis 
of Dravirian, and of a secondary or corrupt dialect of Bravirian, could 
have been obtained nowhere ejse. 

^ The name is convenient in distinguishing the various elements of Asone- 
aian ethnology. The latest of the three formations of the Indian province 
has appropriated its only general name, which is radically Himalaic.* 
yiiia has rendered it necessary to adopt a second name for that formatioa 
which would otherwise have had tlie first claim to the designation of In¬ 
dian,—the Dravirian. A third is required for the intermediate great for¬ 
mation of northern India and Ultraindia. Tibetan might be made to 
include the Indian and Transgangetic languages of the proper Tibetan 
type; but Mon-Anam has nativ*» characters which cannot be confounded 
with those of the more Scythoid Tibetan, and it is most convenient to use 
g distinct name for the tormation as a whole. 

December 1856. 


Additions and Corbbcttons, 

ch. V. sec. I Pronouns and Creneric Particulars. 

Faffe 1. The calculation of chances here ascribed to Bopp, is Bun¬ 
sen’s. Alluding to the hypothesis that families of language had many dis¬ 
tinct origins, he says that “ the very roots, full or emi)ty, and all their 
words, whether monosyllabic or polysyllabic, must needs be’ entirely differ¬ 
ent.” “There may besides be some casual coincidences in real words; but 
the law of combination applied to the elements of sound gives a mathemati¬ 
cal proof, that, with all allowances, that change is less than one in a milli¬ 
on for the same combination of sounds signifying the same precise object.” 
My objections to this position have been greatly confirmed by ray subse¬ 
quent comparisons of Chinese, Himalaic and Scythic roots. The number 
of the elementary sounds tnat entered into primitive language appears 
to have been exceedingly small. The same monosyllabic roots (phonetic) 
are repeated again and again, and meet us in every class of words Like 
all other arts, language was, in its earlier stages, rude and narrow. 
Only mateaial things were named; and to the undeveloped family of sa¬ 
vages, few even of these required names. The same name suMced for 
many objects having common properties. The growth of the analytic 
faculty must have been very slow. Most new names were but old one# 

* Siad (whence Hind, Ind) is a Himalaic root for river^ 
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in ne^ shapes. Distinct sounds were not in general invented or imitated 
for new conceptions. The conceptions and the names grew together from 
the old stock* The separation of families must have been the grand source 
of deAelopment, intellectual and linguistic* By this means chiefiy the 
primary roots acquired variety in phonology and application. Each new 
family or tribe became the nursery of a new dialect; and the intercom¬ 
munication of these dialects gradually enriched each with ideas and vo¬ 
cables* It was only by the aid of hundreds of sister-dialects that it be* 
came possible for any one dialect, after ages of growth, to make an ap¬ 
proach to a language in our sense of the word. In every period of time 
and in every group of languages the same mutual action goes on. 
Hence, as thegenealog;^ of every existing dialect ascends to the begin¬ 
ning of human speech in the world or in the race, and passes through 
long periods of barbarism and of a minute subdivision of tribes, its voca* 
bulary has had innumerable proximate sources. Its discoverable homoge¬ 
neity is in proportion to the narrowness or exclusiveness of the circle*^of 
dialectic development and interaction. It may be at a maximum in a 
group that has always remained secluded, so far as the geography of any 
any province admits of this, and although the seclusion has lasted so long 
that archaically distinct dialects have now few vocables in commons* 

Pr/gfo, 6* The new series of Vindyan vocabularies compiled for Mr. 
Hodgson by Mr, Nevill (J. B. As. Soc for 1850. p. 46) have the common 
form of the first pron. k-nn Koudh, nga Savarn, nai-5^/ Gadaba, (noi- 7 ^w^? 
poss., Yerukala, (na-m//, pi., the secod form combin¬ 

ing the absolute and the relative pi, particles as in the Telugu mi-ru). 
The second pron, has the com, form in Gaclaba no, Yeruk. ni-Vi?/ (pi. ni- 
nrja4uz=:m^nf/~la Baclnga, a-*vti->ru), Konilh yi-? 2 ?/. In the Kilgiri series 
furnished by Mr. Metz, a du-m is given as a sing, form of the 3rd pron. 
in Toda, along with a-du, a-van, the pi. being a-W-r a-du-tn, 

Par/e 15. Savara supplies a new proof that the labial 2d pron. of Kol 
is a plural form used in the singular. It uses the same pi. form, in both 
numbers, a-ma-n thouj a-ma-n ye (pe-n Gad., a-va ru Ye uk). 

II. Numerals. 

The new Mgiri and Ylndyan series have led me to adopt some modi¬ 
fication of the analysis in Chap, v. The reasons will be found in the sec. 
on the Mon^Anain numerals in Chap. vi. 

1. The S. Drav, on-ru 1,1 now read and identify the root with 

VO of the 1 of Toda Yo-diJa, Teliig. vo-ba4i, Nilgiri \o-ndu, vo-dde, and 
the com. pa, ba of 10, jisi-hif-dn &c. (p. 56). Yerukala has yO'‘7idu 

Earn. The Male o-ndo-ny 1 are similar forms. Comp, 

also the Telugu ys.-nda 100. The Kol and Mou-Auam mo-t &c. 1 is the 
same root, with a diderent Hrav. poss. postf. 

2. em--du and the variations in 2 and higher numbers I now read e.r< 2 - 
dUj e,d, i.m, e.r &c. e, i being the sole remnant cf the ultimate root, 
which in its oldest form had ra, rn only as a postf. or second element, 
but afterwards superadded -dii &c., probably on the earlier postf, con¬ 
creting with the root remnant. Uraon has e-no 2, mdt.-no 3. From the 
facile and freq^uent elison of the initial labial it is pi*obable that the full 
form of the initial root was be, hi, (p. 60.) The form be-ra &c. agrees 
with the Kol ba.r; and that ba is the initial root and r a second element 
or a postfix in bar appears from its occurring with the guttural postfix m 
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Savara, ba^M, a form preserved also in 7 of Yerukala Kiranti bha- 
p-yfl and Mon bo-A (2 for 5)^ and identical with the Telu^j-u vo->^<^ of 
vo-ka-tt 1 and the com. S. Drav. 10. It is probable that in Se.ra &c, 2, 
ra was a second archaic definitive or unit. 

If 2 be e.ra'-dl?/ &c., 4 must be na-Z«, i. e. the secondary element 
without the initial one. The Kol po.n retains the root of 1 with the 
concreted consonant of the second element or primary postf. The form 
opun- 2 « is probably from op-pu.7i, i. e. op 3, pu.n 1. The Savara con- 
tracted form of 4, vo.n-j^ (1 lor 3, 1) is evidently the full form of the 
Tuluva o,n-ji L 

5. The Gadaba mo-lla-yi confirms the analysis of the Kol mu-na, mo-t* 
&c. as 3 (S. Drav. mu-da &c.) for 3, 2. 

8, e-7iit6 (not en-^?y) as in 2. 

_ The Kol irl appears to be radically a contraction of the S. Drav. 
hT&-du =i.ra-?2/. 

Gond, Telugu and Tuluva forms must, in conformity 
With the amended analysis of 2, be read a.na-mu-r, e.ni—mi-d?*, e.na*me 
1 . e, a.na, e.nt, e.na 2, and inu.r, mi-c^i, me 10 in the form of the unit 
found in the Kol 5, S. Drav. 3 &c. 

The Telugu tommi^ must be to-ml-d^i, 1. mi-^t for 10 as in e.ni 
mi-di 8, and to, a distinct root for 1, preserved also in the Chentsu to-ta, 
9, and corresponding with the Drav. dental 3d pron. and def. (p. 56). 

The Kol a-r of 9 has a for 1, as in the S. Drav, 6. 

The identification of the S. Drav. on 1 with vo.n, and e.ra 2 with be.ra 
8cc. complete the proof of the agreement between the basis systems of S. 
Dravirian and of Viudyan, and between both and the primitive labial 
system preserved in Australian. In its first form the system was simply 
the labial definitive, or the labial and liquid, repeated or compounded. 

It is clear that the liquid in ba.ra, bi.ra, &c. 2, is very archaic, and that 
it early possessed a distinct n .nieral and plural force. In the Semito- 
African and Scythic systems, in which the same compound was the prin- 
cipal archaic numeral name, the liquid, changing to the sibilant &c., has 
been more stable than the labial initial, and tiiiere are strong reasons for 
regarding it as the essential element in 2. See App. to Sec. 6 of ch. v., 
The SemUtc and African Nnmerols pp. 18, 19, 43, See also a Note on 
the same subject inserted in the Journal with Sec. 1. of chp. v. 

128. The note belongs to p. 129, and note f of p. 129 should be note * 
ofp, 128. 

132. line 3 from the bottom pishzA read ^(?-pisa, and in the follow¬ 
ing lme,ybr jJ^z-pisa, read musa, mus. 

137. The substantive root in the name for the JBuffoloe is the labial. 
The liquid is the root for rcatcr^ e-ni-ma = ivuter-cow, 

138. In tango com of Jili (not Singpho) the root is nga (^fo'-nga). 

140, The statement that in Chinese the root alone signifies hvffaloe 
and the inference from it are incorrect. In Chinese, as in Dravirian, the 
name for the buffaloe is 7Vhtor-cow (or ox)^ and it is only by contraction 
that gu &c. alone is applied to it. 

141. The Deer god is identical with the Bhotian god mare. 

145. The sibilant name of Tiberkhad &c. is Tibeto-Ultraindiam 

155. 7th line from foot^f^or moon^ read silver. 

157- deL 5th line from foot- 
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II. The Mok-Anam Foumatioit. 

Sec. 1. General remarks on the history and on the BELAxiONd 

OF THE MoN-A.NAM FORMATION. 

The g-eneral phonetic and ideologic characters of this formation havo 
been mentioned in chap. III. It was there shewn to be more closely con¬ 
nected with the Chinese than with any other existing system of language. 
The piepositional tongues of Ultraindia are so strongly allied in their 
phonetic and ideologic character to Chinese and they contrast so strong¬ 
ly with the Draviro-Australian formation, that, in this portion of their ba¬ 
sis, they are, doubtless, branches of the ancient South Chinese fa¬ 
mily of languages, which on the west must have marched with the Ti¬ 
betan, the native seat of the Chinese proper bein^ to the north east of 
Tibet. Their more archaic history thus becomes involved in that of the 
Chinese formation, which is a remnant of the most primitive form of 
language now extant. The history of the Chinese and Ultraindian tonic 
languages must be studied in their vocabularies chiefly, for, so long as 
the tonic phonology remains, new formations must be glossarial in great 
measure. As the linguistic history of the province probably reaches 
back beyond the very origin of the oldest harmonic formations in the 
world, tlie changes brought about from era to era, by the movements of 
its population, in the number, character and distribution of the monosyllabic 
vocabularies, must liave been exceedingly great. Those that have sur¬ 
vived the long predominance of one anciently civilised race, that of 
Norfc])ern China, differ considerably. All the known languages, however 
varied in their vocabularies, have ultimately been impressed by one or 
other of three ideologic forms,—the Chinese, the Mon-Anam and the Ti- 
beto-Burman. 

The last, so far as it departs from the Chinese, is mainly Scythic or 
Turanian in form. 

The Mon-Anam in those grammatical traits that depart from Chinese, 
resembles the adjacent Malayo-Polyiiesian formation. Its chief peculiarity 
consists in a reversal of the Chinese collocation of the substantive and 
its qiialitive, possessive, and demonstrative. One of the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the Himalaic languages, Tibeto-Ultraindian as well as Mon- 
Anam—the use of preposed and prefixed definitives—^rather conforms to 
Chinese collocation than deviates from it, the Chinese demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns being preposed. Where the divergence in collocation first took place 
cannot now be known, the North Chinese formation having in its southern 
progress, assimilated all the known languages of the region save those 
at the extreme south, which have only sligfitly and recently come under 
its influence. * As the Lau agrees with* the more southern languages in this 
respect, the collocation probably belongs to a formation that embraced or 
affected all the languages of the South Chinese tribes at a remoteperiod.i“ 
There are even realaons for believing that this is the proper or archaie 
Chinese collocation. 


* That is, for about two thousand years in the case of the lan¬ 
guages bordering on China—the Anam and the Lau. 

f The proper Chinese language appears to have been that of the 
Tsin, atribe of the Hoang-ho that became predominant. The southern 
Chinese, those of the Yang-tse-kiaag and Kwang-tung river, were early 
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The position of the qnalltive in Tibetan does not follow the norma? 
collocation of that family, •which is Scythic. ^ As Chinese also aj^i'Ccs 
with Scythic in placing the possessive and (pialitiye first, and the irre¬ 
gularity in Tibetan only applies to the qiialitivc, it must be referred to 
an archaic connexion with the hlon-Anam family. The definitive ]>re- 
fixes are another primary link. The hlon-Anam pronouns and luiiiie- 
rals are partly Tibetan and partly Dravlrian,—chiefly the latter,—-but most 
of the substantial roots are siiuikrto the 'llbetan,—the forms being often 
more archaic than the current Tibeto-Burman, and the applications 
such as to indicate a very early divergence of the two families. The 
large agreement in phonology, roots and prefixes—an agreement that 
becomes the stronger as we recover the older form, of both families— 
and the a-ssimilation in the position of the (pialitive, prove that the two 
were long conteiuninous in their ancient trans-Ilimalayan province* 
As the Tibetan pronouns and numerals are the same as the Chinese; 
rt fs not probable that the hlon-Anam carried a radically different sys¬ 
tem into India, and the remnants of the native one furnish positive evi¬ 
dence that it "was Chino-Iiimalaic. The close archaic connection between 
the two families, their common difFerences from Chinese and the mode 
in which the southern dialects are distributed, render a common name 
Tery convenient for both and as the Himalayan range with its undefined 
eastern continuation has been chiefly instrumental in preserving the race, 
while its passes have enabled successive hordes to descend into India and 
Ultraindia and thence to Asonesia, the alliance may be termed the Ilima- 
laic, distinguishing the Tibetan as the Western and the Mon-Auam a» 
the Eastern branch. * 

The main distinction between the two families consists in the more 
Scytliic structure and phonology of Tibetan. The difference in structure 
is archaic. There are no reasons for supposing that Moii-Anam had the 
Scythic collocation when it first left Tibet and entered India. The use 
of iH'cfixed definitives and the irregular position of the qualitive in Tibetan 
show these to be native Himahtic traits. If Dravirian exercised any influence 
on the structure of jMon-Auain it would tend to render it more, and not 
less, Scythic. The position of the definitives and of the qualitive and posses¬ 
sive are directly opposed to the Draviriaii collocation. There is no evidence 


assimilated in lan^ua^e and civilisation to the northern nation, although 
retaining, especially in Kwang-tung, a distinct physical form. The an¬ 
cient* dialects of tiie south must, from the mountainous character of a 
large portion of the country, have been numerous in the more barbarous^ 
ages of Its history, I'he glossarial peculiarities of the present languages 
of JCwaiig-timg and Eok~kien may throw some light on the native ones. 
But our hope of ascertaining the ancient formation of the Yang-tse- 
kiang-must rest on the dialects of those mountain tribes that still pre¬ 
serve their independence and have little intercourse with the civilised 
Chinese. As the more westerly of these tribes are much nearer to Tibet 
than to the primary northern scat of the Chinese proper, it is probable 
that their native dialects will be found to be related to the East Hima- 
laic, that is to the Mon-Auam divested of its Bravirian and later Tibeto- 
Burman ingredients. 

^ I have used the term in previous sections, but the paragraph ex¬ 
planatory of it was omitted. [Bee p. 148 ]. 
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tlifit the Ocoaino (IMalngaso-Polynesian) formation affected the strnetiire 
of A[(>n-xVnanx after it passed fnlm India into Ultraindia. We must con¬ 
clude therefore that the Mou-Auaiu structui‘e was that of one branch of 
tlie Iliinalaic stem; and as it is partly found in the othei% it may be re¬ 
garded as the nonua.1 and distinctive form of llimalaic as opposed both to 
Chinese and Scyfhic/biit espeeiaTly to the latter*. TJie peculiar connec¬ 
tion with Chinese inclicated'by common pronouns, particles, numerals and 
substantial roots, is furflier attested by the phonology and by those 
structural icharacters in which Mon-Anam is Chinese and not Scytho- 
Tibetan, e, g. the position of the object after the assertive, the proposing 
of the directives, and the use of segregatives. In the oldest form of 
Tibetan of which clear .traces remain, it was much more harmonic or Scy- 
fhic in phonology than most of its dialects now are, and the change is 
ascribable to the influence of Chinese. The influence of Chinese on the Mon- 
Anam dialects, while In fheir cis-Tl’’ has also been great. 

Has their non-harmonic phonolog) . -form been superin¬ 

duced on an archaic one similar to the ancient I'ibetan, through this in¬ 
fluence, like the later form ofBurmau andllhotinn ? In other words, was the 
Himalaic vocabulary that was fi'- 1 ■ .1. V - ‘ . 1 possessed-of 

a tendency to vocalic harmony, :• . ■ . ■■ ■. »■. rlicr and less 

Scythic'Tibetaii'was dissyllabic and hannonic ? Tbe*answermnist be in the 
aflirmative. The older form of-the vocable was identical in the two branches 
of Himahiic. It consisted of a root and a preposed or prefixed, but nrrt 
concreted, definitive. The prefixes are still largely preserved in ]\Ion- 
Anain vocabularies, and especially in those that have been least affected by 
Chinese and have received the fewest Chinese words—the Kambojan 
and Mon. The deeper Cliinese influence to wliich Lau and Aiiam have 
been subjected, and which has occasioned a large infusion df Chinese 
wocables, sinews it^self also in .their anore monosyllabic character. Both 
indeed may now be considered as monosyllabic; but that they once 
agreed in form with their sister dialects of the llimalaic fiunily, appears 
from many of the vocables retaining a remnant of the prefix in the initia:! 
consonant. 

The primary connection sfliown by the ]Troiiouns and by other common 
roots, as well as by the crude structure ary, n ay be indicated 
by the name of Chino-Ilimalaic. The 1! ':..: ily early separated 

from the Chinese, but has probably bee-s i 8 . f n . - or less influ¬ 
enced by it. Its early separation ajipears from the difference in colloca¬ 
tion and In man}'- roots and applications of common roots, while its in¬ 
dependent development Is attested'by the tendency to a .dissylhthic form. 
The difference between the two bmiiehes of Ilimitlaic can hardly admit 
of a similar explanation. The glossarial basis is nearly identical; and 
there does not appear to have’been room between Chinese and archaic 
Tibetan for tlm development of a collocation different from both. The 
distinctive postpositional ti’aits of Tibetan are identical w.ith those of the 
adjacent Bcythic, and they must be denvative in one or the other. The 
J^cythic pronouns and niimcu*i)fls and many ofits other roots -show this 
formation to havebeen arclinically distinctfrom tlie'Chino-IIimalaic, and.-it 
is more probable that it lind also a distinctive sti*uctnre than that it par¬ 
tially borifowed the structure of Tibetan. The normal llimalaic .struc¬ 
ture IS found in Ba.st Iliinalaic, and tlie normal Bcytlnc in all the widely 
dispersed Bcythic groiip.-s. We iiiu.-st conclude therefore that in the irre- 
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gular Tibetan the distinctive Scythoid structural traits are of Scythic ori- 

f in, while the others are Himalaic like the pronouns, numerals and pra¬ 
xes. Whether the Tibetan dialects had acquired a Scythic form before 
the Mon-Anam moved south is doubtful. All the dialects of Tibet may- 
have had the same purely Himalaic form at the period of the first migTa- 
tion. But it is also possible that the Tibetan branch may have then occu¬ 
pied a more northern and western position than it did at a later period, 
and that it may thus have come under Scythic influence while the pa¬ 
rent Mon-Anam branch, secluded in the valley ot the Tsang-po, retained 
the native form. Possibly also the migration of the latter may have been 
the result of the pressure of the Scythic hordes on the tribes of northern 
Tibet; for it is not probable that the knowledge and civilisation of southern 
Tibet were, at that remote period, so advanced as to incite the tribes of the 
Tsang-po voluntarily to engage in expeditions for the extension of their 
dominion over the Dravirians of the suh-Himalayan vallies. The total 
disappearence of all remnants of the Mon-Anam branch in Tibet 
points to conquest and expulsion. But no positive inferences can yet be 
drawn as to the presence or absence of Scythoid dialects of Himalaic at 
the era of the Mon-Anam migration. 

In some respects the Mon-Anam phonologies are more Tibetan than 
Chinese. Some of them, as the Kambojan, are more consonantal than 
any of the existing Chinese phonologies; and in their strong tendency to 
combine the liquids r and I with other consonants, they depart wholly 
from the modern Chinese and resemble the less emasculated languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman alliance. The excessive emasculation of the north¬ 
ern Chinese, however caused, has proved contagious. In the progress of 
its western inflluence it has more or less affected the southern Chinese 
dialects, and, in a still greater degree, some of the Tibeto-Ultraindian dia¬ 
lects, as the Karen and Burman, while the Tibetan dialects have not es¬ 
caped its influence. From the character of the more archaic Tibeto- 
Burman, Mon-Anam and South Chinese phonologies, no doubt can be 
entertained that the Northern Chinese was also at one time highly con¬ 
sonantal. It now presents the ancient S. E. Asian phonology in an ex¬ 
ceedingly attenuated and softened form, bearing the same relation to the 
stronger phonologies that Polynesian does to the less abraded languages 
of the Malayo-Polynesian alliance. 

At present we need only deal with the Mon-Anam formation in its Ul- 
traindian form, and its more archaic Chinese history may be neglected. 
The period when it first began to make progress in Ultraindia must be 
very remote. The difference between the Draviro-Australian and the 
Mon-Anam formation is so great that it may be safely connected with 
the equally striking difierence of race; and ascribed to a long continued 
and total ethnic separation during its earlier history. The Simang and An- 
damani are the purest remnants of a pre-Himalaic race in Ultramdia, and 
it is probable that similar Draviro-Australian tribes, with perhaps others 
of a later type, occupied it, so far as it was inhabited, before the Mop- 
Anam race entered the region. That the linguistic formation was 
akin to the Dravirian may be inferred from the extension of the archaic 
Endian race and formation to the eastern islands. The Dravirian rem¬ 
nants found in the Mon-Anam tongues themselves, and the presence 
of a Dravirian element in the cis-alpine Tibetan languages also, 
make it certain that the first Himalaic hordes, on descendmg the 
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passes, entered a province occupied by Bravirians. The present position 
of the Mon-Anam nations might lead us to suppose that they moved 
into Ultraindia and thence into India. But the relation of the Mon- 
Anam to the Yindyan dialects shows that the Dravirian traits of the 
former were wholly or chiefly acquired in Bengal, and renders it 
probable that they did not reach the south by the basin of the Irawadi 
but by that of the Tsang-po—Brahmaputra like the later Tibeto-Burman 
tribes. How far Ultraindia was then inhabited and what languages 
were there spoken, cannot therefore be ascertained from the character 
of the Mon-Anam languages. The absence of any trace in them of a 
diflerent formation shows that no powerful race distinct from the North 
Dravirian of the Ganges, was found in Ultraindia by the Mon-Anam tribes 
when they left Bengal and moved eastward. The line of meeting be¬ 
tween the Malagaso-Polynesian and the Dravirian provinces was proba¬ 
bly then in some part of Ultraindia: but this portion of our enquiry 
must stand over till we examine the non-Malayan ingredients of the 
Peninsular languages. 

In the first period of the intrusion of Himalaic tribes into the Dravi¬ 
rian province, it is probable that dialects of a Draviro-Mon character 
were formed ; but, with the constant advance of the Mon-Anam popula¬ 
tion fi'om the Himalayan vallies, the languages, like the tribes, would 
become more and more Himalaic. The line of contact between the 
pure Mon-Anam and the pure Dravirian formation appears to have 
gradually advanced southward, till it reached the barrier of the Vindyas. 
The subsequent occupation of the sub-Himalayan vallies and of a portion of 
the plain by the proper Tibetan tribes, and the expansion of the Tibeto-* 
Burman family both on the Indian or Dravirian and the Ultraindian or 
Mon-Anam sides, has necessarily obliterated the latest line of contact 
between the older formations. From the great Ultraindian antiquity 
of the Mon-Anam formation and the changes which its tribes and 
dialects must have undergone since they first became intermixed with 
the Dravirian, only slight traces of the history of the transition can now 
be found, and the movements and revolutions that took place before 
the present distribution of population was brought about must remain 
obscure. A comparatively advanced maritime civilisation grew up on 
the sea board in a remote age, and a few tiibes, favourably situated, ob¬ 
tained power and supremacy and became considerable nations. Their 
dialects appear to have spread with the population. In their progress 
they must have absorbed numerous tribes, and when a few predominant 
nations were established, each doubtless endeavoured to extend itself by con¬ 
quest into the territories of others. As civilisation reached the inland tribes 
both of Ultraindia and Southern China, and as these tribes were from time 
to time impelled by the pressure of others behind them—a pressure 
sometimes transmitted from Northern China or the Scyfchic regionbeyond— 
the maritime nations would be exposed to fresh irruptions from the in¬ 
terior. The modern Ultraindian tribes have been almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in mutual hostilities, and the civilised sea board peoples have 
repeatedly been subjugated by the tribes behind them. The Mons 
or Peguans have been pent up and conquered by the Burmans. The 
Burman tribes have been enveloped, and in many places expelled 
or subdued, by the Lau. The latter have also occupied a large por¬ 
tion of the Mon-Kamhojan province, and completely obliterated the 
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aacient tribes throiio-liout the basin of the Me-nam and tlie upper basin 
of the Me-kon.^, while in the lower basin the same peoj)le pres.s-. 
in^ on from the north and west, and the Anamese from tlie east 
mid south, cro occupyinp: the Kambojan province and ab¬ 
sorbing* :l.-v.* ■ • 1.'. T- ■ ancient tribes were doubtless ecpially a^res- 

firve, and annexation and absorption must always have been in progress. 
Even if we exclude the Lau altogether, we are not warranted in assum¬ 
ing that the Anamese, Kainbojans and Mon were the only ancient 
nations of this formation, or that their distribution bad luxt sudered 
great changes before it became such as we now find it. It is more rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that several other tribes of the formation occupied 
Ultraindia prior to the advcance of the Tibeto-Burnians, and tliat they 
were absorbed or extinguished in the progress of the later races and 
in mutual wara. 

The superiotir Ultraindian antiquity of the IMon-Anam formation 
the Burma-Tibetan is proved, 1st, by the relative distribution of the 
families, the former occupying the position most consistent Avith au 
intrusion of the latter from Tibet into the sub-IIinialayas and their gra¬ 
dual but pai-tial extension to the southward and westAvard; 2d, by tlie 
preseiwation of a partially Mou-Anain language amidst Braviro-Burman 
dialects in the extreme N". E. of Ultraindia (Kasia) and the influence 
of the Mon-Anam formation on the intrusive languages and esiiecially 
on the older (c. g. Yuma, Karen, Kaga, Jili, Abor &c.); 3rd, by the 
extent to Avhich North East Eravirian has indueneed the jMon-Anam 
tongues although they are noAv completely separated from the Kok 
not only by the Tibeto-Burmans but by the Arlans of Bengal; 4th, by tlie 
presence of archaic iMon-Anain clemcmts in remote Asonesiaii languages. 
The latter civcmnstance, in strictness, proA'es only that the hloiwVnam 
race until recently was in occupation of the seaboard of Ultraindia, but 
as they haA^ebeen soimiuemorially, the fact, even by itself, affords a strong 
presumption that the Tiheto-Biirmans are a comparatively modern aiiA 
intruswe people. If the j\lon-Aiiam tribes had originated in the maritime set¬ 
tlements of a poAverful foreign nation, the fact Avould liaA^c lost its Aveiglit, 
but they are an extension of the native population of the adjacent region, 
and the matter for surprise is, not that a Chino-Himalaic population 
preceded a later Tibetan, but that ethnology can reveal a period so 
remote that flie South Chinese tribes had not yet spread to the eastern 
shore of the China sea and to the Bay of Bengal. 

In considering the Influence of the Mon-Anam mce and formation 
it is to be constantly born in mind that not only the distribution, but 
even the cliaracter, of its tribes and their languages, must have varied 
from era to era. The Anamese may not be the tribe that has al¬ 
ways and singly occupied the eastern sea board. Other tribes and 
languages of the same family may have preceded the Mon on the Irawa- 
di; and the native location of the Kambojans may liaA’^e been remote 
from that m Avhich they are noAv secluded. The Anam has some 
peculiar Avesteru aflinities which indicate an archaic western position 
for the tribe. The Mon has CAudently been very considerably modified 
by the influence of the conterminous and interspersed dialects of the 
Burmaii branch of the intrusive formation. 

The foreign influences to Avhich the hlon-Anam languages have beea 
subjected will be more couvemently noticed in a subsequent paragraph. 
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It is sufficient to state here that in recent ages the most important have 
been Tibeto-Burinan, Chinese and Indian (Bengali, later JDravirian and 
Pali). 

The external influence of the Mon-Anam formation has been great. 
Tex the southward it early extended into Indonesia and thence over Mi¬ 
cronesia and through Papuanesia to Polynesia. To the north and east it 
made less progress, owing* probiibly to the greater density and civilisa¬ 
tion of the older Braviro-Australian population in India than in Ultrain- 
di'a) and Oceania. But it transforiiied the Gangetic race and influenced its 
kng*uag:es. It is probable that a pure Mon-Anam nation at one period 
existed in the Gangetic valley and gradually modified the adjacent JDra¬ 
virian liill tribes. Although their languages reiiiiiined Dravirian they 
departed considerably from tlie purer type }n*eserved in the south. The 
pronouns become irregular and the general glossary received an accession 
ol Mun-Aiiam vocables. The northern Gang'etic languages are now” 
Tibeto-Biirman, and remnants of Mon-Anam elements can now be identic 
fled with difficulty. JStill there are undoubted traces of ancient Mon- 
Anam and JDraviro-Anam ingredients. The Mon-Anam elements m the 
Burma-Tibetan dialects belong to two difterent eras of the latter family. 

In a formation that has so^ long occupied the Ultraindian province, 
certain nations and languages must from time to time have acquired an 
ascendency and become more or less diffusive.. The latest of such influen¬ 
tial nations appears to have been the Mon or an older people whom the 
Mens represent. Vocables, or forms of vocables, found in Mon but not in 
Lau are common in Ivasia, the Viudyan dialects, and those of the Mekong. 
They occur in smaller proportion in Anam and the pre-Malayan voca¬ 
bularies of the Malay Peninsula (Siinang, Biiiua). A portion of these 
were no doubt common to several dialects that arose oti the first entrance 
of the Mon-Anam race into Ultraiiidia, and several tribes may have been 
instrumental in their dissemination. But a certain proportion were pro¬ 
bably originally characteristic of the vocabulary of the Mons, and were 
diffuised by that nation after it acquired maritime importance. This ap¬ 
pears to have happened very early ; and during the long period in which 
Moil vocables have been disseminated, the vocabularies of the lower Ira- 
wadimust themselves' have undergone great changes. Tlie Mon has 
latterly received words from the conterminous or intermixed Khyeng, KJa- 
ren and Burmaii. Buring a much longer period—throughout what may 
be termed the middle ages of the formation—it must liave adopted vo¬ 
cables from the older Uurma-Tibetan languages of Ultraindia,—the prima¬ 
ry AboryYuma. This subject will receive some elucidation from the 
forms of Mon-Auarn words in the various Oceanic vocabularies, when 
compared witli the modern Mon and with tlie Viudyan, Kambojan &;c. 
At present it is sufficient to su}’^ that the Mon, in its purer or pre-Borman 
form, appears to have been tlie most influential variety of the Mon- 
Anam languages, and to have spread its numerals and many of its vo¬ 
cables into the Malay Peninsula. Its affinities with the Me-kon«* dialects 
are so strong that it is evident the nation had spread across Ultraindia. 
It probably communicated its civilisation to the tribes of the Me-koiig, 
aiiU furuisiied a considerable element to its dominant population. In its 
eastern progress it is impossible that the middle river basin of tlie Me- 
iiam could have been left a desert. It is probable that the population of 
that busiu wusurigiuaily uUied. to that of theMo-kong aud that the Mon 
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influence was predominant in it also. 

Although the Lau tribes must have immemorially bordered both on the 
cognate Mon-Anam and on the Tibeto-Burman, they do not appear to 
have taken a prominent or influential part in the ethnic history of Ul- 
trairidia until a comparatively late period, and after they had come under 
the influence of the Chinese civilisation. 


The history of the Mon-Anam languages cannot be fblly elucidated 
unless they are viewed in connection with the Oceanic. But to trace 
their influence on the latter belongs to an after portion of this enquiry. 
One of the most interesting results of a comparison of the vocabularies of 
the two provinces is, that vocables which are now very rare in the Mon- 
Anam glossaries, or are even confined to a single language, have still a 
wide currency in the insular tongues. In some cases this may be ex¬ 
plained by the XJltraindian tribe which preserves the word, having had a 
special intercourse with some of the islands. But in general such an 
explanation cannot be satisfactory, because the most enterprising and in¬ 
fluential nations of Ultraindia, such as the Mon, must have been those 
that enjoyed the most extensive intercourse not only with the islanders 
but with their continental neighbours. The true explanation must, in 
most cases, be, that such widely diffused words were at one period exten¬ 
sively prevalent in Ultraindia also, and that., after their extension to the 
islan'ds, they were superseded,in most of the languages of Ultraindia by 
the vocables dispersed by influential Tibeto-Burman tribes. For example, 
a word once common to all or most of the Mon-Anam languages, may 
now be found in Lau alone or in Anam alone, because in Mon and the 
vocabularies that have been most influenced by Mon, it was early dis¬ 
lodged by a Yuma or Naga term. If we now find tliis word in Malayo- 
Polynesian languages we are not justified in concluding that it was di¬ 
rectly derived from Lau or Anam. It sometimes happens that such rare 
Ultraindian terms have been displaced in Indonesia also and are now on¬ 
ly preserved in Polynesian or other remote vocabularies. Considerable as is 
the proportion of Himaiaic vocables in the Asonesian languages, the num¬ 
ber of the most common words in the former that have not found their 
way into the latter, is so great as of itself to exclude the supposition that 
the dialects of the BLimalaic tribes have been the sole parents of those of 
the allied insular tribes, that is of the Malayo-Polynesian. It also 
tends to diminish the force of the presumption that the peculiar non- 
Chinese collocation and other ideologic traits common to the two forma¬ 
tions, were borrowed by the Malayo-Polynesian from the Mon-Anam. 


Before proceeding to glossarial details I shall state briefly, and, to a 
certain extent, in recapitalation of the preceding remarks, what appear to be 
the genej’al results of a comparative analysis of the languages of this 
fonnntion in all their characters. 

Fundamentally, that is in phonology and ideology, the Mon-Anam langu¬ 
ages closely coniiect themselves with only one other existing formation, the 
adjacent Chinese. The resemblance however is one in general character 
rather than in details, although there aI’e many remarkable traits common 
to the two fonnatums. Where the Mon-Anam ideologies depart from the 
Chinese, they donut confoim to the adjacent western and northern for- 
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mationa, which we may describe generally as the Bcytho-Dravirian, iti- 
cludiiig in this alliance the Tibetan so far as it isScythic. la their nou- 
Chinese collocation, the Mon-Aiiam tongues accord with the nearest lan¬ 
guages to the southward, the Maiayo-Polynesian, although in other res¬ 
pects the latter belong radically to a wholly distinct system. 

Whatever the special development and history of tlie Mon-Anam 
tribes ajul languages may have been, they are fundamentally connected 
with each other, as the whole group is with the Chinese. This marks the 
most archaic plinsis f»f the foiMuation and beyond it we can as yet see 
notliing. But on this side we can make out a succession of changes, 
affecting the glossary chieSy, but so deep, that, save in form, they 
have almost cojupletely alienated the Mon-Anam group from the Chinese* 
Tiiis glossarial transmutatiori or divergence was probably connected with, 
great modiiications ot' race, for the Mon-Anam tribes vary much,and some 
are more akin to the Nipalo-Burman, Tatar and Indonesian races than 
to Mm Chinese, (Chap. L). The pronouns are mainly Dravirian, and 
Dravirian terms are sparingly scattered througlit)ut the vocabularies. 
This uiiiihty is evidently a record of the era of the first intrusion of the 
origintil Chinn-Ultraiiidian race into the Dravirian province. A much larger 
pro[)ortioii of the cominoji vocahlessre Tibeto-Burrnan. Chinese words have 
beeii received in comparatively late ages, botii directly from the Chinese 
and through the Tibetans and Tibeto-bltraindiniis. liisomecases the Chi¬ 
nese terms are clearly archaic. Indian and Indonesian words have also 
been adopted After putting aside the acquisitions from all these sour¬ 
ces, u very considerable proportion of peculiar terms remain. Borne of 
these are connected in root with Tibetan and others have Scythic and 
Upper Asian a.ffinitjes. To understand the full bearing of this fact, it must 
be remembered that the Tibeto-Burrnan vocabularies have a large simi¬ 
lar range of Up|)er Asian affinities, and that the Chinese is also some¬ 
times embraced in these affinities, besides having special ones of its own 
of a like kind. 

Some of the later or Tatar affinities are either exclusively or most 
closely with Turkish. This enables us to connect the history of the 
Ultraindian tribes with that of the Mid-Asian nomadic hordes. Turkisii 
words and Turkish forms of Scythic are also found in the Tibeto-UItra- 
indian vocabularies, and they may have been partially communicated 
by the Turks to their southern Tibetan neighbours, during the period 
tliis branch of the Tatars occupied northern Tibet and a portion of 
Northern China, or for about two thousand years prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the third century of the Christian era, wlien they were driven 
westward by a horde of Tungusian origin. The Turkish words in the 
Mon-Anam and even in the ohier southern vocabularies of Tibeto-Bur- 
maii probably belong to an earlier era of Turkish history, than even 
the beginning of the period in question. The affinities of Turkish to 
remote western as well as eastern languages render it probable that 
the southern movement of the race, soon after 2000 B. C., was not the 
earliest, as it was not the latest, for the Turks of the Altai preceded the 
Mongols on the southern borders of the great desert. In general th^ 
Mid-Asian affinities of the East Himalaic vocabularies, must be much 
more archaic than the Turkish period of Tibetan ethnology. They belong to 
an era when the Mon-Anam languages were contenninous with those of 
tribes allied to the Koreans, the Tungusians, the Sainoiedes, the Xemsei’* 
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ans and the Ugrians as well as the Turks and Mongols. They attest a 
currency of words between Mid-Asia and the districts of Western China^ 
at a period prior to the advance of the Eastern Chinese into the latter, 
and to the exclusive prevalence of the Tatar tribes in the former. 

To educe any definite historical conclusion from this class of affinities ap¬ 
pears to be impossible. Whatever group of southern languages is 
examined we find it to contain Scythic ingredients. The Oceanic, Dra- 
virian, Ultraindian, Tibetan, Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and 
African families agree in this, although their Scythic affinities vary exceed¬ 
ingly in kind and amount, and must be the result of archaic ethnic 
movements embracing many thousands of years. ^ The only general 
conclusion we can come to is, that the Scythic formation, in its successive 
phases from Chinese to proto-Iranoid, has been the most influential of all 
others, because it is that of nomadic races who, from an extremely re¬ 
mote era, have circulated over that wide and uninviting portion of the 
©Id World, of which South Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, Arabia^ 
j^ania-; Pndia, Ultraindia, and China form the attractive margin. 

The various ingredients of the Mon-Anam vocabularies to which we 
Kave adverted, do not exhaust them. There is a considerable residue 
ef words which appear to be peculiar, like a much larger class in the 
Chinese vocabularies. Many of them will doubtless be referred to va¬ 
rious foreign, or to wider, formations and alliances—and particularly to 
the Scythic or Mid and North. Asiatic—as our glossarial knowledge 
advances. 

Sec. 2. Feonouns Aisn Generic Particles. 

The pronouns are hybrid. The most prevalent roots are Dravi- 
rian in the irregular dialectic forms of the N,. E. or Kol branch. 
The mode in which these remarkable forms have arisen out of the 

f .qrmal Draviro-Australian system was considered in Sec. IL-of Chap. 6 
Journ.Tnd Arch, ix, 14 etseq^j 35 &c.) and the opinion was expressed 
that its great disintegration and decay in the N. E. branch- of Dravirian 
had the same origin as the older Himalaic roots that are found in the 
Substantive glossary—viz. the entrance into the lower Gangetic valley of 
the first Himalaic tribes, or those of the Mon-Anam stock. Where 
and when the blending of the two races and languages first commenced,. 
Cannot now be ascertained. But as the character of* Mon Anam betokens 
an origin to the eastward of the Tibetan, and as the archaic Dravirian 
Ingredient in the population of Ultraindia and Asonesia and in the lan¬ 
guages of the latter, indicates that the pre-Himalaic dialects of Ultraindia 
tvere also Dravirian, it is probable that the Mon-Anam tribes found them¬ 
selves among Dravirlans on their first descent from the mountains.. 
As there are no reasons for supposing that at so early a period in 
the ethnic history of S. E. Asia, the mountaineers brought with them a 
higher civilisation than they found among the Dravirian tribes of the 

* The labial 2d pronoun was explained as a Dravirian plural form 
that had displaced the singular. A striking confirmation of this origin 
has now been supplied by a new N. E. Dravirian vocabulary collected by 
Mr. H.. Nevill for Mr. Hodgson, and published by the latter in th'fe 
Journal of the Beng. As. Soc. for 1356, (p. 46). This dialect, the Savara,. 
has a-man th(m, a-man ye. The Gadaba has a slender form pen in the 
plural, but it retains the normal root in the singular, no. 
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■same era, it is probable that many distinct tribes and dialects were 
formed, as has always happened in similar circumstances. The forms 
of the prevalent prono'.ins and numerals must have been derived fron? 
one of these dial ^cts which became predominant and diffusive during the 
latest phasis of Mon-Anam, or that which preceded its disruption by the 
Tibeto-Burman movements. The diffusion of these forms has been from 
ivest to east, and the dialect was therefore a western one. 

From the character of the existing N. E. Dravirian dialects we have infer¬ 
red that the system of pronouns and numerals received its peculiar form in 
the Gangetic basin. It may be concluded, therefore, that the dialect in 
question was not one of the archaic northern ones formed on the first des¬ 
cent of the Mon-Anam family, but was that of a powerful and influential 
tribe that arose in lower Bengal or its eastern skirts, in the later ages of 
the predominance of this family. The nucleus of the dialect must have 
been formed at a much earlier period, when the intrusive race was not 
sufficiently numerous to expel the aborigines or to preserve its own Ian-? 
giiage unmodified. 

The Drnvirinn traits of the Mon-Annm tongues are of the kind that 
are acquii-cd when a tribe has much and close intercourse with another 
intermixed with it and superior to it in civilisation. If the older tribesi 
of R(3n5i‘al had been greatly inferior to the Mon-Anam, they would have 
been helotised or uTadually driven into the Vindyas, and no relation 
could have arisen between the two races admitting of the adoption by 
the colonists of the |)rononns of the natives. There must have been a 
certain halance of ethnic influence, and its permanent results on the 
two languages are most accordant with the hypothesis that physical 
strength and courage were oti the side of the intruders, and civilisation 
on that of the Dravirian Bengalis. The indigenous civili'^ation of India^^ 
as distinguished from that introduced and perfected by the Arians, 
appears to be extremely ancient. In its earlier eras it is probable that 
it was at least equally advanced on the Ganges as on the Godaverj^ 
Kistna or Cauvery. Without a superiority of this kind and a clo’s^ 
fri'^ndly intercourse, an East Hirnalaic tribe could not have come, in the 
lapse of time, to use the Dravirian pronouns in lieu of its native ones* 
The process by wliich such a change is brought about is a familiar one. 
The foreign pronouns are at first used in addition to the native. Perhaps 
they are for a time considered more respectful. It becomes the faahiort 
to use them in preference, and no literature existing to preserve the old 
ones, they become obsolete and are irrecoverably lost. The adoption of 
the Dravirian numerals does not in itself imply so great a superiority 
and so intimate and pervading an intercourse as the adoption of the pro¬ 
nouns. But it is a fact on the same side. 


The INT. E. Dravirian pronouns and their Mon-Anam distribution 
have already been considered, and the reader is referred to the tables in, 
^ec. 11 of chap, v (1st pron, p. 37 ; 2dpron. p. 43). In this place Lwill 
consider those of each of the Mon-Anam dialects separately, in order to 
show to what extent Tibeto-Ultraindian roots have been received or re¬ 
tained by each, and how the two systems are now combined. In other 
places I have rem irked on the instability of pronouns, arising from va¬ 
rious causes,—such as an original or acquired diversity of roots, com- 
jjinations and applications,—^limitations and expansions of meaning,— 
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transfer of tlie same definitive from one person to another—^the replace* 
ment of true pronominal roots hy substantives. In all the more civilised 
S. E. Asian languaG:e3 the pronominal system has been more plastic to 
social indiiences than most other groups of vocables. The despotism of 
power fashions words as well as manners. Distinctions of rank and posi¬ 
tion are most directly reflected by pronouns—the symbols of the person. 
The same tyranny that forbids a man to walk up to a superior and obliges 
him to crawl to his feet, taboos the use of the familiar pronoun as too sug¬ 
gestive of a common humanity. 

When pronominal usage is, in so considerable a degree, artificial, the in¬ 
troduction of foreign roots and the formation of hybrid systems, are more 
easily effected than among r ices in which the ancient pronouns have 
themselves a kind of 3.icredne?3 an 1 cannot be changed accordin'? to the 
caprices or pedantries of power. The habit of using several words for each 
of the persons, and especially for the 1st and 2d, facilitates the adoption 
of new ones, and both old and new may remain current, or the latter may- 
in time displace the former. 

The intermixture of the Dravirian and Tibetan names varies in the 
different Mon-An.am dialects. Mon is Dravirian in all the three persons. 
Kambojan is Dravirian in the 1st and 2d, and Tibetan in the 3d. The 
northern ton^ies—the Lau and the Kasia—are Tibetan in tlie 1st 
and 3d, and Dravirian in the 2d, while Lau has also an Ariaii pro¬ 
noun in the 21. The only dialect of which we possess grammatical 
notices of any fullness—the Siamese—affords a good illustration of the 
extent to whicli pronouns may become restricted in their use and re¬ 
placed by substantive words, Pron.^ ku is used authoritatively 
or contemptuously;rao (pL) is respectful and also familar; kha slave is 
ji humiliative; other terms are also in use. 2d Pron.^ than (pi) and chau 
ka are respectful; chau and tua have no peculiar force; eng is applied 
to inferiors; and mang or mung is only used contemptuously. Sd 
ta, than, are respectful; khan is applied to persons and things ; man is ap¬ 
plied to things and contemptuously to persons; chau Ion is applied to 
persons only, and is a term of disrespect. In the most northern dialects 
the Dravirian labial 2d pron. appears to be still the principal one, while 
in Siamese it has descended to the lowest place. The Arian tua appears 
to be the principal one both in Siam and Laos. The Khamti and Ahom 
are faithful to the Dravirian root. 

Anam also shows a great intermixture. For the 1st person a Tibetan 
root in three forms, a Chinese root, and an archaic Dravirian root in two 
forms, are in use. The 2d pron. has several distinct forms of the Vindyan 
vocable. The numerous roots for the 3d person have also been obtained 
from different sources. 

In the Indonesian dialects of the Malay Peninsula the Vindyan pro¬ 
nouns are current. Simang has them in the 1st and 2d persons. Some of 
the Bmua dialects have the Vindyan 1st pron. and the Malagaso-Polyne- 
wan 2d. Throughout the Asonesian groups the Dravirian labial 2d pro. 
is found in the pass, and pl,^ and it also eaters into the composite plurals 
of the 1st person (mu, mo, mi). * 


* In Mr. Hodgson’s latest series the Chentsu 2d pers. retains the 
Pm. yi-ke, while the ordinary pron. is now the Arian tumyi, tu. 
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1. Kasta. 

1st pbon. ^ nga nsri 'pl* Tibeto-Burman in the com. form. The 

plural in i is th3 Scytho-Tibstan pi. occurring in Horpa and several 
of the Ultraindo-Gan j^etic systems, Singpho, Naga, Nipal. (ch. v. Sec. II 
J. 1. A. Vol. IX p. 403.) 

2d pron. me, pha sing, phi pL, IST. E. Eravirian. The first form 
is the Kol me. Anam has a similar form mei, ( mai, ban). The second, 
pha, corresponds with the Mon bai, Namsang poss. ma, Drav. fl-man, 
i-mma, u-mma, &c. 

3d pron. u masG..i ka ,/<"?»., ki pi. U is probably a contraction of 
the labial 3d pron. common to Dravirian, Chinese, Gyarung (wa), Takpa, 
and several Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects. The immediate affinities are 
Eist Gangetlc or Brah naputran, Garo u, ua, (pi. Dhimal, 

Toung-thu wa (= ua), Dhim pi. ub-a?, Abor bu, Newar wo. Milch, phai, 
Dophla ma, Angami po, Khari pau, Tengsa, Nogaung pn^ Tablung tau-pa. 
The Bodo bi has the slender Takpa fonn pe, be, as in Mijhu we, ve, Muthun 
mih, Mozo.ne me, and Karen a-we. The guttural is related to the 
Chino-Tibatan khu, kho. But it more closely resembles the Tibeto-Ultra- 
Indian definitive ka, ta, and is also a def. and def. pref in Kasia ka, k-. 
A^ tha, thi, the, is current as a 3.1 pron. in Chino-Tibatan and Ultraindo- 
Gangetic, ka may be referable to it. Singpho has khi = Chin, khi, 
Kambojan ke, Minyak, Burman, Gurung &c, thi, &c. &c. (see Sec. 3; 
J. 1. A. vol. IX p. 395). 

2 Mon. 

1st. oe, oei; awai in Dr. Morton’s orthography, in the vocabu¬ 
lary compiled by him for Mr. Hodgson. The full form is preserved in 
the derivative Binna oin, ain, yun. The Simang ein, eing, en, Kambojan 
and Chong eng, are closer to the Kol eing, aing, ing, which are similar to 
the south Dravirian forms ne, e-n, e-ng &c. The Mon o form appears 
to be the common e for in with a vocalic augment, and not a variation 
of the Male o-ng, Toda o-ne, wo-n &c. Dr. Morton gives pwa as the pi. 
of Mon. It probably corresponds with pueh of the 2d, roe being often 
1 4- thov or ynn, 

2d. pi, pueh ; bai, Dr. Morton, The form pi resembles the Kol api 
ami, &c. The form bai is similar to the Anam mai, mei. In the plural 
Dr. Morton gives been tau. 

3d. deh, deak; nya, Dr. Morton. This is the Dravirian liq[uid 
root in the Kol form*ini, u-nea oU. &c., Bengali ini, Khyeng, Kumi ni, 
Karen anoi, Siam this ni. 

3. Kambojan Group, 

1st. any Ka-mer (the com. pron. is kanyom slave)^ ae Ka, eng Chong. 
Dravirian in the Binua and Mon forms. 

2d. wo-nu Ka-mer, bo Chong. Simang bo, mo; Ahom mo. From 
the Simang and Asonesian forms it is probable that the Mon had a 
similar one, bette^reserved in pue than in pi. 

3d. ke, pi-ke, Ka-mer. The guttural is Chino-Tibetan. See Kasia.^ 

The e variety is KTamsang a-te, Lepcha he, Murmi the, Gyarung thi, 
Milch, te, Anam te. 

Besides these a Kambojan dialect given by Mr Crawfurd has chah, JL 
probably from the Pali ata; and eng-tao thou apparently two roots for i, 
and probably incorrect. For Ka, he gives sai thou. 
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4. Anam. 

1 st . (a) toi; tail, ta; pi. chung- toi, chung* ta, kwa ; kwa km3 1 an^ 
ihou. Lnu ^r. kau, Tablung* tau, Kumi, Kami kai, Muthun tai (in pL) ; 
Toung--thu khwa. 

( h) min, mo; pi. mo toi, vo toi, mo kwa. 

( 0 ) ng’O ; Chinese. 

The forms rno, vo, min, correiponrl with the Mon pwa pL They ap¬ 
pear to be archaic Dravirian j)lurals that obtained a sinirnlar use. 
'Comp, wfi Telugu memu, Knrn, am, Toda worn, Khoud amu, Good ina. 
■mo, Male om, Kol em, me &c. 

2d. (a) mai, mei; bau. Mon bai, pueh, 

( 6) ga- 

(c) ong*. 

(d) ng-uoi, a 3d pron. 

pL bai, cluing’ bai, pho on", np’iioi ai. 

( a) is Dravirian; ( c ) Tibetan, ong heina* a %^nrintion of no (Manynk, 
Angami &c.). Gn is the Tibeto-IiimalaTon guttural foim (comp. g:ai 
Sunwar, see ch. v, Rec. 11. J. LA. vol. ix p. 4o). As in Tibetan it i.s 
used as a 3d pron. also. 

3d. ng'uoi, no, ni, g-a, g:a Ida, ban, kia, no-ai, nghi, te, thn, va; 

himself minli; this no, nai. ^a^, ai, are Dravirian ai, iii ifec,, and 

va; te, thu, may also be Drav, The g-uttural is Tibetan. Larger voca¬ 
bularies of the other lang'uaijps are nece>sary to deterjnine the etyriiulog’y 
of all these terms, no is Abor, but it appears to he the *2d. pr. of 
Mijiiu, Abor, Doplda, D. Ghutia, Ang-ami and Manyak. Miuh resem¬ 
bles the slender Muthun mih &c. (see Kasia). 

5. Lau fam. 

Ist. kau Aliora, Kharati, ku Siam, Laos kha slnme Siam.; PI, ran, 
bau. Tablung* tau, Muthun Joboka ku, Khari <t-kau {pi-). Guttural 

forms of the Tibetan nua &c. occur in the Yuma g r.; and some of the 

Naga and west sub-Himalayan dialects—the ord nary range of the Lau 
Tibetan affinities, Tim pi. rau is the pL iparticle found in iNaga, Abor, 
Takpa, Horpa, Gyarung, Garo. 

ong Laos. 

2d, mo Ahom, mau Khamti, mang, mung Siam. Draviro-Mon. 

tua Siam, toa Laos. This is Arian (Pali). 

3d. man Siam, Laos, Khamti; Tibetan, Dophla ma, Dhimal, Toung- 
thu, Garo, Gyarung* wa. 

khon Siam [Tibetan], heu Ahom,/)L kh-reu (Tibetan heu Lepcha* 


Draviro-Mon pronouns are found in :the Malayan dialects of the 
Malay Peninsula, blended with Malayo-Polynesian or Malagasy ones, 
’Sxmang and Binua have several forms of the 1st pron. probably derived 
from Mon, as the vocabularies have other Mon derivatives. The antiquity 
of the engraftments is attested by the forms being less contracted and 
closer to N. Dravirian tlian the Mon, 

The 2d juon. is found in Sim ting in the Ahom and Chong forms, mo, 
bo. It has also been received into the Malayo-Polynesian system. 


The form of the Tibeto-Ultraindiaa 1st pronoun that occurs in Lau- 
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kail Khamti» Aliom, Khari (in a-kau we), ku Laos, Shan, Muthun and 
Johoka,—in Anam and Tablung tau (from kau),—in Yuma dialects, kai 
Khumi, Kami, tai Muthun, toi Anam, kyi Khyeng, ki^a Kyau, khwa. 
^oung-thu—is not the original and most prevalent one in the Tibeto- 
TJltraindian languages,, nga, ngai, ngi, nyi &c, (Chinese ngo, ngei &c.),- 
but an ancient guttural modification. A similar form appears to have 
F.T=:tern Tibet (ka Thochu), and been thence carried south- 
•.V .■ I> ■ = Nogaung (/>^y.95.), Kami Lepcha (pZ. andjt?<?56*. sing.). 

In these dialects ka appears to be a distinct and archaic form. Dhimal 
has the Gyarimg 2 d and 3 d pron. na, wa; the connected Bodo, Garo and 
Deoria Chutia have the Gyarung ang form of the 1 st, while Abor has ngo. 
The Dhimal ka is therefore exceptional. Nogaung has the slender form 
nyi in the nmn., but ka in the poss., and as ngi is a plural form, ka is 
probably the ancient nom. Khari has also the com. pL ni in the 
but kau in the pl^ the latter being probably the ancient form, of the 
sing., corresponding with the adjacent Tablung tau. In like manner it is- 
preserved in the pi. of Magar kan (sitip. nga), and in^ the pL and ohlq. 
sing, of Lepcha ka Qiom. as in Sunwar and Milch.^ from the Abor 

ngo). In the more sequestered and archaic group (>£ the Irawadi 
tongues, it keeps its place in the sing, and pi. as in Dhimal^—Kami kai 
k?i-ckipL The Anam toi, ta, Muthun tai, have the Kami form. 
The Anam kwa is also archaic Southern Irawadi, khwa Toung-thu. An¬ 
other variation of the guttural is found in the Mijliu ke which Joboka 
preserves in its plural Ice-(ku W 7 //.) Tablung has he-lam sing., he- 
Za//. pL, tUs'fti poss., te-tyai obj.; Mufung tau sing., ti-che-eha pL, ti-set 
poss., to~ioe obj.—tau thus varying to to, ti, te, he (fromke or seprobably).. 

The Aiisi,m and Tablung tau and the Naga kau, ku are referable to 
the Lau kau. Wliatever may be the history of tlie original derivation 
ofka, it. is probable that kau is a proper Lau form, and kai, tai, an 
Anam form—these dipthongs, being affected by their respective phono- 
lorries. The other Thochu vocables and forms found in the Mon-Anam 
dialects render it probable that ka, kau, khwa, &c. was imported by the- 
earliest Hiuialaic migration, and is older in the south than the nga, ang 
forms. The Anam varieties af)j»ear to be derivatives from the archaic 
South Irawadi group. 'J'he Lau kau, ku, is probably to be also referred 
to the guttural of the first Tibetan mi ration. 


Recapitulation. 

IsZ Pron, 

Tlie Drav. labial pi. is preserved as a sing. pron. in Anam. The N. 
E.. Drav. pron. is found in Mon ; Ka-raer, Ka, Chong • Simang, Bi'nua. 

The oldest Tibeco-Ultraindian guttural form of the Chino-Tibetan pron. 
nga &c. is found in the Lau turn, and Anam, in forms similar to the 
older Irawadi ones. 

The later Tibetan form is found in Kasia. 

A Gyarung-Ultraindiaii form is found in Laos. 

The Chinese form is found in Anam (recent), 

2d Pron, 

The N. B. Dravirian labial is found in Ahom ] Kasidt, Mon 5 Ka*mer, 
Chong; Siniang and Malayo-Pnlynesian. 

Xii« Pali pron. is current in Siam and Laos (recent)- 
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Sd Pron, 

The East Tibetan labial (Chinese) is used in Kasia, Anam, Ka-mer, 
Siamese. The common u, o, form is Abor, Gai’o, Newar and 

archaic Tibetan, (also Yeniseian bu,Kamschatkan wuh, Scythic, Caucaai- 
Draviriaii). 

The Ciiino-Tibetan guttural is used in Kasia, Ka-nier, Anam and 
Siamese. 

The Dravirian liquid root is current in Mon, Anam, the Lau fam.^ 
Khyeng and Malayo-Polynesian. 


Prefixual Definitives. 

These have been already considered with reference to Tibetan (T. Sec. 
1 and 2). The similar prefixes found in the Mun-Anain vocabularies ren¬ 
der it certain that they belonged to the archaic Himaiaic foniiation. 
They were first current as separate definitives. In later stages they were 
attached to the substantial roots. In those dialects in which a secoi.darj 
monosyllabic tendency was acquired, under Cliinese influence, they were 
either discarded or lost their vowel. 

The prefixual letters of Tibetan and the prefixed definitives so abun¬ 
dantly preserved in the vocabularies of the earlier branch Tibeto- 
Ultraindian—Sifan and southern—proves that this formation had the full 
range of prefixed and preposed definitives, as the allied ])roto-“lS(?ythic 
had, and as Yeniseian, Caucasian, African and Africo-Oceauic languages 
still have. This habit must have originated prior to the postpositional 
stage of Scythic and Tibetan, and its presence in the Himaiaic languages 
tends to connect them with Chinese. Where the influence of Chinese is 
strong there are necessarily no prefixes, the definitives and segregatives 
having remained separate from the roots, or having fallen into disuse. 
In several of the Tibeto-Ultraindian languages they have thus become 
obsolete. Burman, for example, has in a considerable degree reverted to 
a Chinese character from this cause. The Mon-Anam vocabularies pre¬ 
sent a similar diversity in this respect. Whether they were originally 
most closely allied to the Chinese formation or to the Tiheto-Ultraindian, 
or whether their origin goes back to a period before Tibeto-Chincse and 
Tibeto-Ultraindian had become formations distinct from each other, they 
appear, in their present condition, to be decaying prefixual languages like 
tneTibeto-Uitraindian. The Mon-Kambojnn brunch in particular may 
be considered as representing the latter fonnation in its pre-&:cythic or 
prepositional stage. This branch is more closely connected with the Ti- 
Deto-Ultraindian languages than the Anam and Lau, which partake more 
of the Chinese character. 

The definitives constitute one of the chief pecidiniitie.'^ of the Hima- 
laie formation at tlmt stu^e in which it spread into Asone.sio, fur they 
fire not only found as concreted prefixes in neinly every Asonesian voca- 
bnlitry, but nro used sepnrat^^Iy ns definitives in some of the most archaic. 
Te, ta, ka, (ja ; ra^ 7ut; v)a^ ba^ pa^ va ; a*?, ya : ?/, i a re all 
found in the insnlnr lunguag-es. ra^ and wni <&o. have, in most 
C'lacs, been directly derived from the Mnlaiias^y, hut ?'e, ha cannot 
have )>een Iwrrowed as a separate definitivo from that fornuition, and it 
13 evidently referable to Ultraindia. It is etiJi ouj-rent here as a separate 
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clefinitive in Kasin,, in which it is used as extensively as the comspond-* 
iiig definitive in Polynesia. 

ICasia has 7m both as a prefixed and as a separate definitive Ka*^ 
sometimes ta- is also current in Mon. Ka and ti are found 
in Kambojan, the latter form sometimes passing into the sibilant chi, t 
In Kambojan/^e, y?i-7r(5 is also the 3d pronoun. In Lau some vocables 
^ generally concreted with the root, 

^e Mon initial aspirate probably corresponds to the sibilant prefix of 
Kambojan. In Kasia it occurs both in the pure consonantal or initial 
foian 5, corresponding with the Mon and in the vocalised and ampli- 
fied nasal forms si, slii, shin. The aspirate hi, hin is also found. The 
sibilant and aspirate form of the guttural and dentisl characterised a 
group of dialects in the western extremity of the Asam band and 
Manipuri basin (Mikir, Kasia, A-rung, Singpho &c.). 
Ihis form of the particle in all its varieties is common in the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages as a definitive, a demonstrative and a prefix. The 
labial definitive and prefix is also a current Mon-Kambojan particle, 
Mon has pa-, Kambojan joa-, po-, jt?-, and Kasia u (masculine) identified 
withm^**^. through the Garo u (generic), Nagap«, po,pii, Miri hu, Dhi- 
malGaro rva, Newar wo, Sgau Karen nwai &c. (3d pron., def. pref.) Lau 
has a few concreted remnants of the labial prefix. J 

Sec. 3. Numerals. 

The first Himalaic tribes of the Ganges appear to have brought with 
them the Cliino-Tibetan system in one of its older forms. The same in¬ 
termixture of names took place in it as in the pronominal system. The 
first four numerals of the native population were adopted. They were 
doubtless current for some time along with the Himalaic names, but 
the latter were ultimately disused, although retained in higher num¬ 
bers. Five appears to have remained Himalaic. Above it the lower 
numbers of both systems were repeated. In the Kambojan quinary 6, 
7, 8 and 9 the Yindyan lower numbers are still current. Mon, Anam 
and Ka have also a Yindyan name in 7. The Anam 10 is the Yindyan !• 
All the sister dialects have forms of the Himalaic unit in 10. But Kasia 
and several other Gangetic and Ultraindian tongues have aBravirian unit 
in 10, or for 10 or 1 in higher mmibers. Lau, Kambojan and Ka have it 
for 1000. The form is not the Yindyan 1 of Anam, but the South Dravi- 
rian 1 in its archaic labial form and with the liquid postfix, the same form 
being also found in the Yindyan and Mon-Anam 4 (i. e. 1 for 3,1). With 
these exceptions the Mon-Anam numbers above 4 are Himalaic. Wheu 
the mixed system was carried from the Gangetic basin eastward, the Yiii- 
dyan names alone appear to have been used for 1, 2, 3 and 4 in all the 

Bhotian/7-, 7’-, Horpa If-, Gyarung ta- cfic,, Thochu 
clia-, g-, l>. Abor, Maiiipuric gr., M’ishmi,"^ Mikir, Dhimal, Bodo, Naga, 
Jili, Yuma gr. incliuliiit!: Karen, &;c. 

t The sibilant is Bhotian s-, z-, h-, Horpa s-, AngamiNaga, Mani¬ 
puri ch, Mikir, Kasia, Singpho. 

T. is Bliotian d-, Gyaning da- Jfo,, Abor, Naga, Thochu 

da-, Manipuri, Teiigsa gr. Jili &.c. 

X The labial is Bhotian (prof, and postf.), Manyak, Abor, Mishmi, 
Mikir, Bodo, (uiro, A'aga, Manijairi, ruma, Bunnaii (iu u few words 
pref.) 
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dialects; for no others are now found in Mon, the Kambojan dialects or 
Anam. The Himalaic 6 must also have been exclusively used, as it is 
ibund in all. The dialectic variation in the Himalaic names both for 5 
and for higher numbers is much greater than in the lower or purely Vin- 
dyan series. This is partly explained by the roots having undergone 
changes similar to those that have taken place in the purer Himalaic 
tongues. Some of the forms have been acquired from them. But it is clear 
also that the numbers above 5 were compound when the mixed system 
was carried into Ultraindia, and that this was one cause of the variations. 

The Dravirian forms found in the Mon-Anam tongues are not all re¬ 
ferable to a single Vindyan dialect. They are chiefly Kol, but some are 
similar tO'Yerukala^ Bavara and even to South Dravirian forms. The 
miscellaneous Dravirian words in the Mon-Anam vocabularies have a 
similar range of affinities, the result of a prolonged intercourse, at an an¬ 
cient period,, with the Dravirian tribes of the Vindyas or of the Gangetic' 
valley. 

The history of the Himalaic names in Mon-Anam dialects has already 
been* considbredv- I^o example of the Himalaic 2 is preserved in them. 
The various forms* of the unit are all secondary. The system to which* 
they belonged^ must have been similar to the predominant Sifan-Gangetic’ 
one in its older phase - The principal form was tam, dam, dap &c, passing 
into cham, sam; ram,, lam, nam,>—the final changing to ng, n, 1, r in the 
later forms. Comp, tam 8 Anam, Ka, dam 100 Ka, dap 10 Kambojan, 
ram 5 Kambojan, nam 5 Anam, ram 100 Anam, lorn lOO'Mon, roa, roi 100 
Kambojan, Lau, rai 10 Chong,, nungyling 1 Lau,, cham san 8 Mon, san 5- 
Mon, ha 5 Lau, chang 5 Ka. 

The Mon-Anam group has some distinctive names. Five is the unit (for 
3) and not the dual as in nearly all the other Chino-Himalaie languages. 

retains the older —m form in Anam, Ka and Mon, while the south¬ 
ern Tibeto-Burman dialects, with the exception of Chepang and Tengsa, 
have later forms. Nine has the unit in the current secondary form, 
and not in the concreted primary form of all the other Chino-Himalaic 
systems. Siw has a form more allied to the common Chino-Himalaic 6 
than to the Mon-Anam unit of other higher numbers. While the latter 
has the a of Chinese andGyarung,. 6 the u* oro* of the common 6. 
The final —ng of Chong and Mon may be older than the common -k. 
But it is not clear that in 6 the unit had acquired a form distinct from' 
that in 5, 8, 10,100 &c., and allied to the Chinese, when the system first 
entered the basin of the Ganges; or that the older -m, -p form had 
charmed to ^ that in -ng or -k, before the Mon-Anam mother tongue left 
the Chino-Tibetan circle. 

Kearly all the Himalaic forms are similar to those of dialects still lo¬ 
cated in or near eastern Bengal,, in what may be termed the Barak pro¬ 
vince, as the basin of the Surma and Barak must have been the middle 
ground of the northern Yuma and Manipuric dialects on the one side and 
the ancient Bodo, Garo, Mikir, Kasia &c. on the other, and the valley, with 
its rivers, the great ethnic highway between the eastern highlands and' 
Lower Bengal with its band of Vindyan tribes on the opposite margin. 
Similar forms with strong indications of Mon-Anam and Dravirian in¬ 
fluence, are retained by distant dialects whose general character proves 
them to have originally come from the Barak province, e. g. Mijhu and 
Singpho. The latest western seat of the Mon-Anam and Kambojan 
tribes appears, from the evidence of the numerals, to have been in this 
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province. This will appear clearly on examining the forms of each numercU. 

The Mon-4nam system not only in its Pravirian but in its Himalaic 
element, has retained a distinctive character in all the dialects,^ notwith¬ 
standing the presence in Ultraindia of numerous and advancing tribes 
•speaking tongues of the purer Himalaic form. The civilised Mon, Kam- 
bojan and Anam peoples must have been closely connected in the Gangetic 
valley and in their subsequent Ultraindian movement; and they must 
diave retained a high degree of independence in later ages, when the 
Tibeto-Burman tribes spread up the northern side of the Ganges and over 
the greater portion of western Ultraindia. But sections of these peoples, 
or sister tribes less civilised or less powerful, may have been assimilated 
by the prevailing Tibetan hordes. Although the mixed system is essen- 
tiallv thr* "rmc there are some dialectic did erences; and these 

are the Mon tribe had moved eastward into the 

lower basin of the Me-kong before the induenee of Anam was felt there. 
The Chong, Ka and Kambojan d and 2 are Mon, and not Anam, in form. 
Kambojan and Ka have an amplified form of 4 siniilar to the Ni- 
cobari, which must have been derived from a form once prevalent in Mon, 
nr some portion of the ancient Mon territory. Ka has the Mon A Chong 
rand Ka have the Mon 6. The later infiuenee of Anam is seen in the Kam- 
bdjan and Chong 5, the Ka 7, and the Kambojan 1 of 11 ma-'A ^ The ear¬ 
ly or Barak connection between Mon and Anam themselves, in special 
forms both of the Vindyan and. Himalaic names, is seen in the Anam 10 
which has a Mon form ef I, in the Anam 4 and 6, and in the Anam and 
Ka 9. 

I proceed to examine each numeral separately. 

One h^^ nearly the same form with some of the Kols on one aide of 
OPegu, as with the Besisi of Malacca and the Kambojans on the other. 
The oiuginal Pravirian full forms were mo-m and mo^-ia-d. The later 
contracted forms, mo-z, appear to have been carried to the Ha- 

wadi. Mon still preserves the former in its niu^^ and in the amplined 
•mua-'i, muo-i. The derivation of the eastern names from the Irawadi 
•dialect is shown by the proper Pravirian form of Mon being preserved in 
'the Kambojan group mo-^, and the dialectic amplified form in the Anam 
10 muo-i. The Anam mo-if appears to be a contraction of an Irawam 
form that took the dental Pravirian postfix. A similar form is preserved 
in the Kambojan 11, ma-^. These forms do not appear to ^ referable to 
the Kol even in its lost full form mo-^ia-d^ but to a Gangetic form 

which had the dental in place of the vocalic poss. postf., as in the South 
Pravirian vo-dda 1, pa^a, pa-jf^Jo, ba-cZ &c. 10. The B'mua mu-?, is refer¬ 
able to the Mon mu-»^. The Kasia we-^ may be a distinct Gangetic lorm. 
Some of the older Tibetan tongues of the Irawadi—.Yuma-Manipu- 
xi &c.—^have received the labial unit from the ancient Pravirian system ot 

* It is so much so that it ls quite clear it is referable to one locality 
where it was common to all the Mon-Anam tribes. Few of the chalects have 
rany archaic peculiarities. For 7 Mon has a Pray, form not round 
in the others, while Chong has an ancient Himalaic 2 m a Barak term. 
“The forms of the Himalaic unit in 5, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are all referable to 
rone type, although several of the variations are oldei' than eastern cus- 
|)ersion of the family. 
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the basin,—^mu Khyeng, po Angami Kaga, Mijhu, ^-ma Manipuri^ 
4i-ma Singpho &c. &c. (See p. 137). 

Two. The ongiiial form of two, ba.r, is, in like manner, found in both 
directions, Kol, Kasia—without the initial; Binua ; Ka, Chong of Kam- 
fcoja. The Mon ba, Simang be, Mon-Anam ha.i (= ba.i), are evidently 
contractions. 

That the Mon had the full form is rendered probable by the Binua mar, 
Kasia ar. The Anam ha.i is an aspirate variation of ba.i preserved in 7 (3 
for 5, 3). Mon preserves a totally distinct form in irs 7?//.-bo.k 7, and a 
similar a form is found in the Kiranti bha.g-?/^. The original of bok, bhag 
( bo-T'., bha-< 7 ) is a Vindyan form preserved in Savara ba-i^?^ 3, hii^lto-dt 

SO, and in the t'erukala vo^gii 7(2 for 5,2). The forms snow that the labial 
is the root in 2 as in 1, and that in ba.r the root takes the commoji liquid 
def. or postfix. The true analysis of the primary form is tliereforc ba-ru, 
ha-ri &c. (See p. 150). How far the similar Scytho-African labio-liquid 
and liquid forms are involved in this correction cannot be discussed hei e. 

Three is found in its full form in Mon, pu-i, pa-i, Kambojan ba-i and 
Simang wu-i-p, and in a contracted or modified form in the other lau* 
guages. All the eastern forms are referable to Mon, which has the ori- 
gimu 33ravirian form pu-i (S. Drav. mu) inverted in ICol to op. The Bra- 
hui muo'i-t has a form similar to the Mon-Anam muo-i (1, 10 ).* The 
original Vindyan forms must have been bar—mu-w or ba—iiiu-'/rt, bar— 
bar-up-i^t &c. The Simang* wu-i~jt? 3, pu-?*-^ 0, resemble those Kol, 
Brahui and South Dravirian forms that have two postfixes. The Binua 
am-p-e-t, am-pi-i, appears to be a Mon form modified to accord with am- 
pat 4 (Malay). 

Four has the same form from Gnwil in the lieart of India (Gond) to 
Kamboja and Tonking (Chong, Anam). The Savara von of von-ji is 
jBtill closer to the TJltrairidian forms (pon Mon, Chong, bon Anam) than 
the Kol and Gond forms previously known. Comp, pon Mon, Chong, 
bon Anam. In sec. 11, 1 considered this numeral, opunia, pania &c. 
as probably a variation of the labio-liquid 2’^, that is, as 2 dual. This 
explanation appeared preferable to the analysis op-un &c, 3, 1, i. e. the 
Vindyan 3 op, followed by the S. Drav. 1. The Savara form removes 
the objection to that anal 3 ^sis, by showing that the S. Dravirian liquid 
1 on, un, is not a distinct root from the labial, but merely a contraction 
of it. The Tuliiva on-ji 1, is evidently the same word as the Savara 
von-jt 4. Yerukala has von-dti 1, the full form of the Karnataka on-du. 
The newly published Nilgiri vocabularies have also von^du Badaga, 
Irula. The Vindyan 4 is therefore 1, for 3,1. The Koi predxual u 
remains unaccounted for. The true anatysis is probably op-pun, i. e. op 
3 (op-m), and pun 1. The Kambojan puan, buan, boan, is an amplified 
form similar to the Mon, Anam and Brahui muo-i 1. It was probably 
an ancient Mon form, as it is preserved in Ishcobar, fuan. The Mijhu 
A<X7/j-bum must have been brought from the Barak province. 

Five. The Vindyan mo-na, mu-na is not found in any of the Ultrain- 
dian vocabularies. I may notice here that the Savara mo-lla-7/i confirms 
the analysis given of mu-na and of an archaic Toda form (chap, v.^ 


* The Yerukala mume == mu-me confirms the correctness of my 
analysis of the S. Dj'aviriau forms, as it shows the root mu with a differ^ 
postfix. 
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p. 166, 172) as 3, 2. 

The Mon and Kasia san, sua is found in Ka chang*, and it is also pre¬ 
served in an aspirate form in the Lau system ha. This is the Chino-Tibe- 
tan 3 without 2,—the prevalent Chinese and Tibeto-Uitndndian 5 being 2 
without the 3. When the Mon-Anam or the parent East Himalaic system 
was detached from the Chinese the full term—3, 2—^inust have been cur¬ 
rent in the latter. The Mon, Kasia, Ka and Lau a preserves the current 
Chinese and Gyarung form sam, as in Mijliu, Dophla, Bodo, Garo, Naga, 
Changlo, and Lepcha. Sunwar, like some of the Chinese dialects and 
Mon-Anam, nasalises the m,—sang, and the other Nipal dialects nasalise, 
the 0 form. The Kambojan and Chong ram, Anam nam, is a variation of 
tarn, dam, sam, zam &cc. 3, found in the Namsang va/^-ram, Tablung lem 
and associated with the Bifan-Gangetic li(xuid unit. This form was pro¬ 
bably tlierefore carried by Anam into the Me-kong basin. (See p. 131). 

Examples of the full compound 3, 2 are preserved in that western Ti- 
beto-Burman group with which the Mon-Anam dialects are so intimate¬ 
ly connected—the Barak. Bong-ju rai~nga, Kuki ra-nga, ru-nga. Mi- 
jhu, a wanderer from the same group, has Jei; and the general currency 
of the full term in the early Abor~ruma dialects is further attested by 
Takpa and Abor (p. 132). 

It is noticeable that wliile the Dravirian labial 5 is not found in Mon- 
Anam, it occurs in Beoria Chutia du-f/u-mu.a (Drav. mu-na, mo-^ 
Cliopaug and Milchanang ma, a form corresponding with the Manipuri 
and Singpo ma of 1, while the proper o, u, form is preserved in the 1 of 
Mijhu, Ang'arni and Khyeng ( mo, po, mu ). The ancient Barak dialects 
probably had it iu o before it was sujierseded by the Tibetan compound, 
Beoria Chutia belonging* to the Barak circle. 

Above 5 tliere is less connection among the Mon-Anam terms. Kam¬ 
bojan alone adheres to quinary names in 6, 7, 8 and 9, but using the Hi- 
inalaic o. 

Six lias the Chinb-Tibetan name in all the other dialects. Seven is 
quinary in all. JSight and Wiue appear to be denary throughont. 

In the Chinese system 6 appears to have been primarily quinary, and 
Tibetan has the Cihnese vocable. In Chinese and a few Himalaic d'ialects 
7 is 6, 1, but in the other Himalaic dialects it is quinary. The Chino- 
Himiilaic 8 and 9 are denary. In the Bravirian system 6 and 7 are 
quinary, 8 and 10 denary.* 

* In ch. v. sec. 11 I remarked that there appeared to have also been 
a quinary 8. The additional forms given in the recently published Nil- 
giri and Vindyan vocabularies in Mr. Hodgson’s series (J. A. S. B; 
1856 p. 31), satisfy me that my earlier opinion fin the App,J that all the 
names are denary, was correct. The peculiar form of the labial root in 
the Gond 8 and its identity with some forms tor 3 seemed to show that 
the term was ,5,3,—the first element also resembling the root in 5. The 
Telugu form of the labial mi<li 1 considered as representing 1 in 9 t-om- 
mi-dh The Chentsu tota 9 (to-ta) shows that to is a distinct archaic 
foot'for 1, analogous to the Brahui sibilant. The Telugu 9 is therefore 
to-mmi-^i, 1,10 , mi-di being a form of the labial 1 used here for 10. 
In the Telugu 8 e-;^^-mi-^^^ (2 10) it is also 10. The Gond anamur 8 
must be —inu-r, and a dialectic variation ot the common e 2, (a being 

normally 8). The Tuluva e-m -mo has the same form of the postfix and a 
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It would appear that the Mon-Auam family possessed a more com¬ 
plete quinary system than the adjacent continental formations. It 
alone has a quinary 8 in Kambojan; and from that dialect having- a qui¬ 
nary 9, it is probable that the others had also a full quinary series at one 
time. 

A similar quinary system is found in Aeonesia, where it appears to be 
intermediate between the binary Australian and the denary Malagasy j 
but the investigation of its history belongs to a later chapter. 

Sics is moe in Ka-mer, 5,1. In the other Mon-Anam dialects 

it is the Tibeto-Burman £Jhinese name. 

I formerl^r considered it as Tibeto-Burman in the Vindyan group also, 
(the forms being nearly identical with Tibeto-Burman ones. But in the 
Table of Chmo-Hinialaic and Dravirian Numerals appended to Sec. 7 of 
Div. I«, I have analysed it as a Dnavirian compound in the Vindyan 
•group, for the reasons given at p. 147, although with much hesitation, 
if Himalaic, the Kol form tu-vviytn-x and the Savara c^>ru of ku-c^-ru do not 
•specially resemble any of the Mon-Anam forms. They have the eupho¬ 
nic form found in the Yuma-Manipuric group chu-'xxx Shindu, ^Aw-ru 
Angami, ^7^^>-rok Mikir, 6>^ruk Kyaii, sa-uk Khyeng. The Mon-Anam 
have a close glossarial connection with the older "Yuma-Manipuric. The 
Gond sa-YOTig resembles a Mon-Anam form. Chong /c<x-dong, Mon ka^ 
irong. The full form in -ng may be older than the common Chino-Hi- 
malaic form in -k. A similar form of the unit occurs in tlie Lau and 
Mru 1. The Savara ku of ku-c7.ru resembles the primary guttural unit 
,of the oldest Himalaic series, similar form.s being preserved on the op¬ 
posite side of the Gangetic valle}''—khu Newar, khung Changlo «Stc. 

The Anam sau is probably the older form of the Mon and ICa rao. It 

.similar one occurs in tlie Uraon e-w<? of e-no-to. The Karnataka 
je-n-tn, 8, has a remnant of it. The Gadaba ye-m— m\-di 8, to-mmi-c7t 
9, are Telugu. In the now Nilgiri vocabularies,* Toda has e-c7 2, e-^7 8, Kota 
2, ye-jJ^e 8, Badaga ye-rtfv-cZ?/2, ye-ttu 8. These forms and the 
common Dravirian forms for 7 and 8 in which archaic forms of 2 are pro¬ 
bably preserved, lead us to the inference that in 2 e, ye, i, is a primary 
root, or a remnant .of it, and r, n., a second archaic element or postfix. I 
gave era-cZtz as a typical form in the table in sec. 11 (J. Ind. Arch. voL 
p- 163), but the correct analysis now appears to be e-ra-^^w or e-m-c7w, m 
which du is a secondary poss. postfix like the dental in the Telugu xo-ha-^ti 
1, Tamil hsL-Jcu-dn 10, Kol m»m-d 1, Brahui mu-5t-i 3 &c. Names like 
ra-nu, ra-du, euphonically ra-ndu, have thrown off the primary initial 
element, and preserve only the two postfixual ones; but it is probable that 
when the secondary postfix was assumed, the first had become eoncreted 
with the root. The antiquity of the liquid element in 2 is attested by 
the cognate Kol and Australian systems, and also by those of the other 
Aao-African formations. As I remarked in sec. 11, the initial element 
e, i, is probably a contraction, Dravirian having a propensity to throw off 
the consonant of the first syllable or roo't. Prom the analogy of a, o, 1 
from pa, vo, pa-n, vo-n .&c,, and the presence .of the initial labial in the 
2 of Kol, Dravirian and other arcliaic Aso-African systems, it is probable 
that the original full form of the Dravirian e-ra, i-ra &c. 2, was pe-ra, 
bi-ra &c., and that this form of 2 was identical with the labial 1 as in. 
Kol and Australian, Kambojan, and Simang have a similar slender 2* 
pi-r, foe. 
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ias^ tlie form of the unit found in the Kasia 4 ( 3', 1) aau ;• in 3‘ of a 
southern Barak or ISTorth Yuma dialect, thao’ Shendu; and in 10 of Mon 
tsau and ofKumihau. This form is referable to’a broad archaic type of 
the unit?,^ of which Burman preserves an example in its 6 rank, yauk, youk 
{frorn^ sauk and Mru another in loung 1-. The final ng of the Mon 
AiX-mng and Chong ^a-dong must be a remnant of the full form of sau,- 
ran, saung, rarmg, roung &c.; comp; the Yuma thong ( Khyeng ), thung 
( Toung-thu ),• Surman sung, thong. A typical Chino-Him Jaic kaum,- 
saum, of which an example is still extant in the Mru gaum-(for 10 in 30)*, 
connects all the current forms, including the Chinese and Kumi kau 9, as 
both the a and the u,- O' forms ( e. g. sam, sum, lam, lum ) are deducible 
from it. 

Seven is quinary, ais* in Sifan-C-angetic and DHvirian, the word for 5- 
being omitted save in Ka-mer, which has »~ram pil (pil 2). The words 
in the other dialects are also Di'avirian. Mon has the guttural form of 2, 
^fl;-bo-k, as in Yerukala vo-^w 7”. Its- Gangetic currency is*also indicated 
by the Kiranti bha-g-^^i wbicb has the Savara form* of 2^ ba-^w. Anam 
has bai (=hai 2), Ka pah. 

The Chong A;a-nul is peculiar; It agrees with the Mijhu nun and 
Bhotian dun,- and if it belong to the unit series it must be considered as 
a Cbino-Bhotian form (1 for 6, 1). The Lau nung 1 is of the same type.- 
The Chong form must follow the history of the Mijhu, which I referred 
in I, Sec. 7, to the Bhotian. But I now think that the general position 
of the Mijhu system- is against this identification. Mijhu is a remarka¬ 
bly archaic and sequestered dialect of Tibeto-Burman, preserving strong 
marks of former contact with the Mon-Anam family. Its 1 ^-mo ani 
4 kam-hnm^ bum, (Kumi pum in 20), are Mon-Anam. Its 10 has the 
primary guttural form kyep; Its 5 has the unit ( 3 ) as in Mon-Anam— 
not the dual as the Chino-Tibetan—and its form is Yuma and Mon-Anam 
(Kasia 3 ). Its 6 as well as its 3 has the form of 3 used in the Mon- 
Anam 8. Its general character is Yuma-Gangetic of the Barak circle; 
and its Mon-Anam affinities were probably acquired when it was associ¬ 
ated with that family in the Barak province. It probably preceded 
Singpho in the movement to the eastward, as Singpho is somewhat less 
archaic and less Mon-Anam. Along with the ancient forms of the unit 
series it has an archaic 2 in 8, ngun, and a slender form in 2, ning. As 
many forms of 2 have n for fig, and as 7 is 2 ( for 5, 2') in all the archaic 
and associated Sifan-Ultrainclian dialects, nun 7 is probably a varia¬ 
tion of ngun 2. That a similar form was the normal one in the Barak 
circle appears from the 7 of Kasia ^^-nian, Garo .n-iiing, 5 of Naiicowry 
^Aa-nin, Lepcha igon, and 3 of Mijhu M-ning, Garo //i-ning, Sak nein^ 
(Chinese Hang). The Lepcha ngon and Mijhu ngun, nun appear to be 
older than the more common ngok, ngak and closer to the primary 
type whence both the Chinese modern ngo and Han^ were evolved 
( See p. 121). Kgong was not discriminated as an earliar form thaiv 
ngok m Sec. 7 of Div. 1but its high antiquity is supported by the 
order of the unit series, in which forms in -m and -ng take precedence 
of those in -k, -t, «s &c. 

The Vindyan forms are all Dravirlan. The Kol are South Dravirian ; 
but Yerukala, as we have seen, has a bT. E. form vo-^?z, as well as a Dra- 
virian ye-^w (Gond ye-;^w, Southern e-Zw, e-du &c.), and Yerukala has a 
distinct vocable gul*:;^) the same that is used as the Kol, Savara and Gond 
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10 (gul, gel, gal &c.). The full form may have been 6, 1 (Chino-Hima- 
laic) or 3, 10. 

EifjJit. Ka-mer alone retains a pnt'e Vindyan formy>-ram ba-i (5, 3). 
The others may be either quinary or denary, as they have a Chino-Hima- 
laic unit. The quinary form of the Ka-tner name, and the agreement 
between the ]\'Ion and Anam 8 and the Chino-Himalaic 3, formerly led 
me to regard all tl\e Mon-Anam names as quinary. But it results from 
sec. i. that all the Himalaic names are denary, and that Mon and Anam pre¬ 
serve the older secondary form of the unit while nearly all the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects Imve later forms. This form of the unit was common to Mou- 
Anam and the principal Tibetan group of the south. Mon //>a-cham, 
Anam, Ka, tarn. Chong has the Tibetan 7)?«~ti, the unit representing 10 
(GyaningM-ti 1, Lepcha A^«-ti 10), as in Manyak si of si-?)/, and Sak thin. The 
Mon and Anam form is the same as the 3 of Mikir /r^i-tliam, Naga ^-sam, 
Siamese and Chinese sam, Gyarung Zfa-sam, Mijhu ^.«~cham, in 6 ka» 
tham. 

Older forms are preserved in Mikir kep and Tengsa sep, while the 
associated forms sat, tha &c. are referable to the broad type of Mon- 
Anam (See p. 136). 

The Kol names are Dravirian, Yerukala, besides the S. Drav. ye-^?^ 
(e-^w, e-7i#w &c. Southern), has 'vvi-ttu the S. Drav. 10. Savaramay have 
been derived from a Mon-Anam dialect (Anam tarn), but it is more 
probably Drav. 

Nine. Ka-mer has the ancient quinary name^j-ram buan. The others 
are denary, but distinguished from the common Chino-Himalaic denary 
9 by having secondary forms of 10. The Chong sar, Anam and Ka chin, 
chim, with the absence of similar forms in the Gangeto-Burman dialects, 
show thatthese are native modifications of sam, san (corap. san in the Mon 
8 and 5). The Mon chit, sei, with the Ka chit of 10, are later forms similar 
to the East Gangetic 8, but no doubt referable to the native chim, through 
ching, chik. 

Ten. Anam has the Dravirian unit Tuno-?. The other dialects have 
Chino-Himalaic forms of the unit as in the common Chino-Himalaic 10. 
Kasia has shi pon, a combination ot the Chinese and Yindyan 1. Kiran- 
ti also has thi bong. Muthun, Joboka, Mtilung and Tablung have ban, 
pan, Manipiiri mi-pal, Kunii pum in *20 (fft-pum-77?). The Mon 10 choh, 
tsnu, is Yumn. The Ka chit is identical with the form of 10 preserved 
in the Mon 9 and is also Yunia-Gangetic. An analogous form is found 
in the Chong 20 bar-se ( 2, 20 ). The Chong rai is a vocalic form of 
the iSifan-Gangetic and Mon-Annin snm, rmn &c., similar to the Yiima- 
Gangetic nr Barak lai, rai, preserved in the Play Karen 1, Kasia 3 and 
0, Bongiu and Mijhu ( 3, 2) kc. It was ]irnhahly acfiuircd like nnl 7 
from a Tilietan dialect of the Barak group. Tlie liquid 10 is common in 
East Gangetic dialects in 10, 20, 100. (See p]i. 131 to 134). The Ka-mer 
da]) is an archaic form similar to the Anam tam of 8. 

In 100 similar forms of the unit are preserved. Mon /c-lom, 7i'^-lini, 
Anam if-rnm, Ka dniri; 'P ’ ■ , roe, Lau roi. The full Mon form 

occurs with tlie labial ^ w<^^'-luni. 

1000 is the Dravirian unit in the. form found in 4 of the Mon-Anam 
dialects, 10 of Kasia. Kanihojan ?//<7-pun, pan, Chong ban, Lau pan. 
Mon anil Anam have a dilfcrcnt name ngaii Am, ngiu Mon. A Lau 
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dialect has liu", comspondinor ivith. leng 1 . It is probable that ngan 
ng'in, are also formti of the liquid 1 . ^ 

The Lau system is chiefly Chinese ia thelater southern forms. The names 
have doubtless the same recent origin as the otlier modern Chinese words 
of the vocabulary. The position of Lau in the north of the Irawadi haain, 
ill Laos, and in Yun-nan when the Chinese advanced in to the last, accounts 
for the jiredominanco of the modern South Chinese ingredients in its 
numerals. One^ tmo^ \m(XJive appear to be remnants of the native sys¬ 
tem ; 1 nung-, ling is Sifun-Gan«*eticand Mon-Anam; 5 ha (=: 3 a) is Mon- 
Anam ; 2 , son^, sang, is peculiar."^ For 100 a native and Mon-Anam 
unit is current m Siamese and Lau, roi, hoi, wliile the northern dialects, 
Khainfci and Ahom, have the Chinese name pak. The late Chinese sys- 
t,em of the Lau has made hardly any progress beyond the tribes of that 
family. 

Beg. 4. Miscellaneous Wokds. 

lYe have seen that the distinctive non-Vindhyan pronouns, definitives 
and numerals of East llimalaic, so far as they can be determined, were 
peculiar forms of the current Tibeto-Barman, that similar forms are 
}u evaient in several of the Southern dialects which are now Tibetan in 
grammar and to a large extent in glossary, and that remnants of these 
forms are also preserved in some of the Bifan dialects—Horpa, Thochu, 
Manyak. The Ist pronoun had a guttural form as in Thochu; the 2 d 
■was probably not the current Bifari-Gangetic form of the nasal, nang 
&c. hut a broad form as in Manyak, Abor and Angami ( no), Anam pre¬ 
serving ong and Ka-mer nu; the definitives were the labial and guttural, 
the latter passing into the dental and sibilant, and all being used as pre¬ 
fixes. In the numeral system the unit in 1 and in higher numbers had, 
in general, a liquid form as in Horpa 3 and the same form is largely cur¬ 
rent in the Yuma dialects. There is no remnant of the dualiii any Mon- 
Anam dialect, but it may be presumed that it was the archaic broad form 
(iigak, ngok, ngong, nga kc.) preserved in several of the cognate Tibetan 
vocabularies, and not thelater Bboto-Gyarungform, ngis, ni&c., now the 
most prevalent in the South. The general glossary has tiie same cha¬ 
racter and affinities. 

Tlie roots are, in general, the same as the West Himalaic, but many of 
the forms are broader and more archaic than those chiefly cuirent in the 
dialects of that branch. The applications also are often diflerent. 

There is a very small proportion of Dravirian vocables. 

Tbo agreement with the Southern Tibeto-Burman dialects is much 
greater than with the existing Tibetan. A large number of the forms of 
Mon-Anam and many of its non-Tibetan applications of the common 
roots, are found in Ultraindian and Gangetic dialects of the Tibetan type. 
The close connection with these vocabularies anterior to the large influx 
of Sifan and Bhotian forms now found in them, indicates a common old 
Himalaic basis. All the Southern Tibetoid dialects have a certain pro¬ 
portion of this non-Tibetan ingredient. In some it is very large and in 
others very small. The Dravirian element is also present in most of them. 
The remnants of the ancient mixed glossary vary greatly and cannot be 

* In addition to the analogies formerly pointed out, comp, the ar¬ 
chaic repetition of the unit in 2 of Changlo ngik ching and Mijhu 7 i*-khohg, 
or n-khong. 
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ascribed to tire influence of a single dominant dialect. They are so 
numerous,—so universally |)i'esent from Milchanang to SingpliO ami from 
Takpa to Burman,—and, in many cases, so peculiar in form or applica¬ 
tion,—that it is evident the Sifan and Bhotian glossaries were preceded over 
all the southern Himalaic province by a large and long established family 
of dialects having a common archaic basis, hut, under the influence of 
the foreign Bravirian element and of time and segTegation, differentiated 
much more than the present northern family. The fundamental unity of 
the mixed glossarial tj^pe is, at the same time, so distinctly marked, that 
it must be referred to the contact of a single northern family with a 
single branch of Dravirian at one epoch. That family, so well distin¬ 
guished from Tibetan by the mass of its Chino-Ilimaiaic vocables and so 
clearly indebted for its oldest southern acquisitions to one Braviriun 
fount, must have possessed a single grammatical form, and it is to be 
found in those dialects that have been least influenced by tl)e later intru¬ 
sive Sifan and Bhotian. If the Mon-Anam forms and applications of the 
Himalaic roots were once universal in (he southern province, the Mon- 
Anam grammatical type must have been equally universal. In general, 
therefore, we see in tlie Mon-Anam ingredient of any given .south 
Tibetoid dialect, as Milchanang or Karen, not a derivative from a ditfuaive 
or influential Mon-Anam language like Mon or Lau, but the remnant of 
the ancient Mon-Anam dialect of a district in which a Sifan tribe after¬ 
wards settled, transmuting the current tongue by the ordinary pro¬ 
cess, as the Sifan dialects of the sub-Himalayas have been partially trans¬ 
muted by the presence of the Bhotian colonists. Whether the exi.sting 
language is to be considered as the intrusive moditied by the older, or as 
the latter modified by the former, depends, in general, on the relative 
proportions of the two ingredients ; hut these are .sometimes such as to 
render it hardly possible, and certainly of little or no imj)ortance, to de¬ 
termine the point. In most cases the grammatical form identifies the 
language that has retained or acquired predominance. AVilh the excep¬ 
tion of the Mon, Kambojan, Anam, Lau and Pa-laong, the southern 
Himalaic dialects, are, in general, to be considered as Tibetan modified 
g^lossarially by Mou-Anam and Vindhyan. It is quite possible that many 
of the mixed dialects were at one period Mon-Anam in grammar, that is 
to say, that the mixed glossary was chiefly formed before the Tibetan 
influence prevailed over the native. But, in every case, the final as.simi- 
lation of form must have resulted from tlie presence and supremacy of 
the Tibetan type. Thus ifKasiawas at onetime Mon-Anam in form, 
the tribe speaking it must have drawn a constantly increasing Tibetan 
elentent from the surrounding and intermixed Tibetoid dialects. The 
final transformation may have first taken place in a single frontier village 
which had constant intercourse with an influential tribe wliose dialect 
had the Tibetan form; but the process was a spread of Tibetan rather 
than a modification of Mon-Anam. Of the two fashions of speech in 
which the village intercourse was carried on, the Tibetan, from some cause, 
came to be moat used, and the native was eventually disused. On the 
other hand, the vocabulary must be considered as Mon-Anam modified by 
Tibetan, for not only a large portion of the general glossary, but some of 
the pronouns and numerals, remain Mon-Anam. iJialects so very hybrid 
can only be produced on the marches of two families. If either of the two 
advances, it extends the pure It is only when the village in w'luch 
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n liybriii border t.ype is prevalent, acquh’ea power, that this type can he 
])reserved or extended. 

Tlie special siffinities of the Mon-Anam languages with the Barak circle 
of dialects are very numerous and close, and render it certain that, imme¬ 
diately’- before the* dispersion of the Mon-Auam tribes to the eastward and 
southward, they occupied this province and its outskirts contemporuneoua- 
iy with tribes tliatare now mainly Tibeto-Burman. All the Mon-Anam lan¬ 
guages have a proportion of the distinctive forms of this branch, indicativa 
of a common descent or close intercourse. The agreement in fundamental 
traits proves that the glossarial agreement is attributable to both of these 
causes. But the difference in forms and applications is also very consi¬ 
derable, and the dialects must have been formed at a very remote period. 

A glance at almost any of the columns in the ^ subjoined tables will 
show that, in general, the Mon-Anam languages differ in the names ap- 
]»lied even to the most common objects, as much as languages of two branch¬ 
es of the Indo-European family, e. g., as much as English does from French 
in tlie names for sJti/, day, lights moon, stone, dog, hog, house. But 

it will be found that most of the names are, nevertheless, different applica¬ 
tions of the common Himalaic roots. Thus for air Anam has 
two roots khi and hoi (:=^8oi), ^ while the other vocabularies have 
strongly marked varieties of a liquid root lorn, 2>-loei, /^-ya ( for A:-ra); for 
shy Anam and the Kambojan group have varieties of the same liquid 
root ^-roi, /•-rein, ^;-leijg, lua, while Kambojan has also mik and Mon and 
Luu have labial names of a distinct form ; for five Anam and Kambojan 
liave the liquid lua, lung, leu, Mon the labial mot, met, and Lau the labial 
fai; for dug Anam has cho, Kambojan cAf-ke, Alon /t-la and Lau ma, 

I have often bad occasion to remark on the mode in which primitive 
vocabularies become differentiated. In examining the Himalaic names for 
the domestic animals the frequent agreement among names of different 
animals and variance in the names of the same animal, furnished a very 
striking illustration of the process. We found that the Himalaic glos¬ 
sary’’, in its earliest form, abounded in double-words like the Chinese, one 
being generic and the other specific. By the loss of the latter the same 
generic name has come to be used, in various forms, for several animals,. 
Anam, even more than the cognate dialects, has acquired glossarial 
])eculiaiities from this cause. Its sequestered position and its Chinese 
tendency to monosyllabism have destroyed the Himalaic structure and 
homogeneity of its vocables. Many of its isolated monosyllables which, 
at first sight, appear to belong to a primitive and peculiar formation, 
are, in reality, fragments of the ancient double names of the Ilimaiuie 
vocabulary, the substantive word being, in some cases, lost and thequali- 
tive serving for it. Thus the words voi elephant and chim hird are not 
radically substantive names at all, but qualitives of size. The former is 
the Himalaic labial definitive applied to names of large animals and cur¬ 
rent as a major postfix ; and the latter is the Chino-Himalaic diminutive 
still current with the meanings srnall, child, son &c. and used as a 
minor postfix in some dialects, as the liquid (-iiok, -na &:c.) is in others. 
The Kumi kha hoi, cow, is an example of the regular qualitive use of voi, 
woi, boi &:c.; and the Sak wa-5t, Jili ma-c/w/j hird, Kuki flioi chim, 
Alanipuri kak chang,mt, of that of chim, chik See. Similar fragmentary 
names occur in Western vocabularies, but they are generally accom- 
])anied b\'other vocables which show the true character of the qualitive* 
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The Mon, Lau and Anam differ more from eacli other in vocables ( not 
in roots or their forms ) than any of the Tibeto-Burman dialects, and the 
<lifference is so ^reat that they may have existed as distinct kujru- 
ages before the first Himalaic migration to the Oceanic provinces. Bxit 
much of the present extreme divergency is referable to the variable in- 
fiuence of Dravirian, Tibeto-Burman and Chinese dialects in different eras 
of their history. It may also be presumed that many ancient dialects 
of the Alon-Anam form merged in those of the three great civilised races. 
This process always increases the glossarial peculiarities of the recipient 
languages, and obliterates the links by which they originall}’^ graduated 
into each other. 

Their later relations among themselves have izjduced special affinities. 
The Ultraindian history of the Lau separates itself, to a great extent, 
from that of the other languages. It differs more from them than they 
do from each other. It has a much less proportion of the N. and E. 
Manipuric and Kol affinities, and a much larger one of the Abor-Yuma, 
with some independent affinities of its own to Bhotian. It has also 
peculiar and modern Chinese ingredients. Alany of the most wide¬ 
ly diffused applications of the. common Himalaic roots are not found 
in Lau; and, on the other hand, it has a larger proportion of distinct 
archaic appHcations of them than any other of the southern vocabularies, 
Alon-Anam or Tibeto-Burman. This comparative independence must be 
attributed to its having early moved to an outlying north-eastern position. 

Anam is distinguished by its strong Alanipuric, Barak and Kol affini¬ 
ties. Consistently with this decided western element it has more vocables 
in common with Mon than with the conterminous Lau or Kambojan. It 
1ms a large and peculiar Chinese ingredient; and, under the influence of 
Chinese, its form has become monosyllabic. 

The Alon and Kambojan vocabularies are much more closely allied 
than any of the others. The connection is so marked that it is evident the 
Mons must have colonised the valley of the Ale-fcong and engrafted a 
large portion of their vocables on the older dialects. Alon and Kambo¬ 
jan are distinguished by their broad and consonantal phonology and by 
the extent to w^hich they retain prefixes. Hence they have a larger propor¬ 
tion of archaic forms than any of the other Himalaic vocabularies; and the 
Kambojan forms are often older than the Alon. 

Alon has a considerable portion of Tibeto-Burman vocables. Its later 
accessions have been from the conterminous or intermixed Karen, Toung- 
thu, and Burman. Its Yuma and Alanipuric affinities are comparatively 
small. Those with Kasia are considerable. 

The Kambojan dialects have specific affinities with the Alanipuric, 
Kaga and Yuma, which distinguish them from Mon. 

In illustration of these remarks I shall first give examples of the dis¬ 
tinctive Alon-Anam phonetic forms or glossarial applications of the 
common Himalaic roots, 

Al7'j lum Lau, the most archaic form extant of the Himalaic lung 
(Bhotian), lut, ryu, li &c.,—the same form, however, being preserved 
in Tibeto-Burman words for 

SIff/j k-vem Ka, p4mg Chong, lua, i-roi Anam. The Tibetan dialects 
have no example of this application of the liquid root, but it is common 
in the South, ^a-ling (Abor), ram, rang &c. 

Suuj mat ^^oi Anam, {eye of the shj), mat nhut, An. ( eye of day ,) 
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archaic Chino-Himalaic idiom, (Chinese than, sh/s head), Hanipu, 
ric iiai-mhik, uon»'-mit, tsing-mit &c. Kuini ha-ni (lu head )^, 

Kyau nc-chu. 

Mon, ia-ngai Kamhojan, Dny in Mon, Kamb. and Anam; 
an archaic Tibetan form, the parent of the prevalent nyi, ni, iiyin &c. 
Allied urcluiic forms are preserved by Horpa nga sun, Arung, Koreng, 
Song-pu nai day in tlie compounds for mm (ting-nai-mek, tiug-nai-mik^ 
uui-mhik), Milchanang lai, Kapwi ia/M-lai, Jili if£ 4 -nn. 

/S/m, uhut Auain (also I>a?y), ngit Chinese, nup Khyeng, nat Kumi- 
ratRakhoing. An archaic variety of the same Cbiiio-Ilimalaic root. 
Bhotiau has an archaic form in nam shy, {s^tn Limbu and Kiranti), and 
fcicythic vocabularies have nurn, nob, nap, nai. 

Fire 2dio-li\i\g, 7 >-lung, ;^-len Xambojan gr., lua Anam, _p-lo light 
Kamb, This is the common Himalaic root iovivkitc, day^ shy, atr, moon. 
It is comon mfor light, but its use as fire is conlined to Kambojan and 
Anam. 

Fire, ha-mot Mon. This is the oldest form extant of the common 
Himalaic vocable mi &,c. Ilorpa has inah, the Thochu form for shy. 
The Burman mogh shy {mik Kambojan), Takpa wot light ( Tibetan hod, 
uik, wuh &:c.), and the Thochu, Anam, Lau and Yuma-Gangeticphok&c. 
white are similar archaic forms. 

Liyht, sang, Anam, tseng Lau, song-la Mijhn, sango Khari, chung- 
luiig Tiberkliad; com. for white iii the southern vocabularies in¬ 
cluding* Anam, and also applied to air, day, sun and 7 noon, It is not 
Tibetan but archaic East Himalaic. 

Star, sau Anam; an archaic form of the Yuma-Gangetic sha, shi, si, 
ti &c. 

Star, sum Chong; a still older form, radix of the Chinese sing, shan &c, 
as well as of the current Himalaic varieties. The root is applied to 
7vhite, light, shy, air, sun, vioM kc, in cognate dialects ,—air zhung Ta}^- 
ing, zhu Thochu &c. 

Moon, mat t-rang Anam, (bright or rvhite eye ); peculiar in idiom ; but 
the names for moon and star are the root for tehite in most of the Himalaic 
languages. 

Moon, iiguyet Anam ; archaic Chinese. 

3Ioon, khe, kang, kot Kambojan gi*,, /?«-kien Pa-laong. Arung has 
^e-keu, S. Tangkbul a-khi, Gadaba ar-ke, and kha is an element in the 
Bodo name. The guttural appears to be the archaic form of the Yuma- 
Gangetic tang, ta, chang &c.; Kambojan 7 ;?i-chan (Luhuppa //‘?/-chaiiji), 
The same root is applied to star in the Kambojan group, phu-hai, corres¬ 
ponding with gan, kan &c. of the Maram gr., Sing-pho &c. 

3I'oon, A'a-tok Mon. This is an archaic form of a Draviro-Himalaic 
root for xvhite, Bodo has /ia-thot-khi, Anam tho bak (the same root 
conjoined with a Chinese vocable lor white). The Mon form is similar 
to the Milchanang thog xvliite (Anam tot.) 

3£ooib. The Lau duen, lun &:c. is the only full form of the com. 
Himalaic lau, lu, lo, la. The u, o, form is archaic Abor-Yuma. 

The Mon nong star, Khoibu ron of ti-Zir-ron, -are similar forms. The 
Jjau form for star lau, dau &c. is the Khyeng, Lhopa and Gurung form 
for moon. The Taying lua moon has the form applied in Anam to Jire 
and shy. 

Water, niik Anamarchaic Chino-Him., lu’ Xie-chu. Varieties are 
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common in the 8. Ilimalaic vocabulm ies, but they are clo&er to the Mon- 
Kambojan a form, dak, dhik, dot, tag* kc. Mon, Xamb., nak, rak, rik, 
rai, ri, lau, la, lo, li &c. com. for rvate?', river^ liquid ( e. g. in names for 
Mood^ oily wilky egg ). 

Watery nam Lau, a distinct archaic Yariety of the same root (=rang-, 
rak ) preserved in names for oily blood &c. Bhotian, Lepcha, Kasia, Pa- 
laong. 

Bloody lut Lau, a variety of the same root [ lu’ water Tie-chu]. 

Bloody chiam, chim Mon, Kamb. (Tib. thak, cluii, shi &c.) 

Country, 5-rok Kamb. (long*, dong-, ruong in other vocabularies). 

Mountain, ;;-nom Kamb., nong Chong, 9;ifl-nam Ka, lum Kasia; non 
Siam, Anam; long, rong, dong, non ka, Manipuvic &c. 

Stone, /ca-mok, ^^^-mok &c, Mon, Kamb. 

Stone, thak, da An., rak Milch., Zc-yauk Burra. [=k-rauk]. 

Heady /^a-touk, /ca-dap Mon ( also Abor.) 

Hair, sok Mon, Kamer. (see p. 61). 

Bye, pa-mot Mon, (mat, mik &c. com.). Chinese muk, mo; Gavo has 
raok-ron, Bodo mok-on, mu, Horpa mo. 

Ear, 7itt«twon Mon, tai An.; Horn and Hand in other S. Him. voca¬ 
bularies. 

Tooth, ngeok, ngeat Mon, ha-nio.t Kasia, {rnouth in Burman, Sing- 
pho &c.) 

Hmid, twai, tai, tae, dei, Mon, Kamb.. Anam, Pa-lnong; a root iovfoot, 
bone, horn. The Deoria c^-tun, Taying a-tun appear to be older forms. 
Comp, twon ear Mon. The forms tun, tua are also nearer to the con¬ 
tracted 8u, si, ti, Karen, Kasia, Vindhyan. 

Ha7idy mu Lau. Tlie Maram gr. has pang &c. Milchanang pre¬ 
serves pung hand, hnn^ foot, Gyarung ta-^mifoot &c. 

Bone, /^a-duk, duk^ nuk Lau (duk horn Anam); Ica-jok Khyeng, 
fl-hok Kumi, a-hot Mru, rii, hu Yuraa-Manip, 

Boncy ka’ang Pa-laong, cha’ang K., chang Mon, chiang, shuong An,, 
khang Changlo, 7><j-geng Bodo. 

Man, nam An.; nan Chinese, lang, Chinese, Him. 

Man, chong An.; /t-tchong Mijhu, chho Manyak, m^-sung Tengsa, 
Nog. 

Many khon, kun Lnu ; khun Bok-pa, kung male Chinese. 

Father sha, cha xVnam, ta Kamb. (jj-sha num Pwo Karen, 5^-shai 
husband Bodo). Mother in the Nogaung gr. 

Father, a-puk K., <j-pu Koreng &c. (po. bo &c. com.); bok, bo mother 
Siraang. 

Cat, sok Anam; tok-;?^ Maram, tong, tung, dong Manipuric, chu, cho, 
jo, thu, thi, si &:c. com.; a Him. root for little (in some cases male) found 
in names of most animals. Khamti retains a similar archaic form, thuk 
male ( of animals), in Anam duk. 

Cat, K.; min, mi &c. are common. The K. is the only example 

of the a form. 

Dogy cho An., tsao Pa-laong, an archaic Gangetic form, Bodo, Lepcha, 
Limbu, Kiranti, Vindhyan, Manipuric cho, so, thu, shu, shi, si, corres¬ 
ponding with sok, cho, thu &c. cat, (radically a minor qualitive and 
suffix,) 

Bog, kau, khuyen An.; khwi, kwi, ku, com. Chino^Him. 

Bog, kaAo Mon, Peculiar. It is the com. Him. masc. vocable found 
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in the names of other animals, (See Hog.) 

Dog^ ma Lau. The H. fern, vocable extensively found in names of 
animals. The only other examples in those for the dog are the Cbam- 
phun<j a-val, Angami and N. Tangkhal fu, phu. The Lau foi-m is dis¬ 
tinct from these, and is the same as that applied to the cat in Kambojan, 

Rog^ c/i-rok, /ctt-leik, A-lut, i-ru, Ion, le, K, M. A. ( Mijhu, Taying. 
Abor gr., Gurung). This archaic Gangetic name is distinct from the 
com. Tibeto-Barman. It is a Him. masc. name, and also an archaic 
minor quulitive and postfix, found with similar forms in names for the 
goat^ monkey^ cat, hoffalo, com, horse, elephant S^g» 

Hog, mu Lau, distinct from the common Tibeto-Burmau form bok, 
phag &c., and similar to forms current for horse, elephant, cow. 

Goat, de An. 

Elephant, voi An. Manipuric woi-pong, vu, mu &c. 

Elephant, tam-rai, ruai, dum«re K. gr.; Kasia, Dhimal. 

ngua An. Lau.) 

Tige)', hum An., su sua Lau; Kuki, Maxing, Ehoibu, hum-pi &c. 

Tiger, kop An.; gup-jra Sunwar. 

Monkey, wok Lau ; /%^t-wuk Sak, muh, we, be Mijhu, Singpho, Garo &c. 

Fish, ^-rau, <-rai K. gr.,p-la,p-aLau; snake in oher H. vocabularies. 

Fish, ka An., Mon, Pa-laong, Manipuric; com. Tibeto-Burman form 
nga, ngo &c. 

Snake, nga, ngu, ngo Lau; Jish in other H. vocabularies. 

Bird, chim A., Mon, sim Pa-laong, Kasia, Kol; chik, thik, chi Jili> 
Manipuric, Sunwar (chim, chik &c. small; the subst. name dropt.) 

Bird, nok, nuk Lau; rok, roi, rak Abor, Maram gr., Kol (root smalh 
used as a minor sufiix. See Hog.) ^ . -r 

Black, nam, nin, dam Lau; nak copa. Him. form. The archaic Lau 
terminal is found in some words for night, nam-w^> Lhopa, sanap [sky 
hlack) Lepcha, Jili (3a=sak shy)* 

White, sak Anam, rt-tik 0. Kuki, thog Milch ; Bay zhagBhot, sak Lep 
cha, zhang, Tiberkh , song saing, sang com.; Sky sak Limbu teuk Kyau; 
JAght tak-^o Chepang, dug Bhot, thung, sang Ac. com. Hot, Burn, thak 
>Vm 3 ., tsuk Nog., sik Tenga, zbung Milch. 
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APPENBIX TO CHAP. VI. OP PAET II. 

An 

OOMPABATIVE VOOABHEABT OP THE NtTMEBALS OP THE 
MON-ANAM PORMATION. 

One. 

.India,^mo\, toidh, mi^d, mia, mi, mea (KoI, Gond). Ultraindia,--^ 
iwrei Kas; muo, maai, Mon; bo K^ren; po Angami Naga; aima 
Singpho ; moe Kamboja, Ka, Chong ; mo?, Anam. Malay Peninsula, 
—raui Besisi. AsoTiesial —amui (2) Mairasi; Zabui. Bruner 1. (2). MuL 
raoi, moe, is probably the oldest of these forms AL/rfca,—Kicamba 
«nme (Suah. mo«^‘a, S. Af. inu-.va, mo-c7^^ &c.); Akuongo, ema; Cnm. 
mo; Nuba wa-rwm, vree^ra &c,; Rungo Tno-?’Z, Benin bo. andM., 
Asian ,—om, uem, Samoied.; emu, omi ?2 &c, Tungiis, 

Two. 

Ind,, —bar-ia, KoI, bar-e^!, Gond. Ultra —ar. Kasia ; ba Mon; 
bar Ka, Chong; pia Kamb. (3 of Kol); hei, Anam. ilifaZ. Fen.^ 
—be, Simang; mar, i^a-mar, tna, Binua. N ksia,--m^^•>gok, rbukchi. 
JB, gnd S. A fincan,—biri &cg.; W. A/r.—fire &c , Akuani>a, epa; Cam. 
ba; Karab. ebah; Rungo ?nba-nij Calb. ma; Mok, iba; Bong, 
baba; Bin.be; lb. aboar, abo. 

Three. 

Ind,,-^o^ia, p-7«Kol. Gbnd. UlU —pui, pai, Mon; peh, Ka, Chong; 
bai Kamb., ba Anam, MaL Pen., —wiup, Sim.: am-pi. uw-pe, am- 
pet, Biniia ^^ ' 

I can find no decided foreign affinities. The term {pui, Mon, wui-p 
Simang) appears to be a flexion of mui 1. ^The Binua form appears to 
have been modified to accord with the Malay 4, the Binua 

terms above 3 being Malay. In the extreme N E of Asia and the ad¬ 
jacent Polar American languages of the same formation, is an ele¬ 
ment in 2, />i“gayut, Chukchi, ESkimo, It does not occur in N. Ameri¬ 
can formations. 

There is a distinct term for 3, having a very limited range,—lai Kaasia; 
lui, Car Nicobar; luha Nankowry. Unless the Namsang van-ram. Mu- 
lung and Tablung lem, are connected with this word, it has no other di¬ 
rect affinities that are very obvious. The following terms may be rela¬ 
ted to it;—Kassia ^an-dai, l^on-dai 2 ( ? 6,3 ; ku is 6 in Kuti, Karen 
&c, but here it may be merely the Kassia prefix and r being fre¬ 
quently preceded by n in Kassia); rai, 8, Bongju, roe Kuki [See Eight].* 
There is another, and, as it appears to me, more probable exj)Ianalion of 
this form. If the basis of the Mon-Anam system was strictly binary, 
and pui, wui, is simply mui, 1, a little disguised, the Nicobar lui may. 
be the original form of the Kasia lai, and, like pui, a mere variation of 
mui. 

Four. 

Ind. —^pon-ia, tt-pun-*a, n-pn-ta Kol ; o-pun-fa, n-phun'Gond. CZ7?r^ 
—pon, Mon; pon, Chong; puan, Ka; buan, boan, Kamb.; bun Anam; 
fuan, feun, fen, Nicobar. (? Zemang, Simang). 

This numeral is very remarkable. It is a modification, found in Aso- 
tMsia, of the Africo-Malagasi term which, in another form, has sprea4 
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BO widely over AsoBesia. Mid.'-Africa (Hausa, GaHa, Saumali, 8icf.) 
fudu, lulu, ofar; Malagas! efar, efadSjc. Asonesia^ —uw-fa^ Nias; aw'- 
far, Keh; Aai-pbar, Tanne ; fan, fang, Caroline; far-i'at Marian; owang 
Pelew; haul, New Guinea The more common Asonesian ibrm is the 
dental pat, aw-pat &c. The root is Egyptian and Iranian four, 

chat~t?fctr, fuso &c.) It is simply a variation of the similar root for 2 
(i, 0 . the dual of 2, as in other binary systems); The IJitraindian and 
Indian forms cannot be derived from the Iranian chaUvar. They are 
evidently connected with the ancient Asonesian form prevalent in Mi¬ 
cronesia and derived irom Malagas!. Taken with the fact that the 
terms for 1, 2, (and 3, if a mere flexion of I ) are also African, they afford 
gome proof that the same long enduring'western civilization which car¬ 
ried Malagas! and E. African words* to Asonesia, at one time embraced 
Ultraindia iu its influence. 

Five, 

^An, Kasiaj pa-sun, Mon; thaniw, tuni, Nicobar; chang, Ka. The 
Iiau ha appears to he a modified contraction of san, tha. The Kuki sun- 
Aa, Bon^u tswur-iar, Car. Nicobar sum, 10, is probably the same 
term. It is African, being found in the same formation to which the 
Malagas! owes so much, and from which the previous Virldyan terms 
may also have been derived,—Galla, baumali, shan, zan. That if is an 
nncient Mid-African root, belonging to a diffusive civiliizatiCm, is evihced 
Iby the progress'' it has made tdthe Westward and Southward. Binin, 
tang, Papah aZ-tong. Cam, wa-tan (this language has also the Vindyan 
and Ultraindian 1, 2), Calbrason-m; Hungo otani (Comp, the Nico¬ 
bar forms); S. Alrican sanu, tanu, &c. The same root is also Saraoie ie, 
Tiingusiau and Aleutian (sam, tong, chang, san, sun) an Asiatic distri¬ 
bution which shews* that its diflusion in Asia and Africa was anterior 
not only to that of the Iranian, Semitic and Caucasian, but to that of 
the prevalent Scythic, numeral systems. Radically the word signifie# 
<*hand”. It is found with this sense in JJravirian as in many other lan¬ 
guages. 

In the Menam basin a second term is preserved, pram, Chong, 
Kamb; nam, lam, Anam. The root appears^to be ram, lam, nam-, and 
p to be a prefix, as in Mon. The Nankowry lam, 10, is the same term. 

The Vindyan term is mor-fa, moiia-ya, mono, mo-ya, Kol; mun-ia, 
muna-/? Gond., which mny he an inversion* of the Kambojan and 
Anarn, or vice versa If the Mon term had been Tibeto-Burman, there 
would have been grounds for identifying the Vindyan and' Kambojan 
vocables and considering them as representing the original Mon. But 
as the Mon term is native or African, this explanation appears to be in- 
admissable. If the Vindyan term has displaced an older one of Mon 
origin, it may have been derived from the Tibeto-Burman pungix, 
phungu, Naga j bonga, Garoj phong Mikir &c. 

The Kdmbojan and Anam term is not only found in the Nancowry 
lam, 5, but in Daphla rang, 10, Mon, klom, 100 (Ka dam*, Anamv tarn; 
and in shorter forms, ra &c., in the Naga dialects, Garo, Mijcir, 
Bondu, Kuki, Karahbjan, and Lau, with the power of 10, 100, 20 &c. 
All mese forms appear to he referable to the binary nomenclature, 
which some of the terms for eight” prove to have co-existed with the 
quinary. Ram, 6, is probably an abbreviation of ra-ma, that is ra 4 
(or 2 dual) and ma, 1, In the same way the Vindyan 6, muna &c., may 
be a flexion of pun, 4, From the etidence afforded by some oi the higher 
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lumbers that the Mon system used both the binary and quinary 
methods.of expressing those numbers, a usage by no means singular, I 
liave little hesitation in referring both the Vindyan and Kambojan terms 
to the single Mon-Anam system. 

Although I can iiiid nothing to warrant the opinion that the Vindyau 
and Kambojan-languages might have obtained separate terms from East 
Africa, for 1 have no doubt that all their African terms were received 
through the Mon, it should be remarked that andogous words are cur¬ 
rent in some African vocabularies. The true explanation, I conceive^ 
is, that the African terms in question are formed from the same binary 
definitive roots, ma, ba &c 5 ra, la, na &c. A Suahili dialect has manut, 
and to the westward forms similar to the Indian and Uitraindian occur, 
•^mun, BuUom ^ mu, Kru; num, Akin; uum Amina. 

Six. 

The Vindyan terms, like some of the Uitraindian, appear to he Tibetan. 
Xrid. —tur-ia, turu-^/fli, turni KoL; turyw, turuwe Gond. The Gond has an 
exceptioual term sa«rong (sa is a prefix in 5 also, 5 -aij-an ; i/aij Toda) 
which appears to be simply ru of the Kol dialects nasalised But it may 
bo directly derived from the Naga form so-rU. In the Gawil form the 
ng becomes m. Ultr, —Ara-rao Mon J the Bongju, Kasia, Burma, Sing- 
phu, Choiig and Ka terms are all similar antique modifications of the 
Tibetan. The Kaifrao is a derivative of the Mon, The Chong Aa-dong 
is a nasalised form similar to the Gond 5 a-rong. In Bodo, Dhima^ 
Bongju and Naga, forms in t, d and r also occur. 

The anomalous terms are tha-ful, tu-tul, ta-fad Nicobar; shank Kyengj 
sau' (abrupt accent for k) Anam. The Nicobar term may be composed 
ofthaS (irom thanin) and ful, fud, which should represent 1 . A similar 
term for 1 does not exist in the Indian, Uitraindian or Asonesian pro¬ 
vince, save in the Egypto-African wOtu, uotu, motu &c. but in the latter it 
is used for 10 (i. e. one tale). It is probable therefore that ful is a Mon- 
Anam binary term formed fiexionally from pun, fun, 4, Tha may either 
be from the previous term on the repetitive principle, or it may be tha 
Mon-Anam prefix. Shauk, sau^ has a deceptive appearance of affinity 
■with a wide spread African, Iranian, Causasian and N. Asian term, the 
final of which is generally t. African, ahita, sita, seda &c.; Semitic shat, 
hat; Ugr, chut, hat; Iranian shash, sechs, six. But it is merely one of 
the numerous variations which the Tibetan root undergoes. The ori^- 
nal may have Been the sibilant thauk or thuk. The Rakhoing khrauli; 
t)res 0 rves the broad vowel. 

Seven. 

Mon, ^u-bok; Ka, pah; Anam, bei. This term is a flexion of 2 (the 
word for 5 being omitted, as it is in most of the other formations). I 
have already mentioned that most of the Uitraindian and Himalayaa 
languages adhere to the Mon-Anam quinary principle in forming the 
term for 7 , and that a large number of them indicate the commencement 
of the higher series of numbers, or those above 6 , by the prefix (general¬ 
ly ffl, ka). Lepoha preserves ka in all the terms from 6 to 10 ; and 
Kiranti, which, in its word for 2 (fta-sat), retains an ancient root which 
reappears in other languages in terms for 4 and 8 (i-sat NamsaugNaga), 
has another archaic term in bhag-yu, 7, which is evidently the Mon bok. 
The Nicobi^r sat might appear to be Hinrli, but as the Nancowry dialect 
has Ag-kiat^ W^ch resembled the Lau form of the Chinese term (chiath 
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sat is probably Chinese also. The Chinese root is very widely spreadl 
(Ugrian, Iranian, African &c.) 

Ind. i-?/a, e-ia, i-air Kol; a-ie«A, Gond. (Some Kol dialects have 
taken Hindi terms). This is the Draviriau e (e-zha^ g 4, ye^du &c.) 

Eighth 

Ind. iral, irl ia Kol; ilhar, elar-ia, Gond. This term appears to be 
an archaic binary on'% a flexion or reduplication of the Dravirian 2, ir, 
and to be related to that for 9 and 10, as in the Dravirian system. 

In some of the TJltraindian and Himalayan languages the term fox 
8 is a similar flexion of the ancient Mon-Anam root in.r for 2 or 4. It 
is found in the Yuma group and the Nicobars,—rai-Zrar Bonggu ; rae 
Kuki; prah Kasia ; awera, Cur-Nicob.j Kiranti, re-ya ; Murmi, Gm- 
rung pre (comp 4, re, pli, &c.) 

The other prevalent terms appear to have been adopted from the 
Chinese. The Mon ^fl-cham, Ka and Anam tarn, appears to be the Cbi- 
no-Tibetan sum, turn, tham 3 (5, 3) on the same principle that 7 is 2 
-(6, %) in many of the XJltraindian and Himalayan languages. The Burr 
mese shit, si, Chong ^ff-ti, Kyeng shat, Singpho wia-tsat, Naga cheth, 
Chet, thuth, chut, sat, sep, te, tha, Garo chet^, probably involve a 
misapplication of the Chinese term for 7, ch^hit, ch^het, sit, tbet, 
tshih. The Abor-Miri pu-nit-^o, Miri pinye, Daphla plag-nag are 
4, 2. Binary terras for 8 appear to have formed the limit or highest 
‘number of the scale at one time, for they have been applied to 10 and 
'even 100 [See Ten,l 

Nine. 

Mon, ifca-chit; Ka, chin; Anam chin; Karen chi. This is ihe Chi¬ 
nese 1, i. e, 1 short of 10, as in Dravirian and Mikir, The Chong 
ear is peculiar. It is perhaps from the Chino-Tib. san 3. 

Ind.‘—GY-ea^ ar-e, ar-Ae, ar-afuA. Although ar is apparently a flexion 
of the ir of 8, which is 2, it is probable that it represents 1, as in the 
Dravi- ian terms. In the Male or-/, 1, the Drav. on takes a vibratory- 
form, i nd in Tuluva the common term tor 9, om-bodo (i, e. 1, 10), takes 
or as a pref. (^tram-bo). 

Ten. 

geta, gel Kol., gule«, gil, Gond. The Angnrai and Mozome- 
Angami kerr, kurr resembles gel. Kerr is evidently a derivative from 
•the Naga ihelu, taru &c. The only analogous foreign form appears to 
be the Chukchi kulle, and both arc connected with Atfican terms for 1 
(kulle, Sokko &c,) Hissi, 20, is evidently the Hindi bis, the commuta¬ 
tion of the labials and the nspiratebeinsr easy and common. 

In several of the XJltraindian languages' the African root for 2 in r, 
which enters both into the Dravirian and Mon-Anam systems, re-ap- 
pears in higher numbers, as in African languages, a conseq.uence of the 
ultimate binary basis. Rae Bongzu rae, Kuki is 8, in Chons: it is 10, 
in Lau and Kambqjan it is 100 (roa, roe K., noi, hoe L ) In other lan¬ 
guages also it ia used for 10, It appears in the Anam ware, Nasra /aru,' 
/urah, /Aelu, A:err, Anurr, and Kumi Ao-re 10, With these compare the 
Burmese //zr c,/oya, Karen /cfraya, Mik^'rpAar 100. [The Nan cowry 
lam 10, Ka dam, Anam tarn, Mon Horn, 100, appear to oe formed from 
6, nam, lam, ram, or irom 8, tarn, Anara, Ka.] As a connection be¬ 
tween 8 and 10 or 100 exists in the case of rai, and is also remark- 
ddm the Tibetan •aad Qhmese systems^ the latter is - probably the irm 
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derivation. Tn the Namsang Naga, which uses the Giincse cW tor 10, 
ttie anitient term is retained in 20 and the higher terms. 20 rmi/’ngi (10, 
2). 80 ru/yX-rani (10, 3;, The aJk is probably a couiieetive like ha in thd 
K'hari taru^^net, 12, (10,2), taraAasain, 13, (10,3). in Kbari and 
^ngami rn oi curs, following the lower number, Rhari, 30, sararch, (3^ 
Kl), 40, lirah, (4, 10); Angami, 30, serr, (3, 10, in this dialect sam be^ 
comes she), 40 Ihida, 50 rbipengu (10, 5). IVJozome-Angami, 30 surr,' 
40 Ihide, 50 rip^ngu. Ra ‘also enters into the terms for 100 in some of 
the Naga dialects,—ra^rtt Nagaung, riikr&h Khari, contracted to A:ra, kro 
ill Angami and M. Angami. Some of the Yuma dialects also jDreservo 
U.i Jbongju, 20 rubu-Aor (10, 2, the term lor 2 being Mon-Anam alsb.) 
‘I'ho Abor-\liri has no trace of this term, but in Dopbla it maintains its 
place through* ut, 10 rang, 11 rang-/rtf-akia (10 and 1) &c., 20 rang- 
phang. In Hoda, Dhimal and the Nipal languages I do not remark aiiy 
trace of it. In Garo it o<>curs in the Mikir form for 20, rung. The Arw 
ftiiised Gaiige.tic languages possibly retain it in the numbers between 10 
and 20., a g, 11 e.ga-ra, 12 ba-ra (in which ba'may be Mon-Anam*) 13 
tc-ra &c. With these comp, the Sanskrit eka-daehan, dwa-dashan, 
trayo-dashan. 

In several of the Kumi dialects the IVlon and Kasia sun, san, 6, re¬ 
appears aslO,—Kuki, f^nu-ka, sum^ka; Car Nicobar, sumj Bongju 
fyw,ur-kar; Kyau, tchuom ; so Kumi, 100, tchun wui-ro. 

In most of the Naga dialects 20 appears to have partially retained a 

on-Anam character. The terms are ma-cbi, ma-tsii, tba, fsa, cha, 
jnakhi, nie-ku, ma-ku, in which, cha, tha&c. aro the Tibetan In 

Nainsang cha is niso used for 100, cha^-the. In 4.he terms f or 20, ma must 
etand for “two,’’ that is, it is the Mon-Anam n:a, ba &c , 2. This is 
coT‘firmed by the Mon ba-chi, Chong bar-se, Ka bar-chit, all signifying 
*‘Lwo-ten.” The Kambojan ma-pai is a similar term, lut the use 
of ])ai for 10 is anomalous if it be the Kamb, bai, 3. It may be 
connected with rai, Lai, Mon-Anam flexions of 2, but it is more 
likely to be a form of “one,” Kasia wei. " It is very remarkable 
that the same term appears to be preserved in the Murrai 10, chi- 
wai (onert^72}, and in the thence derived Sun war 100, stout-ka (hurv* 
c?nd-one.) In Kumi it .occurs in tchun teat-re, 100, in which tchuii 
re both repi eseni 10 ; from 40 to 90, wi is used for 10, and it is 
rroba'dy a conhartiVn -ot wau In some of the Murmi^ noinbers bo-kol 
lei U!-ed tor 20 or “score.” It is evidently connected with the Naga and 
ilon-Auam ma-kii, ha-chi &c. It may be inferred from ibis that the 
Jf’epcha and Lhopa kha, Iche, “score” are fragments of similar terms, the 
jV'StfiN for “ten” having come to represent “twenty,” like the corres¬ 
ponding cha &c in some of the Naga dialects. The anomalous sau, 20, 
of the northern Lau dialects (Lau, Ahom /See,) is probably a variation of 
the s. me Naga form. The purer Siamese retains the Chinese term ye 
aij) (2, 10). 

In four of ^he Naga dialects the term for 10 ban. pan, whi<*h is pro¬ 
bably from banga, pangu &c. (Kumi pang, Mikir pbongl.f The Kasie 

f . — —*— -- ■■■■ ■■■ ■■■ — . .. 

* Bopp derives ba from the Arian dwa, and ra, re from .the Arian dashau 
deka (Comp Gram ^ 319) I’he contraction of dasha into da is not improbable, and 
the conversitm of da into ra would be easy. 

t It may be connected with the Chinese loan or harit “ten thousand'*, origi- 
Dally the higbesi simple term of thoir system} and whion the M&achus have ap|ha« 
pruned to 1,000 iwua/i. 


17 Vol. NSl 
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Sbi pon appends.!be same word fo the O’uhps shr. The Limbn 't'hub^ 
anpearif je be dhecrly deri^ved from the KasJa >ertn. In both syHtema bor| 
&<•., It) in the higher numbers, 20 Kasia ar phon {2, Hi), Lim^ 

PI bong; 3<l K lai pnn, L. sum bung, Kasia continues to ose pon in thf 
tcrtn‘< above 3 but Limbu dl'»rarfis it and adopts sip whirh is the Kiranti 
kip, lU. the Mikir variety of the Uhinese chip, Kuoil haaalbo opong in 
8U and the higher numbers, 

>1 ,— — o -— ... — 

B. 

COBIPARATIVK VOCABULARY OF MISCELLANEOUS WORETS OF TH» * 
MON-AN AM FORMATION. 

In the following list of Mon-Anam words I inclrtde all that aro 
j^uttd iu tlie UitrainJiaa languages that remain pre{)ositional. But a 
coasideralde number are Chinese more than Uitraindian, and manv do 
not belong to any glossarial formation that has predominated in Ultra- 
india. Several have aiso been derived by the Mon-Anam trom th« 
Tibeto-Ultrain liau vocabularies. On the other hand, ninny words^ 
widr Jy diffused in the N. Uitraiiulian and Gangetic languages, that do 
»«>r appear iu this list, probably belonged originally to the prepositional 
formatioti, and have been lust in the progress of those changes to whicb 
glossaries are subject. 

1 . Air. 

it. An hoi jo); Kol hoio, hove, hoyoli. 

Ar. bawa; Mong ahur; Tib. ahur (‘‘wind’^), Abor asar, 

Beuijaii swar; Burm. hong si w. Jf. —Danak. haha, hahaito &c, w:, 
Dalla soueta w., Malagasi isoute, isontew.^ Malg.-Asones. angine, auge, 
angin, hangiu&c. w. Kyan i&a-lioie, Pui. sau(>emiiic, Malag,}, 

b, Katnb. akas ; Mani]?uri rnasu, masi, madiia, marthi, nung-sitj; 
Smiw. pha-se, Milch, hash. (Root probably ast ask, has^ij sa, su^ $i, shtp 
thi. ie-ikt.) 

Jap. kase; Fin gaiso, aiseb ; PersiaHj Turk, yosi, awnsy ; tig. wes- 
ees; Mong. Tib. asur, (Abor asar) f Samoul. uiasi, bursi, barshf 
«cc. w. The Ultraindo-Himalayan root is evidently as, sa, &c. and iden¬ 
tical with a., but in some of the above Mid-Asian terms st ike. may 
bp merely the def. ])OSt fixed to other wide spread roots. It oc¬ 
curs in numerous other Asiatic and African terms, combined with 
fbi matives or with other roots. It appears to be radically identical with 
tlic preceeding ternij (^.). In the Kambojan form, the vowel ol the pretl 
bus been eupiionicaliy tran.sposed, ak-ae for ka-as or ka-sa. Ason^^ 
■W'ugi Hsa*, Elide, Solor as. Pol. sau, (Baj.o srua, Pagai rtisa.) 

c, Aion kya, kia (also ^*wind'^} j Kag. /ikhe; Goud koeyo w* [? Ka| 
boy<v]. tomp. Uiav, 

Mong. kei w. (isee Drav.V Aso».—(See Drav.) 

d, MOfi, btoei f (An. *’»Sky*'}. 

l^ansk. rata, Beog. bata-^. Europ. veirfus &c , Hl«d, bad. Bod. bar, G#fv 
Ug. wdre, wot. vvat, Sam ha'r-ahi &o.; Korea pa»aii, pharauf 
Ka»rn*h. epolud &c. (Mantpori pbanra Sech. m laro,. Aso'i.-^ 

(**\vind’') Binua barua, Meri beniak Oel-r-bes poire, pori,. New Guin. w#* 
rei, Acet, porowu. nidilo, buran, wirhnguma,paffru; Sabbub. badl, 
jadak (Drav. o., <r) 

jUauloio^.Garo Itun. paF.(Se« T; CT* lupff 
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3. Ant. 

C. il'i It'n, K^^. ftfl dfakin, Singp. yogin, 

(? Singhiil kumhi); jJ.ioa —Taraw. kiau, Ach. If'Bo, Sumba kama.alai 
Xia- ufiama, Timor kova. 

6 Lau m mut, paak ; Kamb. Mo» Hamwot ; 

Pliirn n^a mai, Ko! mui, rnue ; S‘)y imo ; ;Vlale pok; (Jr. p)’i(Laa.) 

(f iSiaali ma^oro); *vlal , Indon gamut (Mou J, Binua p«b, ipoj#* 

3 . Arrow. 

U. An ten, tong, Manip. than, the; Nag, ^ciVhan, /tf^ang,/«sang*. 
I/than; Siam luit^ao«, Mik. tbui, Kh^au thari Kucn^ tai $ utmbu tong^ 
liepch. ch(»ng. 

xetieaei tern, turn &'; Tangos. nV-dan, Sam. chanffa, Mong, ^nmu, cho^ 
mu, suiriun; (Jhia. ten < hi, Sam. lise; Beng. Hind, tir (Manip. fe/). 

[ fne roots in k are probab'y identical with those in t, ck, Chiu.-chi an^ 
dian, &c.; Lin Uong; Sindh, kan (arrow)} Asam kanr, (arr); Drav kanei, 
(arr,); M in kny**, kon, tanga). The same root is used for ‘‘bow*' ia 
uvany languages,—La6 tanu, thanu, Ka tongah, Kamb. tinar, Mon tanga« 
taugah krang, Singp. ndan, Paii tanu, Singh, dunni, Beng Hind. dhaniik.J 
—Bis. odong, odiong, Bin. Mai. SccT, damak, dama. Bin lamaka, (but! 
this form may be connected with the Semiiic raina), Jav; kandewa (buw)* 
The Malagasi parta, tana &o. has kept its ground in most of the Nthft« 
Jj'olyoesian vocabularies. 

b, Mon lay, leuu, Kamb. pfruen (SeeT, IT.) 

—Pagai rorou. 

c, Kas. ka knatn (prob, a .—kam from kan, with the initial nasalisedju 

4 . Bird. 

a» Am cbira, M*io sin nsrat, ^nchim, Kas, ia Sim; Gond (Gawi^ sim j 
Bilong sisom ; Nic. ih icn ( f Kol- chene^ K»r. cbongma^ Hanw. chit^aj 
£|odo don-chen) [See T. U ] 

„ Oh, <*hio, oliiau ; Mong* sibechti, shobon, shobo &(*. Sarh* tc9hund8« 
©hiacha, Koriik afschel, Aino tscbipkar, Arm. irihun, Sansk. porchi« 
Jf —Saumali shim-bir, Galla sim-bira dec* Binua ohim; 

(f.VJad acham). 

6, Kamb. sat; (prob. T. U. sa &c., with a Kamb. consonantal final.) 

0 . L'tu nok, nuk, naut, Burm. nghak, nget, Kapwi nghet, Muriaf 
naira, Urao drak. In Abor-Miri it is preserved in rok pi ‘*birdVegg’V 
hoth w.ird being Vindyan. 

E. Oauo. angko, anko, anako, woenucho, aka-onoch, anakw'; Sanak* 
heyanego, bihanga ; [Malaya fico anggas, angkas"], J/, —luko, Gall» 
(? fowl)*’, *Niha-PoU {common), maaok, mino, manuko |^i?aOfc« 

fSoeouko] &<*», N. Austral, aluk, lukaluk, dco. (f Galla). The greal 
|!|^eyalence of this term in the Indo-Pa<*ific vocabularies and the profit mai, 
render ic probable that it exUted in the Naga-Manipuri and allied diaiecUi 
before it was displaced by the Tibetan vu, sa dco, 

[It is not probable that a root for ‘’bird’’ is peculiar on the A^o* 
lioiopean Continent to the B. Caucasian group on the one idd^, and to 
l^a and a few other adjacent langaagek on the others la it evidently 
connected with the almost uaHrersal riMit for *‘d'»ok” Tangwa, oiki# 
Monar. nogusuOf nogd. sa* Turk, urak (Urao* ora k “hill’d’^} tlrdek* ortaii 
lie,* Pasbtu. ordek, Ug. batta, wase, waaig, &o* (t, s for d, 4^-, o )| 
-^fr, hitak ; Ikd.—batak, bndok &o.j , Arab bato# Span, pktes, 
Iddofliaa. iuk| ite| iUJCi lU ♦c; (Quiid| “ bird f ^ 
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5 . Blood 

a. An. mna;P Kol myun, [f Ugr m^le. wnor ak, wvar, urr, ver 
K *nal< tn .1 ye-tmil, Korea ko tnnr; Afr Skanor. rriohha ] 

Ason —Si*aiHn», Rinna, rnah;un. inohom £? Z-nd. wobone], Kis» 
iTieang (Kol),'rorres St matii} Au&tral koinara (Korea,) 

2>, An. tiet (('binese) 

c K. chiani, Mon cliim, Kar. thwi, Yuma ti, tbwe, si. thi, 1.|, i, sai, 
chai, Konmg^ozai, Jili ^asni, Garo chi, Dhiui. hiki, Deor. ('h. chui, 
Bo'l, ihoi, Tiherk. shui, New. hi, Limb.. wiokhi, L( pch vi, Chcp. wi, 
Changl vi. Sunw. usi; Mag. hyu, Kir. bau, ? Male/res®. 

< liin. chiue, hint, hue, he\ Japan tschi, zi, Aiao. ki u j Tungiis; 
fieini, shonva, Tink chan, kan, yon &c. (’irens--. cha. Mi-Jhi. zi, jioh ; 
Aril, anxun, Lat. sanguis. Afr. —Malagasi razana, zundAa &c. 
Asnn —s^irnang cheong, Bin. za, zais, 

d Lau leut, lut. let. „ , 

Kashm., Sin ^li, rat, Tamil ratxyn? &c , Sansk. ruuira, Drav. udira?» 
BCturn. Ason —J*unda let, N. Austral, elod. 

e Kas. snum t?.a Kol 5 but probably sam (e.) with the initial nasa¬ 
lised-3 

6. Boat. 


a An. ding, chi Huang, Kas, King (See T. U. and Drav.) 

6. K. tiik, tup, tuluit, C hoi'g dok, Ka duak (T. U. and Drav. thtt, 
o ’a, doiun &c. with a Kamb. consonantal final). 

Ason’-havok Kuyan [Naga Awrung, Abor Awlung].; biduk Bajo, Pa«* 
sir, 

e. M. itieng, ^alon, Naga lung, long &c. (See T. U.), Leng is con¬ 
nected with the slender Burman lorm Ihe. 

d. X. reua, ru, heu, hu (isee T. TJ., Mishmi, rua &c.) 

7. Bone. 


a. An. fhung, chiang, K. cha'ang, Mon. t?u, Deor Ch pichcji, Kas. 
shi'ng. Kol ]i ng, Ur. Male^ochal, Kirant. sai-6flf, Limb. sH v-e/. 

TuTk.s’loli a, syc mjok, sunk, suik &c.; Jap. hone; Iran, os, astlii, &o. 
Ason —>iui. jiHs, Bin. jahang (Kpl); Tobi cliJ ( Male, Ur. ), Pol, 
sni, hui, sivi. 

b. Lau duk, nuk, Mvk, (Manip, arukhai^ Tib, ruko, Lhpp, rntok 


Cauc. rekka, rat?a, 


rotZi &o. 
8- 


Buffaloe. 


a An. kicng-nrk, Mon. priang, en. Mikir erelong, 
(Xhoibu womuk, “ cowChanglo Zirung; Kas. s *7ireh,'iS j ga le, 
/oli; Manip luJ, iroi, woi-ihoij ^rdoi, clui, flghol, nj^alui, «ki, rtf.ui 
(Bee Dia\.) ; K\o cha-lawe 

Alangk. Mug. tidong, Mandli, Dor. teri ng, Ilok. 

nuang. 

h Kainb. krabo, karl u, knr-1 ai, Ka kar-pu. rPong, L., khrai, 
khwai, Bu m. kyue, Kol kara, kera ('Drav 'I'he fii aJ ftw, bo is pr »- 
bably the v\ide spread word for &e., which, in the Matiipuri and 

Yuma da acts is aiao used in tom pound a e g. (w^t-rhoi buiFaloe’^^ 
«;ot-toni *‘cat'^). 

A^/n.-^lndon. krabui; kripae, kara'oaO; horobaU| karbau, kabu, ka* 
kebaPj )^ho &C4 
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9. Cat. 

■a An. m'su, L. miau, mean, Kas. naiau, Garo myou [See T, U,]| 
h, K chixvdL [Mauip. See T. U.] 
c M. n(7-khwai Drav.^ 

Korea, Jkoi, A* —Kwil. paka. 

10. Cow. 

a. An» bo, bou ; Lau woa (T. U. ba, nwa &c.; tbe amplified vowel 
Is found in the Songpu woi prefixed to other words for-^^cow^^ “bufi'aloe^^ 
-and ‘‘elephant” [See Buffaloe], 

h. An. pTing-krau, Mon kleaii, Kar. klo, 

Drav. akalu, ('auc. aka, Hind, goru^ Tungus. Aokor, wkur &c. 
Pin. 5 «gar, iskar &e. Arab, iflgar, 

c K, ku, L. ngua, ngo, ngoa, hu, Mon. nua, Bnrm. ngi, Bhnt. 
ngo, Jiii /anga. I'he last term may be connected with some names 
for the “buffaloe” in adjacent languages,—Naga chang, tyang, Dhim. 
dia. Tbe Mon nua is evidently the same as the Burnian and Karen 
nwa, which may be the T. U. wa. The Kambojan ku appears to be 
nearer ibe Chinese (gu) or Indian (go, guo &c.) forms ol the wide spread 
guttural root. 

Ch ngui, Turk, ona, in a, inak, M agy. uno. 

d. M. kwon bban, Kar. wa bing, Rakh. min, Naga man (See T. XT.^l 

e. Kas. masoi, JNaga masei, Garo. mashu, Bodo inasshujo, Tami, 
pasu. 

TJgr. mus &c. Latin bos (See Brav. A). 

11. Crow. 

a. An. kon-kwa; L. ka, kawaj Dhim. Gond. Kir. Murmi kawa^ 
Limb abwa; Mund. Bhumij kova 

Ka is a com. Drav., Tib., Asiatic and Asonesian root. Sindhi kaw, 
Kash. kav. Bat, Bug. gawo% Tojo gawap, Parig. Jcau, Pol. 

Itaoa, (Indon. kuwau, Jkuau, “ bird”, “pheasant” &.C.) 

12. Day. 

[See “ Sun 

13 . Do0. 

a. An., Ka, Chong cho; Kas. Asen; toen ; Haga su, hu, hi, fam^ 
jf^fu, az; Manip thii, thi, shi, si; Mik. hi; Mrungtchai; Deor. Ch. 
ehi; Bod. choi ma, chi ma, sei ma; Le^ch, Auzeu, Kir, /fochu, New. 
kteha, Mag. chhyu, Sunw. kuxAmng. 

Cauc. choi, fioby, hue,- he, kechi, chwa, koy, chbah; Sansk. fiho% 
fthoan, Pali su, Arm. shun, Kashm. hun, Germ, hand, Fr. cbien &c &c. 
^y:^Parf. asa, Fel. hyen. Bin. cho, chu, chor; Indon. (com., 

Achin to Iloko) asu, aso (Naga pi*ef.); ache Kis., aho, Solor. The Ba- 
lignini Aiching, Pont. Aisong, Kand. >4:aso, Komr./rwjo are more imme¬ 
diately allied to the Kasi Kumuk, Himalayan and Kasia forms. In. 
l^lay and some other languages kuching is applied to the 
{comp. Balig. kiching, Sunwar kuchung “dog”), while the root takes a 
dmerent prefix when applied to tbe dog,—dwjing; Mairas. uwtsing. In 
fhe Sassak ^asong, Koti Z^wsa, the root takes another ot the prefixes com¬ 
mon to Liltraindian and Asonesian languages. 

Kamb. cAake, cA?ki- (prob. T. U., eki Ab., khwe Burm., kai Ga¬ 
ro, &c. iScc.; but the syllable I have axarked as a prefix luay be thii 
rootii^.} 
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c. Mod kla, kla-aii,- An. kau (kla is aho in Mon., Kombojan^ 

Kasia and Kol). ^ee also Cow b. It may have been applied as a gene¬ 
ral term for quadrupeds like* wo'h In Burinan it is sometimes so-use 1. 

Ugr. koira &<• ; Cauc. kari; Arab, geiip ; Tigre kuibe; WolofF kailLe. 
Ason ^—Padr kolo; Viti koli; Pol. kiiii, guli; Taraw. kiri. 

d, Lau ma, An. muong. Car Nic. am. 

Sam. men, buang, ban &c.; Ugr. pon, amba, amp &c. Cauo. pohii 
po, pab^; Af\ —Suali. mbua, Makua, ampuah; Malag. ambua. Ason,-^ 
jBut, abu j Pani apangj Torres 8t. umai, omaj Taraw mog. (An) 

14. Ear, 

a. An. t»i, tei; M. ha two-n ; Dhim. nha tong. 

Tungue. shen, shun. The same nasal form'of the root is foun d in 
other Tatar languages, in Semitic and in Tibetan. A/*. —Galla uthun,- 
Panak. aite. Anon, —Bin, tang^ dang ; Sim. anting j Butan- titiiiuan; 
Austr. (Wirad.) uta. 

d, K. trichi-it. 

cr. L, hu; Deor. Ch. ?/a-ku-; Kar. Maku,»Bod. kho-wia, Limbu nekho. 

Sam. ku, ko; Ost. ko ; Korea kuij Ugtuau kuma &C.5 Drav. ke?nt; 
kaui &c. [See Drav.] 

d\ Kas. 5kor; 3 . Tangk. nakor; Garo. Twuchor ; Mishmi. wakru. 

Yenesei kolo^an &o, Turk, kulwfc, klaA: &c., Fiu korw?, Snnsk. karwar. 
Georg.' kuri. Jif. —GaIJa gura, guru; Saum. deygar. Ason.—Torret 
S't,, Aust. kara/kure, gurq kowra, gerip, karusa. Aru ^akar. [Se©^ 
Drav.] 

15. Earth, 

a. An det; L. prathet; K. deiye; Mon te, tse; Kas., 

Kyen teit; Siinang te^; Kol ot, ote, wathe ; Gond otai; Maram nthar 
Songpu MncTi (Kas ) ; tCoreng. Awdi. 

Chin, tho, tei &<:; Aino tui; Korea ta-ti. 

hi L. din, nin, phen din, (? a, from the formsin di^ or? Drav. nil, nel.). 

e, L rauar.g; Abor. among. 

Ugr. mua, ma, myo, mag, &c. Cauc. man. 

16. Egg. 

An.krung; L. khrai, khai; Manip. yerum,/zaru;^ Kas. 'kapa>^ 
leng ; Magarrhu; Silong kioen; ? Male kir-pan. 

Korea ar,.oI. A5nw.-~Buner. kurau; Tojo krau fbut? from tura 
Kand’., tuiu,. Komr., atuii Malagas!); Pol. kali (? N, Ultr. koni, Ae. &c.)i 

5 . An. ting (N. Ultr,, Chinese ; Sansk. dim.) 

c. K. pnng, M. khapn^ Koreng ^abum, Murmi, phum,. Gurung, 
phung, Sunw,/)it.phu, Abor-Mir. apu, apiu, rok-pi, Aka 

jpapuk, Dophia pupil, Male, kirpan, KoL piiJu, pi^o, bi, biZi. The Kol 
terms are from the D avirinn viZu &c. the root vi, bi, being wide¬ 

ly spread,—-bieZil, bi/iun, viAi, him &c. The jirimary meaning seems to 
have been “stone’b—Samoide pi, pui, pai &c., fiisharye owi, Kam- 
ohat. uwaZsc/d, uwaZb?, wecAe, Tungus, weche (comp, biji, binji &c, 
*^Bee<J'^), Chuk. Koriak wu-p'Mw, and the Indo-European, Afri¬ 

can and Australian p<z-.thar, m-tu 5rt-kir, &c. &c. The Abor-miri piV 
piu, pu, appear, like rok in rok-pi [see ^^Bird^^j to be derived 

from the Dravirian, which has also the form mu-Zw (S. Drav,) Tha^ 
other Gangetic’o-Ultraindian farms appear, in their turn, to be the ujo- 
dified Abor-Dopliia pu^ with guttural and nasal finals, —puk^pum, 

pUDg, 
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}Lat. OVU7W, Hind, baia^a; Arab. biZ^. Ason. —Tarawa bui, Pol foL 

l7. Elephant. 

a. An. woi; Songpu woi-pong (woi in is also a prefix in tbe 

names lor ^‘cow’^ and ^^budaloo’^) Champ, plo-bi, Luh. Twa-vu, N, 
Turigk ?/ 2 a-phu, Singpli. moa-^wi, Kyen. nwi, mui, Bodo moi-gedet. 

[1 he term is evidently a modihcation of that tor ^^cow^% nwa, wo, pai 
&c, used also genericaiJy lor quadrupeds in many ot the Ultraindian 
lan.uages] 

b» K tamrai, dutnre, Ka ruai, Chong A'flsnai, Kas Dhimal 

naria. Tam, dum uiay be connected with the Tibeto-Ul lang, lam ai;d 
the be-nun of the Malay Peninsula (Binuii, Malay), or it may be mere¬ 
ly the def pref which sometimes takes a final lu euphonically. The 
rai, nai^re, is Drav ,—alia, Biughal,. anei, T .imJ &c It is alM) found 
in Bunn aue, iie. nin, Kjau ni, Kum. Ani. Tue Tamil kalirw is prol a- 
bly trom the sausk. karin. 

c Mon shen, tsin, chuein j Lau tsang, chang, tyang (T U. and Chi¬ 
nese.) 

18 . Eye. 

a. A.y Ka, Chong mat, Mon mot, pamoi, rawot; Kas. Tea ^amat j T. 
U mik &e, Manip rait, amak &c, Garo. makar^ mak/'ow; bod, 
mogon, Kiranti mak, Kol mi t, med, Rakh myat-si. 

Chin mok, ma’(=:mak), bak, mu. [See llrav]. Ason. —The broad 
form which appears to have prevcdled in the Mon-Anarn languages, and 
to have been disseminated eastward ((iaro, Kiranti), has a very wide 
range in Asonesia. I.i the Nankowry aZmat and in the Bimang and 
Binua mat, met, it jmeservea the Ultraindian monosyllabic form, but in 
the harmonic insular languages the common form is mata (Nias to Po¬ 
lynesia). Variations .similar to tbe Continental also occur, e g, baka 
Tilanj., maka Hawaii. 

b. K pene’ or j^enek, pnnek, Laos paned; Tengs Z^nyk^ 

Khar. Zenik, Nag. Zenok; Abor, Aka nyek^ Doph nyuk Th se lorma 
are evidently variations of the slender form ot the Chin—Tib.—-Uit. 
root, a (Tib inik, Mikirmek, Kol. met, med, Kyau meet). 

c. Siamese netr. 

'Pali, Bengali netra, Sansk. netram, netro; A/.—Tumuli nget. These 
forms, as well as ank, ak, ek, kan &c appear to be referalde, with a. 
and h , to one primary root. The immediate derivation or connection 
is obscure. 

19 . Father, 

a. A. thei, aha, cha, K. ta, Bin. zaza. Car. Nic. chew. (Drav*. 
o^chclia??^). 

Chin, tia; Sam. esya, eche, ese. Jap. Ugr Turk. &c. have similar 
terms, and it is also Semitic, ais Gara. (comp asio Turk ) In the Sansk. 
pi-Za, (jU-Z/‘; 6 jc.), ma-Z<z, and the cc^rre.spondiug pu-Zer, mix-ter^ hi-Z/^er, 
mo-ZAer &c , ta &c.* may be this root, unless it is merely a dehnitive. 
The combination is '-cy'thic &c, bate Perm, (abate Ami aric), abeda 
Sam, apatsch Kamsch in the pure dental form, (u winch the sibi ant 
is simply a variation, it is uimo.'^t universally distributed [Se Bruv 
The Turkish and Ugrian atei appears to b.* the closest <>f the numerous 
Mid.-Asian forms to the Anum Ason. —Bis tatei, totai [^Ihese are 

Ugrian forms, tatd, Wolga; atei of Wolga ancTTutkiaU is a contruc- 
tioa of this. Tue fuU reduplicated form is also found the Bin, tuata,, 
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tafo, and in the Iranian tata, dada, dad &c]. Rotutn, utha, Pol. im, 
fnatua (also “ojd”, ‘^chief’ &c. in many Niha-Polymsian vocabularies), 
'iama, fuama, saina, yama, occurs in Borneou, Ceiebesian and Poly¬ 
nesian vocabularies. The JVIille jima, Tiusan tiba, apjjears to be a va¬ 
riation of it, 

d. Au pu, Kamb a«.juk, Champa pak, (Ka bap). M bab. i^ha, Lau 
po, Kas uAapa, (T. U., but also universally prevalent. The Anam and 
Lhu pu, po, may be ultimately from the ‘ hinese lu, hu, pe, but they 
seem to be more immidiately derived irom the Naga-Mauipuri forms.) 

20 . Fire. 

a. A. lua, Ifa, K jpilung, plunsr, Chong j^leu. 

ITgr tuli, tol, tul, ule, \x\ga ; Pushtu or. Ason —Erub ura, Rofum. 
re, Bunerati luh-kapi (a <i<juble word); Goront tuiu, Kawi, hrom. 
lotu, Viti ngatu, Niha alita; Maglnd. ^loiu, liis A:(alayo. Bali jini, 
Suinbajaln, North Australiiin hot ^^) ajaPi, ojelli, ojena. The JBali 
appears to be a modincation of tbe Arian itgni^ agun, &c, and the t^um- 
ba and Australian of the Arian jbal, cal^ chal; &c, which is also XJgrian, 
zhar, shaiwyi?72 &o. 

h. M, ka-miot, ka-met, ta-mat, ta-mot; Car. Nic tomoi-chu I'his 
term is probably of T U origin through the Kami ma-i, ma-it (the 
root, common to the T U. and Chinese, being me, mi, fo, fua &c.) 
Suahili has raoto and Malagas! mote. The Bodo wat appears to be a 
variation oi the Mon mat. 

c. L lai, Manip Dialects (throughout) raai. This appears fo be also 
of Kumi origin, ma-i. [For the Asiatic and African affinities tee T IJ 1 
The allied Avsonesian terms appear partly to follow the Malagasi (afu, ai'e) 
and partly the Manipuri and Kumi, Ihe principal are afu, aie, ape^ 
api, apne, apoi, apui, moi. As the Kumi and Mon both retain the T. IJ. 
m, and forms in m are almost absent in Asonesia, (moi Masid, from 
poi, foi, is5>n exception), it is probable that the Malagasi form was the 
origin of uii tin." allied Asoiiesian ones, and that the Ultraindfan influence 
on the term was merely phonetic, producing the amplification of the 
final vowel. 

d. Kas ding. This term is peculiar, unless it is a variation of the 
Kol sing, fiing-il (Fire, Sun, D.iy;. 

21 . Fish. 

a. A. !:ha, M,, Car Nic, Binua ka,; Kas lea ^fokha, Mik, okj 
Manip, kha, khai.khi, Mi.'vfi ta, Koi haku. (T. U, nga &c). Ason* 
I^iha— Pol. (com ; ika, ikon. 

b. K trau, trei, trai, Ka tre (? Murmi tar-nya ) ; b, c and d may., 
all have a common root, a, lau 6cc. 

c. Chong mel (Dray. min). 

d L pla, pa. 

Turk palo, balok &c, Jap. awo, iwo. A/.—Mak. apa, Malag. 

pia, Dark fun. A.vn —Ind n. ewa, ibab, ibang, be, bei, ampa, wapL 
bau ; JPoL maiolo, Boni bilei, Dore bille. 

22 . Hower. 

a* A. hua (Ch bua). 

b. K. pika, M kao, koung. 

c. L dok-mai, dok, btok, mok, Tib. Him. men-dok. 
d* Kas. sintin (%a is probably a prefixed definitive.) 
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23 Foot. 

«. A chen, kang-shim» K. choDg, M. cbang, Kar kkong, Mrting 
fg^akong, Naga /i 2 -taiing, Bodo atheng^ Doingtiak teng, Lepcha 

diarg-iiak Lau tin Sim chan. [i'ib, kang], 

Prav. leak Chin. kha. ^son —Tobi chem. The Lau tin may be con¬ 
nected with the Dravirian adi, Saumali adin, Indonesian and Austra-. 
lian dena, Oina, tina &c. 

b Kas kajat, (prob Drav kazba? &c.) 

Ason. —Kand. kacha’ (= kachak)^ Pont, kaja^ Kay an kasa [See 
Drav a.~\ 

The root common to (t and 1, ka, cha &c. has a very »vide range, See 
Tib., Drav. 

24 Goat. 

a- A ye (Chin yeo). 

h, K. pope, L pe, M Ka bai, Biirm. mai, Singph. bai-mau, Naga 
ma-^hxing, Abor sA«-ben, Manip. D. Aa'men, Mikir be, bi, Manip. 5<f 
ibe, mi, Aojrni, amu, 

4 / —^hang mea, Egypt ba. Iiidon. ambe, imbe, be, bebe, 

bembe, bimi, kabimbi, kambing &o. 

e Ka's. ka blang, Garo purun, Bodo bar-ma, Manip. D, klang, 
{ 2 Tib, ra, Semitic aron, Africa ilia &c ) 

25 Hair. 

ns. A tank Kar. thu (ser c ) 

Chin, than mo &c, (than is ‘‘head^^), 
h A long, Kyen iu 

Aino rub. Arm law. Asn^t.-^Pagai oli, Ut. uiri, Tar. ira, Pol. lau^ 
4ulu flndon &c, ul.t, '‘hoad^*); Wirad. nran ; Kayang inang. 

c K. sok, M ^ok, thwot.; Rinua sok. Probably 1‘rom the Ultrain- 
do-Hirnalayan song, som <Sic and 'fib. sha, which again are connected 
with tbe Mongol wsun, I’urkish asim. Ason .— I'obi chim, 
d. L pboin, phruni, 1 lb pu (a wide spread root). 
e _ Kas shnin 1 f sh is part of the root, it is ]3robably a modification 
o^the I, U, cthwon, tbung, sain &.c. If the sibilant is a prefix, the root 
mav be coiiutcteU with tiic Naga min, Garo Aaman, Botio khomon, 

26 Hand. 

ti. A. tfti Ka del, M. ^:a^ tway, Kas, itaKi, Eod. okhai, Manip. D, 
iSfkhui, knit, kb^ur, Nag ifekha, iekhat, dok, Bongju kut, Kyau kuet^ 
Cbep.aigkut-pa, Sunw gur (Manip,J Milch, got, god, Dhim. khur, Kol» 
thi, fihi, i.*<huji firfua (vond kai^, Drav kni, 

Ug.ian bit, ket, ke^,kata, kede, Turk kol, kul, chol, Mong. gar, 
ebar,'l ungus gala, mui krit gara, Cauc, kuer, l<indhi kur; Jap te, 
Sam oda, Ugr. luia. Kashm. athu, Gara. it, I'igre id j Ason —Bin, ti, tl^i 
(Kas Kol) kokot, kokut (Yuma, Maniiiuri), Meri ta^akin, Viii tliaka 
ErMbtag (*^aga tt^ha, dak.) 
b L. um; Kir. moa, Uur rnoi. 

A^on, —: 5 as ama, Sainb. Kis ima, Peel B. ma, Trus. bai, pah 

27 Head. 

a A. du, dau (Chin, tau), Ka tuwi ( ? Chong tos), L m, ho, hoa, . 
Yumaiu, hla, M«iuijt)uri O, iu, olu Bodp Jiuro, Wiwo, Mishny 
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mlcoro, Gur. kra, appears to be connected with the Kashmiri kala 
head'', and Tibetan kra, hair". The Simang kala is more likely to 
be a contraction of the Mal.iy kapala). 

Af. —Fazog. Kara, alo, Agau our, Malagas! lolia, lua, [Singhalese 
olua.] Ason —Niba—Pol. (com.) ulu. 
h K kabal (Sonsk. kapala.) 
ci M. kadap, ka-tonk, silong atak (T. U.) 

d Kas. kli or k\i ( ? a modification of In a.; ? Bhim; puring- 
Ason .—Am gulk 

28 Hog.. 

a, A. heu, heo ( ? from hok, Manip., ? Bodo yoma, Bhim. paya.)> 
h. K. chrok, cher-k, Ka chur, ('bong charuk, Mon klut, kaleikv 
If the Kanibojan forms are distinct from the Mon,, they are probably 
from, the kali sukra by inversion (Comp, also the Pasbtii sarkaza; 
Jfson —Juv. cheleng, Viti. sara). 

c L. mu ( ? Bod. yoma), Lepch. mon, Sunw. po, Singpbu wu* 
(Probably a roniraotion of the U. wak, pak, vak &c.) 
d. Kas. sriiang, 

29 Horn. 

u. A. sung, sing, K. suning ( ?’Kar, chu-nong) Kir. «sanga, Indiaa 
ling, sbinga &c. (Sanskr. shringas) 

Ason —Kawi songo, Kr. singat, Bis. sungai. 
h M, A:reiing, ^reaiig, Kas. ^a-reng (T. U.)' 

c L. khan, Burm. kbyo, Nag. po*-khye> Aka kung, New ne-ko 
(Chinese ko &c.) 

30 Horse. 

a A. ngti'^, nya, Bodo nan, na-; Bhim. onbya, Lepch. Limb, onu 
Fgr. lo, lu &c. Af. Agau iu. 
h, A. rna (Chinese.)- 

c K. se, Kar, ^ase, ^the, Kyen tsa, Kyo sha, Kumi tebi* 

Turk, at, at, Yenes. kut> kua. 

d M. kyeh, kya ^ Burm. kre, krai, Eas. kalai. Bod. korai (Ind* 
ghora &c.) 

31 House. 

fl. A. iia, ya, dang,. Bod ' na, Guro uak. Tibet, nang ; Kas. ka ting 
Kuki teng, Ghr. tin,. Manip >hin, shim &c. [^ee T, U.] 
b K.pctah, "'Bgp. nta, Dh . cha ( ; *i.) 

c. M. hien, he, L. reuan, heun, ren: i ar.. hi. Mish, bon, Naff» 
hum, ham (T. U.) 

32 Iron. 

m. A. sat (probably fr^^m the Chin/^se tliiat ) 

^ K. dik, defc, L. lik, Ick. 

Chinese thi'(= thik), thiat &n., het, dpan tets/ Semitic hadidj 
Jlson ,—Kay an titi, Soior olokh. 
c Ka mam, Chep. i\ir. pAalim, Vindy. m'nrhan, merbad &c. 

Ason —Am omora, Oer mumu, moira, Lobo mumumur [See Dray.l 

d, Chong rohong, (See Drav. This torm may be from the Bengau 
tad Hindi loha.) 

M. pathway, Burm, s$i; Naga Aatse (See T. U.> 
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Chm. thi, Korea soi, suy, Sam. yese dese, iasa, Sansk. ayas, Germ, 
eisen, Lat ses (T. U.) Ason. —t’hampa basai, Ach. basue, Bis. Pani 
puthao, Magiad. putau; Goront. Buol watai [Champa basai], Tobi 
pishu, N, (5al. pihisu, Maori maitai [Oelebesian watai]. The preva¬ 
lent Indonesian form is the curtbesit bisi, which is less close to the Mort 
than the preceding forms, and has thus the appearance of reverting to 
the J^arnoiede form bese &c. 

/. Kas. ttnai* JMew. tia ( F Drav. with the preh n). 

33 Leaf, 

a. A. la, M. ^ana (T. U.; Brav ; Tib. lah-w, Bod. lai). 

&. K. 5 ilok (?T. U. a; Burm. rwak) Binua loluk. 

5olor lolong f Bin.) [6 is evidently a with a nasal, passing into 
a guttural, terminal]. 

c. L bai, mau, bou ; Nag. am, Kir. nbaa^f. 

Ugr. poi, wyha&c, Japan fa, ‘Yeniseian, Yukahiri yipang &c. (pa, 
ba, enters into many other Asiatic terms). j4son. —Kis. awan, Tara¬ 
wa ba, Ernb. papeh. 

34 Light, 

a, A. ratijy-sanjif, L Burm. fang, len, Bod. .ffArang c^ttrang, 

Garo A:hDgi Nams. Naga rangro Muth*, Jobok. rangai [See 
•VSky’g. 

Turn «rak [See Air”, '‘Sky”] Ason ^— Indnn. com. trang tsrang, &c. 
Po). tua-rama, rama» lama, malama, Onin, Mille maram, Kayaa 
mala ) 

h K plo, Garuug bhia Kir-(7 Drav. Vindy. aveli, bela. See ; 
probably the root a without the nasal terminal and with the labial pre¬ 
fix) Ason—?KayaD mala, Kah. halawa (Kirant). 
c' M. pauiya;? Abor. pining, Kar. Apa. 
jAson ,—Niha upi;.^ Baser piniku. 

d. M, ifcaiua, L. sawang, Kumi ^Mwang, Manip. wan, Kapwi ban, 
Koreng ben, Champh. Tangk war [See ** Air’^, “ Sky”, “Sun”]. 

Ason — Lamp, wawa, Mandh. muwajab, Goront. wobawantiD. 
e> Kas. ^asbai, Tangk. sbefsbea, Ji)i ibwe, Singpho wfnyihoi. 

Asotl —Mai. Jav. ebaya, chahya, Sim. chabai, Bin. choboy, chupe. 

35 Man. 

a. A. ngoe, Kar, knya. (?mi-nyan Name. Nag; pano. ano, "Son/ 
Anganf).) 

b, K. prus (PaH burut, Beng. purush, Chep. pursi; a wide spread root ; 
Ugrian weres, pureen, &c &c., 

€. M. ham. km; Ka ;t!oe, Chong sam-long, Kar. pra, ^loun, Kar. 
hU-piong, Burm. lu, (Drav. alu &c.) 

Chin, lang, also Scythico-Drav. and African [See Drav ] 

Afso«.—(?Syd. kure, Maq. kore, Masid garak. These terms may be mo¬ 
difications of Indonesian laki with the def« pref., but they have ale# 
African and Ugrian affinities; See d^) 
d. L. khon, kun (generic) 

XJgr. kom, aika, kuian, kuil &c.'(root ko, ko, ka probably), Sam.'ktini 
&c. Yukahir kun-sA». 4/*. —Eg. Dal. Shang. ka, Yoruba okhon, Ful. 
kokor Ser, ukor, Bish, gul-tuk, Shang. gun-^a, Agau gul-foa 

A^o?i.—Bin. kan.chuj Ach. akam ’^buaband”; [Timor atoni; Pol. 
kanakdiJangaU; kane^ tanej Mai. iantani. But these terae appear 19 
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be derived from a di-^tinct Ulfaindiati form,—u-tanga “bufbatid’^ 
M >Kir, dtang '‘man” Dhitn &c.; adaro &:r. Semitic, watan Uf2rjaDj 
e. L pu-chai; Kuro tchiati; N. Tanjik pa^a, Kas. penso, SiloDg 
twesa ; bi abai '' bofiband/'-Binua “ hufebund” kan cbu. 

U;ir. cbni, cbu, cnum, Sam. chosa [Aina cb('pM, Chukchi juk, Uj5;r,. 
«ricbuk, Tib. cbok ton, Tibberk cha^^ba *■ bupbanU”, Milch cbdunft-mi, 
Changlo 8 onfi;o and other allied Gangetico-Uhraindiau forms, Burm. 
youkya &c. [connected with other wide spread forms in s, /, y and t.} 
Ason .—Sulu U80(? (? Kias raa cbua 4f7'>). 

/. Kas. man (New. Kir. mano, mana, &c. &c.; a very wide spread 
toot.) 

36 Monhey. 

a A. kill, kbi, Kol pfei, ? piar. kau-we (s^’e c.) 

Chin. kau. Parig, uke, Sumba kuki, Kah. baki, Banj. bakue. 

A wun (See c, d, e.) 

c. K. sua j Lnnb. 5obab, L~pcb. sabeu, Abor-M. ^ibeb, «Aibeb ; M; 
wwp, Nag. veh, Aka/abe, Garo ^o«we, ^ingph. wae, we, Jili rawe, 
(See Tib.) 

^son.ebo, Sol Tag. amo, Magind. ubol, uban. (Anan wun). 
d- L. ling (“ Man”, leng), Kas. ^Ari 
Ason^Cf Baj. siro, Pas, sjyo from Kas. sbri.) 
e. JL, wok, Bakh Kapwi myoulc, Burm myauk, Lunke, Kyen 
yaung. The y is probably a softening of r, in which case the original 
Bnrinan form w<tuld be mrauk, wiih which the Sunwar moiOi Mishmi 
^gmrm and Indonesian brok are evidently connected. 

37 Moo71. 

a. A, Arlang, Mang, L. len, liin (T. U ) 
h K. picban (Pali Manip. A'a'ihang, &c ) 
c K. ke, (^hong kang, N. Tangk. akha. 

Ason — Tobi meikam, Mang, ugam, Tar. makainga. Ch. gue, Ugr, 
ike, k' u &c. 

d. K kut, Mon katu, kattau, katok, 

Ch. gud, 

c L, ^awan (? Tib dawa), Kas banai [See *'Licht,” '‘Fire” “Sun,”] 
Ason Batia kanawan ('he Lju i; wan with the pitfix ka.) 

38 Mother. 

a A L K me, K rni, Ka. mai, Kas. kaJcami^M. mi, mui, Binua 
mui ambui, Sun. do .-i. (f form) Burin, ami, ame. (Almost universal 
in difF- rent forms, ma, ba ^c. The birm in u is Naga apu, Manipuri D. 
nvn, ai ho &c. 

Ason —Si 1. inui, Mad. A nbo, Baw. imbo, Mai. Jav. &€. ibo, Magind, 
babu, P<»1. fai. 

6. K- inadei, L raanda, mnda (Pali menda, mata). 
c, Chong cQony (“laibei”, kuny) Spp rz. 

39 Moimtain. 

o. A niii, L. b'i, not, d'U. jai, Mrung lai, (T. U), 

1). K pnom.jonom. Ka menam. Chong nong, Simang miaUW, Kaf, 
Tcoe b'og, Manip. Aalong &c. (connected with a, See T. U.) 
j4i’on —? Mang. unang, ? Bis. fell nan. 

tu, Burm, taung, tong, hii saiuugn 
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iTurk. t«, tao, da^r &c- (See T. tJ ) 
jison. —Pol. tua, R ium. thuani; 

>«?• L« phu khao^ M. kba (Chin.. Yenisei,^ Sam.) 

40 Motdk. 

A. mencr, Ka boar, M. pan. Manip. D jwflfffiun, chaxnnn^ roar 
liimb mura, Lepch. «boDg-; Naga i^abang. Abor wopang, Simang ban, 
Bea. pang. 

Ason —Lamp. JKomr. bango, Sambu ubana, Solor wowang, PoL man¬ 
ga, Maori znangai.-N. Cal. wangai. 

b. K. mat, Maram matbu, New. mhutu, Cbep. mothong (root 
tbo &c. See e ) 

Men roatong. Ban}, montong, Bunerath Yiti maaa. 

c, L. pak (probably from paug, a) 

d* Chong, raneng, Bbum. alang, Kami rhaung, 

“Millr langing, 

^ Kas. shiniuT, Nag. tun, Oaro Agtong, ^uki tatingi MarmL 
-^urung sung. 

Ugrian sun, sbuni^c. 

41 Mosquito. 

«(. A. bang, M. pan^Naga mang-dong, Lepcb. mang-kosgi Mak 
|nin«ko. 

Cb. bang, mang, ban. 

i>. A. mui, Asatn mob (? from a.) 

Ason —Bunerali wai, 

K. roue, Gond misi, Ur. bhus«endL bhas andi, picba, K«- 
fen patso, Binua fcgnaos, New. pati. 

Sansk. mashaka, Bengali mosha, Lat ngiasca &c. The IndoneBian agao 
may be from the Hind, magas, and the latter may be an inversion of tha 
Sansk. Bat the Tamil kosu, kosuvu. Malaya), kudu, Polynesian kuto# 
Indonesian ktitu (‘‘louse^*), throw doubt on this. (See Drav.) 
d L. yung', (probably from sunj? Alior &o ). 
c. L. phreng, (? Aka iarmg^ Kumi chang-rang &c. T, U.) 

42 Name. 

(Not included in my romp Voc^ 

c. A. ten, Kas. ha Aarteng, ? Kul nutumi 

L. tsu, dm, Naga acim, Manip. Aazyan, ha^jwsu 

43 Night. 

it, A. dem, Lau (Abora) dam, Binua due- 

Turk, ten, tun, tin &<j., Kodak ten-kiti ; Tungus. dol-boni &:c., Ye- 
liisei thol, Ugr. oti, at, Ac. -4so«.—Sulu duuin, Buner. tiutii / ( ? Jav. 
dalu, Meri dalam). 

b. Kv jiik. 

Ugr. jig, jugum, ji, jot, Yenesei shig, sai, &c., Mong. chei, so &c*> 
Aino asi, < hin. jit-am, jia. 

c. L. kliun ; Tib, ghanwzo (T. U.) 

d. Kas. ka miot, 2 Manip. mea, maya, Male make.^ 

Sam. pitn, pin, po, &c.; Jf. Ami, mata, ^ Kis, matang, 

meda, Jav, &c, pitang, piting&o. 
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44 Oil. 

CL, A dau, yau M^iiip. D thau. Bod. than, tau, Kumi atauk: Car* 
Nio. tavip ; K«r tha, tl-u. 

Ason —Sarnb tasa (Kumi); Pol kauy kaliu (Bod , Manip.) 

PC priiig (? Tib Abru-war, Jai)an abra, Pol. moii,) 
d, L mim, man (T. U Tib rmm &c). 

A Kas. umpeni ang ( ? Pol pani) 

45 PlanUtim 

A kone'-tfnrt 
nil kang-fhiau. 

—Baw k4nfang, Harf kidang, BJnua kantufe. 

1). A* rliut, L kui, tue, klui% kluei If, as is probable, klue bf» tba 
origiuai lorin, it is connected with-ihe T U and Indian,—ngola, kttla, 
keJa &c , (kaia Beng). 

Ason — Binuak ilo, umbakluu, Pamp, galean* 
t. M‘ prat (Drav Iran ) 

46 River:. 

a- A som, song, saut>g; K-orcng, sbmggu, Murrai shiong; 

Tib t!iang(S<eT III); Ason. —Iiid"n. com. (‘^ee T. U) 
y. K ttirj-li, Ka dak-tani, Cbong tale, Manip. D. tulil) tula, tu, Car? 
J^ic. tohil, Singph. taluu. 

Turk, darn, idel, od-l, Yenfs. tom, tatang, '^am. to-a, to, Brav. tank 
c. K. jorck, Rakh, 7nrik, mriet, Kyen lik, Sunw. Jiku, 

Ttirk. elga, yeJga, i^arn. urga-^w, Fin wirto, 'fungus, bir. (Tho 
Eoytbic root is el, ur &c “ water/^ ga, ta te, b. are ‘’efinitives.) Af, 
Galla lega (^Turk ) j A.sow.—Pamp. ilug. Tag. ilog (Turk VMeri leko# 

47 Salt. 

€t. A, raoe, man, M. bu, bbo (Drav. upu &c.) 
h A yen (Chin ) 

o, K. ambil, Kas /ea nfilub; Kumi ??3ia-lwe, pflr-Toi, Kar. btla, Aktt 
alia, Abor'ald, il^ishmi plab, Kol bulang 
Hind, mill), Arab miicb, Mahrah malbut, Bisb miluk, Egypt, mrb,. 
Paslitu malga 

d L kleuu, klu, ka, keu, kem ; probably Iu,.leua, (p), with the gut*' 
tural pref. 

48 Skin. 

a, A. jia, ya, sba, Milch, sha,. Limbtsaho, New, -'yu, l urm. thaye* 
TJgr. sou, such. 

&, K. sibek, ("T. XJ. Kumi ^tpik, Singp, wiophik &c.) 

c. L nang 

Fin nagka, nakke &c , Tungus. nanda, 

d. Kar. ha ^nep, Garo i^o-lop. 

49 Sky:. 

«, A bloei (M. air^^); Chong pleng; Mishrai brra, Car. Nic. 

U(?r. pil, Turk pielts fSee ‘‘Air” d) 

b. A, tung-tien,.Kboib thang-wan, Kapwi tang-ban, Nag. rang-tuug^ 
Abor. teong, Manip. D tingm. ham^g & •.. Gurung tun 

Ch. tion, Ja]). ten, Mongol, Turk, tenyfla, teu-yur^tengrt &o* 
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a K. me% mel?, A mei, Burm, magb^ mo, Kar. mukho, Murmimtu 
Gur. niuri(Dmv) ^ 

K. kor, Ka krem, Sim. kaek 

Saai. kuiiali, Kavnch. kulia -d^on.—«SoIor feelam. 
e, M tudeah (?G-ur. tundi) 

Ason —I Parigi todong (.? udong. ‘‘covering”) 

/, L. ta, Luugk^ wan, Khoib. thjmg-wan, Kapwi taDg-ban, Akft 
aupa. (Drav* For the Asunesian aifinities see Brav.) 

50 Snake 

a A. ran, Lungke rul, M. siim-;7ruin (T. U.) 

6. K. pos„ KasvA-a baseir I (.the ? is Mr. Robinson’s^): Sunw. basa 
(T. UO 

c. M. thaom, aura-;?rurn, Kir. /^acham Mamp liam-pu, honi-p^i, 
burn-ur. (pruin is a and T. U.,. p\ um Maring &;c. &c ) 

L. iiga> 

51 Sfar\, 

a. A- ting-to, Nnga petbi, ?ethi &c. 

Mong odo &c., Ugr. teti &c. AA—Galla tiiwi; Asones.-^ tiA* 

b. A, sau,. Kar, sa, Kliyeng '/she. 

tig. sou, Ch. ch^iie, se &c Asoh .—Tobi aish (Khyeng.) 
e, K pikGi ; Bunn, kre, kyt", (T. U.> 

d M nong, hnong, nyoh^ L. nau^ iau, dau,. Burm,. winong^ ? NeW", 
nagu (Sets ct,} 

• Sloiig. odou- 

e, Kas. liklur (? d. with the k pref., or from the Tib. kaeey^ &c y 

52 :stone. 

а. A. da (T; U. do &o,) _ ^ 

б. K. iitnn, teiiio, Ka famoe, Ctong tomok, M. Sa-mok, Awa-mouJK, 
Ason —Pagai buku, Painp buga, Pol tnakii, kamaka (Mon.) 

c. L hill (probably iroin thi’ Gangptico-Ultrainilian in ly 

the Lau, li le ttie Anam, sometimes converting r into h.) 

d. Kas. man, (? Naga, Manii', rung, nang &e, 

53 Sun. 

«. A. nhit, nhot, nyat (T. U ; Aso«.—fioko init.7 
h. K. tinge., tangai, Ka. t'h tarigai, .M mui. tangwe, Koreng 
tingnai mik, (i e Day's or •sAy’s Eye), Naga ting-lu (see •• Sky’V^.) 

<f, li, wan, ban, Naga wang-hi (See “ Sky”/) 

54 Tiger. 

a- A. ho (.CLin.^ 

i’ K M^^kla, kyw, Burm, kya, Kas. u fcla, Dhirt* khima, Kol 
kola; ChangJo kaila. 

d. Ka dea, de (.? Tib. ta), Simang taiyo. 

e h sua, sen, su, Naga sa, Jlili kasa, Deer Ch. wnsa. Garo OTotsa, 
Bod. OTocha, Chep. js. Mural. chyan> Uur. chen. (Tib, chaa &c.) Si- 
toang ohiai A. Ch. ho. m tt \ 

rntwhang, m«ttha, masateeo T. U.) 
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55 Tooth. 

a A rang, nau-rang^ N. Tangk. alara^ Binua raugaBo. didajnL 
Mishnu la. 

Iran, danta, dara, dar Ac. Ason. —Austral, danga, irang &c, 

b, K. tinibjing, L. (-iam) tan, Siugph. wa, Garo pha tong, Burm., 
Murnii swa; Nag, va, wa, ha, Abor ipang, Himal. wa, apho &c,. Milch* 
hung. 

Jap. fa, Ugr. pane, pin, ponk, pankt j Brav palk, pal &a. Ason,^.m 
Indon. com. ipang (Abor), anipon, ngipan Ac, &c. 

c. M. nge<k, ngeat, Kaa. baniat. 

--*Savu ngutu. 

d- L. khiau khia, Burm. kya Khyeng kye, Sunw. kryu. 

Ch. khi. 

56 Tree. 

«. A kai, gdkei, Mantp. akoi, kuing. 

Aaon —Arukaai, Tarawa kai, Bis, kah^y> Malay &c, kayti, 

h, K. chu (Chin, che, chiu, shu.) 

c. M. A'fl-non, Aw-uom. 

Korea nemo. . 

i. L. ton, tun, Kas. ka diing, (T -Him. dong-&c,, Khoibuhing-tong.J 

57 Village. 

.A, lang, Kas. 1ta ^Anong, tAong, Mik. rong, Khyeng nang, Pingpkt 
iwereng, Manip. D. ram, nam, rahang &c., Abor-rfitiung, Magai'langha* 
L. ban, man, Limb, bangkhe. 

58 Water. 

a, A nut, Ka dak, Chong tak, K. tag, tak, tik, M-dat, dai, Najj» 
"COW. rak. > 

Yenesei dok &e., Bengali udak (Iranian), Fin tat se, ^5oit.*-Tobi 
tat (Fin). 

^ M dai. If this is not a contraction of dat, it is connected with 
the Tibetan and Gangetic-UItr. .doi, tui &c., i hinese chii &c. 

d. L. nam ; Chep. lang. New. la, lau. .{root Scythic,* Halag* 

ra, tiaus. rua &e ) 

€. Kas. ka uin, Ur. um, Male am, Lepeba ong, 

Scythic Kor. Tungus mu &c.); Semitico-Alr, com* 

69 Yam. 

a A. kwei (? Limbu khe). 

A L. man, man-dom, hoa-man* 
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APPENBIX TQ CHAP. VI. OP PART 2Xt 

a 

^JOMPAHATIVB VOCABULAKY OP CHINESB AND 
OliTRAINDIAN NUMERALS.^ 

^ In App. C» the roots Rncl not the adjuncts are italicisedU 

One. 

Chtn chit, yit, it, V, che,ia’ # ; Tib. w. gchig, s. cSiSj HimtiTayMi 
4 ihi, ghHk, kik^ tik^ hriy it, id, che\ hat, ka ; Dophla eJteii &c.; Bodo cke^ 
Garo ska, Burman tack, tit, ta, Karen ^a-ple. Bong. ifca»kar, 
Kuki ^mka, Khyeng pn-hat, Nicoliar hohok, Nnga van-^/ie, Icaiang, katu^ 
ekhet, atta, cha kc, Miri eho 'With the Chino-l'ibetan and Burma- 
Hiraalayan compare Ugro-African varieties of the root,—fi/o Japan, 
ytyk, odik, it, ot Ugrian; dik Darfur ^^A.Galla. It is difficult to, 
trace the particular couriections amongst these iorms. The Ugro-Afri¬ 
can, Chinese, Tibetan and Himalayan are obviously variations of one 
root, which is probably best preserved in the full bi-consonantal forihs 
tik, dik, chit, cjiik, which are found in all the provinces. But the centres 
and lines of diffusion are obscure. The African terms are probably of 
Scytbic orgin, like many other African numerals. !?ome of ihe‘ Hima¬ 
layan and Ultraindian forms may also be Scythic through eastern 
Tibetan, although it is quite-possible that they are variations of the pro¬ 
per Tibetan forms. The Ultraindian and Himalayan forms in a are so 
peculiar, that doubt may arise whether they are all I'ibeto-C'hinese. 
Ta, ka may be a variation o^cha, and cka itself of cA/,-hut the preva¬ 
lence ofia, ka as an Ultraindian and Asonesian definitive, and its oc¬ 
currence in many of the Asonesian vocabularies as the numeral one.,*' 
suggests the possibility of a different origin. The Burrnan tach, taik^ 
1, nhach, naik, 2, Naga not 2, appear to be only vocalic modifications of 
iiky and ot nii (or nis) 2. It is ])robabie that the shorter forms in a are 
modifications of a similar Ultraindian variety ot the Tibeto-( hinche root* 
Th6 Naga katu, katang higher numbers], [whence ihe Do¬ 

phla a/rm] and tbelKhyeng hat, are probably merely.au inversion ofaa 
ancient iak (Burrnan tach )t This form spread to the Himalayas 
[Lepcha, M«g.ir kaf, Sun war ka, obviously referable to the Naga 
forms) The vocalic form ta is found in spoken Purman, Karen, 
and some of the Naga dialects, eta (Mitban) [whence cha Tablung, sha 
Oaro, Deoria Chutia], in Ahor-iVliri aAo, and in iSunw ka J In the Yu¬ 
ma group vin w'hhh the dental is replaced by the guttural, as in several 


* I may remind ihe reader that the apostrophe marks the abrupr sound equi¬ 
valent to a auppi cased or inchoate k or bO that i* is a tnodification of ik, it, and Ja' 
sfjfjkorjot. 

f [Mr. Hodgson’s vocabulary ofOyarang. published since this paper was writ¬ 
ten, shows that ‘hese lorms have not been pioduccd bv inversion, Imt by the eobe- 
lion of a eom non Uhraind.ian prefrx ku (C<urespooding wiUi the Ancient^ Tibetan 
g—•) and the broad variety of tlie Chino—'fibelan Gyarung has k -li, (tt also 

found n Takpn, tki, a burma-Himalayon variety contracted iroin fikj, ka \ es 2, ka* 
«an» 3 A'C. Th*se forms, whatever iheir immediate ongln and nu si direct affinities, 
cnnespond . iii the Tibetan g-cbhig =A'*chiU, g-nyis 2 &c. In many 

cf the (iimaliyo»UJtraindian numeral systems, An-, ta-, is retained in fern.e above 
Jn .a few it occurs in the lower terms as a posvtu. fciee App. A. p. 
i XAlflO in Manyak ia-bil 
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Himalayan forms), it takes thejiostfix ka-ior Boiigju, kea-^a Kuki 
(whence, probably, the Nicobar kohok)^ This tends to involve the 
Tiheto-Chinese origin of the final ch or k of Burman in some doubt, but 
*8 it is referable in other terras to Tibeto-Chinese or Tibetan, it may be 
considered as certain that a broad form (Jak or kak, by contraction ta^ 
ka, &c ) anciently prevailed amongst the North Ultraindian languages 
and was thence carried along the Himalayas. Amongst the Himaiayaa 
languages the Newar chhi is the only term for 1 that is modern Tibetan 
(Lhop. chi J ib. chik.) The Murmi is a derivative Irorn the An¬ 
cient Tib. gchik, which, we may infer, had a very strong or guttural 
sound tfom which the Murmi r was evolved. The Gurung kri is a mo¬ 
dification of the same form. 

The term is radically the same as the definite article and unit of many 
Scythic, Ario-Celtic, African and Asonesian languages, ti &c., ko, 
kUi ek' &c 

The Karen Idng is Lau (nung, ning). It has remote affinities, North 
and Mid Asiatic, Dravirian &c. (e. g. annon Koriak, onna llrav., eng Car 
Nicob m;tiw-bai Austral. &c ). But as the same partic'e is a widely 
Bj read definitive, it is probably of native origin in the Lau system 

this”, nan that”, Siam. &c.) 

Two. 

Chin, urh, t>, il, ZF, gi] Tib, ptijis^ rtyi, ni, Him- ngi, ni, nhe^ 
netcbiy nis &c , Miri, Daphla ani(Naga), Mik. hinz, Burm. nhaAk^ nhaahy 
nCf nhitf Nicob net, Naga ne &c , Khyeng pa-n^i, Kar. khi-hoy 

jifi-ple, Singpho nkkong 

The Chinese appears to have two distinct forms or perhaps rootSi and 
both are i'ound in Ultraindia. The Kwan-Hwa irrliy li, is the prevalent 
extra-Chinese form, nyi, ni &c. The Macao and Hokien gt, ji, is per¬ 
haps connected with the Karen hi, khi, but it is more probable that both 
have been formed independently from guttural forms of ni (nhi, ngiy 
gijji)* The final s of the ancient or written Tibetan is the parent of the 
final s, t of some of the Himalayan dialects, niSy Mag., nishi Sunw, 7iet^ 
chi or wycZ-sh Limb., Lepch. So aunaZ Tengsa (Naga). In the 
cvther Naga dialects ihe final consonant is lostdn 2, but it is preserved in 
7 ingitf Sinath, nith, taaz^Z &G. The Burman nhit, nek, nhek or nhaek 
retain it J'he Burman nek, Nicobar and Naga net, ne, appear to bo 
connected with the Lfmbix and Lepcba?z^<?Z.t 

The Chinese term or terms for 2 have no apparent connection with the 
N. and M. AiSian ones, unless urh be contained in the Tungusian ynr, 
Mongol cho-j^ur. But the root in r, «, d is the most common Aso-Alri- 
can term for 2. Its fiprras in other lormations^ are frequently identical 
with the Chinese. In Africa it and the labial ba, ma &c., separately or 
combined, are almost universal, and as most of the African and Asiatic 
jsy stems have an ultimate binary bn sis, the same roots enter largely into 
the names ot higher numbers slso. The Iranian dwa combines both, 
as in some of the allied E. African terms. Both are found separately 
and combined in the Mon-Anam terms, bar, nr, ma. ba, &c, and. r 
alone is the earlier Dravirian 'term, ir, er, 7 - 6 ,. which closely resembles 
the N. Chinese ir as well as the Georgian gej'u, ori &c. As ir &c. ap- 


* [VViih the Burman broad form, amplified by the postfixed def., n/ta-ik, cor- 
Mspoiids the Gyarung naA, Manyak na-bi, Thochu n^a-ri. The Gy ami da«g*ku 
and (tr are pare Chinese varletiesi the- li euphgnicjtUy amplified by the nasal finaU 
t iGyarung ka-nes, Horpa nge]. 
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^ars isolated in the Chinese system, and is not even a Chinese definitive, 
ft was probably borrowed by the original Chinese tribe, directly or inter¬ 
mediately, from a formation in which the two definitives 1‘this”, “that'^ 
bad become the foundation of a binary numeral system,—*V, ra &c. 

tint/' The beat representatives of this primitive As >-Africaii system 
must be sought in those languages in which ra, ir &:e. still exists as^a 
definitive and may be traced in the numeral 2 and in higher terms 
ibrmed from it. The particle is so freely varied in other nJiiances by 
the consonant changing to^i, d, t &c that there is no reason to suppose 
that the fibeto-Uitraindian lorins nyiy ni &e have not been borrowed 
from the Chinese. But closer forms are found in Yeniseian^ ine, in^a, 
hineang (Kasia hUii), and other languages* 

Three. 

Ch, san, sam, sa, ta ; Tib gsum, stem; Him. sum, $om, soncf^ sam 
&c, iVliri a~om-ko, a«/7^a; Dhim. sum-long, Bod nwiU'-tham, Garo ga- 
tham, ^tham, K^r. the, sa, Mik ka^Aom, JNag ^sam, ^zam, she, suj 
fern, van-mm, Barm sung^ thong, song, Khyeng g^thong, Bongj ifumkar, 
Kuki ^nmka. Lau sam.* 

The pf^juliar lorco ram, /tfm,i« found in the Milchanang 13, 8or«n»t 
although 3 itself has the Tibetan form mm, and is also preserved in tha 
Tibberkad sa-Aum, chop-sam. £See Ap. A.) 

The closest foreign affinities are Ko/ian and Caucasian. Kor. sai, Geor¬ 
gian sami, Lesgi ^Aamba. The same combi^nation has been car¬ 

ried to Africa saba,^ sauwa &c.» Maodingo group. In the Cau -asian 
systems the niinoeral terms are regularly formed from a few definitives 
by flexion and the coincidence of the Georgian ori 2, sumi 3, with iht 
Chinese ir 2, sam 3, Tib* sum 3, can hardly be accidental. 

Four, 

Ch. re, si, iij Lau si; Tib. hzhi, zhyi,zhi, Lhop. zhi, Serp. zhyi, Thi« 
term, in its dental and sibilant forms, has made Hule progress in UU 
Iraindia. Naugaung Naga has paar, Angami Naga da, M. Angarni dek, 
Kuki Bodu dfa, whfch appear to be all modifications of theTibeUn 
forms of Chino Tibetan. t 

Si, ti, is a very common'definitive, and much used as a numeral 
shment* ft is found as such in Scythic and African languages 
(c. g. teti, Samoide}. But as the Chinese 2 and 3 are most closely 
connected with Caucasian, and chi, thi, se &c. is the principal element ia 
}ta fl^xional series of numerals, it is probable that the Chinese is rela^ted 
to the Geogian oth-chii ot-chi &c», to which also may be traced ths 
African ufa-oAiCTimbuktu.) 

The most common term in the Tibeto-UItraindian languages requires, 
from it peculiar form, to be separately discussed. It has been carried 
by the North Ultraindian tribes to the Himalayas, where it has Naga, 
Garo and Buronan'forms. Burm, le, Bongj. leAgr, Khyeng Ihi, Kar. U 
Naga pAali, ;)Aale, heW, piW, alb Singphumeli, MikirpAilb Garo 6ri Bodo 
i^re ; Himalay(in,^ap\\ Oapbla,>lei Chepang j le Sonw. (BurmO, b sA Limb. 
jpAali, phu\Mt Lepch., Aali Mag,, Ali Murrai; ;>h, Gurj laya Kiranti. 


♦ [Thochu itsAirb Gyami jan^ku» ann, Gyaruni? i^/sam, Hoipa su 
(T. Na»a), Takpa sum, Manyaksi ii (Thochu $M, Nag, sAe, Kar. the) ], 

t .[ I’hochu gzAare, Gyami si, siku, Gyarung kadi (Bodo), Horpa im, 
Takpa pi»* Manyak rebi (Burm. Him.)] 
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Thfse are all North Ultraindian formS' Pi, Newar, Tiberkad, isideetief*! 
with the Abor-Miri api^o, apie, vhich is a .contraction of apMo, ag 
appears from the Daphia form apVi, and froiii Abor-Miri itsell pre¬ 
serving the full Naga form in joili-ngo-Ao, 6. The Milchanang pu, pu4 
is probably a modification of pi, corresponding with bii in the Magar 
iwli. This is more probable than that it is a direct derivative from the 
Mon-Anam and Vindyan pun. But pun may itself be related to the 
Bunna-Himalayan terms^ The latter, in some of their forms, areiden- 
tical with certtpn forms of the African numeral which appears to have 
been the original of the Mon-Anam, Malagas! and Asonesian terms. 

. As that numeral is itself founded on a root for 2,—li, ni, Ju, nu &6,( 
which is common to Chinese with many Asiatic and African languagetE^ 
itnd as the term for 4 so formed had a very archaic and extensive preva¬ 
lence in Asia and Africa, there are several possible sources of ihe Burma- 
H'lnoalayan term, The simple forms le, li &c. are identical wiih tha 
Chinese li, 9, of which the Tibetan and Ultraindian nyi, ni &c is a slighfc 
modification. Li may therefore he a derivative from an east Tibetan dia¬ 
lect, or it may havebeeen formed in Ultraindia from the Ohincse ft or 
the Tibeto Ultraindian m. But it is improbable that such a term for 4, 
or mode of foroainjjf 4, prevailed in eastern Tibet, when the Chino-TU 
beUn system has a distinct term for 4* It is equally improbable that the 
principle of constructing such a term was acquired in Uitraindia after 
the Chioo'Tibetan system was introduced, and was then applied to the 
invention of a new te^m for 4 which displaced the proper one of that 
isysteai. The’simplest conclusion is that H is a modification of the 
Chinese fi, si, through the sonant form, of which we have an example in 
the Bodo dia^ whence the Angami-Naga da See. The Tibetan sonant 
Z>zhi is probably the immeciiate parent both of the aonant dental forma 
and of the labial i^refix (bazi, badi^ bali &c). 

Five. 

Ch. ngu, u, ing, ngo, go*, Tib hna, gna\ Him. gna, gua\ Miri 
nngoko, ungo, pilm^oko {pili, 4, Naga); Dhim. nu, Mik. phow^ j Naga 
nga, ^ga, pluiM^M, pxxngu, \i[\mga, pengu, p^ngu (the Boda 

hha is probably a contraction of the Namsang hmga) ; Singph. maw^a, 
Burm. nga, na, Kar, yai, ye, Khy. nhan, [Nic. tnnhie, tUTii]* ; Kuki 7tga, 
Bong. rai? 2 ^akar.t The Karen yai is exceptional It appears to be Bra- 
virian (yai, Toda, ayMa Telug ayi^nu Tul &c.) 

The Chino-Tibetan nasal root itself^ ngu, ing, nga, na kc^ is allied to 
the Dravirian an. 

Six, 

Ch. lo\ la% Ju\ (i,equivalent to lolc, lah, Juk) ; Tib w. druh, s. ihu 
W, Tib. duk,tuk>, dhuhhop,, fwk Serp.; Rim.-^dJiu, tu, khu, ink; 
Lep. farok, ttok, Sxmw. ruk ; Chep kruk-, Bodo do, ro, Dhim. Uu^ 
Garo kroA:, dok (Chepang), Mikir thoro^, Naga torok, thefo/,-, o:rQk,irok, 
fiorw, ^zok, vok, Singph. /au, Burra, khrauk, ktyoh, khyauk^ 
rhukKr, Mon karaw, Ka trau, Cliangl k%mg, Abor-Miri okye, okengko, 
Kuki. Kar. k^.t The distribution of these terms is peculiar The wido 


* Pr.ibabfy Mon-Anam. See App. A. 

t fTiiochu fcare, Gyami tcM, (< hm. n) Gyar. Horpa gwe 

(Chin, go), TaKpa ih-gne ( i 4, as in M ri), M.»nyak ^ 

t I«iyaiTii leu, leuXr?^, Gyar. Amok (lib.), Takpa kro (SingphOi GmO| 
Chep.), Aianykk /rwbi 1 
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spreaci JcJirauk, hruk^ Jcarau^ irduha is evidently an archaic East Tibetan 
form o It he Chinese orailiec to the Written Tibetan drwA. Its 
diffusion amongst languages of the Mon-Anan formation is probably 
attributoble to the numeral system of the latter having been purely 
quinary, or without any substantive term above that for 5. It is lound 
in Kol and Gond also. The Naga tm'ok might be thought to be an 
imna(?<liate derivative from the 'Tibetan druk^ if did not occur i're- 
quently as a prefix with other numerals and words, and the numeral- 
root, ruk, rok, lok^ occur bare and with distinct prefixes in other Naga 
dialects. The Garo kro/c and Chepang hruk are obviously deiivarjves 
fhom the Burraan khrauX’ ami although the Lepcha tarok^ troky resembles 
the Tibetan druk, I have no doubt—looking to the cumulative evidence of 
the inf!ufnee of Uliraindian forms of numerals and other words on the. 
Himalayan —that it is a derivative of the Ultraindian taro/c (Naugaung 
Naga.) 

The Karen and Kuki ku, Dhirnal tv,y Bodo doy to^ Naga so-rz/, Bong- 
jur^.M-kar appear to be contracted forms, which in ChangJo and Abor- 
^^iri take a n^sal final keng. The Abor a-7zye.aiid Dophia a- 
A-ple present it in a very curt form, and the latter curiously preserves 
the Karen postfix pie. 

Seven. 

Cb. chh?, eh^hit, ch’Jiety thet, sit; Lau chet, chiat, tset, Singph, 
sinit, Kyen shi. 

The allied Ultraindian and Himalayan t» rms are remarkable. The 
Moii-Anam or earlier Ultraindian system was quinary, ajid alike system 
is still seen in the Bnrma-Himalayan terms mr 7, which are simply 
the term for 2 sometimes slightly modified. It was doubtje>s formed 
on the model of an ancient quinary term, 5—2, the term lor 5 having 
been lost 'I'he circumstance of the root lor 5 not being found accohi- 
panying that tor 2 in any of the languages, is a strong prool that the 
prevalent Burma-Himalayan numerals were d.erived from one language 
which had dropped the term tor 5 before it became diffusive. The 
.Tibetan term is bdzzn, dtm. It has made hardly any progress on thi3 
jside of th® Himalayas, the only examples I find being the Lhopa d^ny 
Serfia dgun and Clianglo zum, a modiheation of the Lhopa dum. The 
Tibetan term is not Chinese, but it is Tungusian nazM^z, Mong dolon,^ 
Korea iiifMu, and it enters into the Kamchatkan ny^uuok &lc. 

The following are some of the Burrna-Himalavan terms. Burm.khwan 
yiach ov naky iihimhity kimt, Abor, kum7>ko Miri kuwzWe, Nag. tanei^ 
nith, anathy wgit &c. Singph. smit, Garo sining. anit, Bodo chim, sm, 
Hhim 7 ihi : Kar nui^ nwL niSy chant, nksy noshi, Kuki g. sri [Garo 
»m], Bongj. sre-kar, Kasia himan (hini is 2 in Mikir) The Abor- 
Miri ku-ni^-ko, ku-n/d-e, is directly connected with the Burinan 
.khun-n^i^.t 'I’he Dophia ka-nng is the same wmrd with the final t of 
.converted mto a guttural, as in the ancient Burman nah, nack &c. 
'J’he Kiranti bhag^ya alone jrresepves the proper term of the Mon-Auaju 
.eystem. ( omp! JMon (from Tin, 2). The prefix ka is found ia 

Lepcha from 7 to 10, but the term for 7, kyok^ is peculiar. 

___—---- : ' .. . . .—' -s -■■■■— . IT 


♦ [^Sokpo tolo]. 

f [Gyarung kush-we^, Takpa wzs]. 
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Eight. 

Ch. pat^ pe% hoV, poi\ This term has not been borrowed by the 
Tibeto-Ultraindian languages, It is found in Lau, pet. 

The Tibetan term is hrgyud w. gye s.* The ancient form (probably 
Stili prevalent in E. Tibet) requires to be compared with the TJltraindian 
and Himalayan lermsin which r is the consonant. The Kasia prah^ if 
it stood alone, might seem to be a contraction of an ancient Tibeto-Ul¬ 
traindian form which preserved the Tibetan prefixual br. But as the 
Kasia term for 2 is ar (Mon, Kol, Chong, mar, bar &c,) it is more pro¬ 
bable prah is formed from it. In many systems primarily based on 
a binary scale, 4 and 8 are modifications of 2. From the Kasia form 
cornea the Nicobari awera. The other allied forms lose the p. They 
are rach Burm. w., mi-kar Bongju, rae Kuki, rai^ rhai Milchanang, 
But some doubt is thrown on rai by the Tibberkad ghaif the Tibetan 
form ghoh being also found in Tibberkad. Final i is* affected by these 
extreme Western languages of the Gangetic formation as well as by 
some of the extreme Eastern (e- g. Bod(^ which have received it from 
XJItraindia (Karen &c.) Thus 5 is gnai (Tib ^«a), 6 is tuki (Tib w. tuk)f 
9 is gui (Vih gu). Final i being common to Milchanang and Bodo, 
the Bongju and Kuki raij rae are in iavour of rai having been the form 
of the Kasia ar, ra, 2, that prevailed in Bodo and the other Gangetic 
languages and was spread as far west as Kanawar. The common in¬ 
terchange of r and g or gh would of course explain the conversion ot 
the Tibetan ghe into re as well as the Ultraindian ra into gha^ the vowel 
being a small efement in favour of Ultraindian origin. The point how¬ 
ever is, I think, settled, Ist, by the evidence in favour of an early dif¬ 
fusion of Ultraindian words up the Gangetic basin and across the 
watershed into that of the Sutledge, and t*v diffusion of 

Tibetan words from the Sutledge dow ; f !■ :: iic basin; and 2ncl 

by the Kasian form 7 ?ra^ being found in the Cuepang^;m/r, Gurungjpre, 
Murmi preh^ pre. The Kiranti ?’cya gives us the root again* The forms 
in pj^are connected not only with the Mon-Anam term for 2, but with- 
the prevalent Burmah-Hirnalayan terms tor 4, \mUyplu In several of 
the languages 8 appears as a mere flexion of 4 (i, e. 4 dual). Gurung 
4jt?Zi, ^pre. In the Abor-Miri j)M-7tZZ-ko, Abor pUnye, the labial is 
the term for 4, (a-/?t-ko, pii, bu,. Ni[)al,. Milchanang, combined with that 
for 2 (i. e. 4 the 2nd time or twice) In the Uaplila plagnag the 
same combination is found (See 2, 4 and 7). 

The common N. Ultraindian term is a similar binary remnanf. Burra., 
MhityShyit., sV, Khyeng shaty Naga isat, ^vcheth, ^chaty sac/ieZ, te, 
thuthy XhHha ; Sirrgph. maZsaZ, ma/caf, Garo chet, Bodo jat-f All 
these appear to be modifications of a term preserved in the Kiranti 
hdiSaty 2, and having affinities with some N. Asiatic binary terras lor 
8, i. e. Samojede ^A/if-sedi, sZZi-wieta, Tungusian dschap-\\xiiy The root 
is primarily 2,—Samoiede shU, site, side &c., Ugriari kity ket, katy hah 
&c. &c. and may be recognised in the Chiiio-Tibetan sL tL xhi &c. 4 
(i. e. 2 dual). 

Tne Linibu yeZ, Sunw. yoA, Dhimal ytf, are probably Tibetan (yye)- 
The LepchTa ka-AcM, kuA« is probably an ancient term formed from the 

V--- 

♦ [Gyarung oryet,Takpa gyet.] 
f [Maiiyak jzibi]. 
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W, Tibetan %yd &c. The Karen hkgo^ fcho^ is allied to it. 

Nine. 

Ch. kiu,Ttau‘, 'V\h. Agu, guh, gii, Him. &e.; TJItraindian Tcu, "ko, 
hlio (with prefives &c. in some dialects), ^^ingpbo. tae^w, Hinial. "kii^ huh^. 
Changlota^M (Naga), Bodo chku, Gar.Jw, sb^w Milchanaiig sgoiy'hm. 
hau\ Karen kui (Chinese).* 

Ten. 

Cb. shVj ship^ chapj tap ; Tib. hchu, cJiuJi, chu; Him. ehuh, chut (Tiberk); 
Hltraindian,— s7ii, chi^ cAe, si, isi, se Burman, Karen, Naga &c, Garo 
chiy Bod, ji. The Ultraindian is closer to the Chinese than to the 
Tibetan form, and it has been carried westward into the Hiinala 5 ma 
dialects^ c/w'-mai, sa nbo, ihi bong, se. The terra is evident!}^ the Chino- 
Tibetan root lor 1, chit, chik, chi kc, a mode of naming 10 (1 tale) 
found in many other languages. That the Ultraindian and Himalayan 
forms have been derived trom Chinese, or Irora an eastern Tibetan vo¬ 
cabulary, is further shewn by the Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, which is the 
Chinese 'I'he Barman ti^dixe, Rakhoing ta-se, prefix the term for 

1 without its guttural final, f 

In the Chinese system the numbers between 10 and 20 are formed by 
placing the lower numbers after the word for 10, w'biJe the articulate 
terms or tens are lorraed by placing the lower numbers before the word 
for 10, which precisely accords in principle wdth the Hindu, Arabic 
and European notation, although not with the nomenclature in the 
series betueen 10 and 20 (e. g. 13 corresponds with the Chinese nam¬ 
ing, but not w'ith ours which places the digit before the ten, thir^teen ; 
but thir-ty, thirty^one ka. correspond with the notation, 30,31). Th6 
following examples will show the consistency of the Chinese notation 
with the collocation of the words, chap 10, chap it 11, chapji 12, chap 
see 13 ] ji chap 20 (2,10), sa chap 30 (3,10) f 


* [Gyarung kung^w, Takpa 6\xgu, ('Tib). Manyak^wbi, Horpayo^ 
Thochu rgure.] 

T [Gyarung $i% Manyak chechihi, Takpa pcA/j» 

J Note on the Chinese and Indo^Arabic numeral symbols. 

Names of numbers must have preceded symbols, and the Indian symbols 
must have been invented by a nation which followed the Chinese 
system of naming, that is such a term as thlr-teen, trayo-dashan^ 
te-rali coMid not have been used by it. The Bravirian and iVlon-Anam 
sysbunii ague with the Chinese in placing the decimal in its natural 
place, e. 11, pati nunu (10,1 J in Tamil; gel miad (10,1) in Kol ; moi 
motilOA) in Mon; had tee/(10,1) in Kasia That this system is 
the natural one is proved by its prevalence in other languages, Ame¬ 
rican, Asiatic (Scytin’c, Georgian, Euskarian &c.), and African. The 
Indo-European and Semitic collocation is exceptional. 

The perfecting of the decimal notation must have been a slow process, 
find may have been the work of the civilised Bravirians or other pre- 
Arian nations of India. But the Chinese had advanced far in this 
direction, and there are son e grounds for attributing the rudiments no* 
only of the system, but of the symbols also, to them. The Chinese sym¬ 
bols for the three lowest numbers are respectively 1, 2 and 3 strokes, 
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placed horizontally in the formal, and vertically, in tho common, nota^i 
^ion. The Indian and Arabic 6gares—the originals olthe European-^ore 
obviously cursive or connected forms ot similar symbols, and it is curi¬ 
ous that in the Inflian—trom wliich the Arabic are supposed to have 
been derived—the strokes are hc^rizontal, while in the Arabic they ara 
vertical, from which we may perhaps infer that vertical symbols were 
at one time partially current in India also, or that considerable license, 
prevailed in their position. But the Arabic are so much closer to the 
Wtical Chinese than to the Indian, that it appears most probable they 
were directly borrowed from that system. A conif arisen of alphabets 
shows that written symbols are very apt to be turned in all directions^ 
ri‘>*ht or left, up or down, in their progress amongst rude tribes, prior, 
to*^the adoption ot unilorm materials for writing. Leaves, bark, hard 
bambu, cloth, coarse paper that blots, styles, reeds, quills, brushes^ 
paint, ink &c., all influence the form^ and poeition of the symbols. 
The Chinese symbol for 4 appears anciently to have been, in its ru¬ 
diments, 4 strokes, a horizontal with two dependent vertical, and a 
smaller horizontal carried out from the bottom of the right one. It 
tas been complicated by adding two large vertical lines at the sides and 
one at the bottom, forming with the upper horizontal line an enclosing 
square which would itself rej)resent 4. In the common figure the four 
lines are obtained by a simjde crossing of two curved'strokes. The In¬ 
dian symbol is a similar cross, but with the bottoms of the curved 
strokes joined and rounded, that is, the figure is written with<*ut lifting 
the pen, and thetwo strokes run into one ,symbol, as with the Indo- 
Arabic 2 and 3. In the Chinese 9 the symboljor 4 is sometimes looped 
in the same way. Tlie ancient Chinese 5 appears to have consisted rudi- 
menrally of 3 lioiizontal, crossed by 2 vertical, strikes. The common fi¬ 
gure is a very remarkable one. It consists of a body precisely resembling 
the Indian form ol 4 (that is, a cross converted into a loop by writing it 
without lilting the pen or brush), and a ^short stroke carried up from the 
left point, or it is a stroke with the symbol lor 4 affixed (i. e. 4, 1). It 
appears to be a rounded, cursive, unilinear modification of the an¬ 
cient eymbol lor 6. The Indian, Arabic and European figures lor 5 
vary greatly, but some strongly resemble the Chinese symbol The 
Zend is evidently this symbol curtailed of the loop. The Devanagri, 
l^ahratta and Eufopean are also close to it. The common figures for 
6, 7, 8 and 9 are quinary, that is, they are the figures lor 1, 2, 3, and 
4 with a short vertical stroke to represent 5, or distinguish them IrorA 
the lower series. In 9 it rests on a horizontal stroke, the figure 4 
Laving no stroke of the kiud to support ir, as in 1, 2 and 8. The form¬ 
al symbols are probably l»-ss simple compounds ot a similar kind. 
The upper part of 6 is the common figure, (equivalent to 5, 1). The 
nomenclature.was also probably quinary. The ancient Sand 9 appear 
to be related, 9 is 4 without the three enclosing lines, and with the 
left vertical stroke prolonged above the horizontal line to represent 5. 
The Indian, Arabian and European symbols lor the higher numbers va¬ 
ry greatly, and the same figure has different powers in different sys-. 
terns, but, like the Chinese, they appear to have been originally lormed 
from the lower ones. Thus the Devanagri 6, is 3 reversed, with the addi- 
•tiori of a small curve at the top. 7 is, in general, two strokes like the letter 
V, but vanously placer!, sometimes curved in both or one of the strokes 
and frequently "resembling.!, The 7 of Devanagri and one variety af 
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Arabic resemble Hie Arabic and European 9, which is also the Inrlian I, 
the Arabic and European preserving the simple Chinese form. The Bfe-* 
vanagri uses the same symbol for 9 with the loop on the right side* 'I'he 
fiumo symbol serves for 6 in Arabic with the loop below but on the 
}ct^ side; while in Maliratta with the loop on the right, as in our 6, it 
is the s^iu joI for 7. The figure for 8 is rudimeiitaliy a simple inver-* 
sion of that for 7. In some systems it appears to be formed from 4 
(as the name is in some systems, i.-e. 8 is 4 du.d). In general 9 is a 
modification ol 6, as that in son.c forms is of 3, thus corresponding 
with the tiinai noiiienclature, 3, 3 dual, 3 trinal. 

It may be inferred from the above that the Chinese and the variona 
Indian figures are uUimately referable to one original, whether in ('hi- 
na, India, or S. W. Asia. Some ot the rudiinentary symbols, as well 
as the prineipio of eombiningand modifying them, are common to all 
the systems. I'he Chinese mode oi symbolising numbers above 10 is 
ruder than the Indian. They have distinct sytnb ds for 10, 100, 1000, 
and 10,000, so that their notation exactly corresponds with the oral 
expression. Thus the figures for236 consist of tlie symbols for 100, 10 
aud 6, with the symb d for 2 over the 100 and that for 3 over the 10, 
and it is read off Two hundred, three tea, six.*^ Tlie cirnimstauce 
oi the figures boing placed or read from InJt to right, instead of from 
top to bottom or right to left like the symbols of the ancient numerals 
and the ordinary characters, appears to show that the Chinese system, 
h.is been influenced by the Indian and European. But its general cha¬ 
racter is that which the latter probably presented in its earliest stages* 
It is not likely that the idea of value from place alone preceded the use 
of figures, while ai’oreiga civilised nation which had adtjpted the Chi¬ 
nese methods would be more ready to discover that the symbols lor 
1 J,100, &c. might be dispensed with or understood, aud to reject them, 
than the Chinese themselves. The rudiments of the Indo^Arabic notation 
are preserved in Chinese, and probably originated with that race* 

• The Tibetans and most of the Burma-Himalayan tribes follow the 
Chinese In their mode o4 naming the numerals above 10. But there are 
many exceptions and irregularities, occasioned by the mixture of sys¬ 
tems and terms, and by languages mutually burrowing. For example 
even tho Lhopa has not only the Tibetan term for 20, ngi she 2, 10,, 
but a hybrid term khechi/Tiu which the Tibetan ekik i, is suffixed to khe 
which must be 20 or score''; 30 is khe-^pheda-nif 40 khe ni (score *2), 
60 khe-phe'dang-siim, 100 khe nga (score 6). In Lepcha khe is kha, 20 
klia-kat, 30 kha-fcaUsa kati (score one and ten), 40 kha nyet (score two)^ 
6 J kha nyet sa kati (score two and ten), 100 kha kha ngon (score Jive). 
In r^uawar we find 20 khalka (score), 30 sasi san (10,3) ; 40 khak nesM 
(score 4); 50 khak nisMsasika (score 4 and TO one L e. scores 4 and 
tens 1). 

* In the terms for 100 Chinese and Tibetan difier. The former has 

equivalent topaL The latter hasTbe Tibetan term 
appears to be unknown in Uitraindia. The Chinese is foun t in two 
Naga dialects,-puya. The ancient Tamilhas an accidental conci- 
dence with the Chinese term, But the root pa may be ultimatelf 


fy llie two paragTai)lu marked • ebouid tare Mowed "re*” p. 27. 
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yeferable io a similar source with the Chinese. Both the Chinese anti 
Tibetan terms have some appearance of being flexions ofihe terms for 
Chinese S pat, 100 pak ; Tibet 8 hrppud, gye, 100 hrgya, gya. If 
the scale is based on a binary one, as is probable, the i e^tim»Jance is 
real. In some ot the Mon-^Anan languages the same root is iound qs 
pressing 2, 8^ and 100, 

Addendum (p, 18.) 

47 Road. 

0, A. dang, Tu tang, M dan, ga-Ian, K, Manti (T. U.} 
i. K. chira da. 

•• A, ngaba (? Bodo^ Bhimal lama^ dama Tib.) 




o 




) 


iT^mi III 
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fOMPAKATlTK VOCABTILABY OF MISOBLLANEOTTS ■WORJ)8 COMHOI^ 
TO TIBBTAN, INMAJST AND ULTRAINDIAN LANGUAGES, 

1 Air. 

a, T. w. s. lhak^«, Serp. lang^o^ Milch. Ian, Kir, hak, 

Murni, Gur. nangmro ; Mishm. arengga ; Nag. rang-bin, rang^' 

4*hej Manip. nung-sit, ^/iirangj^Mnra, A^irangy n<>ng-lit,;Garo lam-^ar, 
Lau ioni (1>, 

jBarman aJIiance, li, le, Aoli, fali, Chianglo ridi &c. - (Gyarung). 

The Tib. lliak, Kir. hok,. probably occurs ia the Let>cba sag-mot 
^•^air’% aak-ni ‘*day'% and in the Limbu taiii-«ak-j>^ “sky'', «a-chak 



wind^% iri Poly savili, Parig, pu4re, Kailipowiri (The same root is 
found ia '‘Sky'%- &c). 

2 Ani. 

a. T. w» gvogma^ Serp. rhunm^y Suaw. rog-machi j Aka torak, Ab* 
^ctruk, 

h, T. #, thojwfl, Lhop. kyoma (2). 

Ason* —Binua tumiy Siloag kedam, Ilok. hutom. 

3 Arrow- 

T. vt). fnaah, Ad's, Serp, Ih daj New BodoSala. Sunw. 5I», Kk- 
Fan Siagph. p^ala, Jili Twala^ Nag. Manip. la, lu, ala, mduip 

7 «ala: Barra, mm, raya, Marmi, Gur. Mag. wya, K^. wie (3). 

Iran.--railtty J^aask.; Fvil, vellu, billuy -^bow” pilura Lat., 

pijl Dutch, &c. E, Air. mpamba Suah., wnjiainba 
ambu &c,) 5 Malagas, avana, Yoruba oflTa, ^ech. bura bow , Ma- 
kiia mura, “bow’’ Asonesian, -Pol. taa, Pagai rorow, Lobo lara-kau 
The most prevalent Malayu—Polynesian terms are ot cUrcct Malagasy 
and African derivation. Indon. Pol., fans, pana, &Ci 

4 Btrd^ 

a H w bvu, bhya; Tiberk. Milch, pea, pia, lep. pho, Limb* 
bn*Chep, Male pnj ; Nag. to, o, iAevu, Manip. vaj Singh, wp, 

Kyo wa, Kumi ia-wa (41. 

Asones.-—'Sainb. pio, Kis bau; 

b. T. s chya, serp. jua, ? New jbango, Smnw. clifva, Miah. tsa, Dhim,. 

toll, Karen, Khy. Ifcai, hurra. <fcc.» i Manyak 


(.1) [Gyaniuff tffli (Toung-Ibuj 

Syarun* korok (Tib. ^og.) Thochu t-khrfc 

(Jhher (Chiu* chio 
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jiha ;Manip. mcb-sa, maoh^L, matsaj Nag mso, mzu, <9zah, awha &e. (4 &). 

Chin, chiaa, chio, tio; Korea sai, Aiuo zia/l i^hyu &c. Turitjas. 
^aj<ha, Turk chudb, kusb, kiuhu, kus, &ti. Magyar katsa (lowl). 
Caucasian .—Lesg heso. ueza, uetzu, Giro, zis, chshi, Georg ki+tchi 
janga, Mank.jangaugjanguiig(Newar) ; N Aust. bijirj; 
Komr. sisu, Lamp. >iu (‘*lbwi’^) ; Sam. tuhu, chuudo, chiviclja; Moug. 
BhobOf shote^ Bobechu Hind, Beiig. chiriya (see also Mon-Anam). 

5 Blood. 

a. . T w. kbrag, a., Serp thak, Lli. thyak, Milch. pulacVi (5). 

Bengali rakta, Sindhi rat, Sansk. riidira, Nic. ^flfiiak; Ugr i£?aorak; 

Afr* —Saumali, (ialla dik, diga [ i’he Asonos ^ Pagai logo\y, Buoi iuku, 
Mag‘, lugtt, rogo &c. Boti daak, are probably from dara, laiaj 

6 Boat. 

a T. w.^ru, Lb dfru, du, Chang dru, Serp thu(6). Abor e^ku, Mish, 
yua, Garo rung; Gang-Ultra dunga, Nag lung, 5tt.-ang, nrong, ru ; 
Murung rung, duoga ; Kb^eog, Lungkha laung, Kuini /damig, Twilatiug, 
Kyo plaung, Mon feleng, gaAon, L lu ru, reua, An. ding, Kas, liing, 
Bunn, Ihe, Singpho li, kar^41i, 

Aaon -Mair. era, Tilanj aliua, Tag. longa, Jav. palang, ludon. baru, 
buiu,-parau, prau, Pol. falau. 

b. T.s koa; Nag. koa, khuon, kbo, khung, 

Asonss .-—Savu kowa. 

e, T. s» syen, Nag. y^sang ; iAseng, 

Chin, chiu, ch’hlang laiig. 

7 Bone. 

a. T. to. ruspfl, Mag. misya ros, Sunw. rushe, Chep. rhus; T. g, 
yu/t< 7 , Serp. ruAa, Gur. nu^-ri; Murm. naAAw, Lh rutok, Mish. rubolff 
Nag- arah, rba, rah, aru, wru ; Lepch arha^; Manip sarii, Aaiau,- 
»wara, ^?ura, «nru, aru, aruAaw, uru, tkuru^ khr\x ; Yuma ru, uru, ar, 
Singph wrang; Burm aro, ayo ; Lau duk, nuk (7) 

JDrav. eluwe, eluna, elu &o. Pashtu alukei, &C‘ Semitic,'clam, ala/; 
Cauc ratla &c. Malag taolana, tolau. Asones.—Jav, balang, Lamp, 
belu; Austr pura, Baw, loh, Komr lolor, Solor. riuk (? Lau), Erub 
lid, Taraw. ri; Indon, tulang &c. {Malagasy). 

8 Buffdloe. 

T. to. mahi, s. inahe. Luh, Lepch.. Murm. mahi, Gur, mai, Serp.' 
»eshi; N. & G. Tangkhul shi. 

Hind. bbainjB, Beng. ipobish. Semitic gam-bus; jamus. The original 
term was probaidy the wide spread mos, bos &c, “ cow'' [See Naga.^-* 
Himalayan “cow Naga masi &c.] 


(4 6.) [Manyak ha (Naga auba)]. 

(6) [Takpa khra] 

(6) [GYarnn Aru,, Takpa gru, Manyak gu] 

(7) [Tfio-chu ripat, Gyar. sya-rhu, Takpa rospa,. Many. ruA7m,| 
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9 Cat. 

«. T. w byila, Lb. pilli. 

Hind, biili &e., Lat. felis. 

h. T. s. simi; Na^. «oii, miang, miah, tnocbi, mesa; N. & 0* 
TangkuHMfiii, Zarne; Yuinu mi, mim, nim-boi, mi-yaung; Kar. 
ma-iiiiya; ? Kauib. cbima; Bod. mouji (9). 

Mongol mil, Japan niio &c, Cldnese miau, biu, niau, ngio; Asones.’^ 
Indon. miong, iniuu, iniu, meo &c. 

Is The rib simi connected with singa, la Indonesia sing, 

Arching, «ching is a term for “ cat 

10 Cow. 

a T. 20 ba, s pba cbnk [Tungus chyukwn], Sunw bi, Limb, yopi, 
Dhim pin; Burm nwa, nua, Kar. wa bing, gaphi (10); Lau woa, An. 
bou; Druv awu, avu, pei &c. 

Indon sapi 

b Bh. Milch. lang. 

Fin lehrau, If bma ; Cauc o1, al; Semit. la (root); Galla, ALinhanc 
lam, Danak. lab, Gaiia lavvom, lawum, Suahiii lombe; Ason, —Indonea, 
limbu &G. 

11 Crow. 

T w kb at a, Siinw. kb ad ; Magar kag. T s, ablak (11), Serp, 
A^^lak, Lb. ola, Lepch olok, Gur wilong^,^^. 

[Drav, Viady. Gang-Ultr kha, ka, kbawa, kag &c ] 

12 Da^. 

T. w. nylnmOf s. nybwo, Serp. nimo, Lh. nyim, New. nbi, Mag. 
nam-sin, >uaw na-thi, hep nyi, ngi, Chang, ngam, Dhim ngitima; 
Naga aiiyi, ni, Zini, nbi; Singph ^ini^ Jili tana, Burm. ne, Kar- ni, Yu¬ 
ma tatA, kan-m ; Antiin nyat (12). 

Tungus ininy, manyi; Yenes. na; Cauc kini, dini, Asones.^Born^ 
ngo, Dga, ungu, Sambaw ano, Buol nu &c.j (“Sun'', Indon. neno, init), 

13 Doff. 

a. T 20 . kbyi, Serp. Lb. khi, (13) Milch, kwi, Tiber, kaoi, Limb, 
kbia, Murm. wangi. New. khi-cha, Gur. nugyn, Mag. Cbep. kui, 
Chang, kbu, Aka, Abot eki, Dhim kbia, Gar. kai; Naga, kui, hi, bu| 
Manip wi &c., Singph kwi, Burin, kb we, Kar. htwi, Yum. wi, ui, ^ui j 
Kamb rAake 

Chinese kbiau, ken, keo &c., Korea kai; Mong. nokoi. Fin koim 
karro &c Caucus koy, choi, woi, gwai, kari &c. Asonei. —Bin. koib, 
koyo, i^hil kua, agai 

b. T.uyo (? Scythic, from a form similar to the Binua koyo) 

(9) FThochu Zoebi, Sofcpa sirai, Manyak wtacheu' Takpa syimAw ) 

(10) l^bocbu pwa', Miinyak wo-mi (mi is Used generically as in ding- 
mi “buffaloe", See also “Cat")]. 

“(U) [ I hocbu nyagtoo, Gyarung/abrok, Takpa akpoj. 

(12) [(jyarung nye, pish-nye, (Burm.), Horpa nye-le, Takpa nyenti 
(Dhim. Nag ), Many. nashcAa.] 

(13) [Gyarung, Takpa khij. 
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14 Ear. 

a, w, rna, rmwa, na, Lh. rinvu Kir. na^a, Murm. ntipef Npw. 
nbai Gur, iinbe, iWag. na kyep, Sunw. nf^pha, Chep. no, Chang, 

na; Naga na, ^enaung, ^enhaun, aine; Manip. na^ /ana, khe^ 

na &c* [but this may be from kan] 5 bingph. Burm. Kar, Yum. nu, Kar. 
llho, fca-na. (14) 

Cauc. en, in, hauka. 

‘5. T, s. am-cho, Serpa am-cliuk, 

15 Earth. 

T. 8. Serp. Murm. Gur. Cliep. Chang, sa, Lh. sah, New. cha, Mag, 
jhaj Bod. Gar. Nag., Karen ha ; Naga ha-wan (15.) 

Samoid ya, Jap. tai, zi; Turk, yazhuh &C.5 Cauc, misa, musa, mit- 
za, sach &c. j Zend sa. 

16 Ef/ff. 

T. w, sgonga, s, Serp. gongna,'Lh. gongdifa^New. khyen, 

Cauc.—Lesg, gunuk, kor-kon, gaga &c. 

17 Elephant. 

a, T. w;. ^lang-cben, «. Serp. lang^o, Lh. lang-chen, (T7) Chang, 
lang-pehi; Chatnph. lainun ; Burm. w. chhang. s w^heri, Kar. /ci hong, 
khsa, Yum. sang-hung, tshi, Aiisai, tohaij Mon shen, tain, Lau tsang, 
Chang, tyang, (.hiaiig. 

Chinese chhiang, sio, siong; Suahili simba j 4 .so?W 5.—Jav. leman, 
liman, (Champhuug), Biuua, Mai. ^eram, Bin.-^raug/ie, ^ringAi^. 

18 Eye. 

a. T. 10. niig, s, mik. (18) Him. mik, amik, michi, mir/o, mak, mi- 
kha; Abor aniig, Kol m< t, ined, Dhim.ii rui, Bod. inagon, Gar. ma- 
kar; Naga in it, rnik, feoik, ifenvik, ifenok, amhi; Maiiip init, mliik, 
imik, amak, amicha, omir, ainit; Singp. mi, Bunn, w. myak-.fdn, 
myet-si; Kas, Carnot, Mou mot, pamoXf An. mat [See Mon-An and 
Brav.J 

Chinese mok, raa’, ba chiu &c. ; Jap. mamige, mey. Africuy^ 
Makua meto, mezo,. Suah iiiato, Kihiau messo, (these E Afr. terms 
are plural), Kongo mesa ] Malag masau &c. Xson. —mat, mata &c. 

19 lather. 

T, 10, pha, s. pala (19) Serp. aba, Lh., Murm. Chang, apa, Lepch* 
Gur. abo, Limb, ainba, Kir. ba, New. abu, Mag, Lai, Suiiw. have, 
JVHlch. baba, Chep. pa, Aka aba, Abor babu, Dhira. Gar. aba, Bod. 
iipha; Vindy. aba, baba &c; Nag. apa, apu, opa, apo, va, ^aba; 


(14) [Gyarung ^frne, Manyak najoi, (Murmi) Takpa ne-61»p, (6lap is 
“ leaf*^) Horpa nyo ] 

C15) [rho-rhu zip, Gyar. se’, Tapka sa’J 

(17) TGyar., Tapka iaog-ehhen, Sokpa lhaoo-che, Horpa lamo-chhen.] 

(18) [Gyar tnimyak^ ^ay?^my.ek (Burm:), Takpa me-long, Many, mni, 
Horpa mo (('bin )’) 

(19) [Gyar» ^npe, Many,, Takpa, Horpa flpa]. 
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Manip. apa, pa, ava, iba, papa, avu, Ringpb. wa, Burm, phae^ Kar. 
pa, Yum Aa-pha, phai, ba, bo* abba ; Mon bah, bha. 

Couunon in all parts of the Worifl, Mongol, Ramoide, Turk., SeniitiOy 
Afric. aba; Turk, l umaii baba &g. &g". ; Asones.-bafa, papa, bab, 
ibpa, pua, pupa &c. &c., [ibu (x^3a^ip) Mother”] 

20 Fire. 

T. Him. me (20), Him. mi; Aka urntnah, Abor erne, Dliim. one; 
Naga ini ; iManip mai, chami \ Bunn, mi, Kar. me, Yuma mi, me^ 
mai; ? Mon miut; (See Moii'-An ) 

Chin, we; Aino abe, iipeh, urnbt*, Jap. fi; Finbi&c; Afr —Tumali 
ibi, ibe, Kuam. mo^ Malagas afe, apo, afu ; Anon. —JNiha-Pol, ale 
api &c. 

21 Fish. 

T. IV. New. nya (21) Murm tar nya, Lh. ngya, T. 5,, Serp Limb* 
Kir. nga, Runw ngau, Gur. ^augna, Lep. ngo; Aka ngay. Abor engo, 
Bod. Gar na,' Naga nga, ngia, nya, angu, augha, kho; Manip kha, 
e^aklia, khai, khi, nga, sauga, ^/ianga; Anarn kha, Mon ka, Kas. 
c^okha, Ni(;()bar ka. 

Fin kaZ, k >/ eStC, Samoid AuaZ, Korea koki. Agones.-ka, ika, ikan 
(Mon-Auan) 

22 Flower. 

T w metog, s. mentok, fcrerp, menduk, Lh, mentog, Murm. men- 
du, Tiberk, mtnts. (22) 

Galla doko. 

23 Fool, 

T, w rkangpa, 5. Serp* kango, Lh. kanglep; Mikirketig; Manip. 
khi ug,'ki, akho, ake ; Singp Ingbng, Kar. kliong,-kha, Yum akaufc, 
Akok, ynt-kong; Vfou chang, tlzoug, *Kamb. chong, An. kang-shun. f20) 

Drav kal, Chinese kha. Asone^.—Au.'itraHaii kuna (I)rav ); Simang* 
cfiang, Tobi chem (.Vlon-Karnb); ludon. kaki &c. (Yuma); Fin, 
Chukchi, Eskim, Cauc. Bee Drav. 

24 Goal. 

T. Lh , Murrn Gur Mag. ra, (24) Cbangl. ra&a ; Kol weram, Urao. 
era; Naga roan, ron, Garopwrun, Bodo hvarma. 

Bemitic artm, Baumali arre, Danak. ilia, Galla ri« 

25 Hair. 

a. T. w ^kra, s, Murm. kra, (25) Lh kya; Singph kara. 

Fin karw?, Aino karnw, Koriak kirtskhvi, kirw^t. ('auc —Lesg, 
chara; —Makua karare, Saumaii cZokore, Galla .&c. c/tegur. 


( 20 ; 

(Aka)] 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


[Tho-chu, Takptf me*. Many, same*, Gyar. tim\, Horpa uma' 

'Gyar chn-nygo, Takpa nya, nga Horpa hyaj, 
jVlany., Takpa inento, Horpa meto], 

’rho-«'huy<ikQ (Yuma) Horpa ko,^ Sokpa khoil (Rrav.)]. 

‘ Pakpa ra] 

'Takpa kra]. 
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Jlson ,—Cer ukar, Australia tulkiire 

b T, « ^erp ta, Limb, thngi; Kar thii (^ee Mon-An.) 

Fin ata, at &c. Asones, - ? Pauei tawa 
c T w «'»u, Dhini. inuitu; (25c) ? Kol ub, up. 

Fin up, ip; Chin. bo. Ason. —bok, but, bu (probably Dravir.) 

26 Hand. 

T. w. (26) s. Serp. lango, Lh Isppa, Lap ^aliok, New pa laba, 

Gur. iOf./a, Aka lak, Abor. elag; Naga dak, chak, yak; Singh leta 
Bunn w lak, p let. 

Turkish ilik, Ost lagoL .4«cn.~-Indon. langan (generally <‘arm^^), 
Sunda iingau, Pol. ringa, linga, 

*27 Head^ 

T. w. wgo, «. Serp go, Lb. gxitoh ; Na^akho, #ako, Manip. kok, kui, 
kau, akuo; Bunn, gijaung, lu-gu, Kar kho ; Nicobar koi. (27) 

Asow. —^imang, ’Bin. koi, kue, kai, (\iariip. Nicob.), Balignini ko, 
Batan ogho. Jap. kaobe, Kani kabbel; Aust. kabera; Cauc,—Circ, 
kah, aka &c ; Iranian kupala, caput, &c 

h Gur kni, Mish, mkura, Bod kboro, Manip, jfctkolok (Tib. kra 
^^hair”); Yum lu, hlu; ? Kas hlu 
Cauc.—korte &c Iranian kida, cranium &c. j^sones —Sim kala, 
Aru guli, Born takolah, Mai, “ scull^aukora. 

28 Hog. 

T. w pbag, 8. ,pbakj! 7 a, Serp phak, (28) Lb. pb^gpo, Cbep piak. 
New pba, Sunw pu; Mag wak, (? Aka kukpaj Abor eek. Garo 
▼ak ; Naga tak, ak, auk, theyfo^ tliaxo ; Manip bok, /rubak, uvak, 
wok, hok, ok, Singp wa, Burra to. wak, s. wet, Yum wok, wet, wut, 
Malaval ])arki, Iran pig, hog, porous &c*; Cauc hake, khaka, ka 
Ikaka &e. (Aka kuk-pa) Asoncs.-Batan bagu, Sirawi kapot, (Manip 
Aubak), Pol. puaka. 

29 Horn. 

T. w ra, (29) s ra/o, Lh. rou, Murm. rbu, Gur. ru, Sunw. guvo y 
Lepcb. arong, Cbep rong, Chang, tourong ; Abor areng, Mish riu, 
Dbim dang, Garo fcorong, Bodo gong ; Kol enuring, firing, Ur. marag, 
Male morg; Naga rong, wong; Singp. rung; Mon Areang, greang, 
Kas. ka reng. 

30 Horse, 

T. to. rta, $ , Serp. Lh. Mur. ta (30), Yumatsa, sba, Kar ktbai, kibe; 
Turk, ut, at, Yenis kut, kus &c [Hence kuda, ghora, &c.] Arm, 
tai, Cauc sbu, tschu, &c Sam. djuka, tschunde; Sansk ashwa &c, 


(25c) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Arurr bQ\ 

(30) 


[Trtkpa po, Horpa spa, Many, mai (Dhim.)]. 

UvHr. ^rtyak (Naga), Many, lap-che*, Takpa la, Horpa IbaJ. 
<}yar ^«ko, (Nag) Takpa gok-ti (Manip ) Horpa gbo]. 

Toh-chu pi, Manyak wah, Takpa pba, (Newar) Horpa vabj. 
'rho-ebu raA, Gyar. ^aru. Many, Takpa ruAa, Horpa 

[Takpa te']. 
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31 House ^ 

«. T. «?. LTi. khyini, Kir. kliini, Miirin. dhim, {?umw. khi, Gtnv* 
tin, Limb him, Serp^ kiing^aj A.bor ekum 5 Naga hum, ham ; Manip* 
yini, yiij, shim, shin, tsun, cnim; Nevr. chhen, Harm im, eing, Kar. 
hi, ^lepng, Yuma irig, eing, urn ; Magar yum ; Mon he, Kas ? root 
ini, Knki teng. (31) 

(Samoiede ma, me, men &e. ? ) Ason, —Toki yim, Mille im, Sunda 
ima, Sav.-emu^ Inclon. ruma, hnma. 

d. T s. naiig j Mrung nao, Bod. nou, noo, no, Anam dang, na, ya, 
nya, ngua. 

•Cane, unneh. Ason, —Lamp nou (Bodo). 

3*2 Iron* 


T. w, /chags, s, Serp , Lh. chhya ; Naga ^ache, JtatBB ; Mon 
jjwthway, (3*2) 

Korea soi, suy, Samold yese, bese, basa, &c.; CauCv. achik, icha, 
ask &o.—; Iranian, ses, eisen, ay as; Indon base (Mon pa- 

5 oe), bosi, basi, besi, bisi &c. 

33 Leaf. 

a, T w lomof Lh. dama, Lep lojt? (33^ Murm. New. Ia; 3 ^e; Gur. lau, 
Mag Iha, Newhiiu; Abor anne, Alish ' nab, Dhim lhaz;«, Bod lai; 
Manip. na, thi-na, thing-na, eing-nii ('^tree-leap'), ^?ingp. Jili lay?, Burm 
rwa&s yuet, Kar la, Yuma la-kang, An. la ; (Drav. elei, ela &c )* 

Fin lopa, iopat, lopta &c (Tib, Murrni &c); Malagas, ravi; 
Aso)i, —Erub lum, Bima rupa, Savo ran, Pol- lau, ran, Iiidon. daun^ 
raun, Sumatra, Phillip, botong, Mai. &c. lai, a segregative used in 
enumerating fiat objects, as cloths, sheets of paper &:c. 

b. Tib. s. hyov?2fir, iyowe, Serp. hyomap^ Lb. syo?«a, New. hau. 

Chin, hio- 

34 Light* 

€L. T, w. hod,. Limb, ot; Naga oitUe, (3i) 

Turk, syod, 

b^ T. s. hwe, eu, Serp. Lh. ew, Singp. thoi, Jili thwa; 

35 Man. 


T. Him mi, Abor ami, (35) Mish, name, Garo mwa;. Naga mi, ami, 
theme^ tkems, ; Manip. mi, tfiamij mu, samu, mai, eham&i; Yuma ku*mv 
Fin mios. mis, nies, pioa; Turk, bai; Zend memio; 
ma, Handing, ma. Aiwn* —Indon, mama. 

36 Monkey. 

a. T. w. spreH (36 a) Lh. pya; Aka lehe, Abor «bie; Naga rebj 


(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

Mru watai 

(35) 
(36 a) 


rTho-chu fcih (Sunw.) Gyar. cbhra, Takpa kheml 
^'Pho-ebu sor 7 ?i<?, Gyar. sho 7 W, Horpa chu, Many. shij. 
'Horpa Ma', Takpa b\B.p (New., Dhim)]. 

Tho-chu Horpa spho (Turk.), Many, wu', Takpa we^ 

j^Gyar ^w*mi (Nag Manip.), Takp. xnT]. 

[Gyar, ^^epri, Takp. praj. 
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Singp. we, Jili ^awe, Kar. to-aoe. 
^saw.—Indon. ? brok, belo, ubal. 

T. I. tyu. (36 b) 

m Moon, 


T. w, zliLva, $* dattfa, (37) i^erp, oula, Lb. dan, Xepcli. law, Limfr 
lava, Kir. la dima, Marm lhani, Changlo lani, New. mila, Gur lau ngi, 
Sunw. la to si, Chep. lame, Aka ;?ala, Ab. poio, Mish. nalu\i; Naga da,- 
Ifita, ?ar.a. letu, le ; Manip. lha-, tangla,; Singp. Jili sata, Burm. 
Kar. la, Yum lo* »Ia, hla-pa, ta; An. A;langj^. Lau liin. 

Fin mancr, Korea oru, Samoid iri, \reda &c., Chukch. iraluk; Iran, 
luiia, moon, mond &c. J^r. —Danak. bera, Felup fykib, Malagas, vula, 
vulan. Austr. palu j Indon. Pol. vola, bula, bulan&c; (through 

Malagasy.) r 

88 Mother. 


T. Him. ama, amo, am, ma, mapg, amai, (SB) Mish. wsmaj Dhim* 
Gur. ama. Bod. ftima; Burra ami, Kar. mo, Mrung amo ; Kas. kamif 
Kamb mi, An. me. 

Nearly universal, e. g". Yukabiri, Yenisei, Samoid., Fin, araaj Africa, 
Malagasi, ama j Asonesia, ama, ma &c. 

3!^ Mountain. 


€s. T. Serp. ri, Aka wdi, Dapbla ?nZodi, Abor adi; Dbira ra; Yu- 
mu lai, 77»a-ra; Lau loi, noi, doi; Lhop. rong.; Manip 37 ?aIong, /ralong, 
JtAluQg; Kar koe long, Yura Hang, /dang, tlang ; ?- iVIng. Sunw. clanda. 

Chin lia, Tungus alin, aro, 2/ra; Mong- ala, wla, Fin wr, Ason,^ 
Indon lulob, ieieh, lada, lede, alanga, olono, ^wnong (Manip i^a-long). 

b. Y. ♦ (W Tib) dak, Lepch rok, Milch dokang, 'libcrk dung-- 
kang", Cbaixiang donk, Lirabu tok-song; Male toke, Gond dongar; 
Jili satong^ Hurra' tong,- taung^ 

Turk, tak^ tag, dag, tau &o Japan dako, Amo tapknb Ason <—In- 
don. letek,? Erub tulik [Viti toka-tauv but here toit» |»Tobubly mean* 
♦‘fixed''}, tiraang solo- Roturaa. 

4U Maufk. 

T., Serp Lh tha. Milch, kagan^, ChntnHng tahk; Aka gam, BTish. 
fcka; Bocio kuaha, khoaga; Angami Nagaataj Kar. kho, Lung-k® 
«ka, Kutn. uk-kha. 

Chin, khau, hau; Yenisei ko, gou, kban ; Sam aagan, ak, 
ake; I'urk. agus, &C ; Japan kuse, Kamch fcnsAa; Cauc. hakuj 
Semitic kho (Gara, Malma); Mongol kurgo, gurga. Aso/*.—Austr® 
ka, karaka (Mongoi)j Jav. chikam (Aka). 

41 Mosquito. 

a T, w aun&u, wcburings j Abor sunggu; ? Kol. bhd-sundi, bliu 
sendi; Manip sangsan, Aacbeamr, ^achang; Kami chang-rang. Asorh 
Kailisani, Murray I souney. Biraa saraulan (Kami ) ^ 

b. T s. sye"dong?»a, Lb. zen-dong, Him. lara (with other roots joiu- 


(36 (^) [Gyar ti]. „ , ^ i i 

(37) [Gvar./ 5 ile, cAile' (Nag le), Many. Ihe', Takp, l«Jt 

(38) [H'orp. Many. Xakp. ama, Gyar, 
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j Aka farang; Naga mangdong; Kumi cbang^rang, Ason .—Sa«, 

( tutang, Bat» tirairgkaa. 

j 42 T^ame. 

\ T. Him ming, min; Abor flmin, VHsh. atmung; Dhim ming, BotJ, 

^ Gar, mung; Nfaga min, man, if^nung; Manip ming, annin, omin, mi, 

I mnang ; :^ing«) miirg, jiii Naming, Burm. flsmin, ^imi, Kar, mi, meng^ 

! Yurrr-aming, amua, 

Commoa. 

! 43 Night. 

T. w, fwtshanTTza, #. cbenm^, Serp. chemo, Limb, ^wsen, aendik; Bbim* 

\ fibi-shing; Naga ^sang-di (Limbu)| Manip. rasa, r<?sa; Singh, sana, 

Jili sanap. 

] Turk, achsbam ; Mong. so, ch#»i, suni; Yenis sai; Aino asi, afiruj 

Jap. joru, Fin osfi; Semidc asar, azar, (Mar. Ghar.); A/r.—Malagan 
! asin«j saxiguna, Tid. singi bungi, Mang. chan. 

44 OiL 

tf. T. to. ^brirmar, mar/m, Bbut. 

Japan abra; ? Kilirnaiii,-makura. 

; b. r. s. Serp. aiim, i>ep.'nam, Limb, ninge, mingay; KoI«flium} 

Naga manga; Singh, Jili,. Lau nara-mao. 

Ason, —Bis nana, Pol. faugo, pani; Indon. miniak, minakoj 
miua {.Limbu, Naga). 

45 Plantain. 

T. Lh. nga2«, Kir, ngak^si; jSTaga ngo, wtongo, mango; Manip* 
f. Bgo-'shi, nga-chang; Singp. lango, Jili khungo. 

Ason, —fhe Indon. pisang may bo an Uitraindian term, pi-iang 
jC(vmp. ngaKjhang he.) 

^ 46 River. 

T. ttf. gtaangpa, t. changpa, Serp. by ting, Lbop chhix kyong, 
Lepch, ong kyong. Limb, txfohong, Mur. syong, Kir horig-ku, Gur* 
khvrong; Mishini tsalo; Naga joan, shpa, swokhaj Manip. ahinggu; 
Anam song, sung, som. 

Pasbtu sean, sin,, sint (bonce Sinrdu, Hindu, Indus, Scinde 
^ Ugr. ibor, ahur; Mongol chun, Msun; Turk txsun, su, sug,- yai-sn, 

dsulga &c.; Ugr, iyaga, yusran &c.; Sam. yacha &c.; XJg. yo, yozi &o;; 
Korea ha syu, Indon. sungei, suugai, sunge Cel. salo* 

I 47 Road 

\ T. Hin. lam* Near Ion, Sunw. la ; Aka lam-tan^ Ab lam-bi 

' Mish. ailatn ; Dhim dama. Bod. lama, Gar. lam; Naga lam, unglan,, 

lemang; ^ingp lam. Jili tanglong, Barm lam. Ian, Yam lam, Tang j 
I Kas. iani^, Mon dan, ffo^an, An. dang, Lau t^ng. 

I Chin, lu, lau; Gara orom, Mahra horom; '“Malagas! lalambe, 

Suahilijira, Sechsela, Indon rorong, lorong, balan, 4ara‘&c. 

langan, tttrang, talunai dalftng^ dale, jakn,^ PoL sala, hala> harannii 

my 


1 
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48 Salt. 

T. ub. tslia, s. Serp. Lli. chka, Mur. Gar. chacba, Mag. cha, New. 
cWii; Dliiin. ^Zese, Bod. shyung karp, Gar. syaiig; Naga mainxi, 
wietSLi, matiB, Twachi, sum, hum ; Munip utsu, wacbi, ? 2 cht, 

Artsam, thuiu; Bingp. taum, Jilichum, Buriii. chha, tsha, Kar itha, Yuoi 
wa-tsi, sheZe. 

Japan shiro; IJgr. sow, sol, sula sek, so, &c.; Samoide si, sir, sak 
&c ^ Cauc. sliug; Indo-Gur sal, salz, sout, salt &c.; Afr, —Gallausu, 
Dauak asse.bo, Malagas sira (Jap Barn.) Ason —Indon sia, asi», si- 
yok, sien, asin, asiad, sira (Malagasi), mase (Manip, ynachi), winaikh, 
jwasin, meng^hx Foi. uhane, j/wsaima, mad^ 

49 Sk n. 

T, w pagspa * Garo bigil]; Naga Zakap, 

(inv.); Jili maphik ; Singp. phi, Kar. phi, Yum moe-pik ; ? Kainb. si- 
bek. 

Chinese,-phi, phue»- Austr. bokai, bakai. 

50 Sky. 

T. w> nam kha, s- Serp Lli nam, Kir nam-cho ; Naga aning, anung. 

Saraoid,—nom, hum, nob, nyoa; Ugr. in, ninak, inaiyn, numuia, no¬ 
men, nair j Kashmir nab ] Ason .—Timor neno, Kissa onga [See Sun, 
Day.] 

61 Snake. 

T, w, *brul, s. deu, Serp. drul, Lep. beu, Mag, bul, Sunw. bu-sa, Gur 
bhu-guri; Aka tahuk, Abor Zobi Mish Znbu, Bod JZbou, Gar dupii; 
Kol biiig; Naga pu, phalu, purr, ZAufa, nbu; Manip. marun, pbaru, 
phru, pnruf, raari, phurun, phrul, lil, nrui; '^'ingp i«pu Jili Zapu:; 
Biirm rnrwe, myue, Yum. rul, rui, pui, pwa, marui; An ran. 

Malagasi bibi; Kwamam, oria; Bengali uraga, Hind. Pash mar; 
Ason. —Tiiang, bio (Lepch, Yuma) N. Austral^ ambil;; Indon. ular, ula, 
orei, albin &e. 

52 Star. 

T. w, ^karwa, (52) s. Serp- karma, Lh, kam, Mur. kar-chin, Gur. tar- 
gya; Ak Zakar, Abor. Zekar; Manip. Zikron; Singp ^agan, Jil sakan, 
Burm kre, kve. 

Ugrian,— ohur (Ost.); Koriak agor ; Yenes kaken; Korea kurome; 
Mong odon; Ininian, tara,. dara, staranrn, astrum, Stella, star &c.; 

— Suahili tara; Ason .—Kayan kraning, Viti, kalo, Indon entara, 
ndara, dala, etah, tawar, war &tt. (war is probably a different root, be¬ 
ing found in New Guinea, Torres St., Australia &c-, tarn is probably of 
recent Arian origin.) 

53 Stone. 

T. w rdo, s Serp. Lh. do ; (? Gond tongi; ) Anam da. 

Korea tu; Ost, to ; Other Ugr lang, ko, ku, kiwi &c ? Malagasi vatu. 


(52) [Horp. sgre, Many, kra’, Takp. karma]. 
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54 Sun. 

Dyiwifl (54) j ? Kol ('^eR 

^ 55 n^er. 

!koe,’tagain*"’* Lh. tahj Yuma tchak-ke, tufe 

Iran, tigria &o. 

^ 56 Tooth. 

RW Tiberksoa; Murm. gwa, New wa, Gur saj^. 

'''’anipava.ha, hu; Bunn swa, thwa. 
Tunm.c P"'•*“'S Se.uitio sill; Turk, tis, tish &c., 

“?p“® .*'» —)!lalag. mifi, nife. Mon. —Inclon. yus, titi, no-isL isi- 

nisik, niso, mho, nilo &c (Malag) ' ’ ® ' * 

^ 57 Tree. 

rfn botung.Lirnb Mag. sing, Kir. sang-tang, Guf, 

N^^crl Akasang7ifl5, Ab, sine, Mish wi«sang; Dhiin shing: 

sang-tung, san-tuiig, san-dong, si; Manip thing-bang, sinfl 
thang.rong, ^sing, hing-tong (Tib ), hin|-ba«g: 
Kar theng, thi, Yum ting, teing; Kas ka diing, Lau ton, tun ^ ^ 

Chinese shi, shu, ch'hiu, chang &c ; Yenes liochon ; iSam. chaj JJs 
1 ’ Kamch wthun, «tun, unda; Json--LumD 

Land batang; Phil, dutung, yunda tang-kal, (Mai &c. tano'-kai^‘stem''^* 

68 Village. " 

a. r w ynltsho,s.Jhong,(bSa) Kir teng, Chang, dun? • Abor do- 
TWtttingj Gar. song; Naga ting, ting-khua, ching. 
yul yo^ ^ultsho, Serp. yul; (55 b) Naga yarn, ayim, yam; Maring 

59 Water. 

T Serp Lh chhu, (59) Limb chua, Kir. chawa, Gur. Icyu, Sunm 
panKau; Naga tsu, dzu, zu, atsu, tu; Manip. mchu, tu, txiwdu rGan?- 
Ultr ji, SI, U, di, ri, tui &c Mon daij. ^ 

^Chinese, cbui, shui, sui &c.; Jap TJiizu. &C‘; Samoid tui, itu, TJgr. 
uit, ute, wesi; Turk, shiu, su &c ; Mong msu, wsun; Ason, —bisan, 
mazi, meze, mazi &c. ...^^ure.— Indon. chie, 

60 Yam^ 

T. w. dona, 5 thorn a, (60) Serp. dhoa, Murm. teme, Gur. tavai 
Bodo Mrung, tha; ? Kol da*sang. ^ * 

Chinese dua tu, tua chii; Ason .—Indon uda, New Cal. uti. 


(54) fGyar /dni, Many. nyiw 2 a, Horpa ngal. 

(65) Horp 5tak, Takpatee]. ^ ^ J 

(56) [rhoch. swe'j Sokpa syu-chi, Horpa syo, Gyar.^iswo, Takp, 
wa% Many. phwT], * * ^ ^ ; r* 

[Gyar. shi\ Many sa^o^, Tapk. sheng-dong], 

(58 a) [Gyam twang-cha J 

L^^kpa yu, Many hu, ? Gyar. zoo-kh)u, ifw-kliyuT, 
Bliui\^(^hiD Takpa chhi, 'Many, dya', Gytijfii 

(60) [Gyair* ^^tenj. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAP. VI. OP PAKT II. 

]S. 

VOCABLES NON-BHOTIAN IN BOOT OR FORM COMMON TO THE NORTH 

ULTRAINBIANj HIMALAYAN, AND MIDDLE GANGETIC LANGUAGES. * 

1 Air, 

CL. tidi^ AkadoH, Yuma oZJj ka/t, &c. Burm, ?c, Kar, 

Bin zZma* i/m, eltiuts., eleoi &c. [Ost. ?i/, wm?i- 

ta Mnff. el-t, ‘-Life”], Turk maiZ, chil, (Comp “Wind”, Yukahiri iU, 
Ai’no rera, Turk il, eil, chil, sil &«.; Matirab er«, Gara ire, Arab 
re &o) —^ 5 nn.—HunibanVv; “Wind”, Maiidh. in.JJt. fctwi; Celeb. 
pulre, pori, &c.; Aust. mail-' viiri-nguma &c.; t’ol savili. [ree D 1] 

h. Limbtt samit, s7^arai, Lepeh. sagm».t Mag. nam«/, Sunw. pnaee, 
Milcli hash, Ab. asar-, Manip. nung-sii, Khoib., nong-ii7, Maram nUut, 
Luh. masi, N. T. masu, C. T. masAia, Maring mariAi; Nag, rang-cAe, 

^^Mong. aehur, ahiir, uhr, Tib. hur (wind) [See B, Mon-An. The Bima 
timei appears to be connected with the Limbu sha7mj. 

2 Ant, 

a. Serp. r/iantna, Abor-M. mirang, Mish. wmng, Jili ismg-lang, 
Lnb. ohaiina, N. T. lang-za, Khoib miling, Mar. phayang; Yuma par 
hm, maling, pa-7ein-tsa [Drnv. Aso) 2 .—"ee Drav. Some ot the Asone- 
aian word.s are immediate derivatives trom UJtraindian, 'ihus the 
Maring miling is found in tile Bngis and Dore biri, Kand. here and with 
a final s in Madur., Baw'. bilis, but tiiis may involve a se|)arate root for 
Simang has les and Pani las-ga. The Abor mirang and Mishmi ruang 
render it probable that the Tibetan rag, Sunw. rny-mnchi and Burmau 
pa-waA-chhit or pa-yttof-sik present the same root] 

b. Gur. chin, Sunw. rag-macAi (rag, Tib.); Murmi syon-ri. Bod. ka- 

sa brai, Ahom nvucAtt, Deoria Ch. cMmec/n; Nag. macha, ranthang, 
tik-.sa, tik-Art, hache, hung-*flA, tsip cliak &c.; Manip- B lang-za, 
chamcAa, kak-cAwg, nleang, nteng, iangin, nin^-nng-pwi, cAmy-kba; 
Yiutia xuViisij Harm pur-wak-c/it^ j (Dniw CiiiTUCt^ pyin) 

c. Lepch. faA-phyul, Limb sd/c-chem-Ua, Kir. sa-c/da^a-va, JNag. 

BjXf tsip-cAdzA; Manip, Jcctk-cheug. 

6 Boat 

Gurung pfe-va^ Kami \ikLmg [See Tib-UIt. and Drav. {«)]. 


* Tn App. E the root.s, not the deftnitives, are irali<*ided. 1 haife 
gnbatituted “non Bhotian^’ for “non Tibetan”, as Mr. Hodgson’s East 
and North Tibetan vocabularies now show that s^yeral of the vQcabfes aro 
Tibetan. 

0 (1) L<3yar., Toung lha ta li ]■ 

(I h) [Thocbu ino^yw (Manipuri D. ma^sM 
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7 Bene. 

Gurung nngri ; Qaro gring, kereng, Mating Wiy« &c. [See Tibeto» 
Ultr.] 

8 Bnffaloe. 

a. Limb, saw^t^ Kir. Sanw^* Saw and mn are probably tbe root 
used for Cow/^ (&.)/•—and wa being def. postfixes, 

b. New. Deor. ('h. ?we,*Asam (*‘Cow’' Murm. rkke^ mihf 
fijinw. Z>£, Burm. me,) (8i). 

c. Aka men-d«^^ Abor men-j^e^, men-ye^, m^B-jeg ; Naga tek* 

Cow Cb. to-^M,Turk. inak ; ? Fin trahs- Aspn ^—“ Cow Bis. dahx, 

9 Cat. 

Yu.mi^ mim NewarMoM (9). 

,10 Cow, 

a* Sunw. hi, Limb, hit, y^pi, 'Kit. pit, Lepch. lik’, BhiraalKoa'^ 
ren hpi, bing, Bengali gd,-hhi (Drav. pei,peta &c., and see B, Moq,-*- 
An. and B, Tib.-Ult.) (10 a). 

h. New. ea, Aka Abor eoM; Mishmi ma-^ea-kru ; Singph kan^* 

; Gar. masA«, Bod^mas7^w-go; Naga maew, maei, naeij ineAw &o.; 
Kasia kaTina-ei; Yuma shy a, tsi, tclio, ma-cAow (“ Buffalos Tib-, 
XJltr.-Semitic). (10 J). 

Chin, sua gu, sha gau &c. Ost. mes, Perm mos, mus, mys, Wog. 

Lat. bos. — Af. Sumaii, Galla, Bishari &c. soah, sua, osha. The Ostiak 
chosy, Kamchat kusha, Lap. kusa, Jcos, ShapgalJa kusa, appear to 
combine the sibilant root with a prefix p.r ^mother root. Comp* Singpho 
kan^t^. 

<?, Gur. myau, Mur. mhe. These forma are probably related to 
See also “ Buffaloe^^ h. 

d. Mag. nhjet. Nhet is possibly the Turk, inek (10 d)- 

11 Crom* 

Aka pak, Ab. pivag, pidk, puag, Naga vakha, Yuma v>ah, 

S. Tangk awaJc, MaringaA, Maram chag-AnsA. (1.1). 

A son. —Tag. cvak, lloko wah 

12 Dai/. 

a. Limb, to-dik, Kir, len, (12) Abor hnge, Songp. kaZAan, Mar. ^ 
la &c. 

Ug hm., 


(S h) [Manyak ding.m«. ] 

(9) {Takpa syim.^M.] 

(10 a) [Mang. wo mi'} 

{■10 b) fSok*pa sa ]o, Thochu. <‘bulF*, tayah (Yuma ^'oow’* 4ya)l. 
(10 d) [Gjar nye nyci Gy a mi nyen, neu\. 

(11) {Takpa .aApo, (MaringnA), Thoch. nyag-'^o}, * 

(12 a)' ,[Takpa »j/en/z (Limb. Zifw difc). The Horpa nye.ie 
to show that nyon, lenj is the Tibet?m nyc with an postfix]:. 
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5. Magar nara'^siw, Sttwri. i3a-ifAz,‘Tiberk. %'hang*-m 2 L^ ^ingpliu Tifng» 
Nag. wsongcb^ ising<,peor, Ch. sarga* Lungkije^ww Mariip ngasMw, 

tmswng^ asaw Hakh tshan^ Burm. tscheng^ chunq^ Nancow. 

han^ )^o<\, shyan^ i^^TOsan, ra#an^ Kol sing. The word is radically 
in most oi’these languages 

Ug Tangusian/ ‘‘Sun’’, shurij Ost* tmwk, Semitic sharrij 

^‘qihams &< 5 .. 

15 Earth. 

it. liimb. hkam, Kir ba-Ma, Sunw. kha^pi (? Tib. New. cha, Tib. sa) 
Singf nga Jili infca (whence probably the Naga ka^oA). 

k Lepcb, phaty Manip. lai paL (15 a), 

16 

Dhira iuif Naga a^z, Limb, t/iin^ Kir, uding, Changl. go-tham, Ti- 
berk. tumj Dhim. iui, Bodo don-cfoz, Gar. tou-c^i, Singphu udzy 
Burra, tt, Kar. dij MilchanangZz, lichf Asam konz, Yuma waZi, a.dui, aiuiy 
Nag. aZz, oZz, utsu, ausu, hadsu, Manip. nroi-cZMz, maka-Z«Z, h&chicp 
fitu, artu, wagui. (16). 

17 Elephant. 

a, Newar, Chepang kist, Siinw so da, Abor*-Miri sitij sitcj Manip. 
ka-me, sai, Kar. ka-Zs'Ao, Nag saiif shiti, suti, isu (see Tib.-Ult.) 

20 Fire. 

Garo wol, ver, Manip, wanytavaTiy Singph. Nag. t?an> (Mon,** 
An.—“Sun”, “Sky”.) 

22 Flower. 

a Limb phung^ Kir. Szxw^-wai, Sunw. phu, New. awong, Akapiir^, 
Abor. apw 72 , Nag. taben^ chiiZ»ew, nhopw, \)opu &c. Manip. D. abun^ warty 
pie, Bunn.p/rn, Kar. hpa, Gamapa^ par^ papa, Deor Ch. iba, Garopar^ 
Bod. biZ>ar; Drav, pu^puyaSiC 

Ch fa, hua &c Japan/ana, Semitic fuL Af —Bagnon guefonKelup 
ha /an, ftlalag. vong, vona, vma &c. ^ 5 on,—com. fonga, bunga &:c. 

[“Flower”, is not included in Klaproth’s Scythic vouabularies.] 

6. i^'lag. sar. Lep. rip, Chep. ro, Manip, par, rait Uii, cha.ra pent 
{pan &o. in other dialects) Nag. nar«, aolong ( ? Drav.) 

23 Foot. 

a. Milch 6M7igf, Tiberk, inny khut Manip. wnng, Limbu . lang dopAe 
(Uraon dape) Changlo AZi Nag, upAii Bodo yapAa, Marum, Songpup/ioi, 
Kor. chapi. 

pa is a common Asiatic root, but in most formations it takes final 
r, n, d, f, s. e- g. Kor&a par, Kash bhoer, Sindh, per, Hind, 
pair, Swnsk pada, pad, Europ, pes, mdo, foot &c ; Bt'ng. pa, paya, Semi¬ 
tic pa’im. pa'am. yif — Malag. pe,fe, Galla/ana. Ason, —Pol. toax, wac, 
Vae (Manip.), Mak, ian^A:ff7zp, Sol opat. 
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5, Mnrm. bai??. New. pa7t, Gor. bba/^. Abor-M. a/^, Maff. 

c. Sonw. khwe/t, Kir. ukharo. Burm. khre, khye, Kor. khoc2e^, Tiberk» 
bun^ khut (Drav.) 

d. Dhimal kHokoif Itumi aX:o^, ajtr?u^, (Tib-Ult,) 

24 Goaf- 

a. Alta sliajam. Abor shiiien; [Dbim eecSo,]' N*g. naSan^, n»i, 
bong 9 Manip. ha??/ewp [See Mon An.] 

(not included in Klaproth^e Atlaa). 

Af MaU». beng, umbij^ Wqloff 6icnte. 

Ason. —Inrion, bembe, bimi, ernbe, amho, imbe &o.,lca6m5y, kBmhing, 

5. Sunw cbaraye, chole. Lop. saar, ^farchru^ Chej^ang micAd^ 

Dhimal eecka^ Songpu zyu (''indhi clielo Hind). 

25 Hair, 

a. iSep. Behom\ Mag. cMarny Sunw. ehang^ New. song^ Cbanglo 
tfXaw, Manip sam, ihamy kosen, Bongjii jom, Kuk. sunn^ Burm. chhan^ 
bang, Yuma tsam^ tsang^ chavg kc., Toung-thu athwon. The Mon-r 
Anam thwat, sok, iau^ is probably the same root. 

Mong. usun^ usu^ cbor-cAuTi, Turk asim- Aaon —Tabi ehitm. 
(rbe nuTuerous other affinities of'l^obi, Felevv &.c. with the Uitrain(liar» 
languages make it evident that chim is of Ultraindian origin^ and pro-* 
babie that the 'Purkish form once existed in the Ultraindian-provmce)^ 

b, Kir. moay Gur. mol. Chepang min, Dhimal mui tu (? Hind^ 
mu), Bod khandzi^ khomon Garo kawzflnj Naga min, Bunn chi^iw^. 

e; kkoyho^, [?. JBod» khaoBi, A/ioman,. Gar-^a-man hetfd'');^ 

26 Hand. 


Milch'. got, g^d, (p^£i 0 .n%l godang), Kir, cAtdAw-pbe-ma, 
to). Limb AwA-taphe (foot lang-dfapAe), M ag. pink. Chepang Aaf- 
pa, Nag ehak, Manip. D. kok, kut, Iiut &c Biriua kokut,kokotL 
A Ugr. kat, kata, kasi, kety kit Sec. SvLm,.hatte &c. Indon. Europ.. hatk^ 
hand kc. 


27 Head. 


a. Lepch^ vdliidk, Limb thag’-ok, Kar. icmg, Mar. tlioho, Abor mi- 
iuk, iuku, Nag. tek. Silong atak 

Chin, thaufcJia. Sansk masddiAdr, Zend vf^dtge. Af, —Turn, adg'^ 
Ason* —Indon- otaU &.c. 

/y. New. chhon, Burm Kkong. Nag. khang, /cTw &c., Gar. deA’dMw, shf— 
Jeam, JWinggum 

c* Gar. kra Bod. khoro, Mhh mkura Hair, Tib. Singpt 
hard)* 

d* Mag>. mUalu, Manip. lu, olu. 

e* TiberkpwAa, Sunw^piya, Manip. jpi, api, cha^i 

Turk pasTi. 

f Abor dum pong. Aka dum-pd7,. Singph. bong, Deor. Chv gxdkfm 

28 

a. Murm dhwa, ihua, Kar tho. 

Korea ir>, Oh. tu, du, Ug. tWyfmtr&ir 

A: Gui^. tiZt,. baZi. 
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SO Horse. 

Milch, ranff, New. sa?a, Chepan^ Beranff, Singp. kamraw^r, Bum* 
mrang, myeriy Lungkhe rang, Kol &Bdam. 

Ug loy lu, log ,; Ason, — Indon.jaran^ jara^ dah,^ ndala^ nyarang^ 
c, Mong. Taiigus. Koreix mouririi moron 

31 House. 

a. Lepcli li ; ? Manip zw, Yama ing. (Tib,) 

Mur. yum, Manip. yim, Abor ekum ('rib.) 

<7. New. chhen^ Manip. sang^ Dhim. cAa, Singpho njfa, Manip iaif 
fihin &c. {Tib.) 

31 Iron. 

Milch, pron, rung, rwzi, Iepch._pawjing, Limb jijAenji, Kir Mag. 
Cbepang pAdam, MumijoAflz, OurSunw akli; Uraon 
Jiii ta/i7z4 iSingph mpri, iVJaram kajjAa* 

New nOi (? Kas nar. ^ ^ 

c. Lepch pan jing, Nng Jun, yin, yen, &c Deor Ch. sung^ 
Burm san, th<m, Mishrni si, Mnnip ntan, thin, tin, thir, ihiar, 
Aka kak£7Aar, Kami hndang T>\nm cMl, Bod. chur, chor, Oaro shur, 
shil Tangns shells, zhilla, solo &c. 

Suah. cJiunga Tigre acliin, 

32 Leaf. 

a, Kir uA«va, Snnw sapAa , mxbar, Nag imoa &c. Burm rwalc, Lau 
hai (see M A ) 

A. Lepcha lop, Singpli hp, Nag nyap, Tib lama, Dbim lava. 
c. Ahoixi anne, Naga a^n, Mishiin nali, Manip thkia^, panu. &€• 

33 Ligkt. 

a. Lep aom, Clianglo ngam, Sunw. hango, Aka hang tepa Chep. 
angha (, ? Bhut^/uw,) 

A Lep. achur, Limb, ilioni, (? Bod. cliurang)\ (Tib. %%t ‘^wind'', achm 
Mongol ^^air”). 
c. NewjaAa, Murm. ^jalo. 

34 Man. 

a. Lepch. maro, Kir. mana, New mano, Sunw. muru, Aka hangne^ 
Mag. bharml, Cbep. pwr-si. Is the Mur ot Murrai not the same word ? 
tniis Tibetan (Burm Zm, Drav. Vind. horo, Bla maZe, oraon kcm 

Pashtu Sindh, maru &c. &;c a wide spread root. 

A New m\jang (masc ) Dliira. diang, Changlo ? songo, Jili nsang, 
Naga nye sung, mesung, sauniak, Deor Ch. mo«, S Taiigkh pa«a, Ky« 
mBshi. 

Ug. chum, hum, Korea, sana, shanan Malay yon-tan. 

36 Monkey. 

a. Sunw. moro muru) Mish. ta?nr?n- 

A. Gur trmyu. Chop, yulch, Burra v my auk, Yuma yaung, Manip. 
yony, k.Q7yong, myong, h^yong, ymg khayo^ Bhim, nhoga. 
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38 Mother. 

Aka an&i Abor. nane, Singib. nu, Nag. anu, onu^ M^nip. am, onti, 
noa 

40 Mouth. 

a. Lep. Bhong, Abor-M, napang, napan^, Nag* tepcmg, tibang, 
Kum. labaung, ^enaiiic pam &c. 

Af Gal. afan, Dan, <tfa, Malag vava. Ason> — pan^i, ban^fafam, hdba, 
fafayfefa, 

b. Limb, mura, Mag. nger, Manip. rmmun, chamMn, khowiar, kba^ 
m(M\ 

c. Kir. doh, Mar. m\xthu^ Gond. udi, Murm. Gur. sung, Sunw, 

Chep, mothong^ Newar mhu^w, Kir. c?<?h Gar. Nag. iwn* 

d. Changl. noang, Dhim^ nui, Manip. ama, 

41 Moschito, 

a, Lep. Nag, man^-clong, Manip Icang, cba^r^dtn^, ting- 

hkeng., t^wgkhang, Burm. khyeng kkyen, Yuina&a«^ 

b khov svnggu, Mish todxe^ Kar.pa^s^, Manip, l^djcdiang, ^angsan^ 
thangtan Manpkran, Bodo Maw-pbor. 

c. Che|) ya Aka Miah ia Nag ayalu 

d, Cbanglo hinang, 

44 OU. 

Murra, c^igu. Gur chu^u, Newe/^katig, Mag. wdt, Obangl«, men- 
n (%ep sate Mislfswa, Burra acMi. shi, tsU Yuma Nag tan^Az, 
totsu, kaki2M^ Manip to-cliai, Dliim chuiti^ Bod tkou^ Deor Lb, tu, 
Manip. to-cAai, tliau, thao, Karen tko, thu, Bongju, ker«. 

45 Plantain. 

a. Lepcb Singph livngex. 

b. Limb la Ker guS: si^ Murm maci^e, Mag, Sunw 

mu-Ai, Chep. maise, Mish. yh^ji, Manip jxg^diang, iigaMi* 

46 River. 

a. New. khusz, Bbira. Garo, eAi, Abor-M a«e ( Water^^) 

b MagArAo/a, «'hep. ghoro, Kol gara, Uraon khar, Naga khatg 
Sunw^ kha, Kum ta-gAa 

c» Bodo doi, M&nip, duidai, ^wi-koak, iuthau, tu {W&ter)* 

49 Skin* 

a. Lep ^thun, 

h. Limb Aonk, Garo bohy, Kol haria, ur, Manip. oAuZ, arAttn, 

c. Murm di bM (Gur dhi) Singph phi, 

60 Sky. 

Lepcb* ta liang, Sunw. BRrangi, New. Mag. sardp Bod no Ishorang, 
Abor taZm^r, Mish hra, Nag mwj^-tung; Male BHraTige^ (Day &o.,jL 

Mmg, Img, lun, hmgo &c. is a wide spread root applied also to air*, 
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diof, sun, God, Tib, Ugrian, African, Asonesian. In the more radica] 
foria la, ra, it is still more-common. 

52 Star. 

Changlo margeng, Singp mgan, s^han^ Manip cha^^n. 

53 Stone 

Milch, rok^ run-> Tibcrk rak^ g^lhing, Him. Tong, lung, loJiong &e, 
poni. (Jib ddy^ Garo Aka* eZzi?z/7 Abor iling^ \lung Mish inpZa 

Sin^ii h nlunj, t&hng Nag long Aiaiiip Tiwnp, lung, la/o, thuZww^, ngaZww^ 
K>nn lung, turn, Car long, lu. 

? Along, cholon, cholo (ordinary form of Scythic Iruah kel &c.) sin»- 
dbi rfhnn 4/!—Saurn. dugha, lugha Galla duga-, daga, daJca Amh, 
dengya vfakna maZwAw: il5on — Miile mZfoA, Tasm. hinai, loine, Ansi 
waiang,, marama &Ce 

54 Sun„ 

a' Abor f\rung. Nag r/2?*.^-han C^^ee ^^kyO 

b\ Bodo shan] Gar san, rn-san, Deor. CH sanH, Nag. mn, Ywag 7 ia% 
Singp tsan, Jili kaf-mw, Kol, singi 
Tung, shun, Ug, sliundg k(\, Semitic sJiam &c. Indo-Eur. sol, sun &Co. 

55 Tiger. 

rt. Limb lieh va, Kir ^Zwa, Dhim khunvi, Nag Jehu, layi, 

’slthu, Maiii[> hai, tMiu, cbaAwi, Aftw-buv aWiw-li, saiig-AAtt, s&kwi, sa« 
kjmu, 

b Magran^hu, i^ihgph s\rong» 

a: Sun>v gup.''^. Chepjfa, Male sad, Nag. sa, sahnu, cJiianu, Bodi 
mocJia,, Garo maZM. 

d* Ab, smlbh, Aka aamnya Mish.taw7ya, 

5T Tree. 

Lefch Jcuitg, Manip* thing-Aun^^ Kum-i skung, isgom\ 

Simang kuing, 

h. 'pang, y^o(\hono-phang,Qi2iYO pan, Deor Ch. popon,'BViTm, 
npang, apen, 'ingphup/mw Nag bang, pan, pe, Manip thing-Z>aw^, sung- 
hang, hing-ArZ &o. 

lig. pun, pu, id &c. Sam pu, pe, poi, Tungus mo, Pushtu wma^ 
AjT vahad, Ason»-—pon, puang, pohon, puna &o. 

58 ViUage. 

«, Murm nam^o, Gur Dtxsa, Nag ha» 

b New. gang, Sunw^flttn. Lhop. Lepch kgong. Tbisy.ocable is wide¬ 
ly spread in UitrainOia and Indonesia, but frequently, applied to 
* familytribe” &c. 

59 Water. 

a, Kumi, Kyon iui, Kyan fuwe, Mrung/ei, Langk. /i, Bakb. rt, re, 
Kar hit, hie, Chep, Milch, ti, Magar di, Chang ri Murm kui tui 
[see T. U.J 
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